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LEICEST 


M. Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire on 
ee. & the north; by Northamptonſhire 
& on the ſouth ; 5 parts of Stafford 
ſhire and Warwickſhire on the weſt; 
| and by Lincolnſhire and Rutland- 
| & ſhire on the eaſt, It extends, from 
ee weſt to caſt, about thirty miles; 
from north to ſouth, about twenty-five miles; and is 
about ninety-ſix in circumference; and the town of 
Leiceſter, which is nearly in the centre of the e 
ſtands at the diſtance of ninety- eight miles north- north- 
weſt of London. 
Nr 

The principal rivers of this county are, the Welland, 
the Sour, and the Anker. The Welland, riſing near 
Harborough, a market. town of this county, runs north- 
eaſt ; and dividing Leiceſterſhire from Northamptonſhire, 
enters Rutlandſhire ; and continuing its courſe through 
that county, runs croſs the ſouth part of Lincolnſhire, 
into a bay of the German ocean called the Waſh. | 

The Sour, or Soure, anciently called the Leire, riſes 
about half way between Lutterworth and Hinckley, two 
market-towns of this county; and running north-eaſt by 
Leiceſter, receives the Eye, another river of this county; 
and then dire&ing its courſe north-north-welt, it falls 
into the Trent a few miles north of Aſhby de la Zouch, 
another market-town of Leiceſterſhire. 

The Anker riſes near the ſource of the Sour; and 
running north-weſt, and dividing Leiceſterſhire from 
Warwickſhire, falls into the Avon, a river of War- 
wickſhire.- . | 

Among all theſe rivers, there is not one that is made 
uſe of for carrying goods from one part of the county to 
another; though the Sour might be eaſily made navigable 
to Leiceſter to the Trent, and by that means open a 
communication with the other parts of the kingdom. 


Ain, Soil, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, 


| This being an inland county, without ſtanding waters, 
though waſhed by ſeveral ſtreams, the air is ſweet and 
healthy, and the face of the country agreeable, 
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The ſoil is in general very good, and'yields plenty of 
corn, graſs, and beans ; the beans are excellent, even to 
a proverb, The north-eaſt part bordering upon Lin- 
colnſhire, which is more hilly and gravelly, is however 


pit-coal in this part of the county, and the vaſt number 
of cattle, particularly ſheep, whoſe wool is much 
eſteemed, that feed upon the mountains, make ample 
amends for other deficiencies The ſouth-weſt patt 
bordering upon Warwickſhire, though it abounds with 
corn and paſture, is but indifferently provided with fuel, 
Leiceſterſhire in general is well provided with corn, fiſh, 
fowl, and cattle, patticularly horſes for the collar. 


Remarks on the HusBanvay of Leiceſterſhire. 


The ſoil of Leiceſterſhire is different in different parts 
of the county. They plough three or four times for 
wheat, ſow two buſhels; and gain upon an average three 
quarters and a half. For barley they ſtir the ground 
twice or thrice, ſow two buſhels and a half, — gain, 
upon a medium, four quarters. For oats they plough 
but once, ſow the ſame quantity as of barley, and gene- 
rally gain fix quarters and 4 half. They give but one 
earth for beans, ſow two buſhels, generally dibble them 
by a line in rows twenty inches aſunder : they hand- 
hoe them twice, and ſometimes hand-weed them. The 
price for dibbling is four ſhillings an acre ; the hoeing, 
four ſhillings . time; and the weeding, three ſhillings. 
The produce, on an average, is five quarters. Th 
alſo plough but once for peaſe, often dibble them in the 
ſame manner as beans, ſetting a buſhel and three quarters 
on an acre; hoe them twice, and weed them when ne- 
ceſſary: the mean crop is four quarters. They ſow rye 
on one ploughing, on a wheat ſtubble ; not for a crop of 
the grain, but to mow green for cattle, and alſo to feed 
ſheep in the ſpring. For turnips they plough from 
twice to five times, according to the nature of the ſoil, 
and the condition it is in; hoe them once or twice, and 
reckon the average value at two pounds ten ſhillings an 
acre: they generally uſe them for feeding their ſheep. 
Clover they ſow with barley or oats ; mow it once, and 

t, on an average, two tuns of hay from each acre; 


ares they ſow for mowing green : they feed horſes — 
i 


not remarkable for its fertility ; but the abundance of 
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for Ciftertian monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; 
in which, at the time of the diſſolution, were fourteen 


1 Ls + C8 .7 
the fable with them; they alſo tether bullockg/on them, 
which fattens them greatly. 1 


Their courſe of crops are, 7. fallow; 2. wheat; 
3, beans; 4. barley. Or, x. turnips; 2. batley; 3. 
wheat; 4. beans; 5. barley; 6. clover. Or, 1. tur- 
nips; 2. barley; 3. clover; 4. wheat; 5. turnips; 


6, wheat, Land lets from ten and ans ſhillings per 


acre, | 
MANUFACTURES. 

The principal buſineſs of this county is agriculture ; 
it has but one manufactory, which is of ſtockings, and 
of which they receive conſiderable advantage: 


MARKET Towns 3 


The market - towns are, Aſhby de la Touch, Billeſthon, 
Boſworth, Hallatom wan g's, Hinckley, Leiceſter, 
Loughborough, Lutterworth, Milton- Mowbray, Mount- 
ſorel, and Waltham on the Would. 29 

On leaving Nottinghamſhire, we croſſed the Sour, 


and viſited Loughborough, ſituated near the banks of 


that river, one hundred and ſeven miles from London. 
It is the ſecond town in the county, and, in the time of 
the Saxons, was a royal village. It was formerly a 


much more conſiderable town than at preſent, having nc Ader ol 
to te Virgin Mary, till the time of the diflolution, 


been greatly diminiſhes by fires: it is ſtill, however, an 
agreeable, town, ſurrounded with rich meadow- 

round. ere is a large church, and a free-ſchool, 
— a charity · ſchool for eighty boys, and another for 


twenty girls. 
Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and five annual 


fairs, viz. the twenty- eighth of Mareh, and the twent 

fifth of April, for horſes and cows, and the latter PAM 
likewiſe; Holy Thurſday, the twelfth of Auguſt, 

and the thirteenth of November, for horſes and cows ; 


and the latter for foals alſo. 
At a place near this town, called Garanton, Robert 


Polhs earl of Leiceſter, in the year 1133, built an abbey 


monks, whoſe poſſeſſions were rated at one hundred and 
eighty- ſix pounds fifteen ſhillings and two-pence' per 


At Grace de Dieu, about half way between Lough- 
borough and Aſhby de la Zouch, Roeſia de Verdon, 
about the twenty-fourth of Henry III, founded a priory 
for nuns of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to St. Mary 
'and the Trinity, Here were fifteen nuns at the time of 
the diſſolution, with a yearly. revenue of eighty-three 


pounds ſixteen ſhillings and fix-pence. 
In the neighbourhood of Loughborough, is the ſeat of 


the carl of Huntingdon, finely adorned with wood and 


water. The houſe is old, and not fo well fituated as 


could be wiſhed ; but the park is eſteemed one of the 
moſt beautiful in this county; and the ſeat is from it 
called Dennington Park. | f 
From hence we paſſed on to Aſhby de la Zouch, fo 
called from the Zouches, its ancient lords, to diſtinguiſh 
it from another Aſhby in this county, called alſo Afhby- 
Folvile. It is pleaſantly fituated between Prefton-Park 
and the Great-Park, on the borders of Derbyſhire, at 
the [diſtance of ninety-fix miles from London. Here 
is a large handſome church, and a neat ſtone eroſs in the 
principal ſtreet. Here is likewiſe a free-ſchool, the 
maſter of which has a handſome ſtipend. This place is 
remarkable for the excellency of its ale. . 
Here are the ruins of a * formerly belonging to 
the earls of Huntington, built by lord Haſtings, who 
was beheaded by king Richard III. Here king James I. 


with his whole court, quartered with the earl of Hun- 


tington for ſeveral days ; any which time, dinner was 

always ſerved up by thirty poor knights, with gold chains 

and velvet gowns. This palace being a garriſon for the 

king in the time of Charles I. was demoliſhed by the 
| 1 forces in 1648. 

This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and ſix 
annual fairs, viz. Eaſter- Tueſday and Whitſun-Tueſ- 
day, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; St. Bartholomew, 
the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, St. Simon and Jude, and 
the twenty-cighth of October, for horſes and cows. 


| firſt year of king 
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At Collerton, or Colcoverton, a ſmall town on the 
ealt of Aſhby de la Zouch, there is a mincral ſpring 
called Griffy-dath z and ſome coal mines, which, in the 


reign of king Henry VIII. burnt ſo many years together 
till the ſulphureous and bituminous matter which fed the 
flame was exhauſted; 

At Breedon on the Hill, upon the borders of Derby. 
ſhire, north-eaſt of Aſhby de la Zouch, there is a OP 
which is dedicated to K. Mary and St. Harduff, and | 
was given by Robert Ferrers, earl of Nottingham, about 
the year 1144, to the monaſtery of St, Oſwald ax 
Noſthell, or Noſtel-hall, near Wakefield, a market. 
town of Yorkſhire ; upon which here was a cell of Black 
canons, ſubordinate to that monaſtery, conſiſting of a 
prior and five religious; Its revenues; upon the diſiolu- 
tion, were rated at twenty: idur pounds ten ſhillings and 
four- pence per annuum. = 2. 3. 

At Charley and Ulveſcroſs; two ſolitary places in the 
foreſt of Churnwood, ſouth-eaſt of Aſhby de la Zouch 
there were ſettled in each three Friars Heremites, by 
Robert Blanchmains, earl of Leiceſter, in the time of 
Henry II. but by the conſent of the earl of Wincheſter 
patron of both houſes, in the time of king Edward II. 
they were united at Ulveſcroſs, where continued a priory 
of regular-canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated 


when there were eight religious in it, who were endowed 
with eighty-three pounds eleven ſhillings and fix-pence 
per anuum. P26 

North-eaſt of Aſhby de la Zouch, at a place called 
Langley, William Pantulph, and Burgea his wife, in 
the beginning of the reign. of king Henry II. or before, 
built a- prioty for Benedidtine nuns, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, the yearly revenues of which were rated, 
on the ſuppreſſion, at twenty-nine pounds ſeven ſhillings 
and four-pence. 

There was a houſe, with lands, belonging to the 
Knights Hofpitalers, at Heather, ſouth-eaſt of Aſhby 
de la Zouch, the gift of Ralph de Griſely, before the 

Jn. Tr had a diſtinct preceptory for 
ſome time, and afterwards was : accounted part of the 
preceptory of Dalby. © The valuation of this preceptory, 
about the time of the diſſolution, is ſaid to have amounted 
to thirty-nine pounds one fhi!ling and five-pence per 
annum. | | 

A roll of the fifth of Henry III. quoted by Mr. Burton, 
ſays, that at Caſtle Dunnington, north of Afhby de la 
Zouch, upon the borders of Derbyſhire, „ there was an 
0 hoſpital erected by J. ſometime conſtable of Cheſter, 
„of which Humphrey the chaplain was maſter; and 
© that there ought to be in it thirteen brothers and 
& ſiſters, but that they had no regular habit, nor ob- 
0 ſerved any rule, but received a portion of the tithes 
of the pariſh.” The founder appears to have been 
John Lacy, conſtable of Cheſter in the time of Henry II. 
it was dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, and valucd 
at three pounds thirteen ſhillings — four-pence per 
annum. | 

Boſworth, the next town we viſited, is pleaſantly 
ſituated in a wholeſome. air and fruitful ſuil, both for 
corn and graſs. It ſtands at the diſtance of one hundred 
and four miles from London, and has a good free- ſchool, 
founded by Sir Wolſton Dixey , but nothing elſe worthy 
of notice. 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz, the twenty-ſeventh of April, the 
twenty-fourth of June, and the fifth of October. 

Mr. Burton, who wrote a natural hiſtory of this 
county, remarks, that upon the manor of Lindlev, near 
Boſworth agd Hinckley, no adder, ſnake, or lizard, was 
ever ſeen, though they are common enough in the 
neighbourhood, 

Bofworth-field, known likewiſe by the name of Red- 
more-plain, three miles from Boſworth, was rendered 
famous by the memorable battle which was fought on that 
ſpot between king Richard III. in which he loſt his life, 
and Henry earl of Richmond, afterwards K. Henry VII. 
which put a period to the long and bloody contention 
between the Red Roſe and the White, or the two royal 


houſes of York and Lancaſter ; which, if we may credit 
reports 
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teport, had coſt the lives of eleven princes, twenty- 
three earls and dukes, three thouſand noblemen, knights, 
and gentlemen, and two hundred thouſand of the com · 
mon people, On the ſpot where the battle was fought, 
are frequently dug up pieces of armour, whole weapons, 
and other warlike accoutrements; particularly arrow- 
heads of very large dimenſions. © Here is likewiſe a little 
mount, from which, it is ſaid, Henry earl of Richmond 
made a fpeech to his army before the engagement. 


South of Boſworth, at Hingham, near the Watling- | 


ſtreet-way, in the year 1607, there were found, by 
turning up a great ſtone, two hundred and fifty pieces 
of ſilver, of king Henry III. of the value of three-pence 
each; two gold rings, one with à ruby, and the other 
with an agate; and a third of filver, in which was a flat 
ruddy ſtone, engraven with Arabic characters, which 
| Have been thus explained: “ By Mahomet, magnify 
« him; turn from him each hand that may hurt him.” 
Among this treaſure were alſo found ſeveral filver hooks, 
with links of a large gold chain. Theſe things were 
found by the fide of the ſtone ; and underneath it two 
or three pieces of ſilver coin, of Trajan the Roman em- 
peror. The ſtone itſelf is thought to have been the baſis 
of ſome altar dedicated to Trajan, according to the 
cuſtom of the Romans, who, under the foundations of 
their buildings and monuments, laid ſome of the coins 
of the reigning emperor. - The Engliſh money, rings, 
and other matters depoſited by the "ide of the ſtone, are 
thought to have been the treaſure of ſome ſew, which 
he buried here when that people were baniſhed by king 
Edward IJ. | * | 

Leaving Boſworth, we entered Hinckley, fituated on 
the borders of Warwickſhire, The aſſizes were for- 
merly held here, but now it is a place of very little note. 
It ſtands at the diſtance of ninety-one'miles from Lon- 
don. At the eaſt end of the church are to be ſeen. 
trenches and ramparts caſt up to a conſiderable height, 
which the inhabitants call Hugh's Caſtle, ſuppoling 
them to be the veſtiges of a caſtle built by Hugh Bigot, ä 
the firft earl of Norfolk. Here was formerly an alien 
priory of two Benedictine monks, belonging to Lyra, 
in Normandy, to which it was given by Robert Blanch- 
mains, earl of Leiceſter, before the year 1173. 

This town has a weekly market on Monday, and an 
annual fair, held on the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, for 
horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe. 

A college for a warden and prieſts, ſaid by Mr. Burton 
to have been built at Sapcote, ſouth-eaſt of Hinckley, by 
Sir Simon Baſſet, in the time of king Henry III. ſeems 
to be only the chauntry of three prieſts,” founded in the 
2 el of St. Mary's pariſh-church here, by Ralph 

allet. | 

In paſſing ſrom Hinckley to Lutterworth, we viſited 
High-croſs, which ſeems to be ſituated as it were in the 
centre of the higheſt ground in that part of England; 
for rivers run from hence in almoſt every direction. 
Here are ſeveral Roman antiquities : its ancient appel- 
lation was Benonis. The late earl of Denbeigh (whoſe 
ſeat is near this road), and the gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood, erected here a croſs of an handſome deſign, 
but of mouldering ſtone, through the deceit of the ar- 
chitect. It conſiſts of four Doric columns, regarding 
the four roads, with a gilded globe and croſs at top, 
upon a ſun-dial. On two ſides, between the four Tuſcan 
pillars, which compoſe a fort of pedeſtal, are theſe in- 
{criptions : e h | bs 
Vicinarum provinciarum, Vervicenſis ſcilicet & 22 

ornamenta, proceres patritiigue, — illuſtriſſimi 

Baſilii Comitis de Denbeigh, hanc columnam ffatuendam 

curaverunt, in gratam pariter & perpetuam memoriam Jani 


tandem a Sereniſſima Anna clauſi, A. D. M. DCC. XII. 
1 Thus tranſlated: | 

The noblemen and gentry. ornaments of the neighbour- 
ing counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, at the in- 
ſtances of the right.honourable Baſil earl of Denbeigh, 
have cauſed this pillar to be erected, in grateful as 
well as perpetual remembrance of PEace at laſt re- 


ftored by her Majeſty Queen Anne, in the year of our 
Lord M.DCC. 11. 2 ; . 
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The inſeription on the other ſide runs thus: 


Si veterum Romanorum veſtigia guæras, hic cernas, viater. 
Hic enim celeberrimæ illorum vie militares ſeſe mutuo 
ſecantes ad extremos uſque Britannie limites procurrunt : 


| lapidem caftra ſua ad Stratam, & ad Fofſam tumulum, 
Claudius quidam cohortis præfectus habuifſe videtur. 


Which may be thus rendered : 


If, traveller, you ſearch for the footſtèps of the ancient 
Romans, here you may behold them. For here their 
moſt celebrated ways, crofling one another, extend to 
the utmoſt boundaries of Britain: here the Vennones 
kept their quarters; and, at the diſtance of one mile 
from hence, Claudius, a certain commander of à co- 
hort, ſeems to have had a camp toward the Street, 
and toward the Foſſe a tomb, FO ; 


The Watling-ſtreet, meaſuring from Cheſter through 
London and Dover, makes a firait line with Rome. 
Which ſeems to have been ſo contrived' by the great 
founders, that in travelling upon it, they might have the 
ſatisfaction of reflecting, that they were going upon the 
line which. led to the capital of the empire, - | 

This road is not paſſable” but juſt in the middle of 
ſummer, after the coal-carriages have beaten the way; 
for as the ground is a ſtiff clay, fo, after rain, the water 
ſtands as in a diſh, and horſes fink into it up to their 
bellies, | 

Having viewed every thing remarkable at High- croſs, 
we paſſed on to Lutterworth, a ſmall market-town 
ſituated on the borders of Warwickſhire, eighty-four 


of the Reformation, was many years rector of this pariſh. 
The church, which is a very handſome ſtructure, and 
has a lofty ſpire, was beautified about twenty years ago 
with new pavements, pews, &c. but the pulpit was 
continued, in memory of that learned and pious preacher, 
who died and. was buried here in peace; though, about 
forty years after he had paid the debt of nature, his bones 
were taken out of his grave, and burnt, by order of the 
council of Conſtance, 4 

Here was formerly an hoſpital, built and endowed by 
Raiſe de Verdon, and Nicholas her ſon, in the reign of 
king John, 'for a prior, or maſter, and brethren : it was 
dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and valued, upon the 
diſſolution, at twenty-ſix pounds nine ſhillings and five- 
pence. per annum. 

This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. the ſecond of April, for horſes, 


ſorts of cattle and cheeſe. | 

Near the town of Lutterworth is one of the moſt re- 
markable curioſities in this county : it is a petrifying 
ſpring, the water of which is exceeding cold, and fo 
ffrongly impregnated with petrifying particles, that in a 
very little time, it converts wood, and ſeveral other ſub- 
| ſtances, into ſtone. | 
_- Cleybrook, a village north-weſt of Lutterworth, is 
ſuppoſed by the inhabitants to have been formerly a part 
of Cleyceſter, at the diſtance of one mile from that 
place, which, in the time of the Romans, was a flouriſh- 
ing city. Large foundations, conſiſting of ſquare ſtones, 
have been diſcovered here, and Roman bricks and coins 
have been often dug up. It is obſerved, that the earth, 
ſo far as the city extended, is of a datker colour than 
that beyond it, and ſo rich, that it has been uſed by the 
huſbandmen in the neighbourhood for manure. 

Theſe particulars, with the diſtance of Cleyceſter 
from Banaventa, now Weedon, a. Tur near Tow- 
ceſter, a market-town of Northamptonfhire, and the 
name of a bridge upon the Avon, near Lutterworth, 
called Bensford, have inclined Mr. Camden to believe, 
that this was the ſettlement of the Bennones or Venones, 
which Antoninus places next after Banaventa ; and he 
is confirmed in that opinion by an aſſertion of Antoninus, 
that the Roman way called Watling-ſtreet parted there 
into two branches, which it is found to do here; for a 


branch of it, now called the Foſſe-way, leads to Ratæ, 
ſuppoſed 
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hie flativa ſua habuerunt Vennones ; & ad primum adbinc 


miles from London. John Wickliff, the morning-ſtac 


cows, and ſheep ; and the ſixteenth of September, for all 
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All the fairs and markets of England. There is an en- 
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fappoſed ta be the town of Leiceſter; and to Vernometum, 
ſuppoſed to be Burrowhill, near Billeſdon, while che 


ether paſſes into Wales. 
At Swinsford; ſouth-eaſt of Lutterworth, there is a 


church, which was given to the Hoſpitalers, before the 
\ firit of John, by R 


rt Rivell ; and here was ſettled a 
ſmall preceptory of that order. - 


Harborough, the next town through which-we paſſed, 


is a great thoroughfare in the road from London to 


Derby. It was anciently called Haverburg, and is 
diſtant from London eighty- ſour miles. Here is a good 
free-ſchool, and a handſome chapel of eaſe to Great 
Bowden, its pariſh.. This place, in the time of Camden, 
was famous for its great beaſt-fair, and it is ſtill remark- 
able for producing the beſt hofſes and colts in the county. 
It is obſerved of this town, that there are no lands be- 
longing to it, which gave riſe to à proyerb among the 
inhabitants, That a gooſe will eat up all the graſs in 


_ « Harborough;” and children are threatened with being 


* thrown into Harborough field.” 
Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the twenty-ninth of April, for horfes, cows, | 
and hogs; and the nineteenth of October, far 
eattle, cheeſe, pewter, braſs, hats, cloaths, and the. laſt 
day for leather: this fair continues ten days. 
Leiceſter, the next place we viſited, is ſituated on the 


river Soure, ninety-eight miles from London. It was 2 


conſiderable town in the time of the Romans, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the Ratz, or Rage Coritanorum of An- 


' toninus, becauſe it ſtands on the military road called 


the Foſle-way, as well as from the Roman coins and 
other antiquities that have been diſcovered here at ſeveral 
times, and its exact correſpondence with the diſtances in 


the Itinersry. In the time of the Saxon heptarchy, it 


was the ſee of a biſhop, which being removed to Dor- 
cheſter, in Oxfordſhire, after the ſucceſſion of eight 


relates, when it fell to decay, till the year 9A, when | of 4 
a diſtance, as to give no diſturbance to one another. 


it was repaired and fortified with new walls by the noble 


lady Edelfleda; and then, ſays Matthew Paris, it be- 
eme a moſt wealthy town, and is ſaid to have had thirty- 


two pariſh-churches. It was well peopled and frequented 


at the coming in of the Normans ; but in the reign of | 


Henry II. the ſame hiſtorian fays, that for joining in 
rebellion againſt him with Robert earl of Leiceſter, it 


was beſieged and taken, the caſtle diſmantled, and the 


walls quite thrown down. The citizens were ſome of 
them fned, others baniſhed, and ſome fled for ſanctuary 
to St. Albans and Edmund's Bury. It remained thus in 


- Tuins till the reign of Edward III. when, being favoured 


by Henry Plantagenet the earl, and his ſon Henry duke 


; of Lancafter, it began to recover; for the duke founded 


and endowed a collegiate church and hoſpital, without 
the South-gate, in which he placed a dean and twelve 

nons, as many vicars and other miniſters; a hundred 
Kh fick men and women, and ten able women to aſſiſt 
them; but at the diſſolution the church was demoliſhed. 

The firſt law for burning heretics, and by which the 
lord Cobham and others fuffered death, was made in a 
parliament held in this town in the gh of Henry V. 
declaring the favourers of Wickliff's doctrine (who had 
been or of Lutterworth, in this county) heretieks 
and traitors. In the civil wars, this town was beſieged 


by king Charles I. and taken by ſtorm on the thirty- 


firſt of May, 1645, when his army gave no quarter to 
the garriſon, hanged ſome of the committee, and plun- 
dered the inhabitants, Sir Thomas Fairfax coming too 
Jate to relieve it, befieged it again, and forced the new 
arriſon to ſurrender upon terms. Thus was this town 
arrafſed by two ſieges, one upon the back of another; 
bur it has pretty well recovered, and the preſent ſtate of 
it is thus: Set oh . 
It is the largeſt, beſt built; and moſt populous town 
in the ſhire, "20 | | | 
Idas a borough and corporation, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, a ſteward, bailiff, twenty-four aldermen, forty- 
eight common-councilmen, à ſolicitor, a town-clerk, | 
two chamberlains, &c. and bad its firſt charter from 
king John. Its market is well furniſhed with proviſions, 
eſpecially corn; the fteemen are exempt from all toll in 


- 
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quilite piece of workmanſhip in the high-ſtreet,; in form 
7 our Saviour's croſs. Here are {ix pariſhes, thi ON d 


ve churches; and the hoſpital, built by Heary Planta- 
enet, duke of Lancaſter, continues in a tolerable cou- 
tion, being ſupported by fome revenues of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter, and it is capable of maintaining a hundred 
aged people decently. t the moſt ſtately edifice of 
this kind now is, the new bede-houſe or hoſpital, built 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and endowed by Sir William 
Wigiſton, a merchant of the ſtaple in this town, for 
twelve poor lazars, which has a chapel and a library for 
the uſe of the miniſters and ſcholars belonging to the 
town; and there is another near the abbey for ſix widows. 
Here is a charity-{chool for thirty boys and ten girls, 
all taught and cloathed at the expence of a private gen. 
tlewoman, the regiſter, and the commiſſa 
The inhabitants have greatly im — . the manufac- 
ture of ſtockings, vaſt quantities of which are wove by 
frames in this and many other neighbouring towns and 


villages, and in ſome years it bas returned ſixty thou- 


ſand pounds. | 
It has had the honour of being an earldom, as long 


almoſt as any city or town in England; and upon th 

' extinction of the noble family of the Sidne S, — 3 
the laſt earls, now gives that title to 
lord Lovel, who was created earl of Leiceſter in May 1744. 


homas Coke, 


Before the caſtle was difmantled, it was a prodigious 
building, it being the court of the great Pan duke of 
Lancaſter, who added twenty-ſix acres of ground to it, 


which he incloſed with a ſtrong wall of ſquare tone 


eighteey feet high, and called it his Not um opus, now 
vulgarly Newark, where are the beſt houſes in or near 
Leiceſter; and they ftill continue extra-parochial, as 
being under caſtle-guard, by an ancient grant from the 
crown. Its hall and kitchen ſtill remain intire ; the 
former of which is ſo lofty and ſpacious, that the courts. 

uſtice which are held here at the aſſizes, are at ſuch 


One of the gateways of this palace has an arch of curious. 
workmanſhip, and in the tower over it is kept the ma- 
gazine for the county militia. | 

In the meadows, near the town, was anciently a fa- 
mous monaſtery, from its ſituation, called St. Mary de 
Pratis, or Prez, ſince turned into a dwelling-houſe and 
garden, where the only thing that is worth ſeeing is a 
pleaſant terrace-walk, ſypported by an embattled wall, 
with lunets hanging aver the river, and ſhaded with trees. 
The adjacent meadow is the place for the horſe- races. 
It is ſaid that king Richard III. who was killed in the 
battle at Boſworth, was interred in St. Margaret's 
church, near Which was formerly the ſee of its biſhop, 


as appears by a ground there ſtill called the Biſhop's 


Barn-Cleſe, and a royalty called to this day the Biſhop's 
Fee, This church is a noble and elegant ſtructure, 
and famous for a ring of ſix of the moſt tuncable bells 
in the kingdom. There is a remarkable epitaph in 
St. Martin's, another of its churches, which ſhews, 
that Mr. Heyric, who died in 1589, in the ſeventy- 
ſnth-year of his ws lived in one houſe with his wife 
fifty-two years, and in all that time buried neither man, 
woman, nor child, though they were ſometimes twenty 
in family. And the widow, who lived to be ninety- 
ſeven, ſaw before her death (in December 1711) of her 


children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, to 


the number of one hundred and forty-three. 

Here is a church dedicated to All Saints, near which, 
about half a century ago, a curious piece of Roman an- 
tiquity was diſcovered, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the fable 
of Diana and Acteon, as related by Ovid, wrought in 
little ſtones, ſome white, and others of a cheſnut colour. 

"Here have been frequently found medals and coins, 
both of ſilver and copper, in great abundance ; particu- 


| larly of the emperors eſpaſian, Domitian, Trajan, and 


Antoninus. | 

Leiceſter ſends two members to paxliamenr, has two 
weekly markets, on Wedneſday and Saturday ; and four 
annual fairs, viz. the twelfth of May, and the fifth of 
July, for horſes, cows, and ſheep ; the tenth of October, 


for cattle, but chiefly for cheeſe; and the eighth of 


December, a ſmall fair for cattle. 
Near 
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Near this town was diſcovered the remains of what is 
ſuppoſed to have been a hot bath in the time of the Ro- 
mans. It is conſtructed of ſmall ſtones, each about an 
inch long, half an inch broad, and half an inch thick: 
the roof. is arched, and the whole perforated by ſeveral 
ſmall earthen pipes, through which the water is ſup- 
poſed to have been conveyed : the ſtones are finely ce- 
mented with a thin mortar ; and the whole work, which 
was conſiderably below the ſurface of the ground, is ſaid ' 
to have been about ſix yards long, and four broad: the 


S 


height we are not told, either to the ſpringing of the 
arch, or the top of it. 1 

Near St. Nicholas's church, in this town, there is an 
old wall, called the Jewry Wall, compoſed of rag-ſtones 
and Roman bricks, There are ſeveral niches in it of an 
oval figure, which probably were the receptacles of Ro- 
man urns, th: the inhabitants have an extravagant 
notion, that in theſe niches the ancient Britons ed 
up their children to idols. | | 

From hence we paſſed on to Mountſorel, properly 
called Mount-Sour-Hill, from the river Sour on the 
weft ſide of it, and a hill in the middle of the town. 
It is diſtant from London one hundred and four miles ; 
and fituated partly in the pariſh of Burrow, and partly in 
that of Rodely, Here were formerly two chapels, but 
at preſent there is but one: there is a bridge over the 
Sour, and the remains of a caſtle, which originally be- 
longed to the earls of Leiceſter ; but in the year 1217, 
was beſieged and demoliſhed by the inhabitants of theſe | 
parts, who had ſuffered much by the excurſions of the 

rriſon. * | | | 

This town has a weekly market on Monday, and an 
annual fair, called Holiday-fair, for toys. EP 

King Henry III. gave the manor and church of 
Rodely, near Mountſorel, to the Knights Templars, 
who ſettled a commandry of their order here, which, 
with other lands, came afterwards to the Knights Hoſpi- 
talers, who enjoyed the ſame till the general diſſolution, 
about which time this preceptory was valued at eighty- 
ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 

Waltham on the Would is ſituated near a hilly, 
heathy, barren tract, called Wrekin in the Would, at 
the diſtance of ninety-one miles from London. It is a 
mean, poor town, but has a charity-ſchool, a weekly 
market on "Thurſday, and an annual fair on the nine- 
teenth of September, for horſes, horned cattle, ſwine, 
and goods of all forts. 

At Croxton-Kyriel, north-eaſt of Waltham on the 
Would, Porcarius de Linus, in the year 1162, built an 
abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons, dedicated to St. John 
the Evangeliſt, which, at the ſuppreſſion, was endowed 
with three hundred and eighty-five pounds and ten-pence 
per annum, 

Continuing our journey, we paſſed on to Milton- 
Mowbray, ſo called from its ancient lords, the noble 
family of Mowbray. It is a large, well-built town, 
ſituated in a fertile ſoil, at the diſtance of ane hundred 
and four miles from London, and is almoſt — 
with the river Eye, over which it has two fine bridges. 
The church here is remarkably large and handſom 
built in the form of a croſs; and in the opinion of Dr. 
Gibſon, was formerly collegiate. Here is a free-ſchool, 
and this place is noted for frequent horſe-races. There 
was an eſtate here, which, with the advowſon of the 
rectory, was given to Lewis, a conſiderable borough- 
town in Suſſex; here was a ſmall priory or hoſpital, 
a cell to that monaſtery. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, the moſt con- 
ſiderable for cattle of any in this part of England; and 
three weekly markets, viz. the firſt Monday and Tueſday 
after the ſeventeenth of January ; on the Monday a ſhew 
of horſes, - and "Tueſday, horſes and horned cattle ; 
Whitſun-Tueſday, for horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep ; 
and the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, for ſwine, and other cattle, 

In the neighbourhood of this town is Burton-Lazars, 
ſo called from its ancient hoſpital for lazars, or lepers ; 
ſo rich, that all the inferior lazar-houſes in England were 
In ſome fort ſubjett to its tbaſter, as he himſelf was to 
the maſter of the lazars of Jeruſalem. It is ſaid to have 


— 


been built in the time of the Normans, by a general col - 


=; 


lection throughout England, but chiefly by the aſſiſtance 
of Roger de Mowbray, who, in the time of king Stephen, 
gave two carucates of land, an houſe and a mill. Leland 
ſays, it was founded by lord Mowbray, for a maſter, and 
eight brethren of the Auguſtine order, in the reign of 
Henry I. at which time, * Camden, the leproſy, by 
ſome called Elephantiaſis, ran by infection all over Eng- 
land, and was believed to bave come originally from 
Egypt. This hoſpital was dedicated to the Viewin Mary 
and St. Lazarus; and its poſſeſſions, upon the diſſolution, 
were valued at two hundred and ſixty- five pounds ten 
ſhillings and two-pence per annum. 3 

At Dalby,” in. the ſame neighbourhood, there was a 
preceptory of the Knights Hoſpitalers, thought to have 
been founded by Robert Boſla, earl of Leiceſter, in the 
former part of the reign of king Henry II. and valued, 
upon the diſſolution, at the yearly revenues of ninety- 
one pounds two ſhillings and eight-pence. | 

Roger Beller, in the ninth year of Edward IT. begun 
a ſmall chauntry in the chapel af St. Peter, near his ma- 
nor-houfe at Kirkby Bellers, on the north-weſt fide of 
Milton -Mowbray, which ſome ſew years after he in- 
creaſed into a ſort of college for a warden and twelve 
ſecular prieſts. It was made conventual for a prior and 
regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, in the 
year 1359; and fo it continued till the diſſolution, when 
here were ten religious, who weile endowed with one 
hundred and forty-two pounds ten ſhillings and three- 
pence per annum. EL 8 
Billeſdon, the next place we paſſed through, is a little, 
obſcure town, in which there is nothing worthy of note, 
at the diſtance of ſeventy- two miles from London. 

Here is a weekly market on Friday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the twenty-third of April, and the twenty- 
fifth of July, for pewter, braſs, and toys. g 

At Tilton on the Hill, eaſt of this town, there was 
an hoſpital, annexed by Sir William Burdet, to Burton 
Lazars, in the time of king Henry II. 

Hallaton is fituated in the midſt of a rich foil, not- 
withſtanding which, it is remarkable for its poverty. It 
ſtands at the diſtance of eighty miles from London, and 
has a charity-ſchool, ; 

This town. has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
three annual fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, the twenty- 
third of May, and the thirteenth of June, for horſes, 
horned cattie, pewter, braſs, and cloaths. 

At Loddington, north-eaſt of Hallaton, Richard 
Baſſet, and Maud Ridell, his wife, in the latter part of 
the reign of king Henry I. founded a priory of canons 
of the order of St. Auguſtine, dedicated to John the 
Baptiſt. At the ſuppreſſion, its yearly revenues were 
valued. at three hundred and ninety-nine pounds three 
ſhillings and-three-pence. 

At Oweſton, about half a mile between this town 


and »Milton-Mowbray, Sir Robert Grimbald, in the 


time of king Henry IT. built and endowed a ſmall abbey 
for canons regular of the order of St. Auſtin, which he 


dedicated to St. Andrew, and in which, about the time 


of the diſſolution, there were twelve canons, whoſe 
yearly revenues were valued at one hundred and ſixty- 
one pounds fourteen ſhillings and two-pence. 

South-eaſt of this town, at a place called Bradley, a 
ſmall priory of the order of St. Auſtin was founded by 
Robert Bundy, /or Burneby, in the time of king John. 
It had but two canons at the time of the ſuppreſſion, 
whoſe lands were rated at twenty pounds fifteen ſhillings 
and ſeven- pence per annum. =" 

Sir Anketine de Martival, in the ſecond year of Ed- 
ward I. founded a college or chauntry, in the chapel of 
the manor-houſe of Noſely, north-weſt of Hallaton, 
and dedicated it to the Aſcenſion of our Lord, and the 
Aſſumption of the Virgin * This college was 
farther endowed by Rojer, the ſon of the above-men- 
tioned knight, archdeacon of Leiceſter, and afterwards 
biſhop of Saliſbury, about the thirty- fourth of Edward I. 
It conſiſted of a warden and certain brethren, according 
to Mr. Burton ; but according to other writers, of three 
prieſts, who had diſtin prebends, three clerks, and 
four choriſters. Upon ſome occaſion, it was valued, 
in the twenty-fourth of Henry VI. at fix pounds thirteen 

ſhillings 
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ſhillings and four-pence per annum. But the eſtate muſt 
have been worth more beſore the diſſolution, becauſe, in 
the year 1553, above ſeventeen pounds were yearly paid 
to the members of this college n and not other- 
wiſe preferred. c 8 

There is a church at Stokerſton, not far from Halla- 
ton, near which John Boyvile, lord of the manor, in 


the fifth of Edward IM. built an alms-houſe, dedicated | 


to the Virgin: Mary, for a chaplain and three poor per- 
ſons, and ſettled lands on them to the value of ten pounds 


ger annum. 
'Gvrrous' PravTs: fouhd in Leiceſterſhire. 


The narrow and ſerrated leaved Sea-orache ; Atriplex 
anguftifolia maritima dentata, Mor. found on the banks 
of the river Soure. 

Periwinkle ; Clematis Daphnotdes minor, J. B. found 
in the hedges and buſhes near Bilſden. 

Millet Cyperus-graſs; 
by the fide of the river Wreke. ; 
Engliſh Cow Sea-heath ; Erica maritima Anglica ſu- 
— Part; found on ſandy banks near the river 

ence. 

Narrow leaved Wild-creſſe; Fhlaſpr anguftifelium, 

B. found in many places of this county we 

S m— with a r leaf and ftrong ſcent ; 
Adentha aneuftifolia ſpicata glabra, folio rugaſiore, odore 
graviere ; . in — — — the 5 — Soure. 

e with 2 3 

ws hirſutum, ſpica latiore, J. B. foun o by the 
nde of qe wer vai wy 4 
HForſe- mint, or round leaved Wild-mint; Men- 
taſtrum, ſeu mentha fylveftris rotundiore folio, C. B. 
found near Lutterworth. ; 
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The greateſt Marſh-tree Sow-thiſtle ; Sonchus erb- 
reſcens alter, Ger. Sound by the ſide of the river Soure.. 
Square-eared creſted Graſs; Gramen ariftatum qua- 
dratum; found among corn, near Leiceſter. | 

Mountain Ct with a ſingle ſpike and reflected 
.awns; Gramen avenaceum mentanum, = famplici, ariſlis 
recurvis; found in the fields near Milton-Mowbray, 

Common Thorow-wax; Perfeliata vulgaris, Ger. 
found among corn near Mountſorel. 

: Wood-ſortel ; Zujula vulgaris, J. B. found in the 
- woods. 

White-flowered Baſtard Hellebore ;. Elleborine minor, 
fore albo, Part; found near Loughborough. 

Penny-royal ; Palegium vulgare, F. B. Pound on the 
borders of ſprings, and other watery places in this 
count . 

Calamint; Calamintha aris, flare magno, F. B. 
found in ſeveral-parts by = oo in , places,. 
under hedges, eſpecially near Leiceſter. 

Hoarhound; Marrubium album vulgare, C. B. found 
near Ke th. | 
- Hedge-Muſtard E 


ryſmum vulgare, F. B. found in 
plenty by the way- ſides, near Bilſden. 

. Purging Flax; Linum pratenſe floribus exiguis, C. B. 
found on the upland paſtures, near Mountſorel. 
Pimpernel; | Anagalis mas, Ger. found frequently in 
corn-fields near Milton-Mowbray. 

. Ground-pine ; Chamepitys odora lutea, Gor. found on 
the hills near Mountſorel, 


MEemMBERs of PARLIAMENT for Leiceſterſhire. 


This county ſends four members to parliament ; two 
knights of the ſhire for the county, and two burgeſſes 
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for the borough of Leiceſter, 
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HIS county is bounded. on the north and north- 
eaſt by Lincolnſhire ; on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt 


by Northamptonſhire; and on the weſt, north-weſt, 


and ſouth-weſt, by Leiceſterſhire. It is the leaſt county 
in England, meaſuring from north to ſouth only fifteen 
miles; from eaſt to welt, but ten; and is no more, than 
forty in circumference. Okeham, the county town, is 
diſtant ninety-fix miles north- north- weſt from London; 
Rutlandſhire, in the time of the Romans, was part of 
the diſtrict inhabited by the Coritani, of whom mention 
will be made in the account of Derbyſhire; and under 


Co 
1 
7 


the Saxons it was part of the kingdom of Mercia. 

This county is watered by two rivers, the Wellinl 
and the Gwaſh, The Welland, which runs gn the 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt,” has been deſcribed in the account 

of Lincolnſhire. W "II 

The Gwaſh, or Waſh, as it is commonly called, 

riſes near Okeham, in a diſtrict of the county ſurrounded 

by hills, and called the Vale of Catmoſe, a name ſup» 
poſed to have been derived from Caet Maes, which, in 
the ancient Britiſh language, ſignifies à woody e 
This river runs eaſtward; and dividing the county near 
into two equal parts, falls into the Welland near Stam- 
ford in, Lincolaſhire, , „ „ TO 
Theſe rivers are of great uſe to the county, but neither 

of them is navigable. r 

Ax, Soil, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is eſteemed as good as that, of 
any in England; and being quite free from the fogs 
and miſts which ariſe from, ditches, meers, and large 
rivers, is rendered remarkably healthy. The ſoil is 
very fruitful, both in corn and paſture, which feeds 
great numbers of cattle, particularly ſheep, whoſe wool 
is obſerved to be more red than in any other county, 
from the redneſs peculiar to the ſoil. The Vale of Cat- 
moſe more eſpecially is noted for the richneſs of its land, 
being equal to any in the kingdom. Here is abundance 
of wood for firing; and the rivers, whoſe waters are 
remarkably good, yield great plenty of fiſh. | | 


Remarks on the HUSBANDRY: of Rutlandſhire. 


The ſoil . is various in various parts of the county. 
In general, it is light and dry, and with good tillage 
and manure, Wen crops of corn, turnips, &. 
The rent is from eight to twelve ſhillings an acre, but | 
the graſs and paſture land conſiderably dearer. Their 
courſe of crops is, 1. fallow 4:2. wheat; 3. barley ; 
4. clover and trefoil. Or, I. turnips; 2. barley; 3. 
yum two years; 4. fallow; 5. wheat z 6. barley, 
hey plough three times for wheat, ſow three buſhels, 
and reckon two quarters a middling crop. For barley 
they plough twice, ſow four buſhels, and reckon the 
return two quarters and a half at a medium. They 
very ſeldom give above one earth for oats; ſow four 
buſhels and a half, or five buſhels, and reckon three 
quarters the mean produce. 5 I 


| 


— 


MARKET Towns. 


The market- towns are, Okeham and Uppingham. 

Okeham is ſuppoſed to be ſo called from ſome oak 
trees which grow in its 5 It is tolerably 
well built, and pleaſantly ſituated in the Vale of Cat- 
moſe, at the diſtance of ninety-ſix miles from London. 


; | year 1398, by Mr. W 


4 


the caſtle hall door. 
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built by Walkelin de Ferraris, in the reign of William 


the Conqueror. In this caſtle is a hall; called the Shire- 
hall, where the aſſizes are held, and the public buſineſs 
of the county tranſacted. Here is a church, dedicated 
to All Saints, which is a fine ſtructure, with a lofty 
ſpire. A free-ſchool and an hoſpital were built here, 
and endowed in the reign of king James I. by Mr. 
Robert P by ow parſon of North Luffenham, about 
four or five miles ſouth-eaſt of this ton: and a:icharity- 
ſchool was opened in 1711, for teaching and eloathing 
twelve boys and twelve girls. Here is likewiſe an 
hoſpital, very much decayed, which was founded and 
endowed in the reign of king Richard II. about the 
7 r. William Dalby, merchant of Exton, 
about three miles from this place. Ga; 
© The only ſubject of curioſity - for which this county 
is retmarkable, is one Jeffrey Hudſon, a man born in 
| this town in the year 1H19, who, when he was feven 
years of age, was "but fifteen inches high; though his 
panes, Yo had ſeveral other children of a common 
ze, were tall and Iufty, At that age, he was taken 
into the family of the duke of Buckingham; and to di- 
vert the court, who, on a progreſs through this county, 
were entertained at the duke's ſeat at Burley on the fil 
he was ſerved up to table in a cold pye. Between the 
ſeventh and thirtieth years of his age, he did not advance 
many inches in ſtature; but foon after he was turned of 
thirty, he grew eto the height of three feet nine inches, 
which he never exceeded. | He was given to Henrietta 
Maria, conſort of king Charles I. probably at the time 


J 


| when he was ſerved up in the pye; and that princeſs 


kept him as her dwarf, and is ſaid to have often em- 
ployed him on meſſages abroad. When the civil war 
broke out, he was made a captain of horſe in the king's 
ſervice ; but going with the queen into France, he killed 
the brother of lord Crofts in a duel, on horſeback, for 
which he was expelled that court. In conſequence of 
this diſgrace, he went to fea, was taken by a Turkiſh 
pirate; and after having remained a flave in Barbary 
ſeveral years, 'was redeemed, and came to Enzland, 
where he lived many years upon penſions from the duke 
of Buckingham, and other noblemen; but being a 
Papiſt, he was, in 1678, upon ſuſpicion of being con- 
cerned in Oates's plot, taken up, and committed pri- 


. | foner to the Gatehouſe in Weſtminſter, where he lay a 


conſiderable time, but was at laſt diſcharged, and died 
in 1682, at the age of ſixty-three. 

There is an ancient * ſtill preſerved at Okeham, 
which requires, that every peer of the realm, the firit 
time he comes wichin the precincts of this lordſhip, ſhall 
forfeit a ſnoe from the horſe he rides on, or from one of 
his coach-horſes, if he be in a carriage, to the lord of 
the caſtle and manor ; if he refuſe, the bail: of the 
manor has power to ſtop his coach, and take one ot 
from one, or other of the horſes, unleſs he agrees to 
redeem it with money; in which caſe, a ſhoe is male 
according to his directions, and ornamented, in pro- 
portion to the ſum given, by way of fine, and nailed to 
Some ſhoes are of curious work- 
| manſhip, and ſtamped with the names of the donors : 
ſome are made very large, and ſome gilt. Over the 
judge's ſeat, where he fits at the aſſizes, there is one of 
very curious workmanſhip ; it is five feet and a half in 
length, and of a proportionable breadth. - 

The ancient lords of the place wete of the family of 
Ferrers, the arms of which are three horſe-ſhoes ; and 
the name Ferrers is derived from the Latin Ferrarius, 
which ſignifies A Worker in Iron, or a Smith, and ſuch 
are Farriers, the ſhoe- makers for horſes, 

As the ancient lords, therefore, muſt be ſuppoſed to 


Here is an ancient caſtle, almoſt in ruins, which was 


43 


have had a right of Ts, ſome forfeiture upon enter- 
ng 
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ing their manor, as an acknowledgment of their right, | ſeven miles from London; and is a neat, compact, well- 
the name and arms will account for making the for- | built, modern town, with an hoſpital and a free-ſchool 
feiture in this place a horſe-ſhoe. both founded in 1584, by Mr. Johnſon, the founder of 
Okeham has à weekly market on Saturday, and three | the ſree-ſchool of Okeham. The ſtandard of the weights 
annual fairs, viz. the fifteenth of March, for horned | and meaſures for the county, was, by a ſtatute of 
cattle and ſheep; the fixth of May, for cattle, ane a | Henry VII. appointed to be kept in this town. Its 
' thew of ftone-horſes; and the eleventh of September, | church is a rectory, of which the biſhop of London is 
for horſes and ſwine. patron. The Brand here is noted for horſe-races, 
Market Overton, a village three miles diſtant from | Here is a well frequented weekly market on Wedneſ- 
this town, is ſuppoſed to have been the Roman ſtation, | day, for cattle and corn; and two annual fairs, viz. the 
called by Antoninus Margedunum. That this was a | ſeventh of March, and the ſeventh of July, for horſes, 
Roman ſtation, ſeems pretty certain, from the number | horned cattle, and coarſe linen cloth. 
of Roman coins that have rent times been dug up 2 
here; and that it was a unum, is conjectured | _ | AN : : 
from the exact correſ 8 the diſtance between Se, eee eee 
this place and other Roman ſtations, as laid down in] Bird's-foot; Ornitopodium majus, Ger. found in the 
the Itinerary, as well as from the etymology of the | fields near Okeham. | | 
name; Margi being ſuppoſed to have been de- Tender 8 Bell-flower ; Campanula palufre 
rived from the ancient word Marga, which fignifies | oymbularie faliis, Ger. found frequently on watery banks 
Linon, a fort of marle or ſtony ſubſtance, with | of the river Gwaſh. | | 
which this place ſo abounds, that the inhabitants ma- | Maiden Pinks; illus minor repens nofftras, Ray. 
nure their ground with it. „ Theſe flowers, which the ſeedſmen call Matted Pinks, 
At Ketton, a village ſouth-eaſt of Okeham, there is | grow in plenty on ſandy hills near Aleſthorp. 
a rent collected yearly from the inhabitants, by the} Water-mint of a ſpicy ſmell ; Mentha ar venſis verti- 
ſheriff of the county, of two ſhillings, pro, acreis regine, | cillato folia rotundiore odore aromatico, Ray. This is a very 
that is, for. the queen's boots, The occaſion of this tax ſcarce plant, but found at the foot of the hills near Preſton. 
does not appear. "Pt, be ET; | Blue ſweet ſmelling Toad- flax; Linaria odorata monſ- 
There was formerly an alien priory of Benedictine | paſſulana, 4 B. found in the hedges near Preſton. 
"his town, cell to | ettle; Urtica de era ſemine magno lim, ſeu 


. monks at Edyweſton, ſouth-eaſt of | 
the abbey of St, George at Banguervil, in Normandy, | «rtica_. „ Ray; ound in ſhady ditches near 


to which it was given by William de Tankervill, cham- | Uppingham. 
berlain to Henry I. About the fourteenth year of | Self-heal ; Prunella vulgaris, Part; found in paſture 
Richard II. it was conveyed to the Carthuſians of Co- grounds near Langham. 
ventry, a city of Warwicklhire. : Wild Thyme ; Thymus /ylve/tris, Ger. found in great 
South of this town, at a place called Brook, there [plenty on moſt of the downs and upland paſtures of this 
was a ſmall priory of regular canons, of the order of f county. | 
St. Auguſtine, founded by Hugh Ferrers, in the time of Squinancy-wort; Symanchica Lugduniehſis, Ger. found 
king Richard I. It was ſubordinate to the monaſtery of fin ſeveral parts of the foreſt of Liſfield. | 
Kenelworth, near the city of Coventry, in Warwick- | Wzld-rue; Ruta montane, Ger. found in ſome parts 
ſhire, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Its revenues, | near Lynden. , 
on the ſuppreſſion, were valued at forty pounds per annum. | I The later autumnal. Gentian, with leaves like centaury; 
At Manton, ſouth-caſt of this town, there was a | Gentianella fugax autumnalis elatior centaurii minoris folits, 
chauntry or college, founded about the twenty-fifth year | Park ; a ſcarce plant, found near Narmanton, 
of Edward III. Here alſo appears to have been an | Pellitory of the wall; Pariztaria, Ger. found on old 
hoſpital ; but no farther particulars relative to either walls in ſeveral parts of the county. | 
houſe are known. | | Oſmund Royal; Til floribus inſignis, J. B. found in 
In the neighbourhood of Okeham is an elegant ſeat | the parts near the river Gwaſh. 
belonging to the earl of Exeter, called Burley on the | Male Satyron; Cynoforchis morio mas, (Fer, found in 
Hill, overlooking the Vale of Catmos. It was erected | the meadows near Uppingham. | 3 
by John lord Harrington, but was indebted for firſt im- Female Satyron ; Ge morio femina, Ger. found 
provements to George Villiers, duke of Buckin bam, | in the ſame fields with the former. | 
- who made it one of the fineſt ſeats in England. Male Satyrion Royal; Orchis palmata non maculatæ, 
. was a garriſon in it in the time of the civil wars; but on Roy found in moift meadows near Empingham. | 
the army's being at too great a diſtance to ſupport it, utterfly;-or German Satyron; Orchis hermaphraditica, 
's forees came, they quitted it, after | Ger. found in the woods near Folton. 


as ſoon as the kin | | 
ſetting fire to the Fouls and furniture, which was re- | Marſh Marygold ; Caltha palufris, flore pleno, C. B. 


markably rich. The tables, however, being at ſome | found in watery places near Pilton. 
diſtance from the houſe, eſcaped, and remain to this day | Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder; Yaleriana Græca, 
one of the nobleſt buildings of the kind in England, Ger. found in the woods near Flitteris. | 
It lay, man rs after the reſtoration, in ruins, till the | | Self-heal ; Prunella vulgaris, Park ; found in the paſ- 
late earl of Nottiogham rebuilt it at. a great expence, | ture-grounds.negr Manton. 1 
and made it more beautiful and convenient than ever. It | Buckthorn ; Rhamus cathartica, F. B. found frequently 
has a park, walled in, of five or fix miles in compaſs, | in hedges in ſeveral parts of the county, 1 
with fine woods in it, rich paſture, and ſtore of game, Wild-rue ; Ruta montane, Ger. found on the downs 
The are fine, the paintings good, and the library | near Aleſthorp. 2 
ſuperior to moſt, and inferior to none. Theſe, and many | Wild Valerian; Valeriana ſylugſtris, Ger. found in the 
other advantages, give it a place among the principal | hilly parts, and alſo in ſeveral watery places in this county; 
feats in England, and renders it in particular the grace | but that found in the higher ſituations is eſteemed the beſt,. 
= Girke, we Ped Uppingham, the | | 
Leavi we on to Uppingham, | ERS of PARLIAMENT for Rutlandfſhire, 
a $000 In the candy; and the only remaining one | 1 for e 
which has a market. It is fituated on a eng progeny This county ſends only two members to parliament, 
from whence it derives its name, at the diſtance of cighty- | who are koights of the hire, | 
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HIS county is bounded by Staffordſhire and Derby- 
ſhire on the north; by Glouceſterſhire and Ox- 
fordſhire on the ſouth ; by Worceſterſhire on the weſt ; 
and by Leiceſterſhire and Northamptonſhire on the eaſt. 
Its figure inclines to an oval, extending in length, from 
north to ſouth, thirty-three miles; from eaſt to weſt, 
twenty-ſix; and is one hundred and * e miles 
in circumference; in which are five hundreds, one city, 
thirteen market-towns, and one hundred and fifty-eight 
pariſhes. The town of Warwick, which is ſituated 
7 in the centre, is eighty- eight miles north-weſt of 
London. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and 
partly in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, and 
ry in that of Worceſter. 

This is one of the five counties which, in the time of 
the Romans, were inhabited by the Cornavii, of whom 
mention will be made in the account of Cheſhire ; and 
under the Saxon heptarchy, it was part of the kingdom 
of Mercia. 

Of the ancient military ways of the Romans, three 

aſs through this county ; atling-ftreet, Ikenild- 
fireet, and the Foſſe way; and upon each of theſe, 
which are till viſible in many places, there have been 
diſcovered ſeveral conſiderable remains of Roman an- 
tiquity, 

AY ading-Kreet rts this county from Leiceſterſhire ; 
Ikenild-ſtreet paſſes through it, along the borders of 
Worceſterſhire, into Staffordſhire ; and the Foſſe-way 
crofling Watling-ſtreet out of Leiceſterſhire, at a place 
now called High-Croſs, and formerly the Benones of 


the Romans, as has been mentioned in the account of |, 


Leiceſterſhire, runs ſouth-weſt through Warwickſhire, 
into Gloceſterſhire, : 4s. 


1 „ © 8. 


The moſt conſiderable rivers of Warwickſhire are the | 


Avon and the Tame. The Avon, which is navigable 
by barges to Warwick, aud -which runs through this 
county from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and divides it 
into two unequal parts, will be deſcribed in the account 
of Gloceſterſhire ; and the Tame will be noticed among 
the rivers of Staffordſhire, | 

Other leſs conſiderable ſtreams in this county are, 
the Anker, the Arrow, the Alne, the Leam, the Swift, 
and the Stour, | | 


Remarks on the INLAND NAVIGATION of 
: Warwickſhire. | 
The only navigable river in this county is the Avon, 
the navigation of which is extended to Warwick: but 
a navigable canal is now making, which is to extend 
from the city of Coventry, by Nuneaton, Atherſtone, | 
and Tamworth, to Fradley Heath near Litchfield, and 
there to communicate with the Staffordſhire nayigation, 
which is to connect the Trent and the Merſey. An- 
other canal is intended to be cut from Coyentry, by 
Warwick, to Strat ſord, there to communicate with the 
navigation of the river Avon. A navigable canal is 
alſo now making from the Coventry canal, already 
mentioned, to the city of Oxford ; particulars of which 
have been already given in our account of Oxfordſhire. 
canals, when finiſhed, will be of the greateſt 
importance to this county, as they open a communi- 
cation with many parts of the kingdom. 


Arx, So1t., and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of Warwickſhire is mild, pleaſant, and healthy; 
the foil rich and fruitful. 
into two parts, the Feldon and the Woodland : the 


It is divided by the Avon | 


name Feldon ſignifies. a champain country: the diviſion lies 


ſouth of the Avon, and produces excellent corn and 
paſture. The Woodland, which is the largeſt of the 
two diviſions, lies north of that river, and affords plenty 
of timber; but the iron-works in the adjacent countries 
have in ſo great a degree conſumed the wood, that they 
have lon ö made way for the plough ; and at pre- 
ſent, by the aſſiſtance of marle, and other good con- 
trivances, all this part yields abundance of corn and 
paſture. The chief commodities of this county are, 


corn, malt, wool, wood, iron, coal, and cheeſe: the 


latter of theſe articles is equal, if not ſuperior to that of 
any county in England, 


Remarks on the HusBANDRY of Warwickſhire. 


The ſoil of this 2 is various, conſiſting of light 
loams, ſand, and cold, ſtiff, ſpungy clays. The average 
rent is about twenty ſhillings an acre: there is ſome 
arable that lets at thirty ſhillings, and ſome meadows ſo 
high as three pounds. Farms 2 fifty to two hundred 
pounds a year. | 
The courſes 

1. * nips 
2. Barley 
2» Peaſe - 
4- Wheat | 
5. Barley | 
6.. Clover two or three years, and then ſome add 
7. Wheat on one earth, 


Alſo, 


3. Oats 
4. Clover and rye-graſs. 


They plough four times for wheat, ſow two buſhels 


on cold lands before Michaelmas ; and gain, upon an 
average, twenty-eight buſhels. For barley they ſtir 
8 ſow three buſhels and a half 3 or 
pril, an in, upon an average, thirty-five ; ſixt 
have been — They ſtir — onee for oats, 028 
four buſhels before barley ſeed- time; the mean crop 
thirty-ſix, LIP likewiſe giye but one ploughing for 
peaſe, ſow three buſhels and a half, or four; never hoe 
them, and get thirty in return, For rye they plough 
twice, ſow two buſhels and a half; the crop twenty. 

For turnips they give three ploughings; do not hoe 
them ; the average value thirty ſhillings - per acre; uſe 
them chiefly for Civ. Clover they ſow with barley or 
oats; mow the firſt crop, of which they get three ton 
of hay per acre, and graze it afterwards. #, cok farmers 
mix trefoile with it. 

Some few tares ſown, for feeding horſes with, green, 
Very few potatoes, 

Lime is the principal manure ;- they lay one waggon- 
load per acre ; formerly they had as much as they could 
carry for nine or ten ſhillings, but now only ſixty 
buſhels for thirteen or fourteen ſhillings : they uſe it for 
turnips, and find it anſwers beſt on light land; ſome 
few farmers mix earth with it. 

Draining is pretty well underſtood here, and that 
chiefly owing to the excellent example of lord Littleton, 
who ordered many drains to be dug of various 
depths, and three or four inches wide at bottom. The 
method uſed in filling them on graſs land 2 they 
were chiefly made) was to take the firſt ſpit o turfs, 
and wedge them into the drains, and then row in the 
moulds, without ſtone, wood, or any thing ; and the 
drains thus made have ftood exceedingly — and never 
yet failed. It is an excellent contrivance, and highly 
worthy of imitation, and eſpecially in countries where 
ſtones and wood are ſcarce, 7 
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The common farmers alſo drain their moraſſy lands 
in a very effectual manner, by cuts a yard wide at top, 
ſixteen inches at bottom, and four feet deep; they fill 
up eighteen inches deep, with logs of wood and faggots, 
and then the moulds, The, coſt of theſe drains is one 
ſhilling; the perch of eight xe The Improvement is 
extremely great; they make land of five ſhillings an acre 


worth thirty ſhillings at once. 


They ſtack their hay at home; and ſome few have got | 


into the way of chopping their ſtubbles ; convinced not 
only of the importance of littering cattle well, but alſo 
of raiſing aße quantities of manure. 

Good grafs land lets in general from two to three 
pounds an acre, and is uſed moſtly for dairying; but 
the country, however, is chiefly in r An acre 
will ſummer-feed a cow, or keep ſeven ſheep. They 
univerſally water their graſs fields whenever it can be 
done, which they find the greateſt improvement of all. 
Their breed of cattle is the Tong horns. The product of 
a cow they reckon'fix pounds, or ſix pounds ten ſhil- 
lings. They uſed to be let at three pounds rent, but 
now it is much higher. The average quantity of milk, 
four or five gallons, To three cows they generally keep 
two pigs; and ſeven they reckon the proper number for 
a dairy-maid. Barley ſtraw is the winter food till 
Candlemas, then ſome hay, of the latter about a ton to 
a cow. The are kept all ler in the farm-yard, the 
ſummer joift is two ſhillings a week. The calves ſuck 
in general four or five weeks. | 22 | 

he flocks of ſheep riſe from forty, to four, five 
hundred, and a thouſand, on commons. profit in 
incloſures, they reckon doubling their money, or about 
ten or twelve ſhillings a head, and on the commons 
about two ſhillings, or two ſhillings and ſix-pence. 


There is no folding. The average fleece about one 
pound and a half, or two pounds, ſells at one ſhilling 


a pound. | | 

In their tillage, they reckon ſeven horſes neceflary 
for a hundred acres of arable land. They uſe three at 
length in a plough with a driver, and do an acre à day. 


PRICE OF LABOUR. 


In harveſt and hay-time, one ſhilling, and board, 
In winter, one ſhilling, and beer. | 

Reaping, five ſhillings and ſix-pence, to fix ſhillings 
per acre. * we nf = | 
" Mowing corn, one ſhilling and fix-pence, _ | 
graſs, two ſhillings, to two ſhillings and 
——_—_—_— as 
” Fhreſhing wheat, three-pence halfpenny per buſhel. 
— barley, two-pence. | | 
dsds, three balf-pence. 
—— peaſe, 'two-pence. 
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MANUFACTURES. 
©" The Fig of Coventry, in this county, has a manu- 
facture of tammies and ribbands; and Birmingham, a 


iron and ſteel ware. 


market-town, is famous for the manufacture of ſmall 


1 


\ City, and MARKET Towns. 4 


The city is Coventry; and the market-towns are, 
Atherſton, Aulceſter, h Be Poitford, Coleſhill, 
Henly; Kineton, Nuneaton, Rugby, Stratford, Sutton 


We entered this county from Oxfordſhire, at Mol- 
lington, following the road to Kineton; and paſſed 
through Warmington, where was an alien priory of 
Benedictine monks, ſubject to the abbey of St. Peter 
and St. Paul de Pratellis, in Normandy, to which the 
church and manor of this place was given, by Henry 


Newburgh, earl of Warwick, in the time of king 


Henry I. Near this plack, at the end of the hills, is a 
large ſquare military intrenchment, of about twelve 
acres, where a brazen ſword and battlt-ax were dug up 
ſome years ago. 

"Kineton is by ſome ſuppoſed to be called Kine- Town, 
from its market for black cattle ; others are of opinion, 
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that it was called King's-Town, from having been in 

poſſeſſion of the kings of England, particularly of Ed- 

ward the Confeſſor, and William the Conqueror. King 

John kept his court here ; under which, at the foot of 

the hill, there is a ſpring, which to this day is known 

by the name of King John's Well. This town has 
nothing in it deſerving particular notice, Its diſtance 
from London is eighty-nine miles. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. St, Paul, the twenty-fifth cf January, for 
ſeed and corn; St. Luke, the eighteenth of October, 
for cattle and cheeſe. l 

At Shuckborough, north-caſt of this town, the 
aſtorites or ſtar-ſtones are frequently found. 

In the neighbourhood of this town, to the ſouth of it, 
is Edgehill, famous for the firſt battle between the forces 
of king Charles I. and the parliament, in. the year 1642. 

It is called the Vale of the Red Horſe, from the rude 
figure of a horſe cut out upon a red foil on the ſide of a 

hill, and ſuppoſed, like the white horſe in Berkſhire, to 

have been a Saxon monument. The trenches, which 
form this figure are trimmed and kept clean by a free- 
holder in the neighbourhood, who enjoys his lands by 
that ſervice. . -. 50 th : | 

At Miton, not far from, Kineton, there appears to 
have been a collegiate church or chapel, with ſeveral 
ſecular canons, before the end of the reign of king 
Henry I. 3 

North-weſt of Kineton, at a place called Thelesford, 
William de Cherlecote, in the time of king John, 
founded a church and hoſpital for Maturines, or friars 
of the order of 'the Trinity, towards the redemption of 
captives. . This foundation was dedicated to St. John 
the Baptiſt, and St. Radegund; and valued, upon the 
ſuppreffion, at twenty-three pounds ten ſhillings per 
annum. | | . 
| Southam is a ſmall, well-accommodated town, in the 
road from Banbury to Coventry. It ſtands at the diſtance 
of ſeventy- eight miles from London, and belonged for- 
merly to the monks of Coventry. Here is a charity- 


| ſchool, but nothing elſe worthy notice. 


This town has a weekly market on Monday, and an 


annual fair on the tenth of July, for horſes, cows, and 


ſheep. 2 | | 
Leaving this place, we paſſed on to Rugby, ſituated 


upon the river Avon, at the diſtance of ſeventy-ſix miles 


from London. Here was formerly a ſmall caſtle, ſup- 
poſed to have been built in the reign of king Stephen; 
and the inhabitants have a tradition, that it was Sir 


Henry Rokeby's caſtle, who gave ſome lands here to the 
| abbey of Pipwell. Here is a grammar-ſchuol, with four 


alms-houſes, founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
by Laurence Sheriff, a haberdaſher of London, Here 
is likewiſe a charity-ſchool for teaching and cloathing 
thirty p2or children; and an alms-houſe, for maintain- 
ing ſix poor widows, built and endowed by Richard 
e of this place, in 1707. But this town is chiefly 
remarkable for the number of butchers it contains. 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. the fifteenth of May, for cattle ; the 
twenty-firſt of Auguſt, and the twenty-ſecond of No- 


| 


vember, for horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe. 


King's Newham, near this town, is remarkable for 
three medicinal ſprings, the water of which is ſtrongly 
impregnated with a burn of a milky colour, and eſteemed 
an excellent remedy for the ſtone. It is obſerved of this 
water, that being drank with falt, it is aperient ; but 
with ſugar, reſtringent, 7 

North-weſt of this town, at a place called Comb, 
Richard de Camvilla, in the year 1150, founded a Ciſ- 
tertian abbey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; in which 
were thirteen or fourteen religious, who, upon the b 
ral diſſolution, were endowed with three hundred and 
eleven pounds fifteen ſhillings and a penny per annum. 

At Bretford upon Avon, likewiſe north-weſt of this 
town, Jeffery de Clinton, in the reign of king Henry II. 
founded a ſmall cell of two or three Black nuns; but it 
was ſoon afterwards annexed to Keneleworth priory. 
Here was alſo a kind of hoſpital, or chapel, dedicated to 


St. Edmund. 
; Coventry, 
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Coventry, the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly 
ſituated in a fertile country, ninety miles from London. 
A famous convent of nuns flouriſhed here in the time 
of the Saxons, under the government of St. Oſburgh, 
which was deſtroyed by the Danes in 1016. But about 
the year 1043, Leofric, earl of Mercia, and his lady, 
Godiva, founded a noble abbey here for an abbot and 
twenty-four Benedictine monks, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, St. Peter, and St. Oſpurgh. Upon the vacancy 
of an abbot, in 1095, Robert de Limefy, biſhop of 
Litchfield and Cheſter, obtained not only the cuſtody of 
the abbey, but alſo leave to remove his epiſcopal ſee 
hither; and in conſequence of that removal, this mo- 
naftery became a cathedral priory ; and the prior and 
convent formed one of the chapters to the biſhop of this 
dioceſe, many of whom ſtiled themſelves biſhops of 
Coventry, only. After à few years, however, the ſee 
returned back to Litchfield, but on condition that the 
biſhops ſhould take their title from both places; and 
accordingly they have ever fince been ſtiled the Biſhops 
of Litchfield and Coventry. The above Leofric ſeems 
to have been the firſt lord of this city, and his lady its 
greateſt benefactor: for there is a tradition, which is 
fray believed at Coventry, that her huſband being 
bffended with the citizens, laid heavy taxes on them, 
which his devout lad Godiva, who was the daughter of 
Thorold, a ſheriff of Lincolnſhire, earneſtly importuned 
him to remit ; but could not prevail, unleſs ſhe ꝑould 
conſent to ride naked through the moſt frequented parts 
of the city. The earl was ſo fully convinced of her 
modeſty, that he was ſure this was a condition ſhe would 
never comply with; but in compaſſion to the city, ſhe 
undertook it; and as the tradition ſays, after having 
ordered all the doors and windows to be ſhut, upon pain 
of death, ſhe rode through the ſtreets on horſeback 
naked, with her looſe hair about her, which was fo 
Jong, that it covered all her body but her legs. We 
read in Camden, that nobody looked at her; yet it is 
ſaid elſewhere, that a poor r would be peeping, and 
was ſtruck blind. Be this as it will, this figure is put up 
in the ſame window to this day. The pictures, both of 
the earl and his counteſs, were ſet up in the windows of 

Trinity-church, with this infcription : 2 

I Lurick, for the lgye of theez 
Do ſet Coventry toll-free: 

he inhabitants, in commemoration of this their great 
patroneſs, have a yearly proceſſion trough the town, 
with the figure of a naked woman on horſeback, We 
read, that the earl and his wife were buried in the two 
porches of the monaſte x. 3 
Aſter Leofric's death, which was in the thirteenth of 
Edward the Confeſſor, this city came into the poſſeſſion 
of the earls of Cheſter, who granted the ſame privileges 
to Coyentry that Lincoln enjoyed, and gave a great part 
of the city to the monks. It was afterwards annexed to 
the earldom of Cornwall, and began to flouriſh very 
much: it had divers immunities and privileges from 
ſeveral kings, efpecially Edward III. who granted it a 
mayor, and two bailiffs; and Henry VI. who having 
laid ſeveral towns and villages to it, granted by his 
charter, that it ſhould be an intire county incorporate 
„ by itfelf in deed and name, and diſtinct from the 
« county of Warwick ;” and that the bailiffs of the ſaid 
city ſhould be ſheriffs of the county of the city for ever; 
et ſtill to continue to officiate” as bailiffs in the city; 
and ſhould hold a monthly court within their liberties, 


like the ſheriffs of other counties. 
the citizens began to incloſe it with walls. Edward IV. 


for its difloyalty, took the ſword from the mayor, and | 
ſeized the citizens liberties and franchiſes, which oy 
] 


redeemed with five hundred marks: buut he was fo we 

reconciled about four years after, that he kept St, 
George's feaſt here, and ſtood godfather to the mayor's 
child. King James I. granted it a charter, by which 
ten aldermen were to prelde over ten wards of the city, 
who were to be juſtices of the peace within the city, and 
its county. After the reſtoration of Charles II. the 
walls and towers were demoliſhed, and only the gates 
left ſtanding, which are very noble and beautiful. The 


44 


Now it was that | 
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Prinee of Wales has a large park and domain hete, but- 
very ill kept, the park being uſed for horſe-races; 

Two remarkable parliaments were formerly held in 
this city, ſtigmatized in-our hiſtory with very ſcandalous 
r ; the one in the reign of Henry IV. called 

arliamentum Indoctorum, or the Unlearned Parliament, 
becauſe the lawyers were excluded; the other in the 
reign of Henry VI. called Parliamentum Diabolicum, or 
the Deviliſh Parliament, from the attainders of the duke 
of Vork, and the earls of Saliſbury, Warwick, and 
March, and their adherents, and the ruin thereby in- 
tended to ſo many great families. | 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtately croſs was 
erected in the middle of its ſpacious market- place, by a | 
legacy of Sir William Hollis, lord mayor of Londong 
and one of the anceſtors. of the late duke of Newcaſtle, 
which, for its workmanſhip. and beauty, is inferior to 
few in England. It is ſixty-ſix feet high, and adorned 
with the ſtatues of moſt of the Engliſh kings, as big as 
the life. The city is large, populous, and rich ; but the 
buildings, though many of them are grand enough, are 
generally old; and ſome of, them, which are built of 
timber, project ſo forward, that in the narrow ſtreets 
they almoſt touch at the top. The chief of its churches 
are St. Michael's and Trinity church, which, for their 
architecture, ſeem to rival each other; the former is 
large, and well lighted, but not handſome, its greateſt 
beauty being its high ſpirg, of excellent workmanſhip, 
and all of ſtone, which is about three hundred feet high, 
and, it is ſaid, was more than twenty-two years in 
building. BR © | N 
Though here are three pariſh-churches only, thete 
are four ſteeples; for at the-ſouth end of the town ſtands 
a tall ſpire by itſelf, which is the only remains. of a 
churcit that belonged to its monaſtery of Grey friars. 
On the diſſolution of the priory, the citizens. contended 
a good while, that the church, viz. St. Michael's, might 
be made collegiate, and called a Cathedral, but it was 
reduced to a pariſh-church, as it is at this day. The 
Proteſtant diſſenters are a conſiderable body in this city, 
there being almoſt as many meeting-houſes here as 
churches. The town-houſe is worth ſeeing, the, win- 
dews being of painted glaſs repreſenting ſome of the old 
Co earls, &c. who have been benefactors to the city. 
Beſides its ſheriffs and aldermen, here are a recorder, 
ſteward,' coroner, two chamberlains, two wardens, and 
other officers, | | | 

It was formerly the only market-town of this country, 
at which time it was of greater reſort than could be ex- 
pected from its midland ſituation, and its chief manu- 
factute then was cloth and caps, but now both thoſe 
trades are much decayed; Their employment now is in 
the manufacture of tammies, and the weaving of the 
ordinary ſort of ribbands, eſpecially black. Here is a 
free-ſchool, (with a good library) founded by John 
Hales, Eſq; with the name of King Henry VIII's School, 
the maſter of which, is always to be the miniſter of Bab- 
lack's church, which was made parochial by the title of 
St. John's, purſuant to act of parliament, anno 1734. 
Here are alſo a charity-ſchool, and an hoſpital. | 

Here was an ancient 22 or hoſpital, conſiſting of 
a maſter or warden, and ſeveral brothers and ſiſters. 
It was founded in the beginning of the reign of Henry II. 


| chiefly at the expence of Edmund, archdeacon. of Co- 


ventry, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and valued, 


upon the diſſolution, at  ninety-nine pounds thirteen 


ſhillings and ſix-pence a year. 8 

On the weſt ſide of this city, at a place called Spone, 
there was an hoſpital for lepers, founded in the time of 
king Henry II. by Hugh Keveliſke, earl of Cheſter: it 
was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. 
In the ſouth-weſt part of this city there was a houſe 
of Grey friats, before the year 1234, by Sir John 
Poultney, knight, lord mayor of London. It was 
valued, upon the diſſolution, at ſeven pounds thirteen 
ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. 

In 1385, king Richard II. founded here a monaſtery - 
of Carthuſian monks, dedicated to St, Anne, and valued, 
upon the diſſolution, at one hundred and thirty-one 


pounds fix ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 
E 7 The 
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The city of Coventry ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, has a weekly market on Friday, and three annual 
fairs, viz. the ſecond of May, for horſes, cows, and 
ſheep ; Friday in Trinity-week, for flannels, linen, and 


woollen : at this fair the lady Godivz is repreſented on 


horſeback : and the firſt of 
and horſes. 

At Brinklow, ſouth-eaſt of Coventry, near the Ro- 
man Foſſe- way, there are ſtill to be ſeen a Roman tu- 
mulus, and the remains of a fort, which is thought to 
have been built by the Romans. re 

At Cheſtover, eaſt of Brinklow, and between the 
Foſſe-way and Watling- ſtreet, ſeveral Roman urns, have 


November, for linen, woollen, 


been found. CPE RM 
At Monks Kirby, eaſt of Coventry, upon the Fofle- 
way, are the remains of a Roman ſtation, conſiſting of 
the foundations of old walls, and Roman bricks ; and 
here are three or four little hills, which appear to be ſc- 
pulchral monuments of ſome military perſons _ 
There was an alien priory at this place, of Benedictine 
monks, belonging to che abbey of St. Nicholas, at An- 
giers in France, founded by Gosfred de Wirchia, in 
1077, and dedicated to St. Nicholas, It was annexed 
by king Richard II. to the priory 'of Carthuſians, in 
Axholm, in Lincolnſhire. '- -  * ; ; 
South-eaſt of Coventry, at a place called Wolſton, 
there was a priory of Black monks, belonging to the 
abbey of St. Peter Super Divam, in Normaidy, ſuppoſed 
to have been the gift of RaFer de Montgomery, ſoon 
after the Con nell In the reign of Richard Fr. this 
priory was ſold by the abbey of St. Peter Super Divam 
to the prior and convent of Carthuſſans: near Co- 
ventry. . 1 B Wu 
1 95 At Pilney, ſouth-eaſt of this city, Robert de. Pillar- 
dinton, in the time of king Henry I. founded a nun- 
nery dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This houſe con- 
fiſted of a prioreſs, and three qr four nuns, who had re- 
venues valued, upon the diffolution, at twenty -two 
nds fix ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 
At Balſhe]}, weſt of this city, Roger de Mowbray, 
in the time of king Stephen, founded a commandry or 
preceptory of the Knights Templaas 
There was a Ciſtertian abbey at Stanley, near Co- 


ventry, tranſlated hither from Redmore in Staffordſhire, 


by king Henry II. in the year 1154. It was dedicated 
- Virgin Mar a a0 nad bow fourteen or fifteen 
monks, with yearly revenues rated, on the ſuppreſſion, 
at one hundred and fifty-one pounds and. three=pence. ' 
At Horewell, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of this city, in 
the beginning of -the reign of king Edward I. there was 
æ cell ſubordinate to the Ciſtertian abbey of Stanley. © 
Leaving Coventry, we continued our journey to 
Nuneaton, which is faid to have been origipally called 
| Eaton, a word which, in the ancient Engliſh language, 
ſignifies the Vater Town, and may have been applied to this 
- place from its ſituation on the river Anker. The epithet 
Nun was afterwards prefixed tothe name of Eaton, from 
a nunnery founded here by Robert Boſſu, earl of Lei- 
ceſter, in the time of Henry II. of the order of Fon- 
tevrauld * it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Nun- 
eaton is a large, well built, good town, at the diſtance 
of-one hundred miles from London. Here is a good 
free-ſchool, founded by the inhabitants in the reign of 
Edward VI. who gave 'to it three cloſes of ground in 
the liberty of Coventry, to be held of the crown, as 
belonging to the manor of Eaſt Greenwich, in ſoccage. 
Here is likewiſe a manufacture of woollen cloth.” _ 
This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and an 
annual fair on the 
and ſheep. * 1 3 
At Erdbury, or Ardbury, near this town, Ralph de 
Sudley, in the time of Henry II. founded à priory of 
the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; 
and endowed upon the ſuppreſſion, when it had a prior, 
and about fix or ſeven canons, with ninety- four pounds 
ſix ſhillings and a penny per annum. cya 
At Aſtley, near this place, Sir Thomas de Aſtley, in 
the ſeventh year of the reign of king Edward III. 
© founded a collegiate church, dedicated to the Aſſumption 
ef the Virgin Mary. It conſiſted only of a dean, two 
prebendaries or canons, and three vicars, beſides clerks 


fourteenth of May, for horſes, cows, - 
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and ſervants; and was valued, upon the diſſolution, at 
forty- ſix pounds and eight-pence a year. ; | 
From Nuneaton we paſſed on to Sutton Cofield, or 
Coldfield, called Sutton, which is a corruption or con- 
traction of South- Town, in reſpect of its ſituation ſouth 
of Litchfield; and the additional name of Cofield, or 
Coldfield, .is ſuppoſed to be derived from a remarkable 
black and barrea common which lies directly weſt of it. 
It ſtands at the diſtance of one hundred and five miles 
from London, and, . notwithſtanding the barrenneſs of 
the ſoil, is delightfully ſituated among pleafant woods, 
and in an excellent air. This town was incorporated 
by king Henry VIII. and is governed by a warden and 
ſociety, conſiſting of twenty-four members, a clerk of 
the market, a ſteward, uy a - ſerjeant at mace. The 
warden, for the time being, is coroner within the cor- 
poration, and no ſheriff or bailiff muſt interfere within 
its liberties, 3 ; 
Satton Cofield contains about three hundred and ſixty 
bouſes, and the inhabitants are. computed at eighteen 
hundred. Here is a church, dedicated to the Trinity, 
ane of a nave, chancel, and two ſide-iſles. The 
iſles were builz in the reign of Henry VIII. by John 
Herman, alias Veſy, biſhop of Exeter, a native of this 
town. The nave. was lately rebuilt; and at the weſt 
end of the church there is a handſome ſquare tower, 
ſixty feet high, in which is a deep peal of ſix bells, ta- 
gether with a clock and chimes, lately erected. In this 
chuthh are three vaults, remarkable for the quick con- 
ſumation of the dead bodies therein depoſited. Here is 
allo a monument, belonging to the family of Jeſſons, 
ſuppoſed to be well executed. This town has a gram- 
mar- ſchool, founded by biſhop Veſy, and endowed: with 
an eſtate now. worth one hundred pounds per annum. 
The ſchool-houſe was rebuilt in an elegant manner in 
the year 1728. This town has the manor and lordſhip 
of the parith, together with a large tract of waſte ground 
called the Park, which is exceeding uſeful for pa urage, 
and bas beſides five thelland pounds worth of wood 
growing in it. Wn : 
Here is a weekly market on Monday, and two annual 
fairs, viz, Trinity-Monday, and the eighth of No- 
vember, for ſheep. and Sethe . 
Near this town is an old building called the Manor- 
' houſe, Which is faid to haye been one of the huntigg- 
feats of William the Conqueror. e 
At Poleſworth, eight miles from this town, king Eg- 
bert, about the beginning of the ninth century, founded 
a nunnery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, over which 
his daughter Editha preſided as abbeſs; but ſhe being 
afterwards canonized, this monaſtery was dedicated to 
her. It was of the order of St. Benedict, and main- 
tained an abbeſs, and thirteen or fourteem nuns, who, 
upon the ſuppreſſion, were poſſeſſed of one hundred and 
nine pounds fix ſhillings and ſix-pence a year. | 
After viewing in this place all that was worthy of 
notice, we continued our route, and entered Birming- 
ham, called alſo Bremingham, and Bromicham. It is 
a large, well built, populous town, at the diſtance of 
one hundred/and nine miles from London. The upper 
part oFitRands on the fide of a hill, and of courſe dry, 
but the Tower part is watery. This place is famous for 
the molt ingenious artificers in all ſorts of iron and ſteel 
ſmall wares, and in the manufactures of ſnuff- boxes, 
buckles, buttons, and. other goods of the like kind, 
which ate made here in immenſe quantities, and ex- 
ported to all parts o Europe. This town is much im- 
proved of late years by many new buildings. In its 
neighbourhood are annual Rorſe-races. . 
Here was formerly an hoſpital dedicated to St. Tho- 
mas, conſiſting of a prior or warden, and ſeveral bre- 
thren It was in being before the thirteenth year of 


— 


king Edward J. and was value d, upon the Jifſolution, 


at eight pounds five ſhillings and three-pence per annum. 
Bitmingbam has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. Thurſday in Whitſun-week, and 
the tenth of October, for hard -ware, cattle, ſhcep, and 
horſes. 75 
A few miles from Birmingham is Hagley, the ſeat of 
lord Littleton; . The ſtructure is an excellent dwelling- 


houſe; a well-deſigned mean between the vaſt piles 
. raiſed 
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Taiſed for magnificence, and thoſe ſmaller ones, in which 
convenience is alone conſidered. 
The hall is thirty feet ſquare; it is ornamented with 
ſtatues of Venus de Medicis, Bacchus, &c. &c. and 
various buſts : the Hercules's which ſupport the cornice 
of the chimney-piece are heavy : here are likewiſe bas- 
relieves, &c. . | - 

The library, thirty-three by twenty-five, is a good 
room; the cel 
work. Here are pictures: . 
Richardſon. Pope, and his dog Bounce. 
Aickman. Thompſon. | 

Gilbert Weſt. 


The drefling-room is twenty-one feet ſquare. 

Van Capen. Poultry. . - 
Wotton. Landſcape, fine; but there is a light on 

the goats in the corner, which does not ſeem 

** in uniſon with the reſt. 

Jonſon. Lady Littleton, wife of Sir Thomas. 
Zuccharo. Sir John Littleton. 
Van Somer. Sir Thomas Littleton. 
Joſs: Sir Alexander Temple. 


irevelt. Prince of Orange. 0 * 
Greenhill. Mr. Henry Littleton. 
Corn. Jonſon. Lady Crompton. Very fine. 
Ditto. Queen of Bohemia. 
Ditto. A lady unknown. * 
Dobſon. Prinee Maurice. „ 


Honthruſt. Sir R. Stainmore. 


In the Crimſon Bed chamber. 


Le Fevre. Dutcheſs of Portſmouth. 
Reynolds. Lord Littleton, ih 2 
Williams. Miſs Forteſcue, his firſt lady, 


In the beſt dreſſing- room, twenty ſquare, an elegant 
chimney- piece of white marble, the cornice” ſupported 
by Ionic pillars; the ceiling white ornaments in ſtueco 
on a lead- coloured ground. Here are, r 
The three Maries, and à dead Chtiſt. 


Vandyke. 
' Exceedingly fine; admirably grouped ; the 
colours moſt expreſſive. EE 
Storck. A ſea-piece. 
Lely. A lady unknown. 


Brughel. A landſcape ; moſt minutely expreſſive. 
Unknown. A ſea-piece: alſo views of Persfield. 


Houſeman. Charles II. and Queen. 


Wotton, A landſcape ;* very fine. | 
Glow. Horſes. | | 
Cypriani. Arcadian ſhepherds. The attitudes and 


Raubes exceedingly pleaſing. Colours bril- 
1 a 
Viviano. An alto relievo ; fine and ſpirited. 


Lely. * L. Cary. 


Wyck. A battle-piece ; in the ſtile of Borgognone. |. 


Cypriani. The triumph of Bacchus; a drawing, fine. 

The Saloon, thirty-ſix by thirty. The chimney- 
piece very beautiful, of Siena and white marble; the 
cornice ſupported by Ionic pillars. - In the centre of the 
frieze three boys in white marble poliſhed, and on each 
fide a ſcroll of white on a Siena ground. Here are, 


Rubens, The marriage of Neptune and Cybele. 
| The lady is a-Rubens figure with a vor 
geance, and her attitude diſguſting. * 
Vandyke. Earl and gounteſs of Carliſle ; very fine. 
Titian, _ Venus reconciling herſelf. to Pſyche. Her 
figure clumſy, but ſomewhat more*delicate 
than Rubens's: his attitude very expreſſive, 
but not of the ſubject. Colours fine, but 

their brilliancy gone off. / 

Baſſan. Jacob nd his family : prodigious fine : 
| the minute ſtrength of expreſſion in the 
hgures to the left great. | 

Vandyke. The royal family. 


ling ornamented with ſcrolls of ſtucco- | 
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The drawing- room, thirty-four by twenty-two. 


The chimney-piece ſcrolls of white marble trailed on 


Siena; elegant. Lord Bath, by Ramſay, over it, 
incloſed in ornaments, elegantly carved and gilt. The 
ceiling an oval; in the centre, Flora, by Cypriani ; 
and in the corners, the Seaſons : her attitude elegant, 
and the colours pleaſing. The glaſs frames in this 
room are elegantly carved and gilt. Slabs of Siena 
marble. | p 


Ramſay. Earl of Hardwicke. 

Vanloo. Earl of Cheſterfield. 

Ditto. Lord Cobham. , R 
- Unknown, Mr, Pelham. 


The Gallery, cighty-five by twenty-two, in three 
diviſions, formed by 
chimney-piece, glaſs, table frames, and the girandoles 
carved in black and white. ; 


Vandyke. Virgin and child. Very noble: her 
attitude incomparably fine: the air of her 
| head great: the child noble. 
Ditto. Counteſs of Bedford. 
Lely. Miſs Brown. | 
itto. Lord Brouncker. 


The Dining- room thirty-three by twenty-ſix. Here are, 


Zuccharelli. Landſcape; a water-fall, and bridge; 
pleaſing. «4 

Ditto. Another; water, and a boat. Ditto. 

Wilſon. Landſcape ; ditto. 


But what at Hagley is moſt worthy of notice, is the 


grounds, which lord Littleton has diſpoſed with the 


- utmoſt taſte. 


The walk from the houſe leads through a wood, by 


che fide of a purling ſtream, which meanders over grafs 


from out a dark hollow; you paſs a guſh of water which 
falls into it, and winding higher up the hill, turn by 
the fide of another brook, which gurgles through a 


attracts your notice; which paſſing, you come to the 
Prince of Wales's ſtatue. This ſpot commands a fine 
view of the diſtant country over the houſe. . 

Winding from hence through the wood, you look to 


| the left upon diſtant grounds, until you come to a ſeat; 


inſcribed to Thomſon, in theſe lines: 


Ingenio immortali 
Jacosi TRHOMSs ON, 
Poetæ Sublimis. 
Viri boni 
Adiculam hanc in ſeceſſu quem vivus dilexit, 
Poſt mortem ejus conſtructam, 
Dicat dedicatque, | 
GEoRGIUs LITTLETON. 


From hence you look down on a fine lawn, and, in 
front, upon a noble bank of hanging wood, in which 
appears a temple. -To the left a diſtant view of Mal- 
vern hills. 

From hence paſſing a well, called after the patriarch, 
from which you have a diſtant view of a hill over the 
wood, you enter a grove of oaks, in which you catch a 
glance at the caſtle, through the treeg, on the top of 
the hill, beautifully rifing out of a bank” of wood. 

Next we came to an Ionic rotunda, incloſed in a 
beautiful amphitheatre of wood ; it looks down upon a 


piece of water in the hollow of a grove, at the end of 


Which is a Palladian bridge. The ſcene. is pleaſing. 
From hence the. path winds through a fine wood of 
oaks, in-which is a bench, by the ſide of a trickling 
rill, with this inſcription : 


Inter cuncta leges, et per cunctabere doctos, 
Qua ratione queas traducere leniter æ vum, 
Quid minuat curas, quid te tibi reddat amicum, 
Quid pure tranquillet, honos an dulce lucellum, 


Jervois, Charles I. and his Queen, 


An ſecretum iter, et fallentis ſemita vitz: 
Which 


ouble- Corinthian pillars. The 


rocky hollow: another guſhing fall, over bits of rock, 
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Which lines are well ſufted to the ſequeſtred retired ſpot | 
in which they are placed. The path then leads, by the 

ſtream, and under the trees, to a fine open lawn in- 

cloſed by wood: at one end an urn inſcribed: to Pope: 


ALEX ANDRO POT EI, 
Poetarum Anglieanorum elegantiſſimo, dulciſſimaque. 
Vitiorum Caſtigatori acerrimo, | 
2 | 
Sacra efto.. 
- VFÞ44- a | 
Paſſing two benches, and a flight guſh+of water, 
you riſe to the ruined caſtle, from the top of Which is a 
very beautiful view, down upon the woods, lawns, 


flopes, &c. and prodigiouſly extenſive proſpe& over the 


_ eountry. Worceſter,. Dudley, tbe Clee Hills, are a 
part of the ſcene; the Wrekin, at forty miles, and, it 
is ſaid, Radnor-tump; at eighty miles diſtance- 
Following the path, you pals a triangular water, the 
meaning of which we do not underſtand; and walk 
down under the ſhade of oaks, by the fide of a winding 
woody hollow, to the feat of contemplation, - 
Sedes Contemplationts,, = - 
Omnia Vanitas. | 


The view is only down into the hollow among the trees. 
Next we came to the hermitage, which looks down on 
a piece of water, in the hollow, thickly ſhaded with 
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variety of ground ſine; and the whole of it ornamentec 
with ſurprizing taſte, as well as magnificence. A better 
aſſemblage of unconnected objects managed moſt ſxil- 
fully to form one whole, can ſcarcely be imagined; 
vet have we read a deſcription of Hagley, in which it is 
thus mentioned: Lou turn inta a thicket, and have 
cc A look at the Doric Pavilion, Thomſon's Seat, and 
„ the Qbeliſk.“ n 
Leaving this noble ſcene, the path brings you to a 


bench under a very fine oak, which looks down, as be- 
fore, on the hollow lawn; in front you view the green 


hill, with the clump of trees on it, which here appears 
moſt exquiſitely beautiful: on one ſide, of it diſtant 
water peeps moſt pictureſquely among the trees, and 
over all the Wrekin rears his vencrable head. 
Purſuing the walk through the grove, you come to 
the ſeat inſcribed : a 
5 Quieti & Muſis, 
which commands moſt elegant ſcenes: you look down 
an a green hollow, ſurrounded by fine oaks : to the 
Tight you ſee ſome water through the trees: riſing above 
this lower ſcene, you look to the left upon Thomſon's 
Seat, thickly backed and ſurrounded with wood ; above 
it the obeliſk appears nobly. To the right a Gothic 
-houſe (the parſonage) ſeen obſcurely among the trees; 
likewiſe incloſares ane by wood riſing moſt elegantly 
one above the other. 8 © 
Next you come to a bench under a ftately oak, com- 


tall trees, offer which is a fine view of: a diſtant |,cranding a lawn ; to the right Pope's urn, atfd a rifing 


country. This water is ſpmewhat- 

hermitage this inſcription-: _ 
« And may, at laſt, my weary age 

E Find — 5 — ern Bu. mf ic > page 
« The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 
„Where I may fit, and rightly ſpell _ 

« Of every ſtar that heaven doth ſhey,, _ 

And every 
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herb that ſips the dew,” 
« Till old experience do attain, . - © 
% To ſomething like prophetic ftrainy - -* * 
“ Theſe pleaſures, Melancholy, give, 7 
And I with thee will chuſe to live? > _ + - 
" "APE IE.» 5 T % £54 : 3 Fa J Penſeroſo. 
Winding down, you come to a root cave by the wa- 
ter's edge, a retired ſpot; and at the other end of the 
pbnd, a cave of grotto-work. © 1 
Coming out of the prove, and riſing the hill, you 
command to the left, as you. move, a moſt beautiful 
view of the country, a noble ſwęep of incloſures of a 


= 
” 4 . 


charming verdure, to a bench, from which you look |. 
into the vale on the houſe at your feet, with a ſweet | 


little ſtream ſe! | 
other bench inſcribed from Milton: 


« Theſe are thy glorious works, arent of Good 1 8 


« Almighty ! thine this everlaſting frame, 
Thus wondrous fair! Thyſelf how wondrous then, 
„ Unſpeakable ! who fits above theſe heavens 
To us inviſible, or dimly'feen. .- oo 
Ir. theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 
« Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power divine.” 


' You look don on an exquiſite lawn N ſeattered 
with trees, on one fide cf which is the houſe; around” 
the whole a vaſt range of incloſures: to the right you 
eatch a moſt beautiful ſmall green hill, with à clump! of 
trees upon it. This view is noble indeed. 
From hence you turn to the right into a grove, and 
preſently come to a view. moſt deſicious ! At your fee 
is ſpread forth a lan of the fineſt yerdure; 4 cool ſe 
queſtred hollow, ſurrounded with thiek wood, above 
which, in front, you catch Thomſon's Seat, in the very 


Y 


ſpot of elegance itſeif, on a ſweet little green hill, the | 


top of which juft ſhews itſelf above the trees, and half 
diſcloſes the temple almoſt emboſom'd in wood. A little 
to the left of it, and higher, is the Grecian. portico, 
finely backed with a ſpreading grove, Over that, on a 
noble ſweep of irregular hills, riſes the obeliſk, backed 
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ntining by it, Next you come to an- 


3 


Bill crowned with a clump of trees ; and following the 
path, it brings you to a very fine dell arched with wood, 
and a great variety of water in a hollow at your feet. 
To the right, cloſe to you, a ſpring guſhes out of the 


ground on rock-work, and falls into a ftream in the 


hollow. Further on, another rill mucmurs over broken 
rocks; and uniting with the ſame ſtream, it falls again, 
and winds away moſt beautifully among the wood. 


IU pon the ſeat is this inſcription : 


Hie gelidi fantes, hic mollia prata Lycori ; 
Hic nemus# hie ipſo tecum Eonſumere zyo.” 


-. Croffing the del}, yeu rife to another ſeat, the ſtream 

winding in the hollow beneath, and the whole under 
the ſhade of large oaks : to the right you catch an urn, 
and Took back upon the Ionic rotunda, which is ſeen 
very beautifully. Turning to the left, and coming to 
the urn, you find it infcribed as follows : 


11 i To the Memory, of 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Eſq; 
In whoſe Verſes 
Were all the natural Graces, 
And in whoſe Manners 
Was all the amiable Simplicity 
£ Of paſtoral Poetry, 
With the ſweet tenderneſs 
Of the Elegiac. 


| Paſſing on, you come to a bench by. the fide of the 
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by | | 
winding ftream, thickly covered with wood; and enter- 


ing a grove almoſt impervious to the ſun, meet with a 


dench around a vaſt oak, that commands a fine variety 


of - ſcenery: To the right you look upon the river, 
and riſing among the wood, the rotunda ftrikes your 
eye; the ſituation: admirable :- to the left you command 
the Palladian bridge, having a freſli'view of the water, 
in Zhollow- all overhung with wood: behind you, on 2 
fine hill, is the ſeat Quieti & Muſis. . 


; 
N 


1 Returning through the Aug} gl. wi ſeveral benches, 


And arrive at one ſurrounded by the moſt bewitching 
ſcenes; it is à moſs ſeat, with this inſcription; | 

| | Ego lauda ruris amceni | 

* Rivos: & muſco circumlita ſaxa nemuſque.“ 


ſpot is totally ſequeſtered, and might almoſt be 


the the paradiſe fot contemplation to indulge in: 
the whole is over-arched. with the ſhade of tall ſpreading 


| with a valt range of wood, in the nobleſt ſtile, The 


| trees; it is ſurrounded with banks of ſhrubby * 
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of moſs, and ivy; the eye cannot wander from the 
beautiful; in ſearch of the ſublime; nor will one bn 
ever be heard on this bench, for diſtant proſpect. In 
front you look upon a caſcade, breaking from out a per- 

ndicular bank of ivy, and preſenting to the eye a 
beautiful fall of tranſparent water, that glitters in this 
dark grove; the effect amazingly fine. It takes a na- 
tural courſe, and breaking over a ground of rock moſs 
and ivy, loſes itſelf among the ſhrubs at your feet. To 
the right is aſweet little watery cave of rock moſs, &c. 
in which is a ſmall ſtatue of Venus; the reſt of the 
ſcene is a fine dark ſhade of wood. 

Winding up the fide of the hill, you look down on a 
romantic irriguous woody valley ; hearing the noiſe of 
falling water, but ſeeing none. Coming to a bench, 
you juſt look down to the right on a guſhing ſtream half 
covered with trees; in front, Venus emboſom'd in a 
ſweet hollow of wood. : 
- Winding round the ſides of the river, you come to 

the Palladian bridge; a portico'd temple of the Tonic 
order; the view admirably fine. You look full upon a 
beautiful caſcade, broke into two ſheets by a rock, 
which falls into the water over which the bridge is 
thrown. A little above this a piece of wild ground is 
Half ſeen; and further on, a beautiful lawn, at the end 
of which a fine green ſwelling hill, upon which ſtands 
the rotunda : the line of view to theſe objects is through 
a thick tall wood, which gives a ſolemn brownneſs to 
the whole ſcene, very noble. The inſcription: 


% Viridantia Tempe, | 
“ Tempe quæ ſylvæ cingunt ſuper impendentes.“ 


Leaving this exquiſite ſpot, you turn through a grove 
by ſeveral ſlight water-falls, and come out not far from 


the houſe. 


The church ſtands in the park, retired, and covered 
by trees. It is chiefly remarkable for the elegantly ſimple 
monument erected by his lordſhip for his beloved Lucy; 
on which is this inſcription : | 


_ Lucie Lyttelton. 
Ex antiquiſſimo Forteſcutorum genere ortæ 
Quæ annos nata viginti novem. 
Formz eximiz, indolis optimæ; ingenii maximi : 
Omnibus bonis artibus, literiſque humanioribus. 
1 Supra ætatem et ſexum exeulti. 
Sine ſuperbia, laude florens. 
Morte immature _ 
Vitam pie, pudice, ſancte actam. 
In tertio puerperio clauſit. 
Decimo nono die Januarii 
Anno Domini 17467. 
Fleta etiam ab ignotis. 
Uxori dilectiſſimæ 
Quinquennio feliciflimi conjugii nondum abſoluto. 
Immenſi amoris ac defiderii hoc qualecunque monumentum 
Poſuit Georgius Lyttelton, 
Adhuc eheu ſuperſtes. ; 
At in eodem ſepulchro ipſe olim ſepeliendus, 
Et per Jeſum Chriſtum Salvatorem ſuum. 
Ad vitæ melioris diuturnum gaudium 
Lachrymis in æternum abſterſis 
Se cum illa reſurrecturum confidens. 


Leaving Hagley Park, we proceeded to Coleſhill, 
The name of the town is probably derived from its ſitu- 
ation on the fide of a hill, near the bank of a ſmall river 
called the Cole, over which it has a ftone bridge. It 
is diſtant from London one hundred and three miles; 
and has two charity-ſchools, and a piece of land called 
' Pater-nofter Piece, on account of its having been given 
by one of the family of Digby, who was lord of the 
manor, for encouraging children to learn the Lord's 
Prayer. In conſequence of this donation, all the child- 
ren in the town are ſent by turns, one at a time, every 
morning to church, at the ſound of the bell, when each 
kneeling down, repeats the Lord's Prayer to the under 
maſter, 
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| afterwards created baron of 
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town being ſituated upon the Ikenild-ſtreet, copper 
coins of the emperor Trajan have been dug up here, 

This place has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and 
three annual fairs, viz. Shrove-Monday, for horſes ; the 
ſixth of May, for horſes and cattle; and the ſecond of 
October, for cattle of all ſorts. 

At Henwood,. ſouth of this town, Kittelbern de 
Langdon, in the time of king Henry II. founded a 
nunnery of the BenediQine order, dedicated to St. Mar- 
garet. At the diflolutien, here were only a prioreſs, 
and four or five nuns remaining, whoſe revenues were 
valued at no more than twenty-one pounds two ſhillings 
per annum. ; | 

On the north-eaſt ſide of Coleſhill, at a place called 
Makeſtoke, Sit William de Clinton, afterwards eacl of 
Huntingdon, in the reign of Edward III. founded a 
convent, conſiſting of a prior and twelve regular canons 
of the order of St.” Auſtin, dedicated to the T rinity, the 
Virgin Mary, St. Michael and All Saints; and en- 
dowed, on the ſuppreſſion, with annual revenues amount- 
ing to eighty- ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings and three- 


pence. 

Leaving Coleſhill, we proceeded towards Warwick; 
and in our way ſtopped at Kennelworth, where there 
was formerly a monaſtery, founded by Geoffrey de 
Clinton, lord chamberlain to — I. who alſo built a 
caſtle here, which was encompaſſed with a chace and 
park, and the glory of all this part of England; but his 
grand-nephew fold it to king Henry III. who'granted it 
to Simon de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, with Eleanor 
his ſiſter, for her portion; but the caſtle being taken by 
that king in the barons wars, he gave it to the family of 
Lancaſter. At this time came out the edict, which our 
lawyers call dictum de Kenelworth, by which it was 
enacted, that all who had taken arms againſt the king, 
ſhould pay five years value of all their lands; and balls 
of ſtone ſixteen inches diameter are ſtill found here, 
which are ſuppoſed to have been thrown in ſlings during 
the wars above-mentioned. King Edward II. was one 
while kept priſoner here. At the diſſolution, the ſite of 
its monaſtery was given by king Henry VIII. to Sir 
Andrew Flamock, by whoſe daughter it came to John 
Colborn, Eſq; who having bought horſes that had been 
ſtolen out of the ſtables of the earl of Leiceſter, was 
frighted into a ſurrender of it to the ſaid earl, who ob- 


granted him the caſtle. He is ſaid to have laid out 
lixty thouſand pounds in rebuilding and adorning it, 
and to have entertained that queen and her court here 
ſeventeen days, in a moſt gay and ſplendid manner, 
with the greateſt variety and magnificence of feaſts and 
ſhews, there being drank no leſs than three hundred and 
twenty hogſheads of common beer, which is mentioned 
only to ſhew the largeneſs of the royal retinue. 
that earl it paſſed to Sir, Robert, his natural ſon, who 


it came to Prince Charles, who committing the cuſtody 
of it to lord Carey, his eldeſt ſon, and Thomas Carey, 
Eſq; the inheritance was granted to Lawrence. Hide, 
enilworth-Caſtle, and earl 
of Rocheſter; but the caſtle, in the late civil wars, was 
demoliſhed by thoſe Who purchaſed it of the parliament, 
in order to make money of the materials. Before the 
Conqueſt, Kenelworth was a member of Stoneley, be- 
ing an ancient demeſne of the crown, and had a caſtle 
on the bank of the Avon, in the woods oppoſite to 
Stoneley-abbey, which ſtood upon a place called Hom- 
Hill, but was demoliſhed in the wars between king Ed- 
mund and Canute the Dane. The aforeſaid earl of 
Leiceſter, who got the grant of the ſecond caſtle, as 
above, obtained a market here of queen Elizabeth, for 


former, if not the latter, has been long diſuſed, Upon 
a ſurvey of the caſtle before the purchaſe of it by Prince 
Henry, it was ſeven acres in compaſs within the walls, 
which were in many places from' fifteen to twenty feet 
thick. The caſtle and four gatehouſes were all built of 
hewn free-ſtone. By the caſtle-walls runs a pool of 


and is by him rewarded with a penny. This 


one hundred and eleven acres, through which run ſeveral 
| pretty 


tained a grant of it from queen Elizabeth, who alſo 


From 


ſold it to Prince Henry, on whoſe death, without iſſue, 


Wedneſday, and a fair on Midſummer-day; but the< 
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pretty ſtreams, abounding both with fiſh and fowl. 
The circuit of the caſtle, manors, parks, &c. all to- 
ether, is nineteen or twenty miles. f 
Warwick, which is the ſhire town and gives name 
to it, ſtands on the Avon, eighty-eight miles from 
London, on an aſcent; which is ſo rocky on all ſides, 


but it has rich pleaſant meadows to the ſouth, and lofty 
groves and ſpacious parks to the north. It is a town of 

reat note, and ſuch: antiquity, that it is ſaid to have 
Pon founded by Kimbeline, one ef the Britiſh kings, 
cotemporary with our Saviour. Be it ſo or not, it ſeems 
to have been very eminent in the time Romans 
Mr. Camden thinks this was their-Prefidium,: where, - as 
the Notitia ſays, m⸗ | 
poſted by order of the'governor of Britain. The Pits 
and Scots demoliſhed it; and: When it was repaired, it 
was beſieged, taken, and gattiſoned by Oſorius; after 
which it was again plundered znd la 
ſtantine, father of Uther Pendragon, 


— 


rebuilt it! It fuf-- 


but, anne 911, 
reſtored it to that flouriſhing 
by the Normans, F 

On the fifth of September 1694, this city was almoſt 
burnt down by an accidental firt, when the damage was 
computed at near one hundred thouſand pounds; it 
was after rebuilt with much more magnificence by the 
liberal contributions of the 'natiah, in purſuance of un 
act of parliament ; and the Heesſtone for the ſuper- 


* 


is founded. There are four ways leading to it, anſwer- 
ing the four points, which Jead through a rock over a 
current of water, and to ftreets, which all meet in the 
centre of the town. The wells and cellats are made in 
the rock, the deſcent to which every way keeps it clean, 
and it is really a fine town. It is ſupplied with water 
by pipes from ſprings, half a mile off, and has a noble 
flone-bridge over the Avon of twelve arches. Here is a 
caftle, ſtrong both by art and nature, which in the times 
of war was of great conſequence';. and now a noble and 
delightful ſeat of the lord B | de_© 
the earls of Warwick. The rock, on Which it ftands, 
is forty feet from the riverz but on che north ſide it is 


fifty feet perpendicular above the Avon, there is a pro: 
. ſpe& of the river, and a beautiful country beyond it. 
' The apartments are Aly well contrived; and adorned 
with many original pictures by Wandgke; and chere is a 
particular apartment of 


was formerly a cathedral by the name of All-Saints and 

that it was the fee of à biſhop Who was forced" to fly to 
Wales, and never was an”eplſcopal fee any more, 
Though it is a [populous town, "It | | 

churches; of which St. Maty's is a” beautiful-edifice, 
and the greateſt part of it, With the lofty tower, is new. 
built. The corporation is governed by a mayor, twelve 
brethren, twenty-four burgeſſes e. The town is faid 
to have taken its name from Warremund, one of the 
, anceſtors of the Mercian we. 3 dy whom it was rebuilt 
betwixt the times of its deſtruction by the Saxons and 
Danes. It was in ancient times à corporation,” onfilt- 
ing of a mayor, bailiffs and burgeſſes, and ſent members 
to parliament as ſoon as any whatſoever ;- but im che firſt 


name of Bailiff and Burgeſſes with a perpstual ſuc- 


regulate the borough, and to chuſe 4 bailiff, recorder, 


* 


bailiff and recorder ſnould be ſole juſtices of the peace 
within the borough. To this charter king James I. 
added, by his letters patent, in the tenth of his reign, 
that the two ancient burgeſſes, for the time being, ſhould 
after it be juſtices of the peace within the precincts 
thereof, together with the bailiff and recorder; and that 
the ſaid bailiff, and one of the ſenior burgeſſes, ſhould 
always be of the quorum. - As for the other public 
buildings, they are, a town-houſe of free-ſtone, ſup- 


that the ways leading to it are all cut through the rock; 


of the Romans. 
the prefect of the Dalmatian horſe was 


id waſte; till Con- 


fered very much after this from the Saxons and Danes; 

„ Ethel fleda, the'ndble. Iady of the Mereians, 
te in Which it was fund 

N - . PR. * 


ſtructure dug from the quarries of the rock on which it 


rook's, as it uſed; to be of 
even with the town. From its terrace, which is above 


it not inferior to- ſome of the 
royal palaces. We read, that Where the'caltle ſtands, 


s but ewo- pariſh- 


of Philip and Mary, it was incorporated anem by the 


cCeſſion, common ſeal, and twelve aſſiſtants to the bailitr, 
called Principal Burgeſſes, who thould have power. to 


ſerjeant at mace, and clerk of the markets, of whom the 


* 
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ported by pillars, an hoſpital, and three charity-ſchools, 
in which are taught and cloathed ſixty-two boys, and 


"x 8. 


forty-two'girls, The ſtreets are ſpacious and regular; 
and near the town, on the river Avon, lies Guy's Cliff, 
where Guy earl of Warwick is ſuppoſed to have lived a 
hermit, after his defeat of the Daniſh giant Colebrand, 
and his other military exploits. Though his ſtory is fo 
obſcure, that it is very hard to diſtinguith the facts from 
the ſalſhood of it, ſeveral of the earls, his ſucceſſors, 
called their ſons by his name. Guy de Beauchamp built 
a Chapel and noble tower, and ſet up a gigantic ſtatue 
in it eight feet high, to his memory; and his ſword, 
and other accoutrements, are ſtill — in the caſtle, 
where was formerly a ſuit of arras hangings, repreſent- 
10g his great actions. A veſlel, called his pot, was alſo 
Preſerved, which uſed to be filled up with good liquor 
for all comers upon memorable days. 

This city, as well as Holland in Lincolnſhire, now 
gives ritle of Earl to the noble family of Rich, as it did 
Formerly to the family of the Nevils, and of Duke to 
others: The county affizes and general quarter ſeſſions 
are held at this town. The holpital above-mentioned 
is for twelve poor decayed gentlemen, with an allow- 
ance of twenty pounds a year to each, and fifty pounds 
te a chaplain, and was founded by the earl of Lei- 


teeſter}: ©: | 
In che north part of this town was an abbey, deſtroyed 
alſo deſtroyed by the 


by the Danes in 1016. 
A nunnery in this town was 
Danes in the ſame year. 2 

St. Mary's church, in this town, appears to have 
been more than parochial in the time of William the 
| Conqueror ; and about the year 1123, Roger earl of 

Warwick eſtabliſhed in it a dean and fecular canons. 
About the time of the diſſolution, here were a dean, five 
prebendaries or canons,” ten prieſts vicars, and fix cho- 

riſters, ho had yearly poſſeſſions valued at to hund 
and forty-ſeven — thirteen ſhillings. 

On the north ſide of this town, Henry de N 
earl of Warwick, in the time of king Henry I. founded 
an hoſpital or priory of canons regular, dedicated to the 
Holy Sepulchre; and of that order. About the time of 
the -generaFdiflotution, here was a priory, and two or 
three religious, "endowed with forty-one pounds ten 
ſhillings and two-pence per annum. „e 

Here was an hoſpital, founded by Roger earl of War- 
wick, in the. time of king Henry I. for a maſter and 
Warden, and ſeveral leprous brethren : it was dedicated 
to St. Michael, and had revenues valued, upon the diſſo- 
lution, at no more than ten pounds one ſhilling and 
eight-pence per annum. | 

The ſame Roger earl of Warwick is ſaid to have 
founded here a houſe of Templars, which was certified, 
in the nineteenth year of Edward II. to be of the annual 
value of fourteen pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence. 

In the north eaſt part of this town was an hoſpital, 
Founded in the time of king Henry II. by William earl 
of Warwick, chiefly for the entertainment of ſtrangers 
and travellers: it had alſo a maſter or warden, wo 
thaplains, and two poor perſons ; and was valued, upon 
ie Jiſſolution, at twenty pounds three ſhillings per 
annum. of Hg ; | | 

The fame earl is alſo ſaid to have founded in this 
town another hoſpital, dedicated to St. Thomas; but 
there are no particulars concerning it on record..- -,” 

An houſe of White friars is ſaid to have been built 
here by John Peyto, junior, about the eighteenth year of 
Edward IE | . 2 3 
In the time of king Edward. II. here was founded a 
college pf four prieſts. r "M0 
Warwick ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and four annual. fairs, viz. 
the twelfth: of May, and the fifth of July, for horſcs, 
cows, and ſheep; the fourth of September, for horſes, 
cows, ſheep, and cheeſe; and the eighth of November, 
for horſes, cows, and ſheep, 

At Leamington, eaſt of this town, there is a fait 
ſpring; which riſes near the river Leam, the water of 
which is uſed by the poorer ſort of people to ſeaſon their 
bread, A 
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At Burford, nine miles from Warwick, one Samuel 
Fairfax, who was born in the year 1647, lived to the 
age of twelve years under the ſame roof with his father 
and mother, grandfather and grandmother, and great 
grandfather, and great grandmother, all in perfect health, 
and dwelling together with the greateſt harmony of duty 
and affection; neither of the three generations of either 
ſex had been twice married, 

Cheſterton, upon the Foſſe-way, ſouth-eaſt of this 
town, is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation ; for 
ſome coins, and other traces of Roman antiquity, have 
been diſcovered here. : PIE: 
At Studeley, not far from this town, was a priory of 
Auftin canons, founded by Peter de Studely in the be- 
ginning of the reign of king Henry II. It was dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, and at the time of the general diſſo- 
lution, had yearly revenues amounting to one hundred 
and ſeventeen pounds ten ſhillings and a penny. Here 


was alſo an hoſpital for the relief and entertainment of | 


poor impotent perſons, founded by William de Canti- 
jupe, before the twenty-third year of king Henry III. 

At Guy's Cliff, near Warwick, there was a chauntry 
of two prieſts, founded by Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, in the time of Henry VI. 

Henly, the next town we viſited after leaving War- 
wick, is alſo called Henly in Arden, from its ſituation 
in Arden, which was the ancient name of that part'of 
the county, now called Wood-Land, and to diftinguiſh 
it from ſeveral other towns in the kingdom of the ſame 
name. It is ſituated near the river, Alne, at the diſtance 
of eighty-five miles from London; and has a chapel of 
eaſe to Waveney, in the neighbourhood, where the 
pariſh-church is. This chapel was firſt built in the 
forty-firſt year of Edward III. | 

This town has a weekly market on Monday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. Lady-day, and Tueſday in Whitſun- 
week, for cattle. | | TEEN 

At Wattonwaven, near Henly in. Arden, was a cell 
af Benediftine monks, belonging to the abbey of Ca- 
ſtellion in Normandy, and given it by Robert de Tonci 
in the time of 3 I. | 

We then proceeded on our wag; to Aulceſter, a 
very ancient town and corporation, ſituated upon the 
river Avon, at the diſtance of one hundred and five 
miles from London. Here is a good free- ſchool; and 
the corn trade here is not inconſiderable. 

This town, which ftands upon Ikenild-ſtreet, was a 
Roman ſtation. The foundations of Roman buildings, 
ſeveral Roman bricks, and Roman coins of gold, ſilver, 
and braſs, have at different times been dug up at this 
place; and about a century ago, an urn was diſcovered 
here, containing above ſix hundred pieces of Roman 
coin, eight of which were gold, and the reſt filver. 
Moſt of theſe coins were impreſſed with the heads of 
ſome ane of the emperors, and the reverſes generally 
different. 

Ralph Pincerna, in the year 1140, founded an abbey 
of Benedictine monks in this town, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and St. John the Baptiſt : but this houſe 
being much decayed, was, about the year 1467, made a 
cell to the abbey of Eveſham, a borough town of Wor- 
ceſterſhire. Its revenues were . upon the diſſo- 
lution, at ſixty- five pounds ſeven ſhillings and eleven- 
pence per annum. 

Aulceſter has a weekly market on Tueſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. Tueſday before the fifth of April, 
the eighteenth of May, and the ſeventh of October, for 
cheeſe and horſes. 

Bitford ſtands upon the river Avon, near its con- 
fluence with the Arrow, at the diſtance of one hundred 
miles from London. It contains nothing which can re- 
commend it to our notice, but having a weekly 
market, 

We next entered Stratford, commonly called Stratford 
upon Avon, from its ſituation upon that river, and to 
diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral towns in England of the ſame 
name, It is a corporation, and governed by a mayor, 
a recorder, a high ſteward, twelve aldermen, of whom 
two are juſtices of the peace, and twelve capital bur- 
geſſes. ä 


— 
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| This is a large, populous town, ninety-ſeven miles 

from London, and carries on a great trade in corn. 
Here is one pariſh-church, and a chapel of eaſe. The 
church is dedicated to the Trinity, and is thought to be 
almoſt as old as the Norman Conqueſt; but parts of it 
have-at different times been rebuilt. | | ; 
| Stratford was formetly collegiate, and is highly cele- 
brated for having had the honour of giving birth to the 
renowned and inimitable Shakeſpear, The remains of 
this great dramatic poet were likewiſe, in the year 1554, 
interred in one of the iſles on the north ſide of the church. 
His grave is covered -with a ſtone, on which there is 
the following inſcription : 


Good friend, for Jeſus? ſake, forbear 
_ To dig the duſt incloſed here. 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. 
And in the wall over the grave there. is a buſt of him in 
marble. The chapel of eaſe in this town was built in 
the reign of king Henry VII. by Hugh Clapton, lord 
mayor of London. Here alſo is a free grammar-ſchool, 
and an alms-houſe, founded by king Edward VI. and 
Hugh Clopton, who built the chapel, erected at this 
place a ſtone bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, over the 
river Avon, with a long cauſeway at the end of it, 

walled on both ſides. 8 

There was a monaſtery in this town before the year 
703; and in 1310, a large chauntry or college was 
founded in the pariſh-church of this place, by John de 
Stratford, biſhop of Wincheſter, and afterward arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for a warden, four prieſts, three 
Ans and four choriſters, who were endowed, upon 
the ſuppreſſion, with revenues rated at one hundred and 
twenty-ſeven pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and nine-pence 
per annum. . 1 

Stratford has a weekly market on Thurſday, and thres 
annual fairs, viz. the fourteenth of May, the twenty- 
fifth of- September, and the Thurſday ſe'nnight after 
the twenty- fifth of September, for cloth, cheeſe, ſeed; 
wheat, hops, and all ſorts of cattle: the day after the 
laſt fair is a ſtatute for hiring ſervants. | 

At Wroxhall, near this town, Hugh de Hatton, 
about the end of the reign of king Henry I. founded a 
priory of Benedictine nuns, dedicated to St. Leonard. 
About the time of the diſſolution, here were five or ſix 
religious, who had revenues to the yearly amount of 
ſeventy-two pounds fifteen ſhillings and ſix-pence. 
Leaving Stratford, we paſſed on to Atherſton, com- 
monly known by the appeliation of Atherſton on the 
Stour, from its ſituation on that river, and to diſtingtiiſh 
it from another town of the ſame name in this county, 
north of Nuneaton, upon the borders of Leiceſterſhire. 
It is a large, well built town, diſtant from London one 
hundred and three miles. Here is a chapel of eaſe, and 
a charity-ſchool, where twenty girls are taught to read, 
knit, ſew, and ſpin. | | 

Here was a church, and habitation for Friars Here- 
mites of the order of St. Auſtin, built about the end of 
the reign of king Edward III. and valued, upon the diſ- 


— 


ſolution, at no more than one pound ten ſhillings and 


two-pence per annum. | ; 
This town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 
four annual fairs, viz. the ſeventh of April, for Portes, 
cows, and ſheep; the eighteenth of July, a holiday fair 
only; the nineteenth of September, for horſes and cows, 
and the moſt conſiderable cheeſe fair in England; the 
fourth of December, for horſes and fat horned cattle. 
Manceſter upon Watling- ſtreet, near this town, was 
the Manduefſedum of the Romans, and here ſeveral Ro- 
man coins of braſs and filver have been dug up. Near 
this place are the remains of an ancient fort, called 
Oldbury: it is of a quadrangular form, is incloſed 
with high ramparts, and contains about ſeven actes of 
ground. In the north part of this fortification bave 
been found ſeveral flint ſtones, each about four inches 
long, curiouſly ground into the form of a pole-ax, 
and thought by Sir William Dugdale, who wrote an 


| account of the antiquities of this county, to have _ 
a ſort 


20 
a fort of weapons uſed by the ancient Britons, before | 


my had the art of making weapons of braſs and iron. 
| t Poleſworth, north of Atherſton, as ſome labourers 
were trenching, in the 


r 1762, they found a large 
earthen pot full of ſmall copper coins, moſt part of 
which bear a beautiful impreſſion of the head of the 
emperot Conſtantine, with the name, Conflantinus, 
round it: on the reverſe are two armed figures, with 


emblems of 'various: kinds, and round them the words 


Gloria Exercitus. Some few among them have an armed 


head on each fide, with Urbs Roma round it, and Ro- 


mulus and Remus ſitting. under a wolf, on the reverſe | 
fide : others have an armed head on one fide, and the | 


word Conftantinopolis round it, and Pallas on the reverſe: 
ſome have a chariot and four horſes on the reverſe ſide, 


and others have a variety of ſingle figures. | 

At Oldbury was a cell of Black nuns, dedicated to 
St. Laurence, and ſubordinate to the nunnery at Poleſ- 
worth. It is thought to have been founded by Walter 


de Haſtings, and Athawis, his wife, in the time of 


Henry I. | b 
Near Atherfton, at a place called Merevel, Robert, 


earl of Ferrers and Nottingham, about the year 148, 


founded an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to the | 


Virgin Mary, and | endowed, at the ſuppreſſion, with 

two hundred and fifty-four pounds one ſhilling and 

9 annum. : | - 

North of this town, at Aucot, there was a ſmall 

priory of four Benedictine monks, founded in the year 

n by William Burdet, and valued, upon the general 
ion 


Curious Pants Hund in Warwickſhire. 
Millet Cyperus-graſs ; Cypernt graminus miliaceus, Ger, 
found in ſeveral places on the borders of this county, 


Long rooted baſtard Cyperus; Cyperns longus inodorus | 


ſvlveftris, Ger, found frequently in boggy places by the 
Naked Horfe-tail,-or 'Shave-graſs ; Equiſetum nudum, 
Ger. found in à moiſt ditch at Middleton, towards 
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z at thirty- four pounds eight ſhillings per annum. 
Imooriſh grounds in Sutton-Coldfield-park, in great 


. 


Black-headed Ruſh with Gromil-ſeed; Juncus ſemin- 
| Lithofberas ; found in the ſame places ich dhe 5 — 
"I inodorus. l 

legant Cyperus-graſs with a rough compound head; 
1 3 


Gramen cyperoides paluſtre elegans, ſpica compofita 

1 5 in a pool at Middleton, 6 te Ck 
reat Cyperus-graſs, with round upright ſpikes - 

| Cyperoides anguſtifoltam ſpicis longis erectis, 2 B. . 

in ſeveral pools about Middleton. 

| Moonwort ; Lunaria minor, Ger. found in ſeveral 

cloſes. about Sutton-Coldkeld, on. the weſt fide of the 


town. | 
Wild Engliſh Daffodile; P/uds-parciſſus Anglicus, 
Ger. found — ſome paſtures W 8 Lola, an 
the eaſt ſide of the town, in great plenty. 
| "Fennel-leaved Water-Crowfoot; Millefolium mara- 
 tripbyllum ranunculi fore, Park; found in great plenty 
in the river Tame, and the brooks which run into it. 
Tower-muſtard; Turritis, Ger. found on the borders 
of this county in many places. 
| 3 * en; ue rubra bacceis 
Folus, Part; found on the black boggy heaths between 
Aa era and Sutton, wa! 20 
Wood Horſetail ; Eguiſſtum Hyluaticum, Tab. found in 
moiſt places in the road between Middleton and 
Sutton. | | | 
Black-berried Heath ; Baceifera nigra, Park ; found 
on the moiſt banks by the new park at Middleton. 
The greater Biſtort or Snakeweed; Biſlorta major, 
Ger. found in ſeveral parts on the borders of this county. 
Moor- berries; Idæa palufris, C. B. found in the 


| plenty. 


Mzmzzzs of PARLIAMENT far. this County. 


. Warwickſhire ſends fix members to parliament ; two 
knights of the ſhire'for the county, -two citizens for the 


city of Coventry, and two burgeſſes for the town of 
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HIS county is bounded by Warwickſhire, Ox- 
#8 fordfhire, and Berkſhire, on the eaſt; by Here- 
fordſhire and Monmouthſhire on the weſt ; by Wor- 
ceſterſhire on the north; and by Wiltſhire and Somer- 
ſetſhire on the ſouth. It meaſures in length, from 
north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, about fifty-fix miles; in 
breadth, from ſouth-eaſt to north-welt, about twenty- 
two miles; and is one hundred and fifty-ſix miles in 
circumference. It is divided into thirty hundreds, in 
which are one city, twenty-five market- towns, two 
hundred and eighty pariſhes, about twenty-ſix thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fixty-nine houſes, and one hundred 
and ſixty-two thouſand five hundred and fixty-eight in- 
habitants. It lies in the province of Canterbury, is a 
dioceſe of itſelf; and the city of Gloceſter, which is 
nearly in the middle of the county, is one hundred and 
two miles north-weſt of London. — 

The ancient inhabitants of this county, in common 
with thoſe of Oxſordſhire, were by the Romans called 
Dobuni, a name generally ſuppoſed to have been derived 
from Duffen, a Britiſh word, which ſignifies deep or 
low, and alludes to the fituation of theſe counties which 
conſiſt chiefly of plains and vallies. Some, however, 
are of opinion, that it was derived from Dofu, a Britiſh 
word, which expreſſed the richneſs of the ſoil. Soon 
after the Saxons arrived in Britain, the name Duboni 
was loſt, and the inhabitants of this county were called 
Wicet, which is ſuppoſed to have its derivation from the 
Saxon word Wie, fignifying the creek of a river, and to 
have been applied to theſe people, as bordering upon the 
Severn, a river full of windings and creeks, 

The inhabitants of this count 
« The father to the bough, the Gn to the plough ;” 
which alludes to an ancient privilege, by which the 
eſtate of a father, though a felon, deſcended to the ſon. 
This privilege was — A to them by a ſtatute of the 
ſeventeenth of Edward II. but it has not been claimed 
many years. The cuſtom called Borough Engliſh til] 
remains in many parts of this county. 

Gloceſterſhire is generally divided into three diſtricts. 
The eaſtern part of the county, bordering upon War- 
wickſhire, Oxfordſhire, and Berkſhire, is called Coteſ- 
would ; the middle part the Vale of Gloceſter; and the 
triangular part, included between the Wyc, the Severn, 
and a ſmall river called the Leden, is known by the 
name of the Foreſt of Dean. The Vale of Gloceſter 
manifeſtly received its name from its ſituation ; and the 
Foreſt was probably called the Foreſt of Dean, from 
Dean, the principal town in the diſtrict; ſome have 
ſuppoſed the word Dean to be a corruption of Arden, a 
name uſed both by the ancient Gauls and Eritons, to 
ſignify a Wood; and there is a wood in Warwickſhire 
called Arden to this day. 


KA 


There are ſeveral large rivers in this Tounty ; the 
principal of which are, the Severn, the Wyc, the 
Stroud, and two Avons. The name Severn is probably 
a corruption of Sabrina, the name given to this river by 
the Romans, but the derivation of Sebrina is not known. 
The Severn, which is eſteemed the ſecond river in Eng- 
land, riſes on the caſt ſide of a vaſt mountain, called 
Plyn Lymmon, in the ſouth-weſt part of Montgomery- 
ſhire, in Wales, from whence, by a variety of wind- 
ings, it runs north-eaſt, and enters Shropſhire; where 
being joined by a great number of ſmaller ſtreams, it 
runs through that county and Worceſterſhire, in the 
direction of ſouth-eaſt : it then enters the county of 
Gloceſter at Tewkeſbury, a borough town; whence 
running ſouth-weſt by the city of Gloceſter, it falls into 
that part of the weſtern fea called the Briſtol Channel. 

44 


have a proverb, 


reduced to narrower bounds, by clearing great part of 
| G 
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The tide flows up the Severn as far as Tew , which 
is near ſeventy miles from the fea ; and from Newnham), 
a conſiderable market-town upon this river, upwards of 
fifty miles from the ſea to its mouth, it has more the 
appearance of a fea than a river; the flood-tide advances 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that in one ſwell it ſometimes 
riſes near four feet. LIKE EY | 

The name Wye is. ſuppoſed to have been an appella- 
tion, which in the ancient Britiſh language ſignified a 
river or water. ,'The Wye riſes within half a mile of 
the ſource of the Severry; and running ſouth-eaſt, ſepa- 
rates Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire, two counties in 
Wales, from each other: jt then paſſes through Here- 
fordſhire, and parting Monmouthſhire from Gloceſter- 
ſhire, falls into the Severn near Chepſtow, a market- 
town of Monmouthſhire. EE 

The Stroud riſes not far eaſt of Painſwick, a market- 
town; and running weſtward, falls into the Severn 
about five miles ſouth of the city of Gloceſter. The 
water of this river is remarkably clear, and fixes the 
colours mixed with it for dying bread cloth, ſcarlet, or 
any grain colour, better than any other : for this reaſon 
ſeveral clothiers have ſettled along the banks for twenty 
miles diſtance, and have erected a vaſt number of falling- 
mills upon it: of theſe clothiers, ſome uſed formerly to 
make each a thouſand pieces of cloth in a year. No 
part of this river was navigable till the year 1730, 
when it was made fo by act of parliament, quite from 
Stroud, a market-town, to its conflux with the Severn. 

One of the rivers Avon riſes in Northamptonſhire, 
and running through Warwickſhire, and ſeparating 
Gloceſterſhire from Worceſterſhire, falls into the Severn 
near Tewkeſbury, The other Avon, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Avon-Weſt, riſes not far from 'Tetbury; 
a market-town, near the borders of Wiltſhire; and 
ſeparating Gloceſterſhire from Somerſetſhire, falls into 
the Severn near Briſtol, a city in Somerſetſhire. 

We ſhall conſider the Inland Navigation at the end 


of our ſurvey of this county. 


Ark, Sort, and NATURAL PRopucrioxs. 


Though the air of this county 1s equally healthy 
throughout, yet it is in other reſpects very different ; 
for Coteſwould being a hilly country, the air there is 
very ſharp, but in the Vale it is ſoft and mild, even in 
winter ;. ſuch indeed is the difference, that of Cateſ- 
would it is commonly ſaid, eight months in the year 
are winter, and the other four too cold for ſummer ; 
and of the Vale, that eight months are ſummer, and 
the other four too warm Er winter. | 

Coteſwould being thus expoſed, is not remarkable 
for its fertility; and the corn is ſo flow in coming up, 
that, as long a coming as Coteſwould barley, is be- 
come a proverb of the e : the hills of Coteſwould, 
however, afford excellent paſturage, and great numbers 
of ſheep are fed upon them, whoſe wool is remarkabl 
fine : the breed of ſheep which produce the fine Spaniſh 
wool, is ſaid to have been raiſed from ſome of thefe 
ſheep, which were ſent as a preſent by one of our kings 
to a king of Spain, AW | 

In the Vale the ſoil is very fertile, and the paſtures 
are alſo very rich. The cheeſe, called Gloceſter cheeſe, 
is made in this part of the county, and next to that of 
Cheſhire, is the beſt in England. The Foreſt of Dean, 


which contains thirty thouſand acres, being twent 


miles long and ten broad, was formerly covered wit 

wood, and was then a harbour for robbers, eſpecially 
towards the banks of the Severn ; ſo that in the reign 
of king Henry VI. an a& of parliament was made on 
purpoſe to ſuppreſs them. The woods have been ſince 


the 


1 rs H- A. . 
| the ground, where many towns and villages have been flouriſhes, for from Tetsford to Oxford encloſures ate 
built. The oaks that grow where the woods are ſtill | ſcarce ; and from thence to North Leach, few or none, 
preſerved, are reckoned the beſt in England; and from | Mr. Dutton bas planned ſome at Sherborn, but the 
this foreſt moſt part of the timber formerly employed in} ſcheme goes on very ſlowly. It is amazing that a man 
ſhip-building, was brought, which was 1 well known ['of his conſiderable fortune can bear to live in the midit 
to the Spaniards, that when they fitted out their famous | of ſuch a valtly extenſive property, in its preſent con- 
Armada in 1556, to invade England, the people who | dition. All this bleak . country is ſtrong 
had the direction of that expedition, were expteſsly } enough for any kind of trees, and might therefore be 
ordered to deftroy this foreſt, as the moſt ſpeedy and | ornamented with fine plantations, which would yield 
effectual way to ruin our marine: on the other hand, to | conſiderable. profit in a country wherein firing is ſo ſcarce 
cultivate and preſerve the wood in a ſufficient part of | And farm-houſes, barns, and all kinds of out-houſes, 
this diſtrict, has been the conſtant care of our legiſlature. | might be built on the ſpot, cheaper, we apprehend, 
Great patt of it was inclofed by an act of parliament | than” in any part of England; for the tone, which 
paſſed in the reign of king Charles II. and ſome time | every where lies almoſt within fix inches of rhe ſurface, 
ago, many cottages, which had been built in and near | forms the walls and covering (ſlates) of all the buildings 
the woods, were ordered to be pulled down, becauſe | in the country. [FL 
the inhabitants damaged the trees, by cutting or lopping | | z dn | 
them for fuel. n there are alſo PRICE OF LABOUR. ; 
many rich mines of iron and coal, for the working of | Winter and ſpring, eight-pence, nine- | 
which ſeveral acts of parliament- have paſſed ; = at | ten-pence a day, FF? "gh Ys e 
Taynton, a. little village near Newent, a market-town | Summer, one ſhilling. | 
of-this cou y, à gold mine was diſcovered about the | Harveſt, one ſhilling and eight-pence. 
year-1700, of which a leaſe. was granted to ſome re- Reaping wheat, four and five ſhillings an acre. - 
finers, who extracted ſome gold from the ore, bat did | Mowing' barley and oats, ſix-pence and nine-pence. 
not go on with the wotk, becauſe the quantity-of gold | Dibbling beans, five ſhillings. 
was ſo ſmall, as not always to anſwer the expence of the | Hoeing ditto twice, five ſhillings. 
ſeparation. The king has a ſwanimote court here, as in  Threſhing wheat, two ſhillings per quarter. 
all royal foreſts, to | preſerve the vert and veniſon, of barley, one ſhilling. | 
which the verdurers are the judges, who are choſen by oats, ten-pence. 
the freeholders of the county. 'The miners too have a beans, one ſhilling, 
court here, in which a ſteward, appointed by the con- FL 338 pt 660.173 8 
fable of the foreſt, preſides; and juries of miners, who About North Leach they ſow much ſainfoine; th 
have their particular laws and cuſtoms, by which they | Prepare for it by turnips, and ſow it with oats, an 
are governed, determine all differences and diſputes that | mow it every year. for about ten, getting generally a 
ariſe between them. | © »».- | tun, or a tun and an half of hay from it. "gt 
This county abounds: with grain, cattle, fowl, and. Between. North. Leach and Frog-mill, the country 
game ; the inhabitants have alſo bacon and cyder in improves;continually, until it becomes what may really 
great plenty, each excellent in its kind; and the rivers be called fine. About Stow, the ſeat of lord Ched- 
8 afford great quantities of fiſh, eſpecially the Severn, worth, we obſerved them for the firſt time ploughing 
i Which abounds with ſalmon, lampreys, and conger eels. With oxen, and to our great indignation, eight large 
J a EOF 21 1s - Yo 0 ones yoked to a plough, and ſkimming up the ſurface 
about three inches deep; which the ploughman, with a 


Remarks on the HuzBAnDRY of Gloceſterſhire very grave face, called ſtiff work. It was a fainfoine lay, 


The road from Witney to North Leach, is, perhaps, | that had been pared and burnt about a month before, 
the worlt ' turnpike in England; ſo bad, that it is a | half an inch deep: it was turning up for turnips ; the 
ſcandal” to the country. They mend and make with hes laid but thin, we ſhould not imagine above two 
nothing but the ſtone which forms the under ſtratum all buſhels to a ſquare rod. The price of parting, burning, 
over the country, quite from Tetsford the other ſide of and ſpreading the aſhes, varies from fourteen to twenty 
Oxford; This ſtone, which riſes in vaſt flakes, would ſhillings an acre, This is very cheap ; ſuch an operation 
make an admirable foundation for a ſurface of gravel; would, in the eaſtern. parts of the kingdom, come at 
but by uſing it alone, and in pieces as large as. one's leaſt to three or four pounds an acre: ſuch is the force 
head, the road is rendered molt execrable. We travelled of any pr actice being the cuſtom of the country 
it with a very low opinion of all the counties and places About Shipton day- labour uſed all winter to be eight- 
it leads to: for if they were inhabited by people of pence, nine-pence, and ten-pence a day; but the laſt, 
fortune and ſpirit, it is natural to think they would the farmers raiſed it to one ſhilling for the firſt time, on 
never ſuffer ſuch a barbarous method of mending their | 2<count of the dearneſs of provifions, and give the men 
capital road to ſubſiſt. br one ſhilling and . two-pence in the ſpring, one ſnillin 
All the country is open, dull, and very diſagreeable, and ſix-pence in mowing- time, and one ſhilling — 
nor does à 'vigorous culture of the earth make any eight - pence at harveſt for five weeks. Oxen are pretty 
amends for thoſe unpleaſing circumſtances: the erops much uſed; we found they reckoned them ſomething 
were generally very poor, and moſtly full of weeds; cheaper than horſes, but that horſes did their work 
a ftrong proof of bad huſbandry ; and another yet more better. In ſummer they feed them in both common and 
ſo, is their fallows being the ſame. About Burford and artificial raſſes ; and in winter ſeldom give them any 
Shetborn' their courſes of crops are various. Some fallow | thing beſides good ſtraw, on which they work them: 
for wheat, 2) Dibbled peaſe. 3. Barley. Others vary it, they put them to labour at three years old, and continue 
1. Wheat. 2. Beans dibbled, or barley. 3. Peaſe: them at it till five. The ploughs are here very clumſy; 
this is in the low lands about Sherborn; but on the the beams ten feet long, and all have wheel-coulters. 
Cotſhili-hills they take a crop, and lay down with ray- From Frog-mill to Crickly-hill, which leads into 
graſs and clover.” They uſe all foot ploughs, with one Glouceſter Vale, the beauty of landſcape is great. Six 
wheel; and four horfes in length; plough about one acre miles from the former, from the top of an hill, is ſeen 
a day. The open fields on the hills let in general for | to the right a moſt prodigious proſpect, over an extenſive 
about five or fix ſhillings an acre, the low meadows vale, bounded by Cheltenham hills, which ſeem to 
about twenty ſhillings. They reckon three quarters of | tower quite to the clouds ; the incloſures appear in a 
Wheat to be a very good erop, and as much barley and] bottom under you, and are vety diſtinct. On the 
beans. The ſarins are in general large, indeed abſurdly whole, it is inferior only to that amazing one of Bil- 
ſo, *confidering the manner of managing them, for the lericays All this country is full of pictureſque views; 
farm⸗houſes are all in the towns; ſo that the farmers are the romantic ſpots of Crickley-hill are exceedingly fine, 
at a prodigious diſtance from their lands: they are in or rather, the whole forms a complete piece of ſublime 
general two, three, four, and fiye hundred pounds a nature, and is well worthy of attention from thoſe whole 
year, at about tive ſhillings. Encloſing by no means nerves will ſuffer them to reliſh thoſe ſorts of objects. 
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The huſbandry of this tract does not materially differ 
ſrom the l ones. Their courſe of crops is, 
1. Barley. 2. Clover for two years. 3. Wheat. 4. Peale. 
They reckon two quarters middling crop of wheat, and 

the 5. of oats, and of barley three. Rents run from 

ſix to twelve ſhillings an acre, but in general fix or ſeven 
ſhillings. The farms above hill are arges from two to 
three hundred a year, and ſome more; but in the Vale 
of Glouceſter they are much leſs, What graſs they 
have they mow; very few beaſts are grazed, and but 
few dairies, except in the Vale, where they have all 

that fine breed of hogs, which at Barnet market are 
called the Shropfhires, with - exceeding long carcaſes, 
and long flouching ears, which almoſt trail upon the 
ground, to make way for their noſes. Sainfoine is 
much ſown in all this country, and laſts generally about 

ten years, ſome longer; and their method of breaking 
it up, as well as ſheep- paſtures, after they have laid 

about ten years, is by paring and burning; they take off 
the ſurface about half an inch thick, and plough in the 
aſhes for turnips, ſometimes for wheat, The price of 
this work is ſomething under twenty ſhillings an acre. 

Oxen are much uſcd for all the purpoſes of huſbandry ; 

never leſs than ſix in a plough, frequently eight. They 

are reckoned the molt profitable by ſome farmers, and 

horſes by others; but it is generally agreed, that when 

a man keeps two teams, it is ever the moſt profitable to 

have one of them of oxen. 


PRICE OF LABOUR. 


In winter, &c. to hay-time, eight-pence, nine-pence, 
and ten-pence. The ſtauteſt fellows often want work for 
nine-pence, - and cannot readily get it. 

In hay-time, for- mowing, one ſhilling, and one 
ſhilling and two-pence. 

lu harvelt, one ſhilling and-eight-pence. 

Reaping wheat per acre, four and five W. | 

Mowing fpriag corn, ten-pence, and one ſhilling. 

Threſhing wheat, two ſhil-ings a quarter. 
| — barley, one ſhilling. 

oats, ten-Pence. "All this exceedingly cheap. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
A ſtout waggon coſts from ſixteen to twenty pounds; 


and a plough ironed complete for half a guinea, which 
is amazing. SIN: | 


MaxUuFACTURES.. 


The principal manufacture of this county is woollen 
cloth; and it was computed, that before our wool be- 
gan to be clandeſtinely exported to France, fifty thouſand 
pieces of cloth were made yearly in this county, which 
being eſtimated at ten pounds a piece, the fine with the 
coarſe amounts to five hundred thouſand pounds. 


Cir xv, and MARKET Towns. 


The city is Gloceſter; and the market - towns are, 
Berkeley, Campden, Cheltenham, Cirenceſter, Colford, 
Great Dean, Durſley, Fairford, Letchlade, Marſhfield, 
Minching-hampton, Morton in Marſh, Newent, North 
Leech, Painſwick, Sodbury-Chipping, Stanley-Leonard, 
Stow on the Would, Stroud, Tetbury, Tewkſbury: | 
Thornbury, Wickware, Winchcomb, and Wotton 
under Edge. | | 

We entered this county from Warwickſhire, and 
firſt viſited Campden, or Camden, a town of great note 
in ancient hiſtory, for. a congreſs held here by all the 
Saxon kings, in the year 689, to conſult how to carry 
on the war jointly againſt the Britons. It is ſituated on 
the borders of Worceſterſhire, at the diſtance of eighty- 
ſeven miles from London, It was incorporated by king 
Jo J. and is governed by two bailiffs, twelve bur- 
geſſes, and a high ſteward, Here is a church, in which 

are many fine marble monuments, the moſt ſumptuous 
of which is ſupported by twelve marble pillars, and was 
erected-in memory of Sir Baptiſt Hicks, viſcount Camp- 
den, who built an alms-houſe for fix poor men, and the 
lame number of women, and rebuilt the market-place. 
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Here are alſo two charity-ſchools, one for cloathing 
thirty girls, and teaching them. to read, knit, and ſpin ; 
the other is for teaching twenty-four. poor children to 
read. There is likewiſe a grammar-ſchool in this town, 
endowed with xt pounds a year, for a maſter and 
uſher. There are ſome remains of a ſeat built here b 

lord Camden, which the Royaliſts burnt down in the 
civil wars, that it might not be a gatriſon for the par- 


lament. This town is famous for its manufacture of 


ſtockings. 


. f a 
Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday, and four 


annual fairs, viz, Aſh-Wedneſday, the twenty-third of 
April, the twenty-fifth of July, and the third of No- 
vember, for horſes, cows, ſheep, linen-cloth, and ſtock- 


ings. | 
* in Marſh contains nothing worthy of notice, 
except that the Roman Foſſ- way paſſeth through it. 


Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 


fairs, viz, the fifth of April, and the tenth of October, 
for cattle. | | 
Within a mile of this town, in the great road from 
London to Worceſter, are the four ſhire ſtones, where 
the counties of Glocefter, Warwick, Oxford, and Wor- 
ceſter meet. | | | | 
Winchcomb, the. next town we viſited, was anciently 
a county or ſheriffdom of itſelf, and was a borough in 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. Here is an alms- 
houſe, founded, but not endowed, by the lady Dorothy, 
wife of Edward Jord Chandois, for twelve poor women. 
This town is ſmall, diſtant from London eightv-ſeven 
miles, and fituated in a bottom, in the midſt of good 
paſture and arable lands. The inhabitants formerly 
planted tobacco here with great advantage, till they were 


reſtrained in the twelfth year of king Charles II. after 


which, the town, by little and little, decayed, and is 


now poor and inconſiderable. The church is a good 


building, hath two iſles, a large chancel, and a lofty 


tower, adorned with battlements and pinnacles. It is 


remarkable, that it is a curacy worth no more than ten 


pounds a year, though the impropriation is valued at 


three hundred pounds per annum. 
King Offa is ſaid to have built here a nunnery in 787 


fand in 798, king Kenulph laid the foundation of a ſtately 


abbey for three hundred monks, and dedicated it to the 
Virgin Mary. Its lands being afterwards alienated, 
and its: biſhopsic become corrupt, Oſwald, who was 
biſhop of Worceſter in 985, reformed the diſcipline, 
recovered the lands, and dedicated the houſe to St. Ke- 
nulph, the martyred ſon of the founder. At the general 
diſſolution, it was in the poſſeſſion of Benedictine monks, 
and valued at ſeven hundred and fifty- nine pounds eleven 
ſhillings and nine-pence per annum. 

This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the ſixteenth of May, and the twenty- 
eighth of July, for horſes, ſheep, and: horned cattle. 

At Hales, near Winchcomb, Richard earl of Corn- 
wall, and afterwards king of the Romans, and emperor 
of Germany, began in the year 1246, and, at the ex- 


pence of ten thouſand marks, finiſhed, in the year 1251, 


a noble abbey for monks of the Ciſtertian order, brought 
from Beaulieu, near New Foreſt, in Hampſhire. It was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All Saints, and valued, 
upon the diſſolution, at three hundred and fifty-ſeven 
pounds ſeven ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. 
We next proceeded on to Stow on the Would, called 


in all records Stow St. Edward. This town, from its 
high ſituation, is ſo much expoſed to the winds, that 


the inhabitants are ſaid to have but one element, viz. air, 
there being neither wood, common, field, nor water, 
belonging to the town, It is diſtant from London 


ſeventy- ſeven miles, is governed by two bailiffs, and 


has a large church, with a high tower, which contains 
ſeveral monuments, Here is an hoſpital, alms-houſe, 
and free-ſchool z beſides other charitable inſtitutions, all 
well endowed, the poor here being very numerous. 
Here are ſome good inns, and the Roman Foſſe-way 
paſſes through this town. | 


There was an hoſpita! here, ſaid to have been founded 


by Ailmar, who was earl of Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
about the year 1010. It was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, 
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Frinity, and intended for the maintenance of for: 
women, and a chaplain. The revenues of it amounted 
to twenty-five pounds fourteen Hhillirhgs and eight-pence 
yearly, ! 0 | 
This toun has. a weekly market on "Thurſday; and 
two annual fairs, viz: the twelfth of May, for horſes, 
cows, ſheep, and cheeſe; and the 'twenty-fourth of 
October, for ſadlers, fhoe-makers, ironmongers wares, 
hops, and ſheep. - For fheep this is a'very noted fair; 
tis ſaid that twenty thouſand were ſold here at one 
Northleech; or Northleche, is fo called from its fitu- 


ation upon the river Leche, at the diſtance of eighty] 


miles from London. It is governed by a batliff and two 
conſtables. Here is a neat church, ſeveral alms-houſes, 
and a grammar-ſchool, which is free to all the 
boys of the town, and endowed with eighty pounds a 
year by Hugh Weſtwold, Eſq; who being afterwards 
? ſolicited the truſtees to be maſter of it, but 
was denied. By a decree of Chancery, in the reign of 
king James I. x & fchool was ſettled on Queen's College, 
Oxtord. | a1 
This town has a, weekly market on Wedneſday, and 
three annual fairs, viz, Wedoeſday before the twenty- 
third of April, for cows and ſheep; Wedneſday before 
the twenty-ninth of September, for horſes and ſmall 
ware; and the. third Wedneſday in May, for cheeſe and 
Fairford, the next town through which we paſſed, 
took its name from a ford which was Dy in this 
lace, over a ſmall river that runs into the Thames, 
Called the Coln, on which this town ſtands. It is 
diſtant from London ſeventy-eight miles, and has two 
good bridges croſs the Coln. | 
Many medals and urns are often dug up here; and in 
the adjoining fields are ſeveral barrows, ſuppoſed to have 
been raiſed over ſome conſiderable perſons who have 
been ſlain here in battle, though it does not appear from 
- hiſtory that any battle was ever fought in or near this 
4 0 e 
f A great many charities are ſtill ſubſiſting in this town; 
but what it is chiefly remarkable for, is its large, hand- 
ſome church, and the admirable painting of the win- 
dows, of which the following is an exact deſcription 
and hiſtory. | 
John Tame, a merchant of London, purchaſed this 
manor of king Henry VII. to whom it deſcended from 
the Beauchamps, earls of Warwick. Having taken a 
prize-ſhip, bound for Rome, wherein he found a great 
quantity of painted glaſs, he brought both the glaſs and 
the workmen into England. The glaſs was ſuch a 
curioſity, that Mr. Tame built this church at Fairford, 
(dedicating it to the Virgin Mary); which is in length 
ane hundred and twenty-five feet, and fifty-five in 
breadth; and has three chancels, a good veſtry, and a 
noble tower, ariſing from the midſt of it, adorned with 
pinnacles ; and the windows of the church, twenty- 
eight in number, he cauſed to he glazed with this inva- 
Tuable prize, which remains intire to this day, the ad- 
miration of all that ſee it. | | 
Mrs, Farmer (a daughter of the lord Lemſter) gave 
two hundred pounds to be laid out in mending and 
wiring the windows : this has preſerved them from acci- 
dents. And, in the d rebellion, the impropriator, 
Mr. Qldworth, and others, (to their great praiſe be it 
remembered I) took down the glaſs, and ſecured it in 
ſome ſecret place, thereby preſerving it from fanatic 
rage. The painting was the deſign of Albert Durer, a 
famous Italian maſter ; and the colouring in the drapery, 
and ſome of the figures, is ſo well performed, that Van- 
dyke affirmed, the pencil could not exceed it. Ft 
The ſubject is all ſcripture hiſtory ; viz. the ſerpent 
tempting Eve; God appearing in the burning buſh to 
Moſes, when a ſhepherd ; the angel conducting Joſhua 
to War; Gideon's fleece; the queen of Sheba's viſit to 
Solomon; king David judging the Amalekite regicide ; 
Samſon laying the Philiftines killing the lion, and his 
being betrayed by Dalilah ; Solomon's judgment between 
the two harlots; and the figures of the twelve major 
prephets. : 
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But the greateſt part is taken up with the ſtories of the Ne 
Teſtament: the angel appearing to Zacharias ; Joſeph 
and Mary See the viſitation of Mary by the 
angel, and her viſiting her couſin Elizabeth; our Saviour 
born in a ſtable; the ſhepherds and Magi viſiting him 
there; Herod waiting the return of the wiſe men; 
Chriſt circumciſed ; the purification of the holy Virgin; 
Simeon with our Saviour in his arms; Joſeph's flight 
into Egypt; Herod ſlaying the young children of Beth- 
lehem; the aſſumption of the Virgin, and Joſeph and 
' ſhe ſeeking Jeſus at the feaſt ; our Saviour's transfigura- 
tion; Mary anointing his head; the diſciples going to 
embalm him, and the angel relating to them his reſur- 
' reftion ; Chriſt's appearance to Mary Magdalen; his 
riding to Jeruſalem on an afs ; Zaccheus, and the people 
.Rrewing palm-branches, and children crying, Hoſanna ; 
his praying in the garden ; Judas betraying him ; Pilate 
judging him, and waſhing his hands from the guilt, 
the crucifixion between two thieves, the women ſtanding 
by, and the ſoldiers watching him; Joſeph of Arimathea 
begging the body, and receiving it; his burial by Nico- 
demus, and others; the darkneſs at the paſſion ; and 
Michael contending with the devil. 

- Chriſt's travelling to Emmaus, and his appearance to 
the eleven, and afterwards to Thomas ; his diſciples 
going a-fiſhing, and Chriſt's appearing to them, with 
the breaking of the net, and broiling of the fiſh ; Chriſt's 
aſcenſion ; and the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt in cloven 
tongues, | | 

In the weſt window is the Laſt Judgment, curiouſly 
deſigned, and well executed, containing a vaſt number 
of incidents relating thereto. 

In the reſt of the windows are many hiſtorical paſſages, 
that happened after Chriſt's aſcenſion ; viz. the twelve 
apoſtles at large, with the article of the Creed they are 
ſaid to be ſeverally the authors of; the four Trang Ar. 
as writing the goſpels; four principal fathers of the 
church, viz. St. Jerom, St. Gregory, St. Ambroſe, 
and St. Auſtin; the worthies that have preſerved the 
Chriſtian church, in four upper windows of the middle 
iſle on the ſouth fide, and the perſecutors thereof in the 
four oppoſite windows. | 

John Tame, Eſq; the pious and worthy founder of 
this noble ſtructure, died in the year 1500, and was 
buried on the north fide of the church, under a raiſed 
marble monument. 

Fairford has a weekly market on Thurſday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the fourteenth of May, and the 
twelfth of November, for ſheep and cattle. 

At Quevington, near this town, there was a 
of Knights Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem, to 
whom this manor was given by Agnes de Laſico, or 
Lacy, and her daughter Sibylla, before the reign of 
king John. It was valued, upon the diſſolution, at one 
hundred and thirty-ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings and a 
penny fer annum, | 

illiam Longeſne, ear] of Saliſbury, in the year 
1222; gave the manor of Hethorp, ſomewhere ia this 
county, to certain monks and brethren of the Carthuſian 
order, affigned part of his revenues towards building of 
a monaſtery for them here; and by his will, made in the 
year 1225, he bequeathed to them church-plate, veſt- 
ments, relicks, and a ſtock of cattle; but the religious 
here, after ſome few years ſtay, not liking their habita- 
tion, prevailed with the counteſs Ela, relict of their 
founder, to remove them to Henton, near Bath, a city 
of Somerſetſhire. | 

From Fairford we continued our journey to Letchlade. 
This place derives its name from being built on a ſpot 
of ground formerly called the Lade, and a ſmall river 
running near it, called the Leech. It ſtands upon the 
river Thames, on the borders of Oxfordſhire and Berk- 
ſhire, at the diſtance of ſeventy-four miles from London. 
It is generally believed to have been anciently a Roman 
town, from a very plain Roman road, which runs from 
hence to Cirenceſter. Some are of opinion, that it was 
once a famous uniyerſity for teaching Latin, as Creek- 
Lade was for Greek. 
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The Thames, after havin 
junction of the Leech, the 8 


Ifis, begins to be navigable in this town, and barges 
come to its quay to take in butter, cheeſe, and other 
goon for London, which renders this place not incon- 
iderable. 
A priory of Black canons, or rather an hoſpital, for 
a maſter or prior, and certain poor and infirm brethren, 
dedicated to St: John the Baptiſt, was. founded. here 
near a bridge over the Thames, from hence called St. 
John's Bridge, given to this uſe by the lady Iſabel Fer- 
rers, wife of Hugh Mortimer, before the thirtieth of king 
Henry III. but this houſe being decayed, king Ed- 
ward IV. in the twelfth year of his reign, gave his mo- 
ther, Cicely, dutcheſs of York, leave to get it diſſolved, 
and then to apply the revenues of it to the endowing of 
a perpetual chauntry of three prieſts, at the altar of St. 
ary, in the varifh church here, which continued till. 
Dean Underwood, in the time of Henry VII. found 
means to place t. o of theſe D prieſts at Walling- 
ford College, in Berkſhire, while the third remained at 
Letchlade. | A SEU 
This town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the tenth of Auguſt, for cattle and 
toys; and the ninth of September, for cheeſe and cattle. 
The ancient building lately diſcovered by digging in 


a meadow near Letchlade, deſerves particular mention. | 


It is fifty feet long, forty broad, and four high, ſup- 
ported with one hundred brick pillars, curiouſly inlaid 
with ſtones of divers colours of tefſeraic work, and ſup- 
poſed 'to be a Roman bath, | WT 
Not far from it are the two towns, called Sarney, fo 
named by the Saxons, from the Roman cauſeways ; 


Sarn, in that language, and at preſent, ſignifying a paved 


Way. at oh 
Havi viewed Letchlade, we paſſed on to Cirenceſter, 
conn called Ciceſter, which name it derived from 
having been a cefer or caſtle, upon a ſmall river called 
the Churn, that falls into the Ihames at Crekelade, a 
borough town of Wiltſhire. Ciceſter is diſtant from 


London eighty-five miles, is divided into ſeven wards, 


and is by ſome thought to be the oldeſt, and to have 
been formerly the largeſt. town in the county, King 
Henry IV. gave it a charter, and ſeveral privileges; and 
queen Elizabeth granted it another, by which it was 
governed by a ſteward and bailiff ; and it is now go- 
verned by two high conſtables, and fourteen wardſmen, 
over ſeven diſtin wards, who are appointed yearly at 
the court leet, It is a poſt town, and maintains a ſtage 
coach to London. Here were formerly three pariſh- 
churches, one of which only now remains : this is a fine, 
large, beautiful ſtructure, with two iſles, ſupported by 
ſtrong pillars: the chancel is handſomely decorated; 
it has five chapels adjoining to it, and a neat lofty tower, 
with an excellent ring of bells in it. There are twenty- 
eight windows in this church of painted glaſs, repre- 
ſenting ſcripture biſtory, and the hiſtory of ſeveral fa- 
thers, .martyrs, and perſecutors of the Chriſtian church; 
and exhibiting the ſeveral religious orders of the church 
of Rome, from the Pope to the Mendicant Friar. Here 


is a free-ſchool, and a charity-ſchool for about nineteen. 


children, and ſeveral hoſpitals and alms-houſes. The 
manufactures of woollen in this town are very conſi- 
derable, ſome. idea of which may be formed from the 
great conſumption of wool here, there having been ſome 
years no leſs than five thouſand packs brought hither 
from Leiceſterſhire, Northamptonſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire, and ſold to the clothiers of Gloceſterſhire. | 

This town was of great repute in the time of the 
Romans and Saxons. Its eminence among the firſt 
appears by the many remains of Roman antiquities and 
ancient coins that have at different times been dug up in 
and near this place; particularly ſeveral pillars and 


2 ſuppoſed to have been thoſe of a temple and 
a 


th; and the frequent mention of it in the biſtories of 


the Saxons, who, 'tis faid, built an abbey, which was 


repaired by Henry II. makes it probable, that it bore a 
conſtderable figure among the latter, They took it from 
the Britons, after a long defence of it, in 57); the 
Mercians took it from the Weſt Saxons in 656, and the 
Danes took it from the Mercians in 879. In the 


1020, king Canute held a general council here, 
45 


wo 


ear 
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Roman conſular ways croſs each other at this place, one 
of which is ſtill viſible, with a high ridge all the way to 
Birdlip-hills, ſouth of Cheltenham ; and the other may 
be traced to Crekelade, a borough town of Wiltſhire: 
Little of the abbey is now left, except two old and in- 
different gate-houſes. Here is a monument of earth, 
called Griſmund's Tower, in the form of a wind- mill- 
hill, in the inſide of which there were found human 
bones, ſaid to have been of an extraordinary ſize, with 
ſome aſhes In a veſſel of led. 

Cirenceſter is thought to have been the ancient Co- 
rinium of the Romans, mentioned by Ptolemy, and the 
Durocornovium of Antoninus, and ſaid to be-rebuilt by 
Ciſſa, a viceroy under one of the Saxon kings, a great 
and populous city ;- then incloſed with walls, and a ditch 
of . vaſt compaſs, which may be traced quite round. 
The fourtdation of the wall is alſo very viſible in moſt 
places. A good part, of this circuit is now - paſture, 
cor n- fields, and gardens, beſides the ſite of the preſent 
town. Antiquities are dug up here every day; old 
foundations, houſes, and ſtreets, and many moſaic 
pavements, with rings, intaglia's, and coins innume- 
rable, eſpecially in one great garden, called Lewis's 
Grounds, which might have been the Prztorium, or 

neral's quarters; for Zhs, in Britiſh, ſignifies a palace. 

arge quantities of carved ſtones are carried off yearly 
in carts, to mend the highways, beſides what have been 
uſed in building. A fine moſaic pavement was dug up 
here anno 1723, with many coins. One Mr. Richard 
Biſhop lately dug up in his garden a- vault ſixteen feet 
long, and twelye broad, ſupported- with ſquare. pillars 
of Roman brick, three feet and an half high, on which 
was a ſtrong floor of terrace. Near: it. are now ſeveral 
other vaults, on which cherry-trees grow. . Theſe might 
have been the foundations of a temple; for in the ſame 
place they found ſeveral ſtones af the ſhafts of pillars, 
ſix feet long, and large ſtone baſes, with cornices very 
handſomely moulded, and carved with modilions, and 
other ornaments, which are now converted into ſwine- 
troughs, and pavements before the door. Capitals of 
theſe pillars weze likewiſe found. A moſaic pavement 
near it, and intire, is now the floor of his privy, 

At Cirenceſter there was a rich college of preben- 
daries before the Conqueſt; and in 1117, king Henry J. 
built here a ſtately monaſtery for Black canons ; he 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary ; and it was ſo liberally 
endowed by him, and ſeveral ſucceeding kings, that at 
the diſſolution it was valued at one thouſand: and fifty- 
one pounds ſeven ſhillings and a penny per annum. 

St. Laurence's Hoſpital, in this town, was founded in 
the time of Edward III. by Edith, lady of Wigold, 
for a maſter, and two poor women. The maſter was 
formerly nominated by the abbot, but is preſented by 
the king. The two poor women have at this time 
about two ſhillings and ſix-pence per week each. 

St, Thomas's Hoſpital was founded for decayed 
weavers, by Sir William Nottingham, who died in the 
year 1427. This allo is yet in being, under the go- 
vernment of the Weavers on F 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has two 
weekly markets, on Monday and Friday; and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. Eafter- Tueſday, the eighteenth of July, 
and the eighth of November, for cattle, ſheep, horſes, 
wool, oil, and leather. The fair for wool is as con- 
ſiderable as that of any in England. 

Eaſt of this town, at the diſtance of about a quarter 
of a mile, js Starbury-Mount, a barrow where Roman 


coins have been frequently dug up. 


Continuing our journey to the weſt of Cirenceſter, 
we entered Minching-Hamton, fo called from its having 
belonged to the Minchiog nuns at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy. 

This town is diſtant from London ninety miles. Here 
is a good rectory church, worth two hundred. pounds 
a year, large, and in the form of a croſs, with iſles on 
each fide, and a tower, with battlements riſing in the 
middle. In the north iſle are many inſcriptions of be- 
nefactions ; and in that on the ſouth fide is the ſtatue of 
a man lying croſs-legged, with a ſword and ſhield by 
him, and his wife lying * feet. | 


28 


queſt, but no particular accounts of it are to be found. 


The manor of this place was given by William the 


Conqueror to the nunnery of the Holy Trinity at Caen 
in Normandy; and after the ſeizure of the lands of the 


foreign monaſteries, it was given by king Henry VI. | ch 


and king Edward IV. to the nuns of Sion, in Middleſex ; 
and, as a part of that nunnery, was valued; upon the 
diſſolution, at one hundred and ſeventeen pounds fixteen 
ſhillings and eleven-pence per annum. ny | 
This town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. e e and the twenty- 

ninth of October, for cattle and cheeſe f £4 tp 
| Leaving this place, we came to Tetbury, a conſi- 


derable cloathing-town, at the diſtance of ninety-three | 


miles from London, fituated on a rifing ground, in an 
healthy air, but ſcarce of water in ſummer. Tis well 
built, has a large market-houſe, well frequented, for 
ow and there is a leſſer mraket-houſe, for cheeſe, 

on, and other commodities, It is governed by a 
bailiff; and at the end of the town is a — ge, 
whereof one half is in Wiltſhire. The church is a vi- 
carage, worth one hundred and twenty pounds a year: 

it is a good building, large and handſome, in which are 
divers monuments. Here are a free-ſchool, and an 
alms-houſe. It had formerly a caſtle, built by Dun- 
wallo Malmufius, a Britiſh-prince. The town ſeems to 
be well furniſhed with every ching but water, which is 
ſo ſcarce, that the inhabitants are obliged to buy it at 
the rate ſometimes of eighteen pence” for an RR 
In this pariſh riſes the river Avon, which runs through 
Briſtol, and afterwards falls into'the Severn. 

Tetbury bas a weekly market on Wedneſday, and 
two annual fairs, vis, Aſh-Wedneſday, and the twenty- 
ſecond of July, for cattle, lambs, 'ſheep, and borſes. 

_ Alittle to 12 north of this town is a meadow, called 
Maudlin Meadow, becauſe, as we were told, it belongs 
to Magdalen College, in Oxford. Here the inhabitants 
ſhewed us the head of a ſpring, which flowing from 
thence, runs aleng an hedge-trough ;' and ſome tops of 
the wood, that grows in the hedge, rotting, and falling 
into this.rill of water, are by it turned into ſtone. We 
took up a great many of them, which are generally in 
the ſhape of the pipes (as they are commonly called) 
which the peruke-makers curl their hair upon, and of 
a whitiſh, ſtony ſubſtance. - We broke divers of them, 
— in the middle _ 2 ſtick 85 2 

e as big as a e-quill,- others larger; ſome ha 
but a thin 4 — * them; in ves the ſtick 
was no bigger than a large needle : again, ſome had no 
ſtick in them, but only an hole through them, like that 
of a tobacco-pipe; and in ſome others we could per- 
ceive no woody ſubſtance, nor hole at all, but the 
whole was a ſoft kind of ſtone. Hence we guels, that 

the ſand, which the water brings down with it, gathers 
and crufts about thoſe ſticks and that, in time, the ftick 
conſumes, and the ſtony or ſandy ſubſtance fills up aud 
ſupplies its placſdge. 


a 


At Kingfort, in the neigbbourhood of Tetbury, it | 


has been common, after a"ſhower of rain, to find Ro- 
man coins in the fields, which the people call Cheſle- 
money; and not far from this village are ſtill to be ſeen 
the traces of a _ camp, now called Bury- hill. 
Feverſtone Caſtle, about a mile north-eaſt of this 
town, was built in the reign of Edward III. by Tho- 
mas earl of Berkley, out 05 the ranſom of the priſoners 
ve took at the battle of Poretiers, under the Black 
rince. | 
Leaving Tetbury, we continued our journey, and 
entered Marſhfield, Ituatede in the road to Briſtol, on 
the borders of Wiltſhire, at the diſtance of one hundred 
and three miles from London. It is governed by a” 
bailiff, who has the power of puniſhing offenders within 
its precincts. The town conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet 
of old buildings, near a mile long: it has a lar 


church, with ſeveral monuments and inſcriptions in the | 


_ les and chancel. Here is an alms-houſe, with a 
chapel belonging to it, well endowed, for eight poor 
people, founded by Mr. Alderman Criſp of London. 


This town carries on à conſiderable trade in cloth 


$SLoOoUWuecEASTEE RSS HI Ax. 
It is ſaid there was a nunnery here before the Con- 


and malt, and is famous for cakes, It is ſaid there ws 
formerly a nunnery here, but no accounts of it remain. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the twenty-fourth of May, for horned cattle ; 
and 2 tw-enty- fourth of October, for ſheep, horſes, and 
c . : 


From this town we paſſed to the city of Briſtol, which 
has been already deſcribed in our ſurvey of Somerſetſhire, 
and paſſed through Kingswood Foreſt, in the hundred 
of Wotton, near the city of Briſtol, containing about 
| five thouſand acres, but formerly many more. It con- 
ſiſts _—_ of coal mines, the property of which is 
| veſted in ſeveral gentlemen by patent. The conſtable 
wick of this foreſt was, by king Edward IV. granted 
to Humphrey Stafford of Hook, a branch of the family 
of the earls of Stafford; but at the reſtoration of the 
office of keeper of this foreſt, and of Filwood, was 
granted to colone] Humphrey Cooke. Tis a contro- 
verted point, whether this is a foreſt, or only a chace; 
for tis ſaid to have been dependent on Miclewood . 
which has been long ago deſtroyed ; and Kingſwood 
itſelf was deforeſted in the reign of king Richard 12 

It takes its name from a neighbouring pariſh upon the 
river Ayon, which, though encompaſſed round by Glo- 
ceſterſhire, in the fame dioceſe; and though it is ſevea 
miles from the neareſt part of Wiltſhire, yet is in the 
latter county, and under the power of its ſheriffs and 
juſtices. + The houſes are as compact as in a market- 
town: and its cloth manufacture, which has been very 
conſiderable, made it - tolerably large and populous. 
The whole pariſh is N by virtue of a grant to 
an abbey which was 
Here is now a ſmall chapel, and a charity- ſchool, founded 
and endowed by a private gentleman. 

On the edge of this foreſt, and on the bank of the 
Avon, about a mile from Briſtol, at a place called Con- 
ham, are thoſe famous works for ſmelting of copper, a 
particular deſcription of which we have already given 
in our account of Somerſetſhire. 

About four miles to the north of Briſtol, is a pit in a 
rock, whence lead ore was formerly dug, called Pen 
Park Hole. The deſcent is narrow, in the form of a 
tunnel,” being about two yards wide, and forty deep. 
After paſſing through the rock, it opens into a cave, 
ſeventy-hve yards Jong, forty-one broad, and nineteen 
high. In. this cave there is a pool of ſweet water, 
twehty-ſeven yards long, twelve broad, and five and a 
balf deep. . 

About a mile and a half from Briſtol is St. Vincent's 
rock, and the famous hot well ſo celebrated for curing. 
the diabetes, and other diſorders ; a full account of which 
has been already given in our ſurvey of Somerſetſhire. 
Chipping-Sodbury, the next town we viſited, is an 


ancient borough, originally governed by a bailiff; but 


in 1681, it was made a corporation, with a mayor, {ix 
aldermen, and twelve burgeſſes, by king Charles II. 
On the ſecond of January, 1688, it was again diſincor- 

rated by a proclamation of king James II. King 
tephen granted the bailiffs and burgers of this place the 
fame liberties as thoſe of Briſtol, and allowed every 
burger commonage for a heifer in a place called the 
Rodings ; and they are ftill impowered to diſtribute 
Eighty-eight cow-paſtures to as many of the inhabitants, 
and eight acres of meadow for their own lives, and thoſe 
of their widows ; and as they fall, to grant them again 
in the like manner. This town is diſtant from London 
one hundred and three miles; and being a great tho- 
toughſare in the road from Briſtol to Gireneeſter and 
Oxfordſhire, is well provided with good inns, Here is 
a pacious church, though it is but a chapel of eaſe to 
Sodbury, a village in the neighbourhood. Here is like- 
wiſe a tee-ſchool; and other charities. 


| 


There is a weekly market here on Thurſday, and two 


anuual fairs, viz. the twenty-third of May, and the 
twenty-fourth of June, for cattle, cheeſe, and pedlary. 
About three miles diſtant from this town lies Bod- 
mington Magna, in the hundred of Grombaldaſh, a 
ſeat of the duke of Beaufort's; which, for its ſtately 


parks, pleaſant walks, fine ee variety of foun- 
tains, and other contrivances for recreation and — 


ounded in it in the year 1139. 
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as well as its noble manſion-houſe, may juſtly be eſteemed 
one of the compleateſt in England aiid king William, 
who came hither from King-road; where he landed on 
his return from his expedition to Ireland, was ſo well 
pleaſed with this retreat, that he told the duke, he was 
not ſurprized at his abſenting himſelf from court, when 
he had ſo ſumptuous a palace of his own. 8 

In the fields near Badmington are found cylindrical 
and ſpherical ſtones, almoſt as big as common balls. 

We next paſſed through Wickware, a ſmall town, 
but a very ancient corporation, governed by a mayor 
and aldermen : the mayor, after having ſerved that high 
office, remains an alderman for life. This town ſtands 
at the diſtance of one hundred and one miles from Lon- 
don, and is well watered by two brooks, over one of 
which is a handſome ftone bridge. The church is a 
large edifice, with two chancels. The tower is at the 
weſt end, high, and adorned with pinnacles. Here is a 
free-ſchool, and the neighbouring waſtes afford plenty 
of coal. This town is greatly indebted to one Alexander 
Horſea, a native of this town, and poor, who, when a 
boy, run away from -his parents, but met with ſuch 
amazing turns of good fortune in the world, as enabled 
him to give ſix hundred pounds to build a ſchool-houſe 
here, endowing it. with a very good houſe in Gray's- 
Inn-lane, London, for the maintenance of the ſchool- 
maſter, which gift is ſettled by a decree in Chancery. 

In the garden of the manor-houfe of this town, is a 
cheſnut-tree, which meaſures nineteen yards, or fifty- 
ſeven feet in circumference, at the height of fix feet 
above the ground, and is ſuppoſed to have been planted 
during the reign of king John, about the year 1216. 

Here is a weekly market on Monday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the fifth of April, and the ſecond of July, 
for oxen and horſes. 

We then came to Thornbury, fituated two miles from 
the eaſtern bank of the Severn, on a rivulet that runs 
into it, and at the diſtance of one hundred and fix miles 
from London. The town, which gives its name to the 
hundred, has a cuſtomary, or titular mayor, twelve al- 
dermen, who muſt previouſly have been mayors, and 
two conſtables. In the civil wars it was fortified for 
king Charles I. as a check upon the garriſon of Glo- 
ceſter, The church here is large, in the form of a ca- 
thedral, with ſpacious. iſles on each fide, together with 
a croſs, and a beautiful high tower at the weſt.end, 
Here are four ſmall alms-houſes, and a free-ſchool. 

Here are ſtill to be ſeen the foundations of a magnifi- 
cent caſtle, begun, but never finiſhed, by Edward duke 
of Buckingham, who was beheaded in the reign of king 
Henry VIII. 3 | 

This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and 
four annual fairs, viz. Eaſter-Monday, the fifteenth of 
Auguſt, Monday before St. Thomas's day, and the 
twenty-firſt of December, for cattle and horſes. 

Oldbury, upon the river Severn, and near Thorn- 
bury, was a 3 ſtation; and Antoninus ſays, that 
here was the trajectus or paſſage over the river Severn. 
In this place are two large Roman camps; and at 
Alveſton, not far from Oldbury, is a large round camp 
on the edge of a hill, from whence there 1s a beautiful 
proſpect of the Severn. Near the camp is a large bar- 
row, in which were found ſeveral ſtone coffins, with 
bones in them: and at a place called Caſtle-hill, not far 
from hence, is another camp ſtill to be ſeen, being an 
oblong ſquare with a ſingle ditch. 

This trajectus or paſſage over the Severn was after- 
wards removed to Auſt, a hamlet of Hanbury, on the 


banks of the Severn, and formerly called Auſt Clive, 


from its ſituation upon a craggy cliff; but the incon- 
veniency and danger oſ the — * rendered it neceſſary 
to remove it. Accordingly, about thirty years ago, the 
ferry was fixed at a place called New-Paſlage, about two 
miles lower down the Severn, which is reckoned ſafer, 
and much more pleaſant. This, however, may trul 
be ſaid of Auſt, that it has a neat chapel, and a high 
tower at the weſt end, adorned with pinnacles. 
Continuing our journey, we came to Berkley, in the 
hundred of the ſame name, and near the Severn, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and eleven miles from London: 


=" 


It is the largeſt pariſh-in the county, being twenty- four 
miles in compaſs, and is an ancient borough, governed 
by a mayor and aldermen, and gives title of earl; as 
well as ſurname to the ancient family of Berkleys. 
The Severn, for almoſt fix miles; runs by this pariſh; 
which lies fo low, that it is eſteemed neither pleaſant 
nor healthy. The mayor is ſworn at the court-leet of 
the earl of Berkley, who is lord of this manor; as well 
as the caſtle, which is termed in old records, The Honour 
of Berkley, and is one of the largeſt in England, moſt 
of the towns in the hundred, and many other places in 
the county, being in all near thirty pariſhes, depending 
on it: for which a fee-farm rent was paid in kin 


Henry IT's time, of five hundred pounds ſeventeen 


ſhillings and two-pence, which ſhews the vaſt extent 
and value of this eſtate, even in thoſe days. It belongs 
to the preſent earl of Berkley, who is alſo baron of 
Durſley, The caſtle is a ftrong, magnificent, though 
antique building, and the ancient ſeat of this noble 
family, which is ſcarce to be paralleled by any ſubject 
for the nobility of its extraction. It is agreed by all our 
hiſtorical writers, that king Edward II. of England; 
was murdered in this caſtle : they ſhew the apartments 


where they ſay that the king was a priſoner, but they do not 


admit he was killed there. Here is a large; ſpacious 
church, with ſtately monuments belonging to the Berk - 
ley family, an iſle on each fide; and a chapel ad- 
joining, a neat veſtry, anda ſtrong high tower. There 
is a Chatity-ſchool in this town. Here was a nunnery 
long before the Conqueſt, which was ſuppreſſed by the 
villainous contrivance of Godwin earl of Kent, who 
procured many of the nuns, and the abbeſs herſelf, to 
be debauched, in the time of king Edward. 

An hoſpital of St. James and St. John, in this place, 
is mentioned in a deed of the twelfth year of king 
Henry III. but no particulars are known # doe it. 

This town has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and- 
an annual fair on the fourteenth of May, for cattle; 
and pigs. | | 

At Longhtidee, near Berkley, a priory or hoſpital 
was founded by Maurice lord Berkley, in the time of 
king Henry II. It was dedicated to the Holy Trinity; 
and afterwards augmented with two chauntry prieſts by 
William marquis of Berkley. 

At Lewing, near this town, the ſame Maurice lord 
Berkley is ſaid to have founded an hoſpital in the time 
of king Henry II. 

At Woodcheſter, in the neighbourhood of Berkley; 
probably in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, Gueta, 
wife to Godwin earl of Kent, is ſaid to have built a 
religious houſe, to atone for her huſband's guilt in cor- 
rupting the nuns at Berkley, 

From Berkley we proceeded to Wotton under Edge, 
ſituated on a pleaſant and fruitful eminence, at the 
diſtance of ninety-nine miles from London. It is a 
pretty town, and long ſince noted for the making of 
cloth. The chief magiſtrate, who is choſe yearly at the 
earl of Berkley's court-leet, is called a mayor, and is 
ever aſter an alderman. Here is a large ſtately church, 
which is a vicarage, and hath-two wide iſles, and an high 
handſome tower, adorned with battlements and pinnacles. 
In this church are ſeveral tombs and monuments, chiefly 
belonging to the Berkley oy Here are alſo a free-' 
ſchool, and an alms-houſe for ſix poor men, and fix 
women. The town is well ſupplied with water, which 
was brought hither at the expence of Hugh Perry, Eſq; 
alderman of London, in the year 1632. f 

Here is a weekly market on Friday, and an annual 
fair on the twenty- fifth of September, for cattle and 
cheeſe. 

At Alderly, near this town, are ſome hills, on which 
great numbers of ſtones, in the fotm of cockle and 
oyſter ſhells, are found. A variety of conjectures have 
been formed with regard to the origin of theſe ſtones; 
ſome conſidering them as a luſus naturæ, while others 
will have them to be really the ſhells of fiſh thrown up 
here by the ſea at the univerſal deluge, 

At Boxwell, not far from Wotton, there was a nun- 
nery, ſaid to have been deſtroyed by the Danes. 

. Durſley; 
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. Durſley, the next place we viſited, is ninety-ſeven 
miles from London. It is a corporate town, governed 
by a bailiff and four conſtables; but has nothing re- 
markable, except a manufacture of woollen cloth, and a 
ſpacious church, with a handſome ſpire. | 

This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
an annual fair on the fourth of December, for cattle and 
pedlars ware. | 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a rock of in- 
credible durability; and yet eaſily cut. It is called 
Puff ſtone by the country people, who, as a ſpecimen of 
its durable quality, ſay, that the walls of Berkley caſtle, 
which have very little appearance of decay, though near 
ſeven hundred years old, are built of it. 

Robert Montgomery, earl. of - Saliſbury, gave, in the 

n of William the Conqueror, the manor of Horſely, 
itile to the north-eaſt of Durſley, to the abbey of 
St. Martin at Troan, in Normandy, a ſtructure which 
he himſelf had founded. In conſequence of this dona 
tion, a prior and monks were ſettled here, dependent 
upon that foreign monaſtery. This houſe afterwards 
became a cell to the convent of Bruton, in Somerſet- 
ſhire, till that ſtructure was totally deſtroyed at the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes. 

Leaving Duiſley, we paſſed on to Stanley-Leonard, 
ſo called th its having once a monaſtery dedicated to 
St. Leonard. It is ninety-five miles diſtant from Lon- 
don, has a charity-ſchool, a market on Saturday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. the ſeventeenth of November, 
and the Saturday after St. Swithin ; bath for cattle and 
pedlars ware. 

In-the church of this town was a ſmall monaſtery of 
a prior and canons; which being given by Roger Berk- 
ley, in the year 1146, to St. Peter's in Gloceſter, be- 
came a cell of Benedictine monks to that abbey. At 
the diflolution, there were only three monks, whoſe an- 
nual revenues amounted to feventy-one pounds fix ſhil- 

lings and eight-pence. | 
At Kin Nev, ſouth of Stanley, there was an ancient 
riory, — with a manor, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. At length, it became a college and free 
chapel of ſecular prieſts. | 
At Woodcheſter, 2 village near this town, a curi 
Roman pavement of moſaic. work was diſcovered in the 
ear 1722. It is of a conſiderable extent, and reprec 
ſents birds and beaſts in their natural colours, beſides a 
variety of other devices beautifully executed. And at 
Cromball, a village between Wick ware and Thornbury, 
was found, not long ago, another pavement of the ſame 
kind, eighteen feet and a half long, and near fiſteen feet 
and a half broad, compoſed of cubical ſtones of beautiful 
colours, ſtrongly cemented.  _ wi of 

Stroud, the next town through which we paſſed, 
ſtands on a hill, at the foot of which runs the water 
called Stroud. It is diſtant from London ninety-three 
miles, has a handſome church, ninety feet long, and 
forty broad; the chancel is thirty feet long, and ſixteen 
wide: at the weſt end riſes an high ſpire ſteeple, and a: 
tower in the middle. Here 2 a charity - 
ſchool, and a work-houſe. ERC 

" Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and two an- 
nual fairs, viz. the twenty-third of May, and the 
twenty-fourth of June, for cattle, cheeſe, and pedlary. 

At Biſby, a village near Stroud, was born and edu- 
cated the — Friar Bacon, who, from his ſuperior 
knowledge, gained the reputation of a conjurer. He 
died in the year 1284. 2 

We then continued our journey northward, and en- 
tered Pain wick, ſituated in the moſt wholeſome air of 
this county, on the river Stroud, at the diſtance of 
ninety - four miles from London, The cloathing trade is 
greatly followed here. The church is a vicarage, and 
very handſome, with two chancels, a north iſle, and a 
neat ſpire. | | | 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. Whitſun-Tueſday, and the nineteenth of 
September, for horned cattle and ſheep. : 

Leaving Painwick, we arrived at the ancient city of 
Gloceſter, which is a well built, clean, healthy town, 
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don, ſecured by the river Severn on one ſide, a branch 
of which brings up ſhips to it; beautified with a cathe- 
dral, and five pariſh-churches, and exceedingly well 
provided with hoſpitals. It has its name -from its fair 
ſituation on a pleaſant hill. It was a Roman colony, 
by the name of Colonia Glevum, and governed by a 
conſul, It was called a city when London was but a 
burgh. The Saxons took poſſeſſion of it about the 
year-570. Forging of iron ſeems to have been the 
buſineſs of the town ſo early as William the Conqueror; 
for we find in Doomſday, that the tribute required of it 
was a certain quantity of iron bars. jt has had its miſ- 
fortunes both from wars and fires, but till roſe azain 
and flouriſhed ; and at length king Henry VIII. baving 
ſuppreſſed its abbey of St. Peter here, made it an epiſ- 
copal fee, (with a dean and fix prebends) which to this 
day is its greateſt glory; as is next to that, its giving 
title of duke to his Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of 
Wales. Its caftle, which was erected in the time of 
William the Conqueror, is very much decayed ; part of 
it is leaſed out by the crown, and the reſt ſerves for a 
| priſon, one of the beſt in England. In its cathedral, 
which is an ancient, but magn.ficent fabric, and has a 
tower, ſaid to be one of the neateſt and moſt curious 
pieces of architecture in England, are the tombs of Ed- 
ward II. and of Robert. — of Normandy, ſon to 
William the Conqueror; and there is a whiſpering 
place, like to that in the cupola of St. Paul's at London. 
It has beautiful cloyſters, in the ſtile of thoſe at King's 
College, in Cambridge; and there are twelve chapels in 
it, with the arms and monuments of many great perſons. 
King John, in the firſt year of his reign, made it a 
borough, to be 1 by two bailiffs. Henry III. 
who was crowned here, made it a corporation. by its 
preſent charter, granted by Charles II. in 1672, on re- 
ſignation of its former charters, it is governed now by a 
ſteward, who is generally a nobleman, a mayor, re- 
corder, twelve aldermen, out of whom the mayor+is 
elected, a town-clerk, two ſheriffs, choſe yearly out of 
twenty-ſix common-councilmen, a ſword-bearer, zn1 
four ſerjeants at mace. Here are twelve incorporated 
companies for its trade, which was confiderable, till 
leſſened by the neighbourhood of Briſtol; but pin-mak- + 
ing is now one of its chief manufactures. Here is a fair 
oe bridge over the river, with a quay, wharf, and 
cuſtom-houſe. King Edward I. held a parliament here 
anno 1272, wherein ſeveral good laws were made, now 
called The Statutes of Glouceſter, King Richard IT. 
alſo held a parliament here; and king Richard III. in 
conſideration of his having borne the title of Duke of 
Glouceſter, before he acquired the crown, added the 
two adjacent hundreds of Dudſton and Kingſbarton to it, 
gave it his ſword and cup of maintenance, and made it 
a county of itſelf, by the name of the County of the 
e of Glouceſter: but after the reſtoration, the hun- 
dreds were taken away by act of parliament, and the 
walls pulled down, bbcatife the city had ſhut the gates 
againſt king Charles I, when he beſieged it in 1643. 
Before that fiege it had eleven pariſh-churches, but {1x 
of them were then demoliſhed. Camden is of opinion, 
with Geoffrey of Monmouth, that this city was honoured 
with the epiſcopal dignity in the time of the Britons. 
Sir William Dugdale gives the name of one of its biſhops 
anno 522; and archbiſhop Uſher ſays, that Theonus 
was tranſlated from Gloceſter to the archbiſhoprick of 
London, anno 542. Here are abundance of croſſes and 
ſtatues of the kings of England, ſeveral market-houſes 
ſupported- with pillars, and ſarge remains of monaſteries. 
Its town-hall, for the affizes, &c. is called the Booth- 
Hall. Under the bridge there is a machine which raiſes 
the water to ſerve the town; though it is alſo ſupplied 
from Robin Hood's Well, which is a fine walk, a mile 
or two out of the city, Camden ſays, that the famous 
conſular way, called Ermin-ftreet, which begins at St. 
David's in Pembrokeſhire, and reaches to Southampton, 
paſſes through this city. | WD 
Wulphere, the firſt Chriſtian king of Mercia, is ſaid 
to have begun a church and monaſtery here, which were 
finiſhed by his brother and ſucceſſor, Ethelred, about 


at the diſtance of one hundred and two miles from Lon- 


the year 680, through the care of Ofric, his nephew, 
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and at that time his, viceroy in th ſe parts, but after- | 
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two-pence, per annum 
149 uns prior of Bruck 8 pt the Hat "of 8 1 
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fifty-ti vo! por men; but twardh i 5 ot l „Oe 
maſter, three pe # nt) -fwo Ren and. 
women! In Dugdale And Speed“ ee tn, Wer are 
two hoſpitals bf the riatffe 8f St. Bartholomew, in the: 
city of loceſter ; one rated at forty- four | zounds ſeve en. 
ſhillings and two-pence per annum, ant the g other at | 
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A houſe or college of Black We. was. hunde near 
the Caſtle Yard of Gloceſter, by K ein g Henry Tt, and, 
Sir Stephen dé Herneſhull, about the Yoke 1239: 

One of the lord Berkleys founded here, not far from 
the South Gate, in the pariſh of St. Mary Cript, an 
houſe ef Grey friars, before the year 1268. 

There was a priory of Carmelite or White friars, in 
the ſuburb, without the North Gate, ſaid, to be founded. 
by queen Eleanor, Sir Thomas, Gifford, and Sir The 
mas Berkley, in the time of king Henry 11. 

North of St. Margaret's church, in the pariſh of St. 
John Baptiſt of this city, there is an hoſpital dedicated 
to St. Mary Magdalen, but now called St. James's Hoſ- 
pital, which maintains nineteen poor people, at one 
ſhillin and fix-pence per weck each. 

This city fends two members to parliament, has two. 
week] markets, on Wedneſday and Saturday, and four 
ney fairs,” viz. the fifth of April, a conſiderable 
cheeſe fair; the fifth of July, the twenty- eighth of Sep- 
tember, and the twent -eight of November, for cattle, 
pigs, horſes, and cheeſe. K 

At Laſſington, a village near Gloceſter, are found 
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to be parts of a petrified marine animal; but 
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lymbridge, a ſmall village on the Hanks of the 
Severn, tenn miles ſoutb of Glocęſter, tHdre is a 
ane ofjck rome of: Knights which has, bead! diſtin» 
guiſhed for many generaiio93n by baving; five fingers and 

2 mon eachohender; 2 A lo eino inet 
t Lanthopy, nem this, eit Milo, earl of Herefordy 
in the year, 11 36, founded a monaſtery, dedicated tothe 
Virgin Mary, and St. John the, Baptiſt, for the Black 
canons of Lanthony , in Monmouthſhire, ho were 
driven 7 7 hRbitation by the Welſh. At the 
dime it was endowedwith ſaventy4 
al ie NE illings and eleven pence a year 
rom Gloceſter we kept! eat ward, and ſonn came to 
| Cheltenham, a market-town, where is ſtill a pretty good 
N . in malt, but not ſo conſiderable as for- 
merly. Here is a ood church in the form of acroſs, 
with iſles on, each ſide, and a ſpire tiſing in the middle, 
noted for a 200d ring of bells. But what is more re- 
markable, is, that the miniſter is to be nominated byg 
and muſt be a fellow of Jeſus College. Oxon, (though. 
[he vi 1 is but Ache pounds a 1 but approved of 
by the earl of Gainſborough; he cannot hold it 
more than ſix years: Here ate a arc. an hoſpital, 

and ſome other charities. e. 
The mineral waters lately 1 At Ghrlaenbam, 
d [|which are of the Scarborough kind, ate smbat tyllb make; 
4 55 place, fil morę and, more reingrkablepand» fre- 
quei An eminent phyſician has obliged: u in a 
olle ing account of their natuje and qualities: ?) 
heie waters, he obſerves, were firſh found out oy 
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K ee. Who had drank them, Finn — 
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Io « mavifeſted,;. and a olatsl $:diſcoverable:; —_— 
* tranſparen of blue 24 —_ mixed with.an infuſion 
of. nut- gall 8. Alcalious ſpirits ; have 1 no effect oh tham, 


but they ferment with acids, He further adds, That 
thers. might, be, found ſome other materials din their 
« compoſition, perhaps, if more minutely examined and 
+. tortured: but that jtheſe., mentioned: principleg: were 
ſufficient tb ac 
count for all their effects and-operation 3; thę 'dthers 
* (if there be any) being. of little efficacy. In the pe- 
© ration, they empty the bowels according to their doſe, 
but gently, mildly; and eaſily, without ſtekneſs, 
nauſea, abe, on} cauſing, great lowneſs,, far beyond 
F any. artificial purges whatſoever; They give a gõ,lſ• 
| appetite, an; \ealy;, digeſtign, and quiet | nights, in all 
q nephritic and gouty caſes, when, pot under the fit; 
in all r umatic, ſerophulous, ſcorbutic, or leprous 
caſes ; but eſpecially in ſpermatic, urinary, or hæ- 
morrhoidal caſes, he thinks them ſoverei gn, and nat 
to be matched. In a word, in all inflammatory caſes 
of whatever kind, and whatever part, he thinks them 
one of the moſt ſalutary means,, which can be uſed, ; 
"Thoſe of pretty ſtrong nerves, and firm conftitutions,/. 
bear them with high ſpirits, great pleaſure and profit; 
but they do not at all ſuit with thoſe of weak nerves, 
* paralytic, hypochondriac, or hyſteric diforders, or 
thoſe who are G bject-to any kind of fits, cramps, or 


certain ſtones called the aftroites, or ſtar- ſtones, from 
their reſemblance to a ſtar. Some have ſuppoſed them 
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c convulſions: they ruffle ſuch too much, as generally 
* all purgatives do. He ek they have a great 1 


5. te the-Searborough waters, and might do great cures 
in maſt chronical di if exerciſe and a proper 
 «:regimen/were directed with chem. 
99 is a weekly:market on Thurſday;' and three an- 
din, vizc- the Seen, Fhudiday" In Apr; and 
 Holy'T hurſday; for all ſorts of cattle ; and the fifth of 
Au „ for lambs. Ai We ü de Enz, I 

ere was a monaſtery in the year 803, of which no 


particulars are recorded, 9 
At Henbury, a village about two miles from St. Vin- 
a 


eent u Rock, was alſo à monaſtery, in 
of which there is no account extant. | | 
The Ciftertian monks of Kingſwood, in Wiltſhire, 
north-caſt of Briſtol, having obtained Haſelton, near 
Cheltenham, about the year 1153, tranſlated their abbey 
chither ʒ but in the time of Henry II. they returned to 
_ Kingſwood. '- 6 
We next viſited Tewkſbury : it is ſituated at the con- 
gun of the Severn with the Avon, that runs out of 
Warwickſhire ; and theſe rivers, with the fmaller ſtreams 
of the Carron and the Swallgate, almoſt ſurround the 
town. It is diſtant from London ninety-ſix miles, and 
had! its firſt privileges from king Edward II. they were 
confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeding kings, and the town 
was at length reincorporated by J It is governed 
by ſour bu two of whom are choſen 
bali yearly,” who are the ruling magiſtrates, and have 
jurddictjon within the borough, exclufive of the juſtices 
of the peace for the | 
ſolved by proclamation of king James 


county : this 't was dif- 

. Itis a large, 

heautiful, and populous town, conſiſting of three well 
built ſtreets, and many lanes ; it has a bridge over three 
af the-four rivers that run by it; and a church, which 
is ons of the largeſt in England, that is neither collegiate” 
nor | cathedral : it is adorned with a ſtately tower and 
Kn monuments, particularly ſeveral of the earls of 
Gloceſter and Warwick, prince Edward, fon of Hen. VI. 


and the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward TV. Here | 
annual fairs, 


is a free-ſchool, befides an hoſpital, endowed with forty 
pounds a year, by the late queen Mary, to be paid out 


of the Exchequer; for the maintainance of thirteen poor 


people; and a reader, Who is a pointed by the co ra- 
unn Near thie town is 4 fer of ground called che 
Ham! whichis-2 courſe for horſe-races- The chief | 
manufacture here is woollen' cloth and ftockings ; but 
the wwn has long been famous for muſtard balls, which | 
are ſent. _ — quantities into other parts, | 
-AtT urpthere'was z'monaſtery, firſt built and 
-engurred by -rwo brothers,” Oddo ant Doddo, dukes of 
Mens out the year JT. Ito was dedfcated to the 
Virgin Mary; und having fu much during the civil 
and Daniſt wars, # ptiory to Cramborn, in Dor- 
ſerſhiires about the year 980 ; but Robert Fitz-Haimon, 
a.noble Norman,” who came in with William the Con- 
wor, enlarged the buildings, and increaſed the A. 
— much; that about the year 1102, the monks 
rern choſe te remove hither, and make this 
their principal Rouſe of lepers, before the firſt year of 
„ oba. n an i, | 311% WHE 1 
:Doddo,: the duke # of chief nobleman of Mercia, one 
of we: unders of the monaſtery at Tewkſbury, who 
bechme himſelf a monk at Parſhore, a market- town af 
Worcoltethirej'is ſaid to have built a monaftery at 
Derusſt cd miles ſouth of Tewkſbury, dedicated to 


e-* 3z 


tus Mirgin Mary, in of his brother Almaric, 
buried in this place. It Was rds deſtroyed by the 
Danes, but rebuilt, and again inhabited before the year 


90. King Edward the Confeſſor gave it, with all the 
ands belonging to it, to the Benedictine monks of the 
abbey of St. nis in France, to which it became a 
—— — it was fold to Richard earl of 
Van he year 13 50 when it had eight lordſbips, | 

andi was accounted worth three hundred marks a year. 
Aſter many alienations, it at laft became a cell to 
2 abbey, and continued ſo till the diſſo- 
This toten ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and five annual fairs, viz. 


the ſeventh of March, the fourteenth of May, the N 


twentynſecond of Jane, the fourth of September, and 
v1 h | 
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the tenth of October, for tanned leather, ſeveral ſorts of 
cattle, and pedlary. 
is oy we proceeded to Newent. This town 


. name from an inn called New-Inn, which was 
t up here for the accommodation of paſſengers on their 
Journey to and from Wales. It is ſituated on a ſmall 


river, navigable by boats,” in the Foreſt of Dean, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and four miles from London. 
Here is a handſome church, three alms-houſes, and two 
charity-ſchoals. 8 | "62 , 
King William the Conqueror gave the "manor of 
Newent to the abbot and convent of Carmeile, in Nor. 
mandy, who ſent over a prior and ſome BenediQine 
monks I. and here was a cell, ſubordinats to that foreign 

monaſtery. | * | 
Here is a weekly. market on Friday, and four annual 
fairs, viz, Wedne 1 before Eaſter, Wedneſday before 
Whitſunda , the firſt of Auguſt, and Friday after the 
ber, for cattle, horſes, and cheeſe. 


eighth of $ 
oy auf :d.an to Great Dean, or Michael D 

the princip RoW An the Foreſt of Dean, It is diftand 
one hundred and thirteen miles from London, and con- 
ſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet. Here is a good church, withy 
| a handſorhe, ſpire, The principal manufacture of this 
town was forgierly cloch, but it is now pins: the bills 
80 Fl then ou wi dr and 1 are 
ſeveral furngces for melting it, and forges for beating 
the ifon weg f. ts, The weren fo a — | induſtrious 
in diſcoverin he bed of, old cinders, which not being 
fully exhauſted. 'of the metal, are purchaſed: of the 
owners of the land at a' good price; and being burnt 
Again in, the furnaces, * iron than the ore 


O 6 14 3 3.43 . : * < »* 
new dug; from the mines. It is a cuſtom among the 


min % W. En one f them ives teſtimony as a witneſs, 
't&, — 2 "A erde 987 og gt not defile 
holy writ with Wie tauches the Bible, 
when the oath i$ adminiſtered to him, with a ſtick, 
This town has a-weekly market on Monday, and two. 
S Vz, Eaſter- Monday, and the tenth of 
5 275 or ents, ſheep, and horſes. . 4 2". 

At Flaxley, 2 village in this neighbourhood, Roger, 
the Codd rt of ee aſc = Conqueſt baile 
an abbey in the time of king Stephen, for Ciſtertian 
monks : it was dedicated to the ne Mary, and at 
the ſuppreſſion had nine monks, in it, whoſe yearly re- 
venues were rated at one hundred and twelye pounds 
three ſhillings and a penny. 


| 


From bende we proceeded to Newnbam, an ancient 


2 


in the time, of 


—— 


4 


town- corporate, the ſword of ſtate being ſtill preſeryed 
there, Which king John gave them with their charter; 
and the place is remarkable for its having been the firſt 
fortification that was raiſed on the other ſide of the Se- 
vern againſt the Welſh ; for its having been the manor 
by which the great place of high conſtable of England 
was held, down to the execution of Edward Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, on the ſeventeenth of May, 1521, 
and for its having given riſe to the art of making glafs in 
x" rp ; the remains of the firſt glaſs-bouſes that were 
erected in the kingdom being ſtill to be ſeen here. The 
town conſiſts of little more an one long ſtreet running 
north and ſouth, and built upon the high ſhore of the 
Severn, . It has a vale on the back of it, and is defended 
on that ſide with a great bank of earth, which makes 
the moſt agreeable terrace-walk. The extremity of the 
town ſouthward, being the higheſt, part of it, is adorned 

| with a beautiful houſe and garden, which belonged to 
Thomas Cromp, Eſq; ates 4 from whence you have 
2 full view of the whole ſemielliptical part of the river. 
The extremity of it northward, being the loweſt part, 
it is adorned with an handſome houſe and garden, be- 
longing to Mr, Thomas Trigg, an eminent attorney at 
law: and there being a common ferry, here over 
Seyern, a ſpacious road running weſtward, and lately 
| repaired at the expence of his majeſty, leads from the 
| town to the foreſt, | 

This town has a weekly market on Friday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the eleventh of June, and the eigh- 
teenth of October, for horſes and ſheep. | 2 22 
Calford, or Coverd, the next town we came to, is 


þ 
; 


' ſituated in the Foreſt of Dean, in the road from Glo- 
: ceſterſhire 
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ceſterſhire to Monmouth, the chief town of Monmouth- 
ſhire, at the diſtance of one hundred and twenty-one 
miles from London. Here is a charity-ſchool, but no- 
thing elſe that deſerves notice. 

This town has a weekly market on Friday, and 2 
annual fairs, viz. the twentieth of June, for wool ; 
and the twenty-fourth of November, for horned cattle, 
and cheeſe, 


Currous PLanTs ford in Gloceſterſnire. 


Elegant broad-leaved | imperforate St, Tohi's Wort; 
Androſæmum Campoclarenſe, Park; found on St. Vin- 
cent's Rock, near Briſtol. | 

Marſh-Aſparagus, or Sperage, corruptly called Spar- 
row-graſs ; Aſparagus paluſtris, Ger. found in Appleton- 
meadow, *about two miles from Briſtol. * 
The Box-tree; Baxus dr boreſcens, Part; found at 
Boxwell, in Coteſwo lc. oy 
-" Daiffe-Jeayed Ladies-ſmock';  Cardamine pumila Bel. 
liſdis 25 Alpina, Ger. found on St. Vincent's Rock, 
near Briſtol. ; | | 
Small autumnal Hyacinth ;  Fyacinthus autumnalis 
minor; found on the ſame rock.” * Pr 

* Engliſh” Sea-tree-mallow;, Malus arhorea marina 
noftras, Part; found on an iſlagd called Denney, three 
miles from King's- Te. 

Rock-Parſley ;- Peucedanum minus, Part; found on 
St. Vincent's Rock. - IR 

Wild- madder; Rubea fylvefris ; found on the afore- 
ſaid rock. by 

Small Sengrene of St. Vincent's Rock ; Sedum minus 
i S. Vincentũ; found as above. . 

Knobby- rooted Anemony or Wind-flower; Anemone 
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Alexanders ; Hippoſelinum, Ger. found on the rocks 
at Beckley, going down to Aſt ferry. 

Finely cut annual Mountain-Creſſe; Nafturtium mon- 
— annum tenui ſſimꝰ diviſum; found on St. Vincent's 
Rock. | | 


Remarks on the NAVIGATION of Gloceſterſhire. 


We have already, in our account of Somerſetſhire, 
deſcribed the navigation of the Avon, the only. river 
navigable in this county, except the Severn, The 


I mouth of the Severn, at che extremity of Gloceſterſhire, 


where the Avon falls into this river, is between five or 
fix miles over, and is indeed a raging and furious 2 
of ſea, occaſioned by theſe raging Kinds of tides call 
the Bore, which flow here ſometimes ſix or ſeven feet at 
once, rolling forward like a mighty wave; ſo that the 
ſtern of à veſſel is lifted fix or ſeven feet upon the water, 
when her head is faſt a-ground. The Severn. is, navi- 
gable to Welſh Pool, on the borders of Shropſhire ; 
and veſſels of 47 1 e burden, called Troughs, come 
down the Severn from Gloceſter, and other places, loaded 
wich goods, which they carry to Briſtol, Bridgewater, 
land all the ſouthern coaſts of South Wales, By this 
means a very conſiderable trade is carried on to the groat 
advatitape of this county. 

We fall conſider the navigable canal now making 
for connecting the Severn with the Humber, when we 
come to deſcribe the counties through which it is in- 
tended to paſs, The navigation of the Wye will be 
conſidered in our account of Monmouthſhire, p 


Mzmsers F ParLiianent for Gloceſterſhite. 


This county ſends eight members to parliament ; two 
knights of the ſhire for the county, two citizens for 


tuberoſa radice ; grows on wold-hills, near Black- 
Burton, 2 ) | 


N 
— 


Gloceſter, two burgeſſes for Cirenceſter 
Tewkſbury. | 


„ and two for 
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| the, weltern parts mountainous : 
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north, b erſhire on 25 eaſt, by the 1 river 

evern on the ſouth, We; dy the two counties of Breck- 
nock and Glamorgan, . in Watts on the weſt. Its 

ngth, from north to ſouth, is kwenty-uine miles ; its 

readth, from eaſt to weft, twenty; and its circum- 
ference eighty-four. Uk, which is ncarer_the middle 
of the county than any other market-town, is diſtant 
one hundred and thirty mi ,pearly- welt, from London, 
rw is =P 94 into ſix Ree} 55 in LN 7, 1 


and twenty-four a ſeyen 2755 
fee ſix ond uy 95 . dee, 
tes in the fears bury 4 Fdiooele of 

Landa; 17 and 


This coun was,” in the Ee] ＋ the * 
of the rg ü inhabited by the SJures, of. whom aa 
tion , will be mad e in the accoul wy clo ire, 
which was als a 5 of tha it d 7 
was by the ancie Britons 15 rd, Went, 12s, 
thought from the ancient city of We A which 
probably was the Venta or Venta Silarum S 1 = | 
The inhabitants were cruelly 3 after the Ro- 
mans came into the the; marches, 
to FR any IT rd ra - $7 the lands 
1 — conquer rom this — 509 k 
1 county was originally 3 as à parebf: 
Wales, and continued to be bet neuf the end 'of the 
reign of king Charles II. when it was reckv1 
Engliſh county, becauſe the judges then began to keep 
the aſſizes here, in the Oxfor . 


K 1 m inn 8. 


This county is abundantly watered with fine rivers, 
the principal of which are, the Severn, the Wye, the 
Mynow, the Rumne FE and the Uſk, The Severn has 
already been deſcribed in our account of Gloceſterſhire, 
and the Wye will he in that of Herefordſhire, The | 
Mynow, Mynwy, or Monow, riſes in Brecknockſhire ; 
and running ſouth-eaft, and dividing this county from 
Hereford, falls into the river Wye at the town of Mon- 
mouth. The Rumney alfo riſes in recknockſhire; 
and running ſouth-eaſt, and dividing this county from 
Glamorganſhire, falls into the Seyern. The Uk riſes 
likewiſe in Brecknockſhire; and running dle ſouth-eaſt, 
and dividing Monmouthſhire into nearly, two equal | 
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big], reef hill 0 . 


ſheep, and goats and the vallies produee plenty of 


hay and —4 the rivers abound with ſalmon, trout, 
and other Here is reat 1 coals ; the 
. manufacture i Is | gi Maar 1 . 


Runen an the n. 7 Monmoutbihie. 
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Around Chepſtow, for ſome miles, there lies 4 gicat f 
quantity of very good meadow- ground, which lets from 
one guinea to two per acre, but their arable land is in 
8 about twelve ſhillings. Ihey uſe oxen chiefly 

or ploughing, fix at a-time, and mix them with 
horſes. * Labour, very dear; the ſume as laſt miauted ; 
or if any difference, rather dearer. 

About Lanvachers, which is the r between 
Chepſtow and Newport, they have a great mixtuce of 
good and bad huſbandry. As to all the general oxconomy 
and management of their farms, it is generally bad; 
for we found them univerſal in employing ſupernumerary 
hands and beaſts, without giving their lands a propor- 
tionable culture, than which there cannot be a more 
unprofitable practice: their numbers of each appeared to 
us pretty much, as twelve oxen and four or five horſes 
to: obe hundred acres of arable land, and four or five 
men-ſervants-and boys, and as many labourers moſt part 
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parts, falls into the Severn near Newpott, à v0 


market-town of this county. WR - i IV fe - 


Remarks on the INLAND Navi 1% 
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The river Wye, which ſeparates this county 
Gloceſterſhire, is navigdble for barges to Monmouth, 
and ſhips of conſidera ble burden come up to Chepſtow, 
where the water riſes with great violence, as we have 
already obſerved in our account of Gloceſterſhire. The' 
river Uſ is navigable for barges to Caerleon, and veſſels 
of conſiderable burden come up to Newport. The 
navigation might be extended to r but the 
many falls in its courſe would render a+ conſiderable 
number of locks neceſſary, and conſequently expenſive. 
In all mountainous countries, indeed, the making of 


any inland navigation is difficult, and often tedious, 


though the utility generally anſwers the expence, and 
increaſes the riches of the county. 


AIR, Soil, NATURAL PRrRopDuUucTIONSs, 
and MANUFACTURES. 


The air of Monmouthſhire is temperate and healthy, 
and the ſoil fruitful; the eaſtern parts are woody, and 


"of the year ; which on the whole, ought to be produQtive 
bt inftoicely better, and more garden-like huſbandry 
hang to be met with here: and in the management of 
theirpevple they are ſtrangely remiſs; for notwithftand- 
11 their. wages are good, yet we found upon inquiry, 
t they ſuffered a ſurprizing degree of idleneſs _ 
them, = languid execution of their buſineſs 
' notwithſtanding the ſoil is tolerably light, and many 
| fields level, yet the ridiculous cuſtom of ploughing with 
ſix, and even eight oxen, continued here, which ſtrength 
of cattle never did above an acre a day, and very tre- 
quently not above half an acre; and when they carry 
out their corn to the ports on the Severn, which are ata 
ſmall diſtance, they do not load fix or eight tout oxen 
with more than ten ſacks, not often more than eight. 
All theſe inſtances are marks of wretched ideas of ge- 
neral management. But with ſuch marks of miſerable 
ceconomy, we did not remark any fields of wheat or 
barley very foul with weeds ; but in general clean crops, 
which is a point of great importance. - 
Their courſe of crops' is in general as follows: 
1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. Oats. 5. Ray- 
graſs and clover, mw three to eight years, then pare 
and burn; and, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barlev. 
4. Clover, two ing 5. Wbeat. The firſt is miſerat le 


the hills feed cattle, 


huſbandry, and the latter bad. Their fallow for wheat 
conſiſts 
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eonſiſts of three ploughings; they ſow two buſhels of 
feed (nine gallon meaſure) on an acre, and reckon 
a middling crop between fifteen and twenty buſhels : 
they then give two earths for barley, of which they ſow 
three buſhels, and conſider from ſixteen to twenty bu- 
fhels a middling crop. The oats they ſow on one 
ploughing, three buſhels and a half to an acre ; fifteen 
the medium : when they throw beans in, which is no 
regular huſbandry with them, they ſow them on one 
earth, four buſhels to an acre; or it they ſet them, two, 
and reckon fifteen buſhels a middling crop, but never 
hoe them. If they ſow peaſe, which they likewiſe 
throw in irregular 2 they” give them but one earth to 
harrow in ; but if for under-furrow, then they plough 
twice; fifteen buſhels a medium, but never hoe. Tur- 
nips are not commonly ſown, not ſo common as th 
ought, e; that ſome of their lands are extremely 
dry and light, but rich withal; but they never hoe them: 
their crops, therefore, may eaſily be ſuppoſed without 
deſcription ; they uſe them chiefly for their ſheep, but 
ſome feed their oxen with them. What apples they can 
have, we have no conception, for they, ſow above a 
quart of ſeed on an acre, and all the culture they give 
them, is that of a harrowing 4... 
Farms are in general ſmall, from forty to two hundred 


pounds a year, but chiefly from forty to one hundred 


pounds ; and the rents run from, ſeven {ſhillings and ſix- 
pence to ten {ſhillings an acre arable, and abgut twelve 
or fourteen ſhillings graſs ; exceeding fine tracts of land 
are let on an average at fifteen ſhillings. Moſt of the 
farmers in this neighbourhood are ſenſible of the ſuperior 
profit attending graſs lands, on compariſon with arable, 
and accordingly they have ,generally more of. it than of 
ploughed land. Lime is the, great manure here; they 


think little can be done without it; inſomuch, that 


exery large farm has a kiln, for_ burning lime-ſtone, of 


which the whole country 9 2 generally 


lay on what they call three dozen; ſome four or hve, 


that is, ſo many dozen buſhels. We were informed in 
Herefordſhire, the farmers go twenty miles, and pay 


three ſhillings a dozen for it. 

Weekly pay, in general, five ſhillings, 

In foring. ix ſhiſlings. ; 8 | 

In harveſt, fix ſhillings, and victuals; drink with all. 
- LIE wheat, three ſhillings, and three ſhillings and 
ſix- pence. | | Sn - 

Mowing graſs, one ſhilling and ſix-pence, and a 
dinner n 1 EN HEE 

But in ſome villag's they are as follows : 

In winter to harveſt, two ſhillings and ſix- pence 
a week, and victuals and drink. 8 | 

In harveſt, five ſhillings ; and boys of from ſeven to 
twelve years of age, from onc penny to three half-pence 
a day. _ 

Reaping, fi« ſhillings. | | 

Mowing graſs, ten-pence, and a dinner every other 
day, and drink. | 3 | 

Theſe variations are unaccountable in ſo ſmall a 
diſtance, $6 


Around Newport, though at no great diſtance from 
the laſt named place, we found a variation in ſome ar- 
ticles, which is worthy minuting: their courſe of crops 
is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley, 4. Clover, two 
years. 5. Wheat. They have but a ſmall proportion 
of graſs to their arable lands, and uſe oxen in the culti- 
tivation ; generally fix to a plough, which ſcarcely do 
an acre a day. For wheat they plough four times, and 
reckon fifteen buſhels a middling crop. For barley they 
plough three or four times, ſow three buſhels, and reckon 
fifteen a middling crop. For oats they plough but once, 
ſow two buſhels and a half, and fifteen the medium. 
They plough likewiſe but once for beans, and in com- 
mon never hoe them : but Mr, Kemmiſs of Newport 
has introduced the method of ſetting them in rows, and 
keeping them clean by hand-hoes. Their culture of 
turnips is ridicule ieſelf ; for they plough but once, and 

45 


; 


much frequented. 
- dred and thirty-one miles from London, near the mouth 
of the Wye, and had once a caſtle. 

- =» Chepſtow'is thought to have ariſen from the ruins of 
an ancient Roman city, at the diſtance of four miles 
from it, called Venta Silurum. It is ſtill a large, well 


| when the tide is out. 
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drag in the ſeed with ox-drags, then harrowing, and 
never hoe; the erop may be gueſſed at. Farms in ge- 
neral run from fifteen to one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year; and the rent of arable land from five to twelve 
ſhillings an acre; and of graſs from ſeven to thirty-five 


ſhillings. | 
Li AB O-:V Kk 


All the year round, ten-pence a day. 
Mowing per acre, one ſhilling and eight-pence, and 
dinner and beer. This is out of all proportion. 
An ox<boy to drive, four-pence a day, 


Manxtr Towns. 


The market-towns are, Abergavenny, Caerleon, 
Chepſtow, Monmouth, Newport, Pontipole, and Uſk. 
We entered this county at Chepſtow, croffing the 
river Wye by means of the bridge. The name of this 
town is of Saxon original, and ſignifies a place of trade 
and commerce. It was fotmerly of great eminence, and 
It ſtands at the diftance of one hun- 


built, populous town, walled round, and ſtands upon a 
hill, 'cloſe to the river, with ſeveral fields and orchards 
within the walls, | | 

It has a fine timber-bridge over the Wye, no leſs 
than ſeventy feet high from the ſurface of the water, 
As this bridge is reckoned to 
ſtand partly in Gloceſterſhire, it is kept in repair at 
the expence of both counties. This town is the port 
for all towns that ſtand upon the rivers Wye and Lag: 
ſhips- of 15 burden may come up to it, and the tides 
run in with great rapidity, tifi-g commonly ſix fathoms, 
or fix and a half, at the bridge. 

This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and five 
annual fairs, viz. Friday in Whitſun- week, for horned 
cattle ; Saturday before the twentieth of June, for wool; 


the firſt of Auguſt, Friday ſe'nnight after St. Luke, 
and the eighteenth of October, for horned cattle, 


In the year 1607, a fenny tract of country, called the 
Moor, near the mouth of the river Uſk, and not far 


from Chepſtow, was, by a ſpring-tide, overflowed by 


the Severn, which ſwept away many houſes, and de- 
ſtroyed a great number of the inhabitants and cattle, 
ot far diſtant from this town, on an eminence near 


the mouth of the Severn, and a little eaſtward of the 
mouth of the Uſk, is remarkable for glittering ſtones, 


which, when the ſun ſhines, have the appearance of 


gold: z whence this place has obtained the name of Gold 


At the diſtance of four miles from Chepſtow, are the 
remains of the Roman town, which we have before 
mentioned to have been called by Antoninus Venta 
Stlurum, and at this day by the Welſh Caer Went, or 
the City Venta. The ruins of this city are ſtill about a 
mile in compaſs; and here, in the year 1689, three 


-| beautiful- Roman pavements were diſcovered, together 


with ſeveral coins, bricks, and other Roman antiquities, 

At Tintern, on the bank of a ſtream that falls into 
the Wye, between Chepſtow and Monmouth, Walter 
de Clare, in the year 1131, founded an abbey for Ciſ- 
tertian monks, dedicated to St. Mary, About the time 
of the diſſolution, here were thirteen religious, whoſe 
revenues were rated at one hundred and ninety-two 
pounds one ſhilling and four-pence per annum. 

Five miles from Chepſtow, at a place called Stregle, 
there was an alien priory of Benedictine monks, belong- 
ing to the abbey of Cormeil, in Normandy, as early as 
the reign of Lag Stephen. It was dedicated to St. Mary, 
and at the time of the diſſolution had three religious, 
and a revenue of thirty-two pounds per annum. 

Leaving Chepſtow, we paſſed along the Monmouth 
road to Persfield, the ſeat of Mr. Morris, We were 
ſhewn into a part of the garden, which conſiſted of 
flopes and waving lawns, 8 ſhcubby trees 8 — 

about 
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about them with great taſte; and ſtriking down a ſhort 
walk to the left, came at once to a little ſequeſtred ſpot, 
ſhaded by a fine beach tree, which commands a moſt 
beantiful landſcape. This little ſpot, over which the 
beech-tree ſpreads, is levelled in the vaſt rock, which 
forms the ſhore of the river Wye, through Mr. Morris's 

round : this rock, which is totally covered with a 

rubby underwood, is almoſt perpendicular from the 
water to the rail which encloſes the point of view One 
of the ſweeteſt vallies ever beheld lies immediately be- 
neath, but at ſuch a depth, that every object is dimi- 
niſhed, and appears in miniature. This * conſiſts 


R 


of a complete farm, of about forty incloſures, graſs, | | I al 
| which opens to the valley in a very agreeable manner, 
and then leads rough 

hollowed out of the rock, 
view. At the mouth of this cave ſome ſwivel guns are 
| planted, the firing of which occaſion a repeated echo 


and corn- fields, interſected by hedges, with many trees; 
it is a peninſula almoſt ſurrounded by the river, which 
winds directly beneath, in a manner wonderfully ro- 
mantic; and what makes the whole picture perfect, is 
its being entirely ſurrounded by vaſt rocks and preci- 
pices, covered thick with wood, down to the very was 
ter's edge, The whole is an amphitheatre, which ſeems 
dropt from the clouds, complete in all its beauty. 

From thence we turned to the left, through a winding 
walk cut out of the rock; but with wood enough 
againſt the river to preyent the horrors which. would 
otherwiſe attend the treading on ſuch a precipice. After 
paſſing through a hay-field, the contraſt to the pre- 
ceding views, we entered the woods again, and came to 

a bench incloſed with Chineſe rails in the rock, Which 
commands the fame valley and river, all fringed with 
wood; ſome. great rocks in front, and juſt above them 
the river Severn appears, with a boundleſs proſpect 
beyond it. | „ 

A little further we met with another bench incloſed 
with iron rails, on a point of the rock which is here 
pendent over the river, and may be truly called a ſitu- 
ation full of the terrible ſublime: you look immediately 
down upon a vaſt hollow of wood, all ſurrounded by 
the woody precipices which have ſo .fine an effect from 
all the points of view at Persfield : in the midſt appears 
a ſmall, but neat building, the bathing-houſe, which, 
though none of the beſt, appears from this enormous 
heighth but as a ſpot of white in the midſt of the vaſt 
range of green: towards the right is ſeen the winding 
of the river. tim. 

From this ſpot, which ſeems to be puſhed forward 
from the rock by the bold hands of the genii of the 
place, you proceed to the temple, a ſmall neat building 
on the higheſt part of theſe grounds; and imagination 
cannot form an idea of any thing more beautiful than 
what appears full to your Wilder ſight from this amaz- 
ing point of view. Vou look down upon all the wood 
precipices, as if in another region, terminated by a wall 
of rocks; juſt above them appears the river Severn, in 
ſo peculiar a manner, that you would ſwear it waſhed 
them, and that nothing parted you from it but thoſe 
rocks, which are in reality four or five miles diſtant, 
This deceptio viſus is the moſt exquiſite we ever beheld; 
for viewing firſt the river beneath you, then the vaſt 
rocks riſing in a ſhore of precipices, and immediately 
above them the noble river Severn, as if a part of the 
little world immediately before you ; and laſtly, /all the 
boundleſs proſpet over Glouceſterſhire. and Somerſet- 
ſhire, are, together, ſuch a bewitching view, that no- 
thing can exceed it; and contains more romantic va- 
riety, with ſuch an apparent junction of ſeparate. parts, 
that imagination can ſcarcely conceive any thing equal 
to the amazing reality. The view of the right, over 
the park, and the — — valley at the bottom of it, 
would, from any other ſpot but this, be thought re- 
markably fine. 1 

"The winding road down to the cold bath, is cool, 
ſequeſtered, and agreeable. The building itſelf is ex- 
ceſſively neat, an 
which ſupplies it, plentiful and tranſparent. You wind 
from it up the rock; but here we muſt be allowed juſt 
to hint a want, if any thing can be wanted in ſuch a 
ſpot as Persfield. This walk from the cold bath is 
dark, and rather gloomy, but breaks and objects are 
rather .ſcarce in it; the trickling ſtream you have juſt 


well contrived ; and, the ſpring, | 
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here vaſtly beautiful, but does not appear throughout all 


the walks of Persfield. On the left, towards the valley, 
there is a prodigious hollow filled with a thick wood, 
which almoſt hangs beneath you: from the walk, an 
opening down through this wood might eaſily be made, 
with juſt light enough let in to ſhew to advantage the 
guſh of a caſcade : to look backwards, aſlant upon ſuch 
an object, would be infinitely pictureſque amidſt the 
brownneſs of this hanging grove. We know not whe- 
ther water could be brought there; but if it could, 
never was there a ſituation for viewing it to ſuch ad- 
vantage. | — N | 
Paffing on, there are two breaks from this walk, 
an extremely romantic cave, 
and opening to a fine point of 


from” rock to rock in a moſt ſurprizing manner. Ner 
muſt you paſs through this walk without obſerving a 
remarkable phenomenon of a large oak, of a great age, 
growing out of a cleft of the rock, without the leaft 
| appearance of any earth. Purſuing the walk, as it 
riſes-up-the rocks, .and paſſes by the point of view firſt 
mentioned, you arrive at a bench, which commands a 
view delicious beyond all imagination : on the left you 
look down upon the valley, with the river winding 
many hundred” fathoms perpendicular beneath, ' the 
: whole ſurrounded by the'vaſt amphitheatre of wooded' 
rocks; and to the right, full upon the town of Chep- 
-ſtow ; beyond it the vaſt Severn's windings, and a pro- 
digious proſpect bounding the whole. 
Prom thence an agreeable walk, ſhaded on one ſide 
With a great number of very fine ſpruce firs, leads you 
to an irregular junction of winding walks, with many 
large trees growing from the ſequeſtered lawn, in a 
manner pleaſing to any one of taſte, and figures in a 
very ſtriking manner, by contraſt to what preſently 
"ſucceeds.. Full to the left, appears beneath you the 
valley; in all its beautiful elegance, ſurrounded by the 
romantic rocky woods ; which might be called (to uſe 
another's expreſſion} a coarſe ſelvage of canvas around 
a fine piece of lawn. In the ſront, riſes from the hollow 
of the river a ptodigious wall of formidable rocks, and 
immediately above them, in breaks, winds the Severn, 
as if arte from you only by them : on the right is ſeen 
the town and caſtle, amidſt a border of wood, with the 
Severn above them ; and over the whole, as far as the 
eye can command, an immenſe proſpect of diſtant 
country. | 
The ſloping walk of ever-greens, which leads from 
hence, is remarkably beautiful in proſpect, for the town 
and the country above it appear perpetually varying as 
you move; each moment preſenting a freſh picture, till 
the whole is loſt by deſcending. You next meet with 
the grotto, a point of view exquiſitely beautiful ; it is a 
ſmall cave in the rock, ſtuck with ſtones of various 
kinds; copper, and iron cinders, &c. You look fron: 
the ſeat in it immediately down a ſteep ſlope on to a 
hollow of wood, bounded in front by the craggy rocks, 
which ſeem to part you from the Severn in breaks; 
with the diſtant country, ſpotted with white buildings, 
above all, forming a landſcape as truly pictureſque as 
any in the world. The winding walk, which leads 
from the grotto, varies from any of the former ; for the 
town of Chepſtow, and the various neighbouring ob- 
jets, break on you through the hedge, as you pals 
along, in a manner very beautiful, Paſſing over a little 
bridge which is thrown acroſs a road in a hollow way 
through the wood, you come to a break upon a ſcoop of 
wood alone, which being different from the reſt, pleaſes 
as well by its novelty as its romantic variety. Further 
on, from the ſame walk, are two other breaks which let 
in rural pictures, ſweetly beautiful ; the latter opens to 
you a hollow of wood, bounded by the wall of rocks 
one way, and letting in a view of the town another, 
in an exquiſite taſte, The next opening in the hedge 
gives you, at one ſmall view, all the pictureſque beauties 
of a natural camera obſcura; you have a bench which 1s 


% 


left, puts one in mind of a caſcade, which would be 


thickly ſhaded with trees, in a dark ſequeſtered ſpot F 
an 
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and from it. you look aſide through the opening, on to a 
landſcape which ſeems formed by the happieſt hand of 
deſign, which is really nothing but (ey a view of 
accidental objects. The town and caſtle of Chepſtow 
appear from one part of the bench, riſing from the ro- 
mantic ſteeps of wood, in a manner too beautiful to 
expreſs ; a ſmall remove diſcovers the ſteeple ſo dropt in 
the preciſe point of taſte, that one can ſcarcely believe it 
a real ſteeple, and not an eye-trap. Soon after a large 
break opens a various view of the diſtant country ; and 
not far from it another, which is much worthy of remark : 

ou look down upon a fine bend of the river, winding 
to the caſtle, which appears here romantically ſituated ; 
the oppoſite bank is a ſwelling hill, part over-run with 

orſe and rubbiſh, and part cultivated incloſures : this 


difference in the ſame object is here attended with emo-\ 


tions not conſonant ; the wild part of the hill ſuits the 
reſt of the view, and agrees with it in the ſenſations it 
raiſes; but the cultivated part being incomplete, and 
unlike the beautiful farm at the bottom of the before- 
mentioned amphitheatre, which is entire, has a bad 
effect. Was the whole well cultiva:cd and lively, being 
rather diſtinct from the reſt of the landſcape, it would 
have a much better effect. | 

The laſt point, and which perhaps is equal to moſt 
of the preceding, is the alcove. From this you look 
down perpendicularly on the river, with a finely culti- 
vated ſlope on the other ſide. To the right is a pro- 
digious ſteep ſhoar of wood, winding to the caſtle, 
which, with a part of the tewn, appears in full view. 
On the leſt is ſeen a fine bend of the river for ſome 
diſtance, the oppoſite ſhore of wild wood, with the rock 
appearing at places in riſing cliffs; and further on to 
the termination of the view that way, the vaſt wall of 
rocks ſo often mentioned, which are here ſeen in length, 
and have a ſtupendous effect. On the whole, this ſcene 
is ſtriking and romantic. 

About a mile beyond theſe walks is a very romantic 
cliff, called the Wind Cliff, from which the extent of 
proſpect is prodigious ; but it is moſt remarkable for the 
ſurprizing echo, on Aring a piſtol or gun from it. The 
exploſion is repeated five times very diſtinctly from rock 
to rock, often ſeven; and if the calmneſs of the weather 
happens to be remarkably favourable, nine times. This 
echo is wonderfully curious. Beyond the cliff at ſome 
diſtance is the abb-y, a venerable ruin, ſituated in a 
romantic hollow, belonging to the duke of Beaufort, 
well worth ſeeing. 

Upon the whole, it exceeds any thing of the kind 
we ever ſaw. In point of ſtriking pictureſque views, in 
the romantic ſtile, Persfield is exquiſite. Ihe cultivated 
incloſures, forming the bottom of the valley, with the 
river winding round them, 'and the vaſt amphitheatre of 
rocks and pendent woods which wall it in, to ſuch a 
ſtupendous height, is the capital beauty of the place 
and Mr. Morris has fixed his benches, &c, in thoſe 
points'of view which command it in the happieſt man- 
ner, with the utmoſt taſte : nor can any thing be more 
truly pictureſque than the appearance which the Severn 
takes in many places, of being ſupported and bounded 
by the wall of rocks, though four miles diſtant ; this 
effect is beyond all imagination beautifully pictureſque. 
In reſpect to the extenſive proſpects, the agreeable 
manner in which the town, Caſtle, and . ſteeple, are 
caught---with the rocks, woods, and river taken in 
themſelves, other places are equal ; but when they unite 
to form the landſcapes we have juſt mentioned, we be- 
lieve they never were equalled. 

Throughout the whole of theſe walks, it is eyident 
that Mr. Morris meant them merely as an aſſiſtance to 
view the beauties of nature, as a means of ſeeing what 
nature had already done to his hands, and without any 
idea of decoration or ornament. Every thing is in a 
« juſt taſte; but as we have been Abs 2 in ſpeakin 
of all the beauties of Persfield, we muſt be allowed to 
hint a few circumflances wanting to render it complete. 
We do not mean in the leaſt to difapprove the taite of 
the moſt ingenious owner: we are not certain that it 
would be poſſible to add what we are going to mention; 
but we minute them merely that the idea of Persfield 
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bank at low water; and the colour is exceſſivel 


44 
may be exact, and that the reader may not miſtake any 
general exceptions we have made uſe of, to imply 
beauties which are not here. 5 

The river Wye, which runs at the bottom of the 
walks, is an infinite advantage; but it is by many de- 


grees inferior in beauty to a freſh water one, which 


eeps a level, and does not diſplay a breadth of muddy 
bad: 


it has not that tranſparent darkneſs, that filver-ſhaded _ 


ſurface, which is, of itſelf, one of the greateſt beauties 
in nature, and would, among theſe romantic objects; 
— a luſtre inexpreſſibly —— are 
ikewiſe greatly wanting; in ſuch ſteeps of wood and 
embrowning hollows, which throw a pleaſing ſolemnity 
the mind; nothing has ſo glorious an effect, as 
eaking unexpectedly upon a caſcade, guſhing from 
the rocks, and over-hung with wood : there are many 
uu in the Persfield hollows, which point out in the 
ſtrongeſt manner the beauty of ſuch objects. Laſtly; 
There is a want of 5 ; for the general emotions 
which ariſe on viewing the rocks, hanging woods, and 
deep precipices of Persfield, are all thoſe of the ſublime'; 
and when that is the caſe, the beautiful never appears in 
ſuch bewitching colours as thoſe-it receives from con- 
traſt: to turn ſuddenly from one of theſe romantic 
walks, and break full upon a beautiful landſcape, with- 
out any intermixture of rocks, diſtant proſpect; or any 
object that was great or terrible, but on the contrary, 
lively and agreeable, would be a vaſt improvement here 
and we venture the remark the rather, - becauſe thoſe 
views at Persfield, which are beautiful, are all inter- 
mixed with the ſublime : the farm beneath you is ſuper- 
latively ſo; but the precipice you look down from, the 
hanging woods, and the rocks, are totally different. 
The ſmall break, however, through the hedge, which 
catches the town and ſteeple, is in this taſte; but even 
here, ſome la:ge rocks appear. Small elegant buildings, 
in a light and airy taſte, riſing from green and gently 
ſwelling ſlopes, with ſomething moving near them, and 
ſituated fo as the fun may ſhine full upon them, viewed 
ſuddenly from a dark romantic walk, have a charmin 
effect : but it muſt ſtrike every one who walks over P 
field, that the fineſt ſeats, & c. are ſeen rather too much 
before you ſtep into them ; they do not break upon you 
unexpectedly enough ; in many of them you ſee the rails; 
which incloſe them on the brink of the precipice, at a 
ſmall diſtance before you enter. What an effect would 
the view from the grotto, for inſtance, have, if you en- 
tered it from behind, through a dark zig-zag narrow walk ! 


Monmouth, the next town we viſited, took its name 


from its ſituation at the mouth of the river Monow. 
The diſtance of this town from London is one hundred 
and twenty-ſeven miles: it was incorporated by king 
Charles I. and is governed by two bailiffs, fifteen coms 


mon-councilmen, and a town-clerk. It ſtands between 
the rivers Monow and Wye, over. each of which it has 
a bridge, and a third bridge over the Trothy, a ſmall 
river which falls into the Wye, almoſt cloſe to the 
Monow. This is a large, handſome town, of great 
antiquity, and has been conſiderable ever ſince the 
Conqueſt: it had a caſtle, which was a ſtately edifice, 
but is now in ruins. The church is a handſome build- 
ing, the eaſt end of which is much admired. The 
chief trade of this town is with Briſtol, by means of 
the Wye, that runs into the Severn. | vad 

Wihenoc de Monmouth, in the time, of Henry I, 
brought over a convent of Black monks from St. Flo- 
rence, near Salmur in Anjou, and placed them firſt in 
the church of St. Cadoc, in the town of Monmouth, 
and afterwards in the church of St. Mary. This alien 
priory was made deniſon, and continued till the general 
diſſolution, when it was valued at fifty- ſix pounds one 
ſhilling and eleven-pence per annum. | 

About the year 1240, John of Monmouth, knight, 
founded here the hoſpital of the Holy Trinity, and that 
of St. John. | | 

Monmouth ſends one member to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, 


| viz, Whitſun- Tueſday, the fourth of September, and 


the 
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the twenty-frcond of November, for horned wy, This town has a weekly market on Monday, and two 
fat hogs, and cheeſe. | annual fairs, vize Monday after Trinity, and the cigh-. 
At Llannoth, north-weft ef Monmouth, there is a] teenth of October, for horſes, lean cattle, and pedlary. 
church, which, together with the manor of the place, We then paſſed on to Pontipole, or Ponty-Pool, a 
was given, before the year 1183, to the abbey of Lira, | ſmall town at the diftance of one hundred and thirty-ſix 
in Normandy, which placed here a cell of Black monks. | miles from London, remarkable only for ſome iron- 
At Gracedien, on the Trothy, ſouth-eaſt of Mon- mills. 
mouth, there was a ſmal} abbey of the Ciſtertian order, | In the year 1697, there fell a ſhower of hail in this 
built in 1226, 25 John of Monmouth, knight, and | town, which did conſiderable damage, ſeveral of the 
dedicated to the 1 Here were only two | hail- ſtones meaſuring eight inches in circumference. 
monks at the fupp » who had nineteen pounds | Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and three an- 
-Fourteen ſhillings and four-pence per annum. nual fairs, viz. the twenty-ſecond of April, the fifth of 
We then on to Abergavenny. The name of July, and the tenth of October, for horſes, lean cattle, 
this town, in the ancient Britiſh language, ſignifies the | and pedlary. 
mouth of the Gavenny, a ſmall river which falls into Continuing our journey, we entered Carleon. The 
the Uſk at this place. Abergavenny is diſtant from | name of this town, in the ancient Britiſh language, 
London one hundred and forty-two miles, and is go- | ſignifies the town of the Legion. It derived this name 
verned T a bailiff, a recorder, and twenty-feven bur- | from having been the ftation of the Legio Secunda Bri- 
geſſes. It is a large, populous, and flouriſhing town : | tannica in the time of the Romans. It is diſtant from 
It had once a caſtle, and is ſtill ſurrounded by a wall: | London one hundred and forty-one miles, and had for- 
jt is a great — — from the weſt parts of | merly three churches. In the time of the Britons, it 
Wales to Briſtol, „Gloceſter, and other places; was a kind of univerſity, and an archbiſhop's ſee ; and 
and is therefore well furniſhed with accommodation for | king Arthur is ſaid to have held his court here. In the 
travellers, and carries on a conſiderable trade in flannels, | time of the Romans it was elegantly built, and ſur- 
which are brought here from the manufactories in other | rounded: by a brick wall about three miles in compaſs. 
parts of the county, to fell. Here is a fine bridge over | It is ſituated upon the river Uſk, over which it has a 
the Uſk, 1 fifteen arches. wooden bridge, and is now a ſmall, inconſiderable 
The town of Abergavenny appears to have been the | town. 
Gobannium of Antoninus; and the town of Uſk, which | Carleon is the Iſea of Antoninus, which he places 
he places at the diſtance of twelve miles from Goban- | at the diſtance of twelve miles from Barrium. Geoffrey 
nium, is his Barrium. of Monmouth relates, that in his time there were 
Hamelin Balon, or Baladun, one of thoſe who came | many remains of the ancient ſplendor of this city, 
over with the Conqueror, about the end of that prince's | ſuch as ſtately palaces, very high towers, ruins of 
reign, founded a priory in this town, dedicated to the | temples, theatres, hot baths, aqueducts, vaults, and 
Virgin Mary. One of his poſterity, William de Breafſa, | fudatories. 
in the time of king John, gave the tithes of the caſtle, | In the year 1602, here were found a chequered 
and other privileges, on condition that the abbot of | pavement, and a ſtatue in a Roman habit, but with a 
St. Vincent at Mans, in France, ſhould fend over hither | quiver of arrows ; but the head, hands, and feet, were 
= convent of Benedictine monks. It ſeems therefore to | broken off: from an inſcription on a ſtone found near 
have been for ſome time an alien priory to that foreign | the ſtatue, it appears to have been that of Diana. At 
houſe, but was not diſſolved till the general ſuppreſſion, the ſame time, the fragments of two ſtone altars, with 
when here was a prior and four monks, who had revenues | inſcriptions, were dug up; one of which appears to 
worth one hundred and twenty-nine pounds fifteen ſhil- | have been erected by Haterianus, lieutenant-general of 
lings and eight-pence per annum. Auguſtus, and proprætor of the province of Cilicia. 
ere is a weekly market on Tueſday, and three an-] Here alſo was found a votive altar, from the inſcription 
nual fairs, viz. the fourteenth of May, for lean cattle | of which the name of the emperor Geta ſeems to have 
and ſheep; the firſt Tueſday after Trinity, for linen | been eraſed. 
and woollen cloth; and the twenty-fifth of September, | It is related by ſeveral writers, that, long before the 
| for hogs, horſes, and flannels. | Saxons came into this county, there were three mag- 
At Landony, among thoſe hills in the north-weſt part | nificent charches at Carleon, built by the ancient Bri- 
of this county, called Hotterel-Hills, about eight miles f tons ; one of which, dedicated to the martyr Julius, had 
north of Abergavenny, not long after the year 1108, | a convent of religious virgins; another, dedicated ta 
was ſettled a priory of canons _ of the order of | his companion, St. Aaron, had a choir of canons; and 
St. Auſtin, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and | the third had monk-, and was the metropolitan church 
founded by Hugh Lacy. At firſt here were about forty | of all Wales. 
religious, but the greateſt part of them removed firſt tg} It is more certain, that after the Conqueſt, here was 
the biſhop's palace in Hereford, and afterwards, in 195 an abbot and monks of the Ciſtertian order, whom king 
to a place near Gloceſter, which, frem the mother mo- John, whilſt earl of Morton, privileged to be free of 
naſtery, was alſo called Landony; the revenues of the | paying toll at Briſtol. 
firſt Landony were, upon the ſuppreflion, valued at | This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
eighty-ſeven pounds nine ſhillings and five-pence per | three ahnual fairs, viz. the firſt of May, the twentieth 
annum. | of July, and the twenty-firſt of September, for cattle. 
In the year 1113, Robert de Chandos founded and | At St. Julian, near Carleon, in the year 1654, 2 
endowed a church at Gold-Cliff, near Abergavenny, | Roman altar of free ſtone was found, inſcribed to 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen; and gave it to the | Jupiter Doliahenus and Juno, by Amilianus Calpu- 
abbey of Bec in Normandy. After the ſuppreſſion of | rinus Rufilianus. 
alien-priories, this was annexed to the abbey of 'Fewkſ-f Towards the end of the laſt century, was found in 
bury, in Gloceſterſhire, and afterwards to Eaton Col- | the church of a village called Tredonock, about three 
lege; and at the general ſuppreſſion, it was valued at | miles from this town, a fair and entire monument of a 
one hundred and forty-four pounds eighteen ſhillings | Roman ſoldier of the ſecond legion, called Julius 
and a penny — an Julianus, erected by the care of his wife. 
Leaving Abergavenny, we paſſed on to Uſk. This] Near this place were found ſome other monumental 
town ſtands upon the river of the ſame name, and be- | inſcriptions ; and Roman bricks are frequently dug up, 
twixt it another fmall river, at the diſtance of one hun- | with this inſcription, LEG II AUG. which is not cut 
dred and thirty miles from London; but contains no- in, but emboſſed. 
thing worthy of notice. | h In the year 1692, a chequered pavement was diſ- 
Here was formerly a priory of Benedictine nuns, | covered near this town, about fourteen feet long. It 
founded before the year 1206, who at the ſuppreſſion | was compoſed of cubical ſtones, of various colours, 
had fifty-five pounds four ſhillings and five-pence per | and formed into divers ſhapes of men, beaſts, birds, 
annum | and cups. 8 
| ween 
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Between Carleon, and a ſmall village in its neigh- 
bourhood, called Chriſt Church, a free- ſtone coffin was 
diſcovered laſt century, in which was incloſed an iron 
frame, wrapped up in a ſheet of lead; and within the 
frame was a ſkeleton, ſuppoſed to be that of ſome 
perſon of very great diſtinction, from a gilt alabaſter 
ſtatue that was found near it, repreſenting a man in 
armour: in one hand of the ſtatue was a ſhort ſword, 
in the other a pair of ſcales: in the right-hand ſcale 
was the buſt of a woman, which was outweighed by a 
globe in the other ſcale. 

Here have been found likewiſe ſeveral ancient earthen 
veſſels, on one of which is repreſented, in curious 
figures, the ſtory called the Roman Charity, a lady 
nouriſhing her father, who had been condemned to be 
ſtarved to death, with the milk of her breaſts, through 
the grate of the priſon in which he was confined. 

At Lanternam, near Carleon, there wag an abbey of 
the Ciſtertian order, in which were ſix monks at the 
time of the diſſolution, with a revenue to the amount 
of ſeventy- one pounds three ſhillings and two-pence 

annum. 

We then paſſed on to Newport, which received 
this name in reſpect to the old port, Carleon, out of 
the ruins of which it aroſe. It ſtands upon the Uſk, 
between the mouth of that river and Caerlon. It is a 
pretty conſiderable town, with a good haven, and a 
— Ba bridge over the Uſk; and is diſtant one hun- 
dred and fifty-one miles fram London. 


for ſmall veſſels, particular! 
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Here is a weekly market on Satutday, and four annual 
fairs, viz. Holy-Thurſday, Whitſun-Thurſday, the 
hfteenth of Auguſt, and the fixth of November, for 
cattle. 


Remarks on the Sz a-CoasT of Monmouthſhire: 


The coaſt of Monmouthſhire forms the northern 
bank of the mouth of the Severn, and is bordered 
with ſands from one end of the county to the other. 
The mouths of ſeveral of the cteeks are navigable 
the mouths of the Uſk 
and the Rumney. Large ſands alſo lie in the middle 
of the channel, having only ſmall paſſages between 
them: ſome of theſe Lade are dry at low water, and 
the teſt have not water ſufficient for ſhips of any con- 
ſiderable burden. Moſt ſhips keep on the ſouthern 
ſide of theſe ſhoals, the channel being there both wider 
and deeper. There is, however, water ſufficient fot 
pretty large veſſels between theſe ſands and the Mon- 
mouthſhire ſhore ; but the pilot muſt be well acquainted 
with the channel, before he can carry a ſhip through 
with ſafety; 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT 
Monmouth. 


for the County of 


This county ſends but three members to parliament ; 
two knights of the ſhire for the county, and one repre- 
ſentative for Monmouth, the county town, 
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r is bounded on the north by 
Shropſhire ; on the ſouth by Monmouthſhire ; on 
the eaſt by Worceſterſhire and Gloceſterſhire ; and on 
the weſt by the Welſh counties, Brecknockſhire, and 
Radnorſhire, It is almoſt of a circular form, meaſuring 
thirty-five miles from north to ſouth, thirty from eaſt to 
weſt, and one hundred and eight in circumference, It 
is divided into eleven hundreds, in which are one city, 
ſeven market-towns, one hundred and ſeventy- ſix pa- 
riſhes, about fifteen thouſand houſes, and ninety-ſix 
thouſand fix hundred inhabitants. 


is one hundred and thirty miles north-weſt of London. 

This county, together with Radnorſhire, Brecknock- 
ſhire, Monmouthſhire, and Glamorganſhire, in Wales, 
conſtitute that diſtrict, which in ancient times was in- 
trabited by the Silures, a people whom Tacitus, and 
ſome others, from their ruddy complexion, curled hair, 
and ſituation over-againſt Spain, have ſuppoſed to come 
originally from that country, The derivation of their 
name is uncertain ; but we are told by Pliny and Ta- 
eitus, that they were a ſtout, bold, and warlike people, 
inpatient of - Be and inflexibly obſtinate : they 
long eppoſed the Roman power under their king Carac- 
tacus, being made deſperate by a declaration of the 
emperor Claudius, that they ſhould be totally extermi- 
nated. During this war, they were at length defeated 
by Aulus Plautius, and their king Caractacus taken, 
and ſent to Rome, where he was led in triumph; but 
they were not entirely ſubdued till the reign of Veſpaſian. 
A Ae legion was then placed in the garriſon among 
them, which effectually prevented a revolt. 

This county remained under the juriſdiction of the 
Britons tus) ages after the Saxons came into this 
Hand, but was at laſt ſubdued by a king of Mercia, 
and annexed to his own dominions. 
perpetually harraſſed by the Welſh, on whoſe country it 
borders; and to ſecure it from theſe incurfions, Offa, 
who ſucceeded to the kingdom of Mercia, made a broad 
ditch, one hundred miles long, which was called Offa's 
Ditch, ſome traces of which are ſtill viſible. This 
county was alſo fortihed with no leſs than twenty-eight 
caſtles, but the greateſt part of them are now totally 
demoliſhed. k 
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Herefordſhire is watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of 
which are, the Wye, the Monow, and the Lug. The 
courſe of the Wye has already been deſeribed in the 
account of Gloceſterſhire. he Monow riſes in a 
chain of mountains called Hatterel Hills, which, on the 
ſouth-weſt, ſeparate this county from Radnorſhire : it 
then takes its courſe ſouth-eaſt, dividing Monmouth- 
ſhire from Herefordſhire ; and after having been aug- 
mented by ſeveral leſs conſiderable ſtreams, falls into the 
Wye. at Monmouth, the county town of the ſhire of 
that name. The Lug riſes in the hills, in the north- 
eaſt part of e e runs, by ſeveral windings, 
eaſt, through Herefordſhire, to Leominſter, a conſiderable 
borough town of this county; and thence running 
ſouth-caſt, after having been joined by ſeveral ſmaller 
rivers, falls into the Wye near Hereford. Other leſs 
conſiderable rivers in this county are, the Frome,. the 
Loden, the Wadel, the Arrow, and the Dare. 


Remarks on the INLAND NavicaTtion of 
.. Herefordſhise. 


The. only navigable rivers in this county are, the 


It lies in the pro- | 
vince of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Hereford; _ and | 
that city, which is nearly in the middle of the county, | 


After this-it-was | 


Wye, and the Lug. Large troughs paſs up the former | 


U 


to Roſs, and ſmall boats to Hereford; but the prodi- 
gious floods in this river, occaſioned by the enormous. 
quantities of water deſcending from the Welſh moun- ' 
tains in a rainy ſeaſon, often render the navigation both 
tedious and 9 The navigation of the Lug is 
alſo extended to Leominſter, but is ſubject to the ſame 

floods as the former. Both navigations are, however, of 
great uſe to the county, eſpecially by carrying the vaſt 
quantities of cyder made in this county, to Briſtol, 
Bridgewater, the coaſt of Wales, &c. | | 


Am, Soil, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


Tbe air of this county is pure, and confequently 
healthy, particularly between the riyers Wye and Se- 
vern ; which has given riſe to a proverb very common 
among the inhabitants of this county, ** Bleſſed is the 
eye, between Severn and Wye.“ The foil of Here- 
fordſhire is extremely fertile, yielding fine paſture, and 
great quantities of corn: it is alſo well ſtocked with 
wood : there are apple-trees here innumerable, particu- 
larly the redſtreaks, which thrive here better than in 
any other county : the hedges on the highways are full 
of them, and the hogs grow fat by feeding on the wind- 
falls, which give a reddiſh colour and ſweet taſte to their 
fleſh : but from theſe apples a much greater advantage 
ariſes to the inhabitants ; for they afford ſuch a prodi- 
gious ſupply of cyder, that it is the common drink all 
over the county ; and a few years ago, when the ſmooth 
cyder was preferred to the rough, it was eſteemed the 
beſt in England; and a great quantity of rough cyder 
has been made here ſince the rough was preferred to the 
ſmooth, The county abounds with ſprings of fine 
water, and the rivers afford abundance of fiſh. 


Remarks on the HusBAanDRY of Herefordſhire. 


The ſoil of this county is very different in different 
places. About Leominſter it is very rich and fertile, 
but in others almoſt barren. Their courſe of crops in 
eneral is, r. Wheat, 2. Barley. 3. Oats. 4. Fallow. 

r, I. Wheat. 2. Barley. * 4. Peaſe or beans. 
Or, 1. Wheat. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. 
But few lands are rich enough for the laſt. They gene- 


rally give three ploughings for wheat, ſow three buſhels, 


and reckon the produce from twenty-five to thirty bu- 
ſhels; but it is ſometimes conſiderably more. They 
plough thrice for barley, and reckon twenty-five buſhels 
a middling crop. They generally gain fifteen buſhels 
from beans, but they never hoe them. They plough 
once for oats, and twice for peaſe. Sometimes they ſow 
clover, and often feed their hogs with it; a piece of 
huſbandry that cannot be too much recommended. 

The farms in geperal are not large, generally from 
thirty to one hundred and fifty pounds a year: graſs lands 
let for twenty-five, and common arable at fifteen ſhil- 
lings an acre; but ſome are let for conſiderably more, 
and others for much leſs, Fa” 


PRICES OF LABOUR. 


Men who are conſtantly employed, have one ſhilling 
a day all the year round. : 

A boy to diive the plough, three-pence and four- 
pence a day. 

Labourers are taken at various prices; in winter and 
hay-time, one ſhilling; in harveſt, one ſhilling and 
ſix-pence. 

Reaping wheat, four ſhillings and ſix-pence per acre. 

' Mowing corn, one ſhilling and ſix-pence, and beer. 

Mowing graſs, one ſhilling and eight-pence, and beer. 
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City, and MARKET Towns. 


The city is Hereford; and the market-towns are, 
Bromyard, Kington, Ledbury, Leominſter, Pembridge, 
Roſir, and Weobley. 

Leaving Monmouth, we continued our journey to 
Hereford, and entered the county at Roſſe. This is a 
well built, populous town, conſiſting chiefly of two 
ſtreets, each about a mile long, crofling each other in 
the middle. It--is ſituated upon the river Wye, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and ſeventeen miles from Lon- 
don, and was made a free borough by king Henry III. 
Here are two charity-ſchools, one for thirty boys, the 
other for twenty girls, who are taught. and cloathed by 
ſubſcription. This town is much frequented on accyunt 
of its markets and fairs, which are well ſtored with 
cattle, and other proviſions. It is famous for cyder ; 
and Mr. Camden ſays, that in his, time it had a con- 
ſiderable manufacture of iron ware. 

Roſſe has a weekly market on Thurſday, and five 
annual fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, for horned cattle and 
ſheep; Corpus Chriſti, or the thirteenth of June, for 
horned cattle and cheeſe; the twentieth of July, for 
horned cattie, horſes, ſheep and wool; the tenth of 
October, for horned cattle, che#ſe and butter; and the 
eleventh of December, for horned cattle and pigs. 

At Doward-hill, in the pariſh of Whitchurch, not 
far from Roſſe, ſome men who were digging found a 
cavity, which ſeemed to have been arched over, and in 
it a human ſkeleton, which appeared to have been more 
than double the ſtature of the talleſt man now known. 
Theſe bones were, not many years ago, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſurgeon at Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire. 

A ſmall village called the Old Town, near Roſſe, 
ſituated at the foot of Hatterel-hills, and on the river 
Monow, in the ſouth-weſt corner of this county, is 
thought to be the town called Bleſtium, in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus; and appears, from ſeveral remains of 
antiquity in and about it, to have been once a place of 
fome note and ſtrength. | 

At Doward, about twelve miles to the weſt of Roſſe, 
are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of ſome old fortifications; 
and in digging here for iron ore, they have frequently 
found broad arrow-heads : there are likewiſe the ruins of 
an old caſtle near this town. 

At Creſſwell, near this town, and near the foot of 
Hatterel-hills, on the borders of Brecknockſhire, was a 
monaſtery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, for a prior 
and ten religious of the order of > wafer in Nor- 
mandy : they were ſettled here about the time of king 
John, by Walter de Lacy; and the revenue of forty 
ſhillings per annum was, in the ſecond year of king 
Edward IV. granted to God's Houſe College, now 
Chriſt's College, in Cambridge, 

At Flanesford, ſaid to be a village upon the river 
Wye, a little to the ſouth of Roſſe, though no ſuch 
place is now to be found, Richard Talbot, lord of 
Caſtle Gotheridge, or Goodrich, near Roſſe, built 
and endowed, in the year 1347, a ſmall priory of Black 
canons, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt ; which, at 
the diſſolution, was valued at fourteen pounds eight 
ſhillings and nine-pence per annum. 

Hereford, the next town we viſited, is called, in moſt 
of our ancient annals, by the ſame name as at preſent, 
The word is ſaid to be pure Saxon, and to ſignify “ the 
ford of the army,” a name that agrees well with the 


ſituation of the place, which ſtands on the Wye, that | 


falls into the Severn, and makes part of the barrier be- 
tween England and Wales. As the two nations were 
almoſt always at war with one another, this town was 
ec. the head quarters of ſuch Saxon or Engliſh 
orces as were ſtationed in the county ; and at this place 
both armies probably forded the river, when they paſſed 
out of Wales into England, or out of England into 
Wales. There is, however, ſome reaſon to ſuſpect this 
account to be more plauſible than true, for the ancient 
Britiſh name of the county was Ereinuc ; and there can 
be little doubt but that Here, the firſt part of the Saxon 
name, was implicitly borrowed from Erei, the firſt part 
of the Britiſh ; ſo that except Erei in Britiſh, and Here 
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in Saxon, have the ſame ſtgnification, Hereford was not 
intended to expreſs the ford of the army. What Erienue 
ſignifies, is not known, but the Saxons probably only 
changed the termination, and called the place the Ford 
of Erie, conſidering Erie not as a ſignificant word, but 
the proper name of the place. Some however have ſup- 
poſed, that both the Britiſh and Saxon names were de- 
rived from Ariconium, the name of an ancient town 
near this place, mentioned by Antoninus, which is ſaid 
to have been deſtroyed by an earthquake, and Hereford 
to have been built in its ſtead. 

Hereford is 2 by a mayor and twelve aldermen, 
a high ſteward, a deputy ſteward, recorder and town- 
clerk, with thirty-one common-councilmen, among 
whom are reckoned the mayor, and five of the aldermen, 
who are juſtices of the peace : the mayor has a ſword- 
bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. 

The trading companies have their diſtin& halls, laws, 
and privileges; and here are held the aſſizes, quarter- 
ſeſhons, and county-courts. A ſmall river that appears 
to have no name, running by the north ſide of this city, 
falls on the eaſt fide of it into the Wye, which flows by 
the ſouth fide; ſo that this city is ſurrounded by rivers, 
except on the weſt ſide. It often ſuffers by the ſwell of 
the Wye on the ſouth, over which it has a good ſtone 
bridge of eight arches. It is about a mile and a half in 
circumference ; the houſes are old, the ſtreets dirty, 
and the inhabitants few. It has now a cathedral, and 
four pariſh-churches; before the civil war in the laſt 
century, it had fix, but two were then deſtroyed. The 
cathedral is a beautiful and magnificent ſtructute, adorned 
with the monuments of ſeveral of its ancient prelates. 
It has a biſhop, a dean, a chancellor, ſixteen canons, 
twenty-ſeven prebendaries, a chanter, a treaſurer, and 
twelve vicars choral, with deacons, choriſters, and other 
officers, The biſhop has a palace called the Caſtle, and 
the other dignitaries have houſes in a place called the 
Cloſe; the vicars and choriſters alſo have a college in 
which they live, in a collegiate or academical way, under 
a governor or preſident; the ſituation is pleaſant, but 
the buildings are mean, 

In the north wing of the cathedral of Hereford is the 
ſhrine where Cantalupe, the great miracle-monger in 
the weſt of England, was depoſited. The wing was 
built by himſelf, and on the wall his picture is painted, 
All round are the marks of hooks, where the banners, 
lamps, relicks and ſimilar preſents were hung up; and 
the riches of this place were doubtleſs very conſiderable. 
The ſhrine is of ſtone, carved round with knights in 
armour, 

The Chapter-houſe was very beautiful, but deſtroyed 
in the civil wars. About four windows are left ſtanding ; 
and the ſpringings of the ſtone arches between are of 
fine rib-work, which compoſed the roof, of that ſort of 
architecture of which King's College in Cambridge is 
built. In every compartment under the windows there 
was painted a king, biſhop, ſaint, virgin, or the like ; 
ſome of which are ſtil] diſtin, though they have been 
ſo long expoſed to the weather, 

Here is an hoſpital, which was founded in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and well endowed, for twelve poor 
people; and two charity-ſchools, one for ſixty boys, 
the other for forty girls, who are all taught and cloathed 
by ſubſcription. 

The only manufacture is gloves, and ſome other 
leathern wares. 

Hereford is thought by ſome to have been founded by 
king Edward the Elder, though others ſuppoſe it to 
have ſprung up about the time that the Saxon heptarchy 
was at its height, and firſt to become conſiderable about 
the year 825, by a church built here by Milfrid, king 
of the Mercians, to the memory of Ethelbert, king of 
the Eaſt Angles, who was murdered by the queen of 
king Offa, while he was courting their daughter. This 
church ſoon after became a cathedral, and Hereford was 
made the ſee of a biſhop ; but in the time of Edward 
the Confeſſor, Griffin, prince of South Wales, facked 
the city, deſtroyed the cathedral, and carried the biſhop 
away priſoner. This city was therefore, at the Norman 


invaſion, almoſt jn ruins; the Conqueror however re- 
| built 


* 
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built both the gity and cathedral, and erected a caſtle, The vicars of the cathedral church here, were, in the 
which, though now in ruins, Leland ſays, was in his | time of Richard II. incorporated, and made a college; 
time the faireſt, largeſt, and ſtrongeſt in England: it | and it is ſaid, continue ſo at preſent, having a common 
was ſurrounded by a double wall, each of which was | hall, a warden, and other officers. 
ſurrounded with water, part being the river, and part a] It appears by ſome manuſcript collections, made by 
ditch ; the donjon was high, and extremely well forti- | St. Lo Kynveton, Eſq; from ancient records, that there 
Fed, having tea ſemicircular towers in the outward wall, | was a priory in this city, called the Hoſpital of St. 
and one very large tower in the inward, Thomas. 
Kencheſter, four miles north-weſt from Hereford, is] There was an hoſpital near the bridge over the Wye, 
thought to be the ancient Ariconium ; and about the | in Hereford, as early as the year 1226. 
year 1659, a great vault paved with ſtone, and a table Hereford ſends two citizens to parliament, has three 
of plaifter in it, was diſcovered in a neighbouring | weekly markets, on Wedneſdays, I hurſdays, and Satur- 
wood; and near the fame place were frequently dug up | days; and fix annual fairs, viz. Tueſday after Candle- 
Roman coins and urns, with bones and aſhes in them. | mas-day, for horned cattle, horſes, and hops; Wed- 
Here was alſo diſcovered a bath, and the pipes of brick | nefday in Eaſter-week, for horned cattle and horſes ; 
which heated it were in a perfect ſtate of preſervation. | the nineteenth of May, for toys; the firſt of July, for 
At Creden-hill, about a mile from Kencheſter, there | horned cattle and wool ; and the twentieth of October, 
is a very large camp, ſtrongly fortified, the diteh being | for horned cattle, cheeſe, and Welſh butter. f 
double, and the whole taking up no leſs than forty acres | At Harold's Ewias, a village ſouth-weſt of Hereford, 
of ground. | there was a church, dedicated ta St. Michael, which 
At Eaton Wall, a village upon the Wye, two miles was given by Harold, lord of Ewias, to the abbey of 
from Hereford, is a camp, with ſingle works, which-| St. Peter in Gloceſter, in the year 1100, upon condition 
includes near forty acres. that they ſhould ſettle here a prior and ſmall convent of 
Within a mile of Hereford is a Roman camp, now | Black monks, This ſettlement was accorgingly made ; 
called Oyſter-hill, ſuppoſed by ſome etymologiſts to | but the revenues falling ſhort, it was, in the year 1358, 
have taken its name from Oſtorius, who was the Roman | incorporated with the great abbey of Gloceſter. 
eral when the army encamped here, | At Kilpecke, ſouth of Hereford, there was a church, 
There is alſo in this city a chapel dedicated to St. | dedicated to St. David, which was given by Hugh, the 
Cuthbert, where anciently there were prebendaries, | ſon of William the Norman, whoſe fawily afterwards 
who were afterwards tranſlated to the church of St. Peter, | aſſumed the name of Kilpecke, to the abbey of St. Peter 
built by Walter de Lacy, in the time of William the | at Gloceſter, to which it became a cell in the year 1134. 
Conqueror, and endowed by him with ſeveral eſtates. | and fo continued till the time of Thomas Spofford, 
This collegiate church, with all the revenues belonging | biſhop of Hereford, when it was altogether united ta 
to it, being given in the year 1101, by Hugh de Lacy, | Glocefter, about the middle of the fifteenth _—_— 
ſorr of Walter, to the abbey of St. Peter at Gloceſter, | At Dowre, near Harold's Ewias, Robert de Ewias, 
the provoſt and ſecular canons were changed into a prior | youngeſt ſon to Harold, lord of Ewias, in the time of 
and Benedictine monks, who were removed into- the | king Stephen, built an abbey of White monks, dedi- 
eaſt ſuburb, without Bifhopſgate, where Robert Betun, | cated to the Virgin Mary; which, at the diſſolution, 
biſhop of Hereford, gave them ground, on which was | confiſted of an abbot and eight religious, and was va- 
built the monaſtery of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. | lued at one hundred and one pounds five ſhillings and 
Guthlac, which was valued, upon the diſſolution, at one | two-pence per annum. 
hundred and twenty-one pounds three ſhillings and | The manor of Ocull, near Hereford, being given to 
three-pence per annum. the abbey of Lira, in Normandy, by one of the anceſtors 
In Wydmer-ſtreet, or the ſuburb, without the north | of Robert Chandos, before the year 1160, it became an 
te of this city, there was an hoſpital of St. Jeha, | alien priory of Benedictine monks. 
which Leland ſays was ſometimes a houſe of Templars, | At a hill, near the place called Dynmore, about half 
and when he wrote, an alms-houſe, with a chapel ; way between Leominſter and Hereford, there was a 
but biſhop Tanner is of opinion, that this is the hoſpital | commandry, which belonged to the order of the Knights 
which king Richard I. gave to the preceptory at a place | of St. John of Jeruſalem in London, to whom it was 
ealled Dynmore {though there appears to be no place | given W a brother of the order, in the time of king 
now of this name in the county) which was of Hoſpi- — . | 
talers, not of Templars; and was, as a parcel of Dyn- | At Home Lacy, upon the river Wye, three miles 
more, reſtored to thoſe knights, in the reign of Philip | ſouth of Hereford, William Fitz Wain, in the begin- 
and Mary. ning of the reign of Henry III. founded an abbey of 
The hoſpital of St. Anthony at Vienna had a grant of | Premonſtratenſian canons, and dedicated it to the Virgin 
the church of All Saints, and the chapel of St. Martin, Mary, and St. Thomas a Becket. It was endowed 
in Hereford, by a charter dated the thirty-third of king | with ſeveral parcels of land in the neighbouring country, 
Henry HI. Mt: but the revenues of it, at the ſuppreſſion, are not known. 
Without Frere-gate, in Hereford, is a college of | Margery, the wife of Walter de Laco, founded, 
Grey friars, which was founded by Sir William pe -in the foreſt of Acornbury, three miles from Hereford, 
brugge, in the time of Edward I. and dedicated to St. | a nunnery, and dedicated it to the Holy Croſs, In this 
Guthlac. The revenues, at the diſſolution, were valued | houſe there was a prioreſs and ſeven nuns, of the order 
at one hundred and twenty-one pounds three ſhillings | of St. Auguſtine, whoſe revenues, at the ſuppreſſion, 
and three-pence per annum. | amounted to ſixty- ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
The Friars Preachers came hither firſt in the time of | two-pence per annum. 
St. Thomas Cantilupe, biſhop of Hereford, .about the | In Weſthyde, near Hereford, on the ſixth of June, 
ear 1280, and ſet up a little man” Portfield, in the | 1697, there fell ſuch a prodigious ſhower of hail, as 
— ſuburb, where Sir John Daniel, or Deinvile, | broke all the windows, deſtroyed the poultry, corn, 
knight, began a new priory and church for them, which | graſs, and moſt of the fruit-trees in the village ;. ſeveral 
was finiſhed by king Edward III. of the ſtones meaſuring nine inches round. 
In the ſuburb, without St. Andrew's Gate, as Leland | In the year 1575, cley-hill, ſix miles eaſt of He- 
calls that which in Speed's map is called St. Owen's | reford, after ſhaking and roaring in a terrible manner 
Gate, there was an hoſpital of St. Giles, which once | for three days together, was, about fix o'clock on Sunday 
had friars of Griſey, or Savignian monks, and then | evening, put in motion, and continued moving for 
Templars. King Richard gave this chapel to the town, | eight hours, during which time it advanced upwards of 
upon which it was made an hoſpital. two hundred feet from its former ſituation, and mounted 
There was alſo in the ſuburb, without Inn-gate, a | twelve fathoms higher than it was before. In the place 
chapel of St. Giles, firſt founded for lazars, but after | whence it ſet out, it left a gap four hundred feet long, 
wards converted to the uſe of. other poor, of which the | and three hundred and twenty feet broad; and in its 


burgeſſes are patrons. : | progreſs it overthrew a chapel belonging to a Frogs 
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talled Kinnaſton, together with all the trees, houſes, 
&c. that ſtood in its way ; carrying with it the trees 
that grew upon it, the ſheep-folds, and, ſome flocks of 
ſheep that were feeding there. Mr. Camden obſerves, 
that the earthquake which removed this hill was of that 
kind which naturaliſts call Braſmacia, being a motion 
up and down, or perpendicular to the horizon, | 
On a common meadow called Valled the Wergins, 
to the eaſt of Hereford, two large ſtones ſet on end for a 
water-mark, were, about the year 1695, removed two 
hundred -and forty paces, nobody knew how, though 
they were ſo large, that when they were removed back 
again, one of them required, nine yokes of oxen to 
draw it. | EDS | 
Between Hereford and Leominſter is another Hampton- 
Court, the ſear of the late earl of Coningſby. That 
lord was, from an Iriſh peer, made an Engliſh one, b 
his late majeſty king George I. and having no ſon, his 
daughter was created by the ſame prince, in the life- 
time of her father, baroneſs and viſcounteſs Coningſby 
of Hampton-Court, in order that her deſcendants might 
be intitled to a peerage. ; She married Sir Michael 
Newton, Bart, and a 1 of the Bath. This is a 
fine ſeat, built by Henry Bolinbroke, duke of Lancaſter, 
afterwards king Henry IV. in the form of a caſtle, 
ſituated in a valley upon a rapid river, under coverture 
of Brynmaur. The gardens are very pleaſant, termi- 
nated by. vaſt woods covering all the ſloping fide of the 
hill, There is a alentiful ſupply of water on all ſides 
of the houſe, for fountains, baſins, and canals: Within, 
are excellent pictures of the earl's anceſtors and others, 
by Holben, Dobſon, Vandyke, Sir P. Lully, Ke. an 
original of the founder king Henry IV. of queen Eliza- 
beth, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, &c. | 
The windows of the chapel are wel 
are ſome ſtatues of the Coningſbies. Th 
Here are two new ſtone ftair-caſes, after a geometrical 
method. The Record-room is at the top of a tower 
arched with ftone, paved with Roman brick, and has 
an iron door. From the top of the Houſe goes a ſtair- 
caſe, which, they ſay, has a ſubterraneous conveyance 
into Brynmaur wood. SM fred | 
The park is very fine, eight miles in circumference, 
and contains about twelve hundred head of deer. jo 
are extenſive proſpects, on one. ſide reaching into Wilt- 
ſhire, on the other, over the Welſh mountains, lawns,” 
groves, canals, hills, and plains. There is a pool three 
quarters of a mile long, very broad, and included be- 
tween two great woods, The dam which forms it, and 
is made over a valley, coſt eight hundred pounds, and 
was finiſhed in a. fortnight by two hundred hands. A 
new river is cut quite through the park, the channel of 
which, for a long way together, is hewn out of the 
rock. This ſerves to enrich vaſt tracts of lands, which 
before were barren, Here alſo are new pardens and ca- 
nals laid out, and new plantations of timber in proper 
Watrens, decoys, ſheep, walks, paſtures for cattle, 
&. ſupply the houſe with all forts of conveniencies and 
neceſſaries, without having recourſe to a market. N 
Weſtward of Hereford, the Golden Vale extends 
itſelf along the river Dore, which -runs — the 
midſt of it, and is called by the Britons Duffrin-Dore: 
it is called the Golden Vale, from its pleaſant fertility in 
the ſpring, when it is covered over with a yellow livery 
of flowers. It is encompaſſed with- bills, which are 
enownes. with woods, - . 
We next came to Weobley, or Webley, an ancient 
borough: by preſcription, but no corporation. It ſtands 
at the diflance of one hundred and thirty miles from 
London, and is chiefly noted for its fine ale. Not many 
years ago it ſuffered conſiderable damage by fire, for 
which there was a brief. Here are two chatity-ſchools, 
one for twenty-five boys, and another for girls; both 
ſupported by -ſubſcriptions. In king Stephen's reign, 
this town had a caſtle, which was fortified -againſt him 
by the partizans of the empreſs Maud, but reduced by 
his forces. 
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twelfth of May, and the 
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Holy-Thurſday, for horned cattle and horſes; and three 
weeks after Holy-Thurſday, for horſes, cattle, and 
coarſe linen cloth. 

At Wormſley, ſituated ſouth-eaſt of Weobley, Gil- 
bert Talbot founded a priory of Black eanons of the 
order of St. Victor, and dedicated it to St. Leonard, 
about the reign of king John. At the diſſolution of 
religious houſes, it had ſeven canons, and was endowed 
with eighty-three pounds ten ſhillings and two-pence 
per annum. 

3 or Kinetan, the next place we viſited, is 4 
pretty large, well built town, ſituated on a ſmall river 
called the Arrow; one hundred and forty-fix miles from 
London. It is inhabited chiefly by clothiers, who carry 
on a conſiderable trade in 'narrow cloth. Here are a 
free ſchool and a charity-ſchool, but nothing beſides - 
| worth the attention of a traveller. 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday; one of the 
moſt conſiderable in the county ; and four annual fairs; 
viz. Wednefday before Eaſter, WhitſunzMonday, the 
ſecond of Auguſt, and the fourth of September, for 
horſes and cattle of all forts. 

About ten miles to the north of Kington, on the 
borders of Shropſhire, is a perfect Roman camp, called 
Brandon. It is a ſingle ſquare work, with four parts; 
near which are two barrows, where, in the year 1662, 
an urn was found, with aſhes and bones in it; and half 
a mile from thence, on the other ſide of a ſmall! ſtream, 
in a place called Bardfield; was a [Britiſh camp, now 
covered with large oaks, and called Coxal. 

"Brampton Brien Caſtle, about eight miles north of 
Kington, is a ſtately pile of ancient buildings, and will 
pleaſe the eye of every traveller who loves to contem- 
plate the e of the ancients, | | 

At Clifford, à village ſituated on the tiver Wye, eight 
miles ſouthtof Kington, on the borders of Radnorſhire, 
Simon Firz-Richatd: Fitz-Ponce founded, in the reign 
of Henry I. a priory of Cluniac monks, ſubordinate to 
a menaſtery at Lewis, a borough town of Suſſex, It 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and continued till 
the general diſſolution, when it was valued at fifty-ſeven 
pounds ſeven ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 
About hve miles to the north of Kington, is Lim- 
brock, where there was a cell belonging to Aveney, in 


Normandy; and about a quarter of a mile from the left 


bank of the river Lug, was a priory of nuns of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, founded by ſome of the Mortimer 
family, about the reign of Richard I. and which con- 
tinued till the general ſuppreſſion, when it had ſix nuns, 
and was valued at twenty-two pounds ſeventeen ſhillings - 
and'eight-pence per annum. . 

We paſſed from Kington to Pembridge, a ſmall mar- 
ket-town upon the river Arrow, one hundred and thirty 
miles from London. It has a manufacture of woollen 
cloth, but nothing elſe remarkable, except a weekly 
market on Tueſday, and two annual fairs, viz. the 
twenty-ſecond of November, 
both for black cattle! + —- | 
In the neighbourhood of this place are the manor and 
church of Lena, or Monkland, which, in the reign of 
William Rufus, was given to the Benedictine monks of 
the abbey of St. Peter at Caſtellione, or Canches, in 
Normandy; to which it became a cell. It was after- 
wards given to the Carthuſians at Coventry. 

: In the. year 1100, a ſmall college of three preben- 
daries was founded in the parochial church of Wigmore, 
a vi north of Pembridge, by Ralph Mortimer. 
And within a mile of this place, bis ſon Hugh founded 
and endowed an abbey for monks of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, and dedicated it to St. James. The revenues 
of this abbey, at the ſupprefion, amounted to two hun- 
dred and ſixty- ſeven pounds two ſhillings and ten- pence 

At Titley, on the river Arrow, north-weſt of Pem- 
bridge, there was a cell ſubordinate to the abbey of Ty- 
tone, in France. o 2s | 

Leominſter, or Lemſter, which we next viſited, is 
ſituated on the river Lug, over which it has ſeveral 
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This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
| 46 | | 


bridges, one hundred and thirty-ſix miles from London. 
It was originally called Monaſterium Leonis, from 3 
M monaſtery 
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land; carries on- a conſiderable trade in Woolf leather; 
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monaſtery built here by king Merwald, after ſeeing a | Comfor Caftle: Some few remains of a priory are alſo to be 


lion in a viſion. Others, however, are of opinion, that 
the preſent name is a corruption of Llan Lieni, an ap- 


ſeen at the eaſt end of the church of Leominſter. 


pellation given it by the ancient Britons, ſignifying a near the river Frome, in a country full of orchards, 


church of nuns; and there are ſome. who derive Lemſter 


from linum, the Latin name for flax, of which the beſt | 


Kind is ſaid to gtow here... 1 | 
This town was incorporated by queen Mary, and is | 
governed by a high ſteward, a bailiff, a recorder, twelve 
capital burgeſles, from whom the bailiff is choſen, and 
a town-clerk. It is large, well built, and populous, 


and is a great thoroughfare between South Wales and | ſh 


London. Here is a handſome, ſpacious church, and an 
alms- houſe, founded by the widow of a gentleman, who 
is ſaid to haue given away the greater part of bis eſtate 
in his life-time, and to have been aſterwards treated with 
a diſreſpect, from which his fortune would have preſerved 
him. This is probably alluded to by the figure of a man 
holding up a hatchet, in a niche ouer the entrance to the 
houſe, with the following lines underneat | (,, 
Let him that gives his goods before he's dead. 
Take this Hatchet, and cut off his head. 
Many horſes and black cattle are ſold at the fairs held 
at this town; and it had once ſo conſiderable a trade in 


wool, that its market, which was held on a Thurſday, 


the ſame day the markets were held at Hereford and Wor- 
ceſter, that thoſe cities petitionedito have the day changed, 
complaining of their loſꝭ o trade. Their | petition Was 
ranted; Lemſter market · day was changed from Thurſ- 
day to Friday; and ſince that period, the trade of. the 
town has greatly decreaſed. The wool brought to this 
market has been eſteemed the beſt in all Europe, except 
that of Apulia and Tarentum, and was deſetvedly called 
Lemfter ore, becauſe it greaily enriched the town. This 
place has alſo tlie beſt flax, wheat, and barley, in Eng- 


and hats; having many mills, and othet machines con- 
ſtantly working on the rivers flowing through the valley 
on which it ſtands. . ; | | 
Merwald;- king of the weſtern part of Mercia, built a 
monaſtery in this town to the honour of St. Peter, about 
the year 660, and which was afterwards deſtroyed hy the 
Danes. Here was afterwards a college ef prebendaries, 


and next an abbey of 'nuns, who were all diſperſed, and | 
moſt of their lands poſſeſſed by-laymen, long before the E 


year 1125, when Henty E gave this monaſtery, with 
every thing belonging to ãt, to the new 8 he bad. 


founded at Reading r e 
cell. In the 1536, it was ed uith a yeatly: 
revenub of fix — offi dhe pounds: ſucteen ang 


aud eight · pence, out of which there was paid: to:Read-! 
ing four hundred and forty-eight pounds four ſhillings! 
and eight · pence per a .... 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Friday, and ſin annual fairs; via. 


Sh thirteenth of February, Tueſday» after: Midlent- 


* 


unday, and the whirteenth bf May dor horaed:{cattle 5 peed on. the brow. of. 


"horſes; the tenth of. July; fort horned:ceattley horſes; 
woot, and Welſh butter; the fourth of September, for 


7 hundred and twenty-four miles 


1 
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Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and five annual 

airs, viz. Monday before Eaſter, and the twelfth of 
May, for black cattle. and cheeſe ; the twenty-firſt of 
June, for cattle and. wobl; the ſecond of Ofober, for 
caftle, hops, cheeſe, and pigs; and Monday before St. 
[Thomas's da , for cattle, cheeſe, and fat hogs. 


On the top of one of Malvern hills, about four miles 


to the eaſt of Ledbury, is a ſpring, whoſe waters are ſaid 
to be a rn medy for ec] diſorders of the eyes; and at 
about a urlong diſtant from it, is anoth 7 laid to be of 
eat efficacy in the cure of cancers. Abou two miles 
anch a half diſtant from theſe ſprings, is another, which 
the people in the nejghbourhood call wo Well. It is 
tuated on the ſide of à hill, in an arable field; and be- 
(ſides policfſing ſeyeral medicinal properties, it is ſaid to 
'clear the ſkin from mA MT and freckles, if waſhed with' 
it two or three, mbrnings fucecfhively. This ſpring paſſes 
through a light ſand, appears to ferment, and is full of 
'very ſmall, thin lamina, of a metalline appearance, and 
as bright as the pureſt ſilyer; from which, however, the 
er _ never extract anything of Pg! . R 
two miles of this ſpring is another, called alſo Holy Well, 
| _ 11 1085 12 A e idle of 5 
field: . this ſpring is greatly recommended 
0 Ss, d to have performed 
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in diſorders of the eyes, and; is fa 
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Horned enttle; horſes, atid) butter; and the eighth of many extraordinary cures u on perlons afflicted with 


' * 


November, for horned cattle,; hops, and butter. | | putrid-plcers, 


At the foot of à hill, on the ſummit of which-is Rich. At Fay ll, about Pap ies gorth of Ledbuty, a poor 
ds Caſtle; about five miles north af Leominſter, ih a Settager und 2 coroner of gold, acorned with diamonds. 
ard's Caſtle, about fe mi e ns oor ig Seer r 


well called Bone- Well, im which ai large quantity of 
ſmall _ 15 always found; "arid 66 which — is: 
always a freſh fupplyy in a very ſhort time after it id 
cleared. Some imagine theſe to be the bones of ſniall 
fiſh, and others, thoſe of frogs; but whence they came, 
or how they ate here collected, is not eaſy: to con- 


: 
U 


re. v4 per 1 1 £404 Caine 
In a park belonging to Croft Caſtle, on the north- 
welt of f minites; is 4 carp; with two ditches, | 


called the Ambury ; and on kill in the neighbourhood || 
of this town, are the ruins of a caſtle,-1now' called 


is no. Sov; | 
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za goldſmit g ter. a one 
pounds, who fold e to a jeweller in London for 


tuo hundred and fiſty pounds, and the jeweller Is fait 
to have ſold it a third time for no leſs than fifteen 
hundred: pounds, profit. 
Menke if Partramtnt for this County. 

"cnn 0% ee  UST3D1 200. 53357t 4} 21.4 14 * 
Hertefordihire ſends eight members to parliament ; two 
knights of the ſhire: for the county} two citizens for He- 
reford, two members for the borough of Leominſter, 
and t eu ide ee c hid nne: 
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F HIS. county is bounded by Staffordſhire on the 
north ; by: Gloceſterſhire on the ſouth ; by ark 
ſhire and Herefordſhire oh the weſt ; and by Warwick- 
ſhire on the eaſt. It is of a triangular form, and extends 
in length thirty-ſix miles, in breadth. twenty-eight, and 
is one CEE and thirty in circumference ; but there 
are ſeveral parcels of the county which are detached ; 
from theſe bounds : ſome were once part of Glaceſter- 
ſhire, ſome of Herefordſhire, and others of Oxfordſhire, , 
within the general bounds of which counties they lie; 
and in the opinion of Mr. Camden, were annexed to 
Worceſterſhire by ſome of the ancient lords or pro- 
prietors of theſe eſtates, who preſided over the county 
before the Conqueſt, that their power and authority, as 
earls or governors of Worceſterſhire, might extend over 
their ſeveral manors in other counties. This county is 
divided into ſeven hundreds, contains one city, ten 
market- towns, one hundred and. fifty-two, pariſhes, 
about twenty- one thouſand houſes, and one hundred 
and three thouſand inhabitants. It lies in the province 
of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Worceſter. 

This county was, .in the time of the Romans, part of 
the diſtri inhabited by the Cornavii, of whom mention 
will be made in the account of the antiquities of 
Cheſhire. Under the Saxons it conſtituted part of the 
kingdom of Mercia, and was a ſubdiviſion. of that king- 
dom, 'known by the name of Wiccia, 

Dorn, a village in this county, near Campden in 
Gloceſterſhire, was a Roman city, many foundations of 
ancient buildings having been diſcovered here ; the traces 
of ſtreets are ſtill diſcernable; Roman and Britiſh coins 
have been. frequently dug up, and the Roman Foſſe-way 
paſſes through it. . 5 ee oh * 7 
A tempeſt happened not two hundred years ago, 
which blew down near a thouſand very call. cok trees, in 
the foreſt of Wire, in this countix. | 
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The principal riyers of Worceſterſhire are, the Severn, 
the Avon, the Stour, and the Tame. The courſe of 
the Severn, which runs through this county, from north 
to ſouth, has been deſcribed in the account of Glocefter: 
ſhire. The Avon, which ſeparates Worceſterſhire 
from Gloceſterſhice, has likewiſe been deſcribed among 
the rivers of the latter. | 
© The: Stour riſes -in the northern extremity of Wor- 
ceſterſhire, not far from Sturbridge, a market-town ; 
and running ſouth-weſt, and paſting by Kidderminſter, 
another market- town, falls into the Severn near Bewdley, 
a borough town. | s 

The Teme, or Temd, is a river of Shropſhire, and 
will be mentioned in our deſcription of that county. 
The leſs, conſiderable rivers of Worcelterſhire are, 
the Ren, the Arrow, the Bow, the Salwarp, , and the 


Remarks en the INLanD NAVIGATION of 
© Worceſterfhire. ' 


The two principal rivers in the county are navigable, 
viz.'the Severn and the Avon. By. the former, very 
large veſſels paſs up to Worceſter, and ſome much 
higher. The Avon is navigable from its influx with 
the Thames to Warwick. An account of the former 
navigation has been already given in our account of 
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Alx, Soit,, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, aka 
The air of this county is exceeding ſweet and healthy 
and the ſoil remarkably rich, both in tillage and paſture; 
the hills being covered with flocks of 1 and the 
vallies abounding in corn and rich meadows. | 

Hops are much cultivated in this county ; and it yields 
great plenty, of all ſorts, of fruit, particularly pears; 
with which the hedges. every where abound, and of 
which great quantities of perry are made. The rivers 
here afford great plenty of fiſh, and the Severn abounds 
with lampreys. h 

Worceſterſhire is particularly remarkable for the many 
ſalt ſprings which have been diſcovered in it. Three of 
them only are made uſe of, it being thought neceſſary to 
ſtop up the others for the preſervation, of the wood, of 
which great quantities were uſed to burn in their ſeales ; 
but for ſome, years paſt, coal has been made uſe of for 
this purpoſe. One of theſe pits yields as much brine in 
twenty-four hours, as will produce. four hundred and 
fifty buſhels of ſalt: but what is more remarkable, is, 
that ſprings of freſh water riſe in ſome places almoſt 
contiguous to the falt ſprings; and that ſeveral ſalt 


ſprings iſſue. out of the very channel of the river Sal- 


worp, at this place, 


Remarks. on the HusBAnDRY of Worceſterſhire. 


The ſoil in this county, like that of moſt others, is 
very different: in the Vale of Eveſham, it is rich and 
fertile, and yields a very large increaſe” in other places, 
it is fandy.; and in others, almoſt barren. In the Vale 
of Eveſham, their. courſe of crops is either, 1. Fallow. 
2. Wheat. 57 Oats. 4. Clover. Or, 1. Fallow. 2. 
Barley. 3. Wheat. They ſow two buſhels of wheat 
on an acre, and reap on an average twenty-two buſhels. 
They ſow the ſame quantity of barley, and gain neaf 
thirty buſhels; and the ſame of oats. They mow their 
clover twice, and gain two. tons and a half the firſt time, 
and about a ton the ſecond, _ | * 40m 

Their arable lands let for about eighteen ſhillings per 
acre, and their-graſs from twenty to fort. 


PRICE OF LABOUR. 


In harveſt, one ſhilling and three-pence, or one ſhil- 


lig. and beer. | | 

In hay. time, one ſhilling and beer. 

In winter, ten- pence. | 4 | 
Reaping wheat, from three to four ſhillings per acre. 
—= barley, four to five ſhillings. 

oats, three to four ſhillings. mY 

 ——— beans, four ſhillings and ſix-pence., 
Mowing graſs, from one ſhilling and fix-pence to two 

ſhillings and ſix-pence. tene 
Duching, from five-pence ta eight - pence per tod. 
Threſhing wheat, one. ſhilling and, two-pence for five 


” 


| buſhels; 


— — barley, three half-pence per buſhel. 

— oats, from one ſhilling and ſix-pence to 
two ſhillings for twenty meaſures. 
- beans one ſhilling for five buſhels, 
Digging, eight-pence per ro. 


MANUFACTURES, and TRADE. 


The chief manufactures of Worceſterſhire are, cloth, 
Rockings, gloves, and glaſs; in which, together with 
the ſalt, hops, and other commodities of this county, 


Gloceſterſhire, and of the latter in that of Warwick- 
ie, p | 9 + 4 


| the inhabitants. carry on a conſiderable trade, 
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- time after, was removed to 
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Cir v; and MARKET Towns 


We croſſed the Malvern-hills from Herefordſhire to 
that of Worceſter, and ſtopped at Upton, an ancient 
town, ſuppoſed, by che Romani coins which have been 
frequently dug up Here in great abundance, to have been 
formerly a ftation of the Roman ſoldiers,- before the 
arrival of the Saxons, It is ſituated on the river Severn, 
over which it has a ftone bridge, and is diſtant from 
London one hundred and one miles. Here is a charity- 
ſchool for ftxteen girls, and a good harbour for barpes. 

This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
four annual fairs, viz. Thurſday after Midlent, 'Thurſ- 
day in Whitſun-week, for horſes, cattle, and ſheep ; 
the tenth of July, and Thurſday before St. Matthew, 
the twenty-firſt of September, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, 
and leather. _ 
On Malvern-hills; ſouth-weſt of this town, upon 
the borders of Herefordſhire, are two medicinal ſprings, 
called Holy Wells; one of which is recommended for 
many diſorders of the eyes; and the othey for cancers. 

Upon theſe hills there is a very large ditch, which is 
eſteemed an admirable antiquity, and is ſaid to have been 
cut by Gilbert de la Clare, earl of Gloceſter, about the 
time of Henry III. to part his lands on the eaſt fide of 
theſe hills, from thoſe belon ing to the county of Here- 
ford, on the weſt. On theſe hil s are two villages, called 
Great Malvern, and Little Malvern, at the diſtance of 
about two miles from each other. At Great Malvern, 
king Edward the Confeſſor founded an hermitage, or 
ſome kind of religious houſe, for ſeculars, which after- 
wards became a cell of monks to Weſtminſter Abbey. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and valued, upon 
the diſſolution, at three hundred and eight pounds one 
ſhilling and fkve-pence per annum. | 

At Little Malvern, two brothers, Joceline and Edred, 
in the year 1171, founded a BenediQtine priory dedicated 
to St. Giles: it was a cell to the monaſtery at Wor- 
ceſter; and at the time of the ſuppreſſion, had a prior 
and ſeven monks, who had a yearly income valued at 
ninety-ecight pounds ten ſhillings and nine-pence. 

From this place we paſſed on to Parſhore, a pretty 
large old town, and a conſiderable thoroughfare in the 
lower road from Worceſter to London. It derives its 
name from the Saxon word Periſcoran, which refers to 
the great number of which grow in thisneighbour- 
hood. Parſhore is fituated upon the bank of the river 
Avon, at the diſtance of one hundred and two miles 
from London; and contains about three hundred houſes, 
with two pariſh-churches, and has a manufacture of 
ockings. F . HS 

In the year 689, Oſwald, nephew of Ethelred, king 
of Mercia, is ſaid to have founded in this place a con- 
vent of ſecular clerks, which, in 984, became an abbey 
of Benedictine monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and the apoſtles Peter and Paul, but afterwards to St. 
Eadburgh. Upon the diſſolution, it was rated at fix 
hun d forty-three pounds ſour ſhillings and five- 
pence per annum. Sat | 

This town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 
three annual fairs, viz. Eafter-Tueſday, the twenty- 
fixth of June, and Tueſday before All-Saints, for cattle 
eee mo77 coin | 

Abberton, in the neighbourhood of Parſhore, is famous 
for a medicinal ſpring of the ſame nature with the waters 
at Epſom, in Surry, and by many thought not inferior. 

At Bredon, ſouth of Parſhore, Ethelbald, king of 
Mercia, about the year 716, ſeems to have founded a | 
monaſtery, which, before the Conqueſt, became part of 
the poſſeſſions of the church of Worceſter. © 

At Wick, near Parſhore, Peter de Corbezon, other- 
wiſe Studley, founded, about the end of the reign of 
Henry I. a priory of 1 canons, which, ſome 
a tudley, in Warwickſhire. 

Eveſham, the next place we ſtopped at, is a neat town, 
built on a gentle aſcent from the river Avon, over which 
it has a handſome ſtone bridge, with a harbour for barges. 
It is ninety-five miles from London. Here, in the year 
701, Edwin, the third biſhop of Worceſter, built and 


[7 


— 


endowed an abbey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, for 


. 


Benedictine monks. The abbot was mitred; and at the 
diſſolution, the revenues amounted to one thouſand one 
hundred and eighty-three pounds twelve ſhillings and 
nine-pence. It is an ancient borough, reckoned the 
ſeeend in the county, and enjoys many privileges, ſome 
by preſctiption, and others by charters, It was governed 
by bailiffs till the third year of king James I. who, at the 
requeſt of prince Henry, granted it a new charter, 
incorporated it with the title of mayor, ſeven aldermen, 
twelve capital burgeſſes, a recorder, and chamberlain, 
who are all of the common-council, with twenty-four 
other burgeſſes, called Aſſiſtants; and he included the 
pariſh' of Bengworth, on the other fide of the bridge, 
in its jutiſdiction. Four of the aldermen, and the mayor 
for the time being, are juſtices of the peace, and of oyer 
and terminer, and of gaol delivery for all offences ariſing 
in the corporation, excepting high treaſon ; and the 
corporation has power to try and execute felons within 
the borough, The town has two pariſh-churches, and 


in the reign of king William, had the honour of giving 
| title of baron to that great lawyer, ſtateſman, and 


atriot, - 
the lord chancellor Somers. Its chief — is 

woollen ſtockings. At the bridge-foot, in the diviſion 
of Bengworth, where is another church, there was for- 
merly a caſtle, which the abbot d' Audeville recovered 
from William Beauchamp in 17 57, and utterly demo- 
liſned, arid cauſed the ground to be' conſecrated: for a 
church-yard. There are a grammat-ſchool, and a 
charity-ſchool, at Eveſham ; the latter maintained by a 
thouſand pounds legacy, left by the late Mr. Deacle, a 
woollen-draper in St. Paul's Church-yard, one of its 
members; and there is another charity-ſchool at Beng- 
worth, where thirty boys are taught, cloathed, and main- 


tained by a legacy of two thouſand pounds, left by the 
ſame gentleman. From this town there is an open 


proſpect of the ſpacious valley, from hence denominated 
the Vale of Eveſham, which affords ſuch an abundance 
of the beſt of corn, as well as paſture for ſheep, that it 
may be juſtly reckoned the granary of theſe parts; but 
as in moſt *fruitful countries, its roads are deep and 
miry. This vale runs all along the banks of the Avon, 


from Tewkeſbury to Perſhore, and to Stratford upon 


Avon, in the ſouth part cf Warwickſhire. - 1 
Eveſham is famous in our hiſtory for the great battle 
here, when prince Edward, afterwards king Edward I. 
er that complete and deciſive victory over Simon 
ontfort, the great earl of Leiceſter, by which he 
reſtored his father and uncle to their liberties, and 
cruſhed the power of the barons by the death of Mont- 
fort, who was killed at the beginning of the battle. 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Monday, and four annual fairs, viz. 
Candlemas-day, the firſt Monday after Eaſter, Whitſun- 
Monday, and the twenty-firſt of September, for cattle 
and horſes, 

On Harrow-hill, north-eaſt of Eveſham, is a ſpring, 
whoſe water is ſaid to be of great uſe in diſorders of the 
eyes. It appears to be of a ſoft balſamic nature, though, 
from the moſs growing about the ſpring, it evidently 
poſſeſſes a petrifying quality. | ? 

In the year 691, king Ethelred gave the town of 
Fladbury, on the north-weſt of Eveſham, to Oſtforius, 
biſhop of Worceſter, who placed there a ſociety of 
religious perſons ſubordinate to the church of Worceſter; 
and the place ftill continues in the poſſeſſion of that 
cathedral. ; | | 55 

North · eaſt of Eveſham, at a place called Cleve, 
there was an ancient monaſtery, dedicated to St. Michael 
the Archangel, before the year 790; but it ſeems to have 
been annexed to the church of Worceſter before the 
year 888. | 

At Elmley, ſouth-weſt of Rveſham, there was for- 
merly a caftle, in which Guy Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, in the reign of Edward II. founded a college 
or large chauntry, for eight prieſts, and dedicated it to 
the Virgin * 5 

Worceſter, the next place we viſited in our tour, is 
the capital of the county, and gives name to it. The 
city ſtands on the banks of the Severn, over which it 


has a ſtone bridge, one hundred and twelve miles from 
London. 
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London. It is ſuppofed to have been one of the cities y pounds in endowing it for twelve poor men; and in and 
built by the Romans, (who called it Branovium, for about the city there are ſix or ſeyen other hoſpitals. 
curbing the Britons who dwelt beyond the Severn. | The King's School here, founded by Henry VIII. has 
The latter called it, Caer Wrangon. It was erected.into | been famous for its maſters, and the many good ſcholars 
an epiſcopal ſee by the Saxon king Ethelred, anne 679, | it has ſent to the univerſity. Here is a free-ſchool alſo 
when the church was filled with married preſbyters, | for, grammar, with two others for the ſame learning; 
till Dunſtan turned them out, and put monks in their | and the liſts mention fix charity-ſchools, in which ate 
room. In the year 1041, it was plundered and burnt | taught one hundred and ten boys, part of them <loathed. 
down, and the inhabitants put to, the ſword by the |, The-work-houſe above - mentioned, which ſtands over- 
Daniſh king Hardicanute, to revenge the death of fome againſt Mr. Berkley's fine hoſpital, is an «1ance rarely 
of his tax-gatherers, whom the people had raſhly mur- to: be met: with of a charity reſtored after it has once 
dered. Not' long after William Rufus's time, it was |, been; alienated: for after that laudable infiitution had 
burnt down again, when the Welſh were ſuſpected to] continued ſeveral years, the guardians of it con tracted 
have ſet fire to it. King Stephen beſieged and took it, | ſuch a heavy debt, that they returned the poor back to 
and burnt it to the ground a third time. Fhe laſt time | their, ſeyeral pariſhes; the charity was ſunk, and the 
it was remarkable for any military event, was in 1551, | cerporation let out the building for a hop-market,' ware- 
when that famous battle was fought, wherein king | houſes, &c. but their then worthy repreſentative in 
Charles II. was defeated by Cromwell; and-in, a garden |,parliament, lord Sandys, and other gentlemen, procured 
juſt without the ſouth gate of the city, where the heat an act of parliament, which touk place in June 1730, 
of the battle was, the bones of the ſlain are often dug up. | for reſtoring} it to its original inſtitution. St. Nicholas's 
A mile and a half above that gate, is that called Perry- | chureh in this city has been lately rebuilt, and is a neat 
wood, where Cromwell's army lay; and above in the | ſtructure ; and all Saints church being ſo ruinous, that 
park is a great work of four. baſtions, called, The Royal | part of it actually fell down, an act palled in che ſeſſion 
Mount, from whence a vallum and ditch tun both ways of 1737-8, for taking it down, and rebuilaing it. This 
to encompaſs that ſide of the city. Camden tells us, it city, formerly gave title of earl to ſeveral noble families, 
flouriſhed under an excellent government, by two bailiffs as it ngwy does thoſe of matquis and eail to the duke of 
choſe out of twenty-four citizens, two aldermen, and Beaufort. It is remarked, that the Severn, though 
two chamberlains, with a common- council of forty- generally rapid elſewhere, glides by Worceſter, very 
eight citizens. And the writer of the Addenda to his gently. Here isa very good water-houſe and quay, to 
hiſtory ſays, ſince that time, by virtue of a charter of which many ſhips, - come. This city has enjoyed the 
king James I. October 2, in the nineteenth of his | privilege of ſending members to parliament as ch as 
any town, Of its, biſhops, it is ſaid there have been 
who are juſtices of the peace (that are choſe out of the one pope, four ſaints, ſeven lord high chancellors, eleven 
| archbiſhops, two lord: treaſurers, one chancellor to the 
of the ſame twenty-four, (for it is a city and county of queen, one lord ꝑteſident of Wales, one vice preſidentz 
itſelf, divided into ſeven wards); likewiſe a common- ana by the confeſſion - even of the poet, one unſullied 
council of forty-eight other citizens, out of which | mitre. T9 We 
| The epiſcopal ſee. of this city was founded by king 
They have alſo a recorder, town-clerk, two coroners, Ethelred, in the year 680, with a chapter of fecular 
and a ſword-bearer, thirteen conſtables, four ſerjeants at clerks, in a church dedicated to St. Peter. Before the 
| year, 954, a new. cathedral was founded by biſhop 
level; but it lies in ſuch a bottom, that it is. hardly to Oſwald in, the church- yard of St. Peter's, and dedicated 
be ſeen till we come upon it., The chief manufactures | to the Virgin Mary; in which were ſettled a prior and 
of the place are broad cloth and gloves, eſpecially the | monks of the Benedictine order, who were removed b 
former, in which it is incredible what a number of|people | biſhop Wolſtan to a new and a larger monaſtery, which 
are employed here and hereabouts; and by the con- | he erected for them in the year 1088. About the time 
venience of the Severn, it is in f thriving conditjon. | of the ſuppreſſion here were fifty religious, whoſe 
One part of the city is inhabitec ji RE N.elſh, who annual revenues amounted to one thouſand three hundred 
ſpeak their own language. The public, buildings make | and, ejghty-ſix pounds twelve ſhillings and ten-pence : 
a grand appearance, particularly the Guild-hall, and the] and. moſt of theſe revenues were applied by king 
Workhouſe. All their mai kets are well ſupplied with corn, Henry VIII. towards the endowment of a dean, ten 
cattle, and all ſorts of proviſions. It had n a prebendaries,, ten minor canons, ten Jay-clerks, ten 
caſtle, as alſo walls one thouſand fix hundred and fifty choriſters, forty ſcholars, two ſchool-maſters, and other 
paces in circumference, with three gates, and five watch- | members, * | | 
towers; but both walls and caſtle are long ſince deſtroyed; | , Worceſter ſends two citizens to parliament, has three 
The cathedral, which is exactly the model of that at waa! markets, held on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Bruſſels, is a large edifice, but not very elegant, except | Saturdays; and four annual fairs, viz, Saturday before 
the choir of the chapel on the ſouth ſide of it, which is | Palm-Sunday, and Saturday before Eaſtet, for black 
of very curious workmanſhip, and one. hundred and | cattle, horſes, and linen-cloth ; the fifteenth of Auguſt, 
twenty feet long. The whole length of the church is and the ninth of September, for horſes, black cattle 
three hundred and ninety-four, the breadth ſeventy- | lambs, cheeſe, hops, and linen. * 
eight, and the tower is one hundred and fixty-two feet At Kemſey, on the Severn, ſouth of Worceſter, are 
in heighth. There is a library belonging to the cathedral, ſome remains of a ſquare camp, with ſingle, but high 
which is a handſome, large, round room, ſupported .,by. | ramparts. Here was alſo. a noble palace belonging to 
only one pillar in the middle. King John os in the the biſnops of Worceſter, built before the Conqueſt. -- 
middle of the choir, between two very pious biſhops,, as At Whittington, near Worceſter, Oſhere, viceroy, 
he directed by his laſt will. Prince Arthur, the elder | lord lieutenant, or earl of Worceſterſhire, founded, 
brother to king Henry VIII. lies interred alſo in a pretty, | about the end of the ſeventh century, a monaſtery, 
little chapel ; and there is a very fine monument of that | which continued till the year 774; after which the 
counteſs of Saliſbury who dropped her garter as ſhe |eftates of this religious foundation came to the biſhops p 
danced before king Edward III. at Windſor. . Here are | of Worceſter, and made part of the endowments of the f 
| 
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alſo twelve pariſh-churches, nine within the city, and | biſhopric. There was alſo a monaſtery! at Kemſey, 
three without. The ſtreets are broad, and well paved, | about four miles ſouth of Worceſter, which was after- 
of which the Foregate is remarkably regular and beautiful, wards united to the church of Worceſter. 
the houſes pretty well built; and, take it all together, it | At Aſtley, about ſux miles from Worceſter, Ralph de 
is a very delightful place. Todeni, before the year 1160, founded an alien priory of 
We read in Fox, of an hoſpital here dedicated to St. | Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the abbey! of St. 
Wulſtan. It js certain, that here is a noble one erected] Taurinus, near Ebroix, in Normandy ; but in the reign” 


1 

f 

by Robert Berkley of Spetchley, Eſq; who laid out two f of Edward IV. it was annexed to the college of Weſt- 1 
\ 


nouſand pounds in the building, and four thouſand ' bury, in Gloceſterſhire. 1 1 
nd 9» 4] | | t 
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At Whiſton, near Worceſter, was a priory of ſeven 
or eight White nuns, founded by one of the biſhops of 
- Worceſter before the year 1255, and valued, | 
ſuppreſſion, at fifty-three pounds three ſhillings and 

ſeven- pence per annum. | | | 

Leaving the city of Worceſter, we paſſed on to 

- Droitwich, remarkable for its falt ſprings. It ſtands on 
the river 'Salwarp, about five miles from its influx with 

the Severn, ninety-five miles from London: The river 

Salwarp is navigable to this-town from the Severn, and 

is of infinite advantage to the place. It is a corporate 

bailiwic, with about four hundred houſes, and four 
churches, and is much enriched by its falt-works, 


which may at leaſt be traced as high as the Saxons ; | 


for it appears from Doomſday-book, that falt was made 
here before the Conqueſt. The author of the Addenda 
to Camden gives us an opportunity to judge of the 
proportions that are made of it, by obſerving, that the 
taxes annually paid for it from hence to the crown 
amount to about fifty thouſand pounds a Pear, at the 
rate of three ſhillings and ſix-pence a baſhel. 

The reader will probably expect ſome account of the 
falt ſprings, and the nature of the ſoil they riſe in, pur- 
fuant to our propoſals of taking in all that is material in 


natural hiſtory; and therefore we have extracted what 


follows from an account of it given by Dr. Thomas 
Raſtal, which will, it is hoped, be the more acceptable, 
not only as it is the lateſt that has come to our hands, 

'but as it was written on the wy ſpot. ' 2 | 

% The country is neither plain, neither hath it any 
<«« great hills, but many ſmall riſings, the greateſt hills 
« near us being the 
ſome call Look High, ſuppoſing it to be the higheſt 
ground in theſe parts, becauſe the ſprings which riſe 
there run into the North and South ſeas, near to which 
are Clent Hills, about the ſame diſtance. On the 
other fide the river Severn are Aberley Hills, at about 


« ſeven miles diſtance from us. There are many alt | 


ſprings about the town, which is ſeated by a brook 
ſide, called Salwarp Brook, which ariſe both in the 
brook, and in the ground near it, though there are 
but three pits that are made uſe of. Where the 
ſprings are ſalteſt, there grows nothing at all; but ” 
the brackiſh ditches there grows Aſter Atticus, wit 

a pale flower, which I- find no where elſe with us. 
Sobde of the ſalt ſprings riſe on the top of the ground, 
which are not ſo ſalt as others. The great pit, which 
is called Upwich Pit, is three feet deep, in which are 
three diſtinct ſprings riſing in the bottom; one comes 
into the pit north-weſt, another north-eaft, the third 
ſouth-eaſt, which is the richeſt both in quantity and 
quality. They all differ in faltneſs,} which I can 
give no exact aceount of, it being impoſſible to ſeparate 
them, but there will be ſome mixture. The pit is 
about ten feet ſquare. The ſides are made with ſquare 
« elms, jointed in at the full length, which'I fuppoſe is 
«- 6ecaſioned by the ſaltneſs of the ground, which appears 
«to me to have been a bog; the ſurface of it is made 
“ of aſhes, That it was GT des, Iam induced 
te to believe; for not many years ſince, digging to t 

<« the foundation of a Seal, for ſo we * 527 houſe, 
«& we make falt in, I thruſt à long ſtaff over head, 
* Though the brine” be colder than the other water, 
E; yet it never freezes ; but the rain water that lies upon 
< the brine in extreme hard frofts; will freeze, hut not 
„ much. The ſoit about the town, on the lower fide 
c of it, is a black rich earth, under which two or'three 
<<. feet is à ſtiff gravelly clay, then marle. Thoſe khat 
make wells for freſh water, if they find ſprings in the 
4 marle, they are generally freſn; but if t ey fink 


through the marle, they come to a whitiſh clay mixed 


e with gravely" in which the ſprings are moreè or lefs 
4 brackiſh, © In the great pit at Upwicb, we have at 
« one and the fame time three ſorts of brine, which we 
44 call by the names of Firſt Man, Middle Man, and 
c Laſt un theſe ſorts ate of different ſtrengths. 
<<; The brine is drawn by the pump, ſo that which is in 
<<: the bottom is firſt pumped up, which is What we call 
„ Firſt Man, &c. That I might make an exact tria of 
& the ſtrength, I made me a quart that contained 
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„ upon the | 


ichie, within ſix miles, which | 


. and is laded opt of the pan 
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ce twenty-four ounces Troy of diſtilled water; which 
« quart being filled with the firſt brine, beſides the tare 
of the quart, weighed twenty-nine ounces, which 
made ſeven ounces and three drams of ſalt, without 
any addition. The next day I weighed the ſame (alt. 
again, and it weighed ſeven ounces and fix drams ; 
ſo that four tuns of brine make above one tun of ſalt. 
The fame quart filled with Middle Man, which is 
the ſecond ſort of brine, weighed twenty- eight ounces, 
I alſo weighed a quart of brine as-it came immediately 
out of the ſpring, which weighed twenty-eight ounces, 
and the third fort twenty-ſeven ounces ; ſo that what 
the firſt gets, the laſt loſes, which does precipitate as 
much in twenty-four hours, as if it ſtood a much 
longer time. The quantity of brine that this pit 
yields every twenty-four hours, is as much as will 
make four hundred and fifty buſhels of ſalt, which is 
drawn out twice or three times a day, for ſo oft we 
ordinarily draw, and that as long as the pump will go. 
In the beſt pit at Netherwich a quart of brine weighs 
twenty-eight ounces and af half. This pit is eighteen 
feet deep, and four feet broad, and yields as much 
drine every twenty-four hours, as makes about forty 
buſhels of ſalt. There is but one ſpring in the pit 
that comes in two feet and eight inches above the 
bottom. The worſt pit at Netherwich # of the ſame 
breadth and depth as the former, a quart of brine, 
out of which weighs twenty-ſeven ounces, and yields 
as much brine daily as makes about thirty buſhels of 
ſalt. In this pit are three ſprings, two in the bottom, 
and one about two feet higher. Theſe pits are 
within fix yards of one another. They are near the 
brook, the great pit on the north- ſide, and about a 
uarter of a mile lower, the two leſſer pits on the 
outh fide. In the great pit I found no variation, 
either in quality or the ſtrength of the brine ; but the 
ſprings in the other pits are augmented by much'rain, 
and yield leſs falt, That every man may know his 
own proportion, the brine is divided into Phats 
Wallings. A Phat Walling is divided into twelve 
weaker brines, and every weaker brine into eight 
burdens, Very burden being a veſſel that contains 
about thirty-two gallons, whereof every one has fix 
burdens: of - Firſt Man, fix of Middle Man, and ſix 
of Laſt Man; ſo that every man has not only his juſt 
proportion in quantity, but in quality alſo. This 
brine is carried in 'coolers to every man's Seal, by 
eight ſworn” men, whom we. call Piaſters of the 
'Beachin, and four: Middle Men, and there put into 
great tons for uſe. The fuel heretpfore uſed was all 
wood, but ſince the wood has been deftroyed by the 
iron-works, we uſe almoſt all pit-coals, which are 
brought to us by land thirtèeen or fourteen miles. 
The phats we boil our brine in are made of lead caſt 
into a flat plate, five feet and a Half lopg, and three 
feet over, and then the fides and ends beaten up, ang 
a little raiſed in the middle, which ate ſet upo 
brick-work, which we call Ovens, in hich is a grate 
to make the fire on, and an aſh-hole, which we call a 
Trunk. In ſome ſeals are fix of theſe pans; in ſome 
five; in ſome four; ſome three; fome two, In each 
of theſe pans is boiled at a time as much brine as 
makes three pecks of white falt, which we call a Lade, 
with a Loot, aud put into 
* Barrows, which: are ſet into Baſtals over veſſels we 
#6 call Leachcombs, that the brine may run from the 
ce ſalt, Which brine we call Leach, with which we 
„ dreſs our phats, when the cold brine, they are firſt 
“e filled with, is ſomething boiled away. In theſe baſtals 
the ſalt ſtands till it is dry, which js about (our hours ; 
«then we catry it into Cribs, which are houſes boarded 
e on the bottom and ſides, where it is kept cil] fold, 
«which js ſometimes balf a yeat, of three Quarters, in 
e which time, if the crib is good, it wilt mot waſte a 
ce twelfth part, the falt itſelf, being of ſo ſtrong a body: 
«© whereas in Cheſhire, they are forced to keep their ſalt 
e in barrows, in ſtoves to dry it, and make it no faſter 
«than they ſell. For clarifying the brine, we uſe, 
© nothing but the whites of eggs, of which ye take a 
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e quarter of 'a White, And put it into a gallonior two of 
| \ > « brine, 
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„ brine, which being beaten with one's hand, lathers 
as if it were ſoap, a ſmall quantity of which froth put 
into each phat, raiſes all the ſcum, ſo that the white 
of an egg will clarify twenty buſhels of ſalt, by which 
« means our ſalt is as white as any thing can be, neither 
4 has it any ill ſavour as that ſalt has which is clarified 
% with blood. For granulating it, we uſe nothing at all, 
« for the brine is ſo ſtrong of itſelf, that unleſs it be 
« often ſtirred, it will make ſalt as big grained as bay- 
c ſalt, I have boiled brine to a candy height, and it 
« has produced clods of falt as clear as the cleareſt 
„ allum like Ifle of May falt, fo that we are neceſſitated 
to put a ſmall quantity of roſin into the brine to make 
„the grain of the ſalt ſmall. Beſides the white ſalt, 
« we have another ſort which we call Clod Salt, which 
& grows to the bottom of the phats, that after the white 
« {alt is laded out, is digged up with a picker, which is 
« made like a maſon's trowel, pointed with ſteel, and 
« put upon a ſhort ſtaff; this is the ſtrongeſt ſalt I have 
6 ſeen, and is moſt uſed for falting bacon and neats 
c tongues, it makes the bacon redder than other ſalt, 
te and makes the fat eat firm; if the ſwine are fed with 
„ mad, it hardens the fat almoſt as much as if fed with 
« peaſe, and ſalted with white ſalt. It is very much 
tc uſed by country women to put into their runnet-pots, 
c and, as they ſay, is better for their cheeſe, Theſe 
clods are uſed to broil meat with, being laid on coals. 
« We account this ſalt to be too ſtrong to ſalt beef 
&© with, it taking away too much of its ſweetneſs, A 
& third fort of ſalt we have, which we call Knockings, 
&« which does candy on the barrow as the brine runs 
<« from the ſalt, after it is laded out of the phats. This 
« ſalt is ſcraped off the phats when we reach them, 
„that is, when we take our phats off the fires to beat 
cc up the bottom, and is bought by the poor ſort of 
people to ſalt meat with. A fourth ſort. is Pigeon 
« Salt, which is nothing but the brine running out 
« through the crack of a phat, and hardens to a clod 
ce on the outſide over the fire. The ſalt loaves are the 
4 fineſt ſort of white ſalt, the grain of which is made 
<« ſomething finer than ordinary, that it may the better 
ee adhere together, which is done by adding a little more 


% rofin, and is beaten into the barrows when it is laded 


6c out of the phat. Our ſalt is not ſo apt to diſſolve as 


< Cheſhire ſalt, nor as that ſalt that is made by diſſolving 


ce bay-ſalt, and clarifying it, which is called Salt upon 
«© Salt, which appears by our long keeping it without 
<« any fire. I believe there cannot be better white ſalt 
& than ours, for ſeveral reaſons. 


© 1. There is none can be whiter, and conſequently 


©, more free from droſs. 
« 2, It is the weightieſt, as I have ſeen myſelf, and 
& been informed by others; for the bags of ſalt I have 
„ uſually ſeen brought out of Cheſhire on Horſeback, 
© contain ſix buſhels and a half, or ſeven buſhels ; 
<< whereas the beſt horſes that carry ſalt from hence, 
if they go with it above five miles, carry not above 
three ſtrikes, and three pecks, or four ſtrikes, A 
< Wincheſter buſhel: of our ſalt weighs half a hundred 
« weight; ſo that it muſt neceſſaril follow, the 
«© weightieſt and drieſt muſt needs be beſt, | 
« 3. In the time of the firft Dutch war, our ſalt 
© was carried down into the weſt, where they had none 
<< before but foreign ſalt; and, at firſt uſing ours, — 
* complained that it made their meat too ſalt, which 
* was becauſe they put as much of ours on their meat, 
« as of others; if ſo, it muſt be better than French ſalt. 
4. I have been aſſured by many that have made uſe 
* both of ours and Cheſhire ſalt, that both for fleſh 
Hand white meat, they muſt lay on more of Cheſhire 
“falt than of ours, | 
5. It preſerves all ſorts of fleſh for long voyages, 
* viz. to Jamaica, as well as any which has been lately 
40 tried, Lu: | ö 
6. I have ſeen herrings that have been ſalted with 
* our falt in Ireland, and brought over to Droitwich, 
„ which have been whiter and better taſted than thoſe 
** ſalted with bay- ſalt. EI 
7. It is an ordinary way of powdering beef with 
** us, to give it but one ſalting to keep it the whole 


| eight-pence per annum. 
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< year, We uſe no iron pans, as they do in Cheſhire, 
and other places; for we have found upon trial, that 
the ſtrength of the brine does ſo corrode, that it 
quickly wears out thoſe of forged iron, and breaks 
* thoſe of caſt iron.” Thus far Dr. Raſtal. 

The upper Wych, or Brine-pit, is very neatly kept, 
and exceedingly drawn on account of the many pro- 
prietors it has; yet it is but a ſmall pit comparatively 
with the others. The ſalt being here boiled in leaden 
pans, there is not the leaſt grain of ſand at any time, 
which either falls before the graining of the ſalt, or that 
adheres to the pan's bottom ; wherefore this brine being 
—_— without ſand, it muſt yield the more wholeſome 
alt, . 

The lower pit, at the Nether-wych, in the ſame 
town, had lately, if it has not now, but one proprietor, 
and is therefore leſs drawn, but yet is conſtantly and 
well wrought. Here is alſo no appearance of any ſand 
at all. The water of theſe pits ſtink like rotten eggs, 


eſpecially after Sunday's reſt, and will, if fleſh be pickled. 


in it, make it ſtink in twelve hours; and yet the ſalt that 
is boiled out of theſe pits is accounted the very beſt 
inland falt of England, and perhaps as good as any in 
the world. In a ditch over-againſt the Nether-wych 
Houſes, the water ſtands with a white ſcum, as at the 
Sulphur Spaws in Yorkſhire. 

As to the number of the ſalt-pits at preſent, it is in 


vain to determine it, ſome ſprings going off, and others 


coming on continually, They fink about eighty feet, 
and ſometimes throw off much waſte water before they 


come at a ſpring. The experiment will coſt one hundred 


pounds, and a pit, if it ſtands good, may laſt ten years, 
and bring in two or three hundred pounds a year to the 
owner. They are all within half a mile of one another; 
and when one man has ſunk a pit, and diſcovered a 
fpring, it is uſual for the owner of the ground bordering 
upon it to fink another as near as he can, to draw off 
his brine, which is ſometimes done; but if it fails, then 
the other pit holds good. They work all the year round, 
and always find a market for their ſalt. The proprietors 
of theſe ſalt-pits are a corporation, and none can be a 
burgeſs of Droitwich, but he muſt have ſome propriety 
in the ſalt-ſprings ; and in the year 1690, upon a con- 
teſted election between Sir John Packington and Philip 
Foley, Eſq; it was reſolved by the Houſe of Commons, 
that the right of electing burgeſſes for this borough was 
in the burgeſſes of the corporation of its ſalt ſprings. 
The ways from hence to Bewdley were once fo bad, 
that horſes were often mired, waggons overturned, and 


ſalt damaged or ſpoiled by it; upon which a project was 


ſet on foot to convey the brine in pipes to Bewdley, 
and there boil up the falt, and put it on board the barges; 
but the poor at Droitwich, who are intirely ſupported 


by the falt works and carriage, made ſuch prefling 


inſtances againſt it, that the profits came to nothing, 
and an act of parliament vas procured to mend the road 
between the two towns, Feckenham foreſt and Norton 
wood, in this neighbourhood, formerly ſupplied the 
wood for boiling the falt water, but now they burn 
coals, as is before obſerved. 

This town had great privileges by charter from king 
John, which they have to ſhew at this day ; after whoſe 
time, Viz. anne 1290, St. Andrew's church, with the 
greateſt part of the town, was burnt. They were alio 
much favoured by king Henry III. and other princes, 
In the reigns of Edward I. and II. this borough returned 
eight times to parliament, but diſcontinued it afterwards 
till the firſt of Philip and Mary, when it had farther 
privileges, beſides the res of the former; and 

ames I. granted them a new charter. Tis governed 
y r bailif and burgeſſes. The bailiff is a juſtice of 
the quorum, and a juſtice of the peace the year after; 
and there is a recorder, who is alſo a juſtice. 

At this town there was formerly a free chapel or 
hoſpital, conſiſting of a maſter and ſome poor b:<thren, 
dedicated to St. Mary, and under the government of the 
priory at Worceſter, Its revenues, on the ſuppteſſion, 
were valued at twenty-one pounds eleven ſhillings and 


Droitwich 
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Droitwich ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Friday, -and three annual fairs, viz. 
Good- Friday, the twenty-eighth of October, and the 
twenty-firſt of December, for hats and linen cloth. 

At Weſtwood, near Droitwich, Euſtatia de Say, 
and her ſon, Oſbert Fitz-Hugh, founded an alien priory 
in the reign of Henry II. a cell to the abbey of Font- 
Ebrold, or Fontevrauld, in Normandy : it was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, had fix nuns of the order of 
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ſerjeants at mace, It appointed the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
the bailiff, to be choſe yearly by the bailiff and burgeſſes. 
In the thirty-fifth of Charles II. this corporation under- 
went a regulation, and a ſurrender was procured under 
their ſeal of the charter granted it by king James I. 
And in the firſt of king James II. they were obliged, 
by the violence of the times, to accept of another 
charter; but on a trial in B. R. Trinity term 170%, 
the aforeſaid ſurrender was held void, and a new charter 


was obtained of the then queen, by which a new corpo- 
ration was erected, with a grant of the privileges of the 
old one. In conſequence of this, two members were 
elected to parliament, and two returns made to the 
| ſheriff, the one by the bailiff of the old corporation, 
and the other by the bailiff of the new; and a petition 
being lodged in behalf of the old, it occaſioned a diſpute 
in parliament, and at law; and after the expence of 
ſome hundreds, if not thouſands of pounds, the new 
charter carried it; fince which only one member has 
been elected for this borough. The bailiff is juſtice of 
peace and 2 and juſtice the next year; the 
recorder is alſo a juſtice. It is a place of conſiderable 
trade ; for, by means of the Severn, great quantities of 
ſalt, iron ware, glaſs, Mancheſter goods, &c. are put 
| aboard barges here, and at Gloceſter aboard troughs, 
for Briſtol, Bridgewater, and other ports, which renders 
| this a populous thriving town and corporation: but its 
chief manufacture is caps, which the Durch ſeamen 
buy, called Monmouth Caps. It has only + chapel at 
eaſe to the church at Ribbesford, on the other - ſide of 
the river: the town is well ſupplied with corn, malt, 
and leather, and every Saturday has a market for hops. 
There was a fine. park about Tickenhall houſe, above 
ten-pence. . mentioned, which, together with the houſe, was deſtroyed 
At Dodford, two miles weſt of Bromſgrove, was ain the civil wars. REC ; 
ſmall priory of Premonſtratenſian canons, dedicated to Bewdley ſends one member to parliament, has a weekly 
the Virgin Mary. It was built about the reign of king | market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. the 
John, and valued, upon the diſſolution, at ſeven pounds'|twenty-third: of April, for black cattle, horſes, cheeſe, 
per annum. [linen and woollen cloth; the tenth of December, for a 
Leaving Bromſgrove, we proceeded to Tenbury, hogs; and the eleventh of December, for black cattle, 
probably ſo ealled from its ſituation on the Teme. It is | horſes, cheeſe, and woollen cloth. 14 4; iS 
a large, populous, well built town, one hundred and Kidderminſter, where we next ſtopped in our tour, 
twenty-eight miles from London; but has nothing ſis a pretty large town, ſituated on the Stour, one hundred 
remarkable, except a weekly market on Tueſday, and and twenty-eight miles from London, It is a compact 
three annual fairs, viz. the twenty-ſixth of April, the | town of five or fix hundred houſes, where the people, 
eighteenth of July, and the twenty - ſixth of September, | who are at leaſt two thouſand, drive a pretty good trade 
for horſes, black cattle, and ſheep. IIin cloth, and weaving linſey woolſeys, &c. and have a 
On the top of a down called Woodbury-hill, near | handſome church, a free-ſchool, and two alms- 
the river Tame, and not far from Tenbury, is an | houſes, It is governed by a bailiff, who is a juſtice of 
ancient intrenchment, commonly called Owen Glen- peace, twelve capital burgeſſes, | twenty-five common- 
dowr's\'camp; but whether it be a work. of the Britons | councilmen, and other ſubordinate officers, who have a 
or Danes, is not certainly known. n. | town<hall.., It gives title, of baron to the lord Foley: 
Bewdley, Beawley, or Beaulieu, the next place weit was anciently a borough, and ſent members to par- 
viſited, is fo called from its beautiful ſituation on the | liament; and t * SE Richard Baxter, a man of 
declivity of a hill, on the weſt branch of the Severn, | ſo much note for his natural and acquired parts, for his 
over which it has a ſtone bridge, one hundred and | popular preaching, for his voluminous: writings, and 
twenty-two miles from London. It was remarkable in| for his conſtancy to and ſufferings for his principles, 
ancient times for the vaſt high trees in the adjacent | was miniſter of this place. This pariſh extends to 
foreſt of Wyre, before they were deſtroyed by tempeſts | Bewdley-bridge, and includes Rubenhall, a hamlet 
one hundred and fifty years ago, particularly one that | adjoining to it. | EET 
blew down one thouſand oaks in this foreſt and Horton This town is famous for its blankets and carpets ; 
wood, It fent burgeſſes to parliament ſo early as | has a weekly market on Thurſday, and three annual 
Edward I. after which there was a long interruption. | fairs, viz. Holy-Thurſday, three weeks after Holy- 
Edward IV. granted it a charter of incorporation, with | Thurſday, and the fourth of September, for black 
great privileges. both by land and ſea; which ſhews, | cattle, horſes, . cheeſe, linen and woollen cloth. 
that in thofe 2 5 improved the advantage of the | . Sturbridge, or Stourbridge, the next place we viſited, 
river for traffic. King Henry VII. built a palace near it, is a well built town on the river Stour, over which it 
has a ſtone bridge, one hundred and twenty-eight miles 
from London. It has been much enriched by iron and 
glaſs works; by the former, Mr. Richard Foley raiſed a 
great eſtate, ſince much improved by his poſterity ; and 
o did the father of the late Sir Ambroſe Crawley, of 
London. There are about half a ſcore glaſs-houſes 
near it, where glaſſes, bottles, and window-glaſs are 
made, together with fine, ſtone pots for glaſs-makers to 
melt the metal in, alſo crucibles, &c. the clay, whereof 
they are made, being peculiar to the place. = ho is alſo 
a manufacture of fine freeze-cloth; there is a good 
rammar-ſchool well endowed, and a library given by 
dward VI, Mr, Tanner, and the Monaſficon, take 
notice 


Fontevrauld, with annual revenues rated, on the ſup- 
preſſion, at ſeventy-eight pounds eight ſhillings and 
ten-pence. 

At Wick, near Droitwich, was a houſe of Friars 
Heremites, of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded about 
the fourth year of Edward III. 

Bromſgrove, to which we next proceeded in our tour, 
is a pretty large town, fituated near the ſource of the 
river Salwarp, one hundred and eighteen miles from 
London. It was formerly a borough, and ſent members 
to parliament; and is governed by a bailiff, recorder, 
aldermen, and other officers. Here is a roms! rr 
founded by Sir Thomas Cook, for teaching, cloathing, 
and putting out apprentices, twelve boys. Here are 
alſo conſiderable manufactures, both of linen and 
woollen cloth. 

This town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the twenty-fourth of June, and the 
firſt of October, for linen cloth, cheeſe, and horſes. 

At Bardeſley, near Bromeſgrove, upon the borders of 
Warwickſhire, Maud, the empreſs, founded, in 1138, 
a Ciftertian abbey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. At 
the ſuppreſſion, its yearly revenues amounted to three 
hundred and eighty-eight pounds nine ſhillings and 


— Cc. 


called Tickenhall (or rather Ticcen-hill, i. e. Goats- 
Bill, as the place was termed before it was built) for the 
retirement of his ſon prince Arthur; and in the twenty- 
ſecond of his reign, he granted it another charter, with. 
additional privileges, which were confirmed in the firſt 
of Henry VIII. by his charter, reciting the former 
charters by Iuſpeximus. By an act of the thirty-fourth 
and thirty-fifth of that king, it was annexed to the 
county of Worceſter, In the third of James I. ir 
obtained another charter, by the name of Bailiffs and 
Burgeſſes, which — all its former liberties and 
privileges, and —_ it feveral officers, as a recorder, 
ſteward, town-clerk, twelve capital burgeſſes, and two 
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notice of a monaſtery, founded by Ethelbaldt, king of 
Mercia, at Stoure, ſuppoſed to be this place, there being 
no other town or pariſh of the name in the county ; 
the mother church of this is at Old. Swinford, where a 
noble hoſpital was founded, and well endowed by 
Thomas Foley, Eſq; for ſixty poor children of this and 
the neighbouring pariſhes, to teach them reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and grammar, and fit them for 
trades. 
of Chriſt's Hoſpital in London. At Old Swinford, 
there are alſo two charity-ſchools. Mr. Biggs, a clothier 
of this town, by his will in 1726, gave three hundred 

unds to the governors of its free-ſchool, towards 
building a church or chapel, and by the help of additional 
contributions of the nobility and gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood, the ſame was finiſhed at the expence of near 
two thouſand pounds, and an act paſſed in 1742, for 
making it a pariſh-church ſeparate from that of Old 
Swinford. 

This town has a weekly market on Friday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the twenty-ninth of March, for 
horſes, and other cattle; and the eighth of September, 
for ſheep, and other ſorts of cattle. 

Shipton upon Stour, which we paſſed from Sturbridge, 
has its name from a large ſheep market formerly held 
here, and from its ſituation upon the Stour. It is a 


Their habit and diſcipline are much like thoſe |. 
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ſmall town, ſeventy-five miles from Londo.., but fill 
remarkable for a very large weekly market on Friday : 
it has alſo two annual fairs, viz. the twenty-ſecond of 


June, and the Tueſday after the tenth of October, for 
horſes, cows, and ſheep. 


| Cunrovs PLants found in Worceſterſhire. 


Common Meadow Saffron ; Colchium vulgare, Ger. 
found in the meadows in moſt parts of this county. 

The leffer green-leaved Hounds-tongue : Cynoglo/ſum 
folio virenti, F. B. found in the ſhady lanes near 
Worceſter, | | 

The true, or manured Service or Sorb-tree; Sorbus 
ſativa, C. B. found in ſeveral of the woods of this 
county. 
Polonian Wheat; Triticum 7) 
J. B. — r 


um grano oblonga 
Worceſterſhire. 1 


Memstrs of PARLIAMENT for this County. 


| Worceſterſhire ſends nine members to parliament ; 
two knights of the ſhire for the county ; two citizens 
for Worceſter; two members for Droitwich ; two for 


\ Eveſham ; and one for Bewdley. 
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and part of Flintſhire; on the ſouth by Worceſter- 
hire, Herefordſhire, ' and part of Radnorſhire; on the 
eaſt by Staffordſhire; and on the weſt by the eounties 
of Denbigh, and Montgomery. | 
forty miles in length north to ſouth, 
miles in breadth from 
thirty- four miles in circumference. It is divided into 
fifteen hundreds; in which are fourteen market- towns, 
one hundred and ſeventy pariſhes, about twenty-three 
thouſand five hundred houſes, and one hundred and 

irty-nine thouſand inhabitants. ,, It lies in the province 
of Canterbury; that part of it which. lies on the ſouth 
fide of the Severn, is under the juriſdiction of the biſhop 
of Hereford ; while that on the north is under the biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry, except l and a 
few more places, which belong to the biſhop of St. Aſaph. 
But the archdeacon of Shrewſbury is the archdeacon 
for the three dioceſes. 

That divifion of Shropſhire which lies to the north of 
the Severn, is part of the country which, in the time 
of the Romans, was inhabited by the Cornavii, of 
whom ſome account will be given in our ſurvey of 
Cheſhire. But that part of the county which lies on 
the ſouth fide of the Severn, belonged to the Ordovices, 
a people who extended themſelves over the greater part 
of Wales, and of whom an account will be given in 
our deſcription of that principality, Shropſhire, under 
the Saxons, was part of the kingdom of Mercia. 

This being a frontier county between England and 
Wales, was better fortified than any other county in 
England, having no leſs than thirty-two caſtles, beſides 
fortified towns, The extremity of Shropſhire towards 
Wales being the limits of both countries, were. called 
the Marches of Wales, and governed by ſome of the 
nobility of this county, who were ſtiled lords of the 
marches. Theſe lords, within the bounds of their 
reſpective juriſdictions, acted with a kin of palatinate 


thirty-three 


it wh 


authority, which approached nearer to ſovereizn power | 
is power, | 


than any other delegated authority : but this 
which was generally exerciſed with great inſdefce. over 
the inhabitants of the Marches, was by degrees aboliſhed, 
after the reduction of Wales, and the acceſſion of it to 
the crown of England. 

The famous military way, called Watling-ftreet, 
entered Shropſhire out of Staffordſhire, at Boningale, a 
village on the borders of that _—_ north-eaſt of 
Bridgenorth. From Boningale it paſſes north-weſt to 
Wellington, and thence ſouth-weſt, through W roxeter, 
where crofling the Severn at a place called Wroxeter- 
Ford, it runs ſouthward through the county into Here- 
fordſhire. 

At Caer Caradock, a hill near the conflux of the 
Clun and Temd, are ſtill ſome remains of a fortification 
thrown up by the famous Caractacus, in the year 53, 
and gallantly defended againſt Oſtorius, at the head of a 
Roman army. It is commonly called the Gaia, and is 
ſituated on the eaſtern ſide of the hill, which is acceſſible 
only on the weſt. The ramparts are walled, but now 
the greater part are covered with earth ; and though the 
ſoil of this hill is a hard rock, yet the trenches of the 
Roman camp are very deep. The above fortification 


was however taken by Oftorius, and the Britiſh prince 
Caractacus, and his family, ſent priſoners to Rome; 
and for which exploit the Roman ſenate decreed their 


HIS county is bounded on the north by Cheſhire, | 


It is of an oval form, 
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him and his family at liberty. Other traces in this 
neighbourhood, ſaid to be deſtroyed in the ſame celebrated 
expedition of Oſtorius againſt Caractacus, are, a perfect 
Roman-camp, called Brandon ; a Britiſh camp, called 
Coxoll; the ruins of a large fort on the ſouth point of 


e ̃¼⁰ n 
to weſt, and one hundred an 


ge ee, on the weſt ſide of a hill, within a mile 
of Biſhopꝰs-· caſtle; and on the eaſt ſide of the ſame fort 
is an acre of ground, ſurrounded with an intrenchment. 
At Lanterden, near Caer Caradock, are two barrows, 
in which were ſome time ſince found aſhes and burnt 
es. . | | | 'F 2e cf 
The famous Thomas Parr, who lived to the amazing 
age of one hundred and fifty-two years, was a native of 
this county. He was called Old Parr, and ſent for to 
court a few years before he died, 


ee. 


The chief rivers of this county are, the Severn, the 
Temd, and the Colun. The Severn, which runs 
through the county from weſt to eaſt, and divides it 
nearly into two equal parts, has been already defcribed 
in our account of Gloceſterſhire, The Temd riſes in 
the north part of Radnorſhire; and running eaſtward, 
and ſeparating Shropſhire from the counties of Radnor, 
Hereford, and Worceſter, falls into the Severn near the 
_ of Worceſter. The Colun, or Clun, riſes near 
Biſhop's-caſtle, a borough town in this county; and 
running to the ſouthward, diſcharges itſelf into the 
| Temd, not far from Ludlow. F 

Beſides theſe rivers, there are other leſs confiderable 
ſtreams in this county ; the principal of which are, the 
Qay, the Warren, the Curve, the Rea, the Tern, and 
the Rodan. 

* Remarks on the INI AND NAVICOCATIOR of 
; f Shropſhire, 


The Severn is navigable through the whole county, 
Pand veſſels of large burden come up to Shrewſbury. 
The navigation is, however, greatly impeded by the 
prodigious current of the river after heavy rains, which 
often throw up ſhoals and banks, which, when the 
water is low, render the paſſage troubleſome, and often 
tedious. The river Temd is navigable by means of 
locks, conſtructed in the old manner, to Tenby, in 
Worceſterſhire. 

A ſcheme has ſome time ſince been formed for making 
a navigable canal from Winsford-bridge, in the county 
of Cheſter, to Chickley-brosk, near Wine-hill, upon 
the borders of Staffordſhire, and thence to join the 
Severn and Trent by other canals, in order to open a 
communication between the great trading ports of Briſtol, 
Liverpool, and Hull. This ſcheme, when completed, 
will be of the utmoſt advantage to the kingdom in 
general, and to the ſeveral counties through which it is 
carried in particular. 


Ark, Soft, ard NATURAL PRoDUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is pure and healthy ; but the 
country being mountainous, it is in many places cold 
and piercing. 

The ſoil is various: the northern and eaſtern parts of 
the county yield great plenty of wheat and barley ; but 


neral a triumph. But the behaviour of Caractacus at 
— was ſo noble, chat the emperor Claudius ſet both 
9 


7 


the ſouthern and weſtern parts, which are hilly, xe leſs 
ertile, 
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fertile, though they afford paſture for ſheep and cattle; bottom of the fine ſwelling lawn that ſurrounds the 


and along the banks of the Severn there are large 
meadows, which produce abundance of - graſs. Here 
are mines of copper, lead, iron, ſtone, and lime-ſtone 
beſides which, the county abounds with inexhauſtible 
pits of coal. Between the ſurface of the ground and 
the ſtratum of coal, there is generally a layer of a black, 
hard, though very porous ſubſtance, which being reduced 
to powder in proper mills, and then boiled with water 
in coppers, depoſites an earthy or gritty matter to the 
bottom, and throws up to the top of the water a, bitu- 
minous matter, which is, by evaporation, reduced to the 
conſiſtency of pitch: an oil is alſo produced from the 
fame ſtratum, by diſtillation, which, mixed with the 
bituminous ſubſtance, dilutes it into a kind of tar, 
Both theſe ſubſtances are uſed in covering the bottoms 
of ſhips, and are even better than pitch or tar for that 
purpoſe, for they never crack. Perhaps the bottom of 
a ſhip paved with this bituminous pitch, would be 
proof againſt the worm. 28 ; 


Reriarks on the HusBAnDRyY of Shropſhire. 


As the oil of this county is various, the huſbandry is 
alſo various. In the ' ſouthern parts, where they raiſe 


large quantities of corn, and where the land is very 
fertile, their courſe of crops is as follows: 1. Fallow. 


2. Wheat. 3. Peaſe, 4. Barley. In ſome places, 1. 

Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. Peaſe. And in 

others, 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Oats. 
They plough fix times for wheat, ſow two buſhels in 


October, and reap about twenty upon an average. For 
barley they plough once or twice, ſow three buſhels in | 
April, and gain about twenty-four buſhels in return. 


i 
I. 


o 
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earths for turneps, hoe them twice, and value the] 
but uſe them 


They ſtir the ground but once for oats, ſow ſix buſhels, 
and reckon the medium crop at thirty. They give four 


produce at fifty-five ſhillings per acre, 
only in feeding of ſheep, They plough but once for 
beans, ſow three buſhels and a half broad-caſt, never 
hoe them, and reckon the return at eighteen buſhels, 
They plough alſo but once for peaſe, ſow four buſhels, 
and gain fifteen. #þ | 


MANUFACTURES. 


Shrewſbury is famous for the manufactures of Welſh 
cottons and flannels, and Bridgenorth for ſtockings. 
Bridgenorth is alſo furniſhed” with common artificers of 
every kind, who make and ſell clothes, iron tools, and 


inſtruments of all ſorts'; and the other ordinary manu- | 


factures of the kingdom. 


MaRkeT Towns, Sc. 


The market-towns are, Biſhop's-caſtle, Bridgenorth, 
Church Stretton, Clebury, Drayton, Hales Owen, 
Ludlow, Newport, Ofweſtry, Shrewſbury, Wellington, 
Wem, Great Wenlock, and Whitchurch.” 

We entered this county from Worceſterſhire, and 
croſſed the Temd to Clebury, x ſmall market-town on 
the northern bank of that river, one. hundred? and 
eighteen miles from London. It had formerly a caſtle, 
but has nothing now remarkable, except a weekly market 
on Wedneſday, and two annual fairs, viz. the fecond 
of May, and the twenty-ſeventh of October, for black 
cattle, ſheep, and pigs. | 

Leaving this town, we paſſed to Hales Owen, a ſmall 
market-town of Staffordſhire, but in a, part ſeparated 
from that county, in order to view the Leaſowes, the 
ſeat of the late William Shenſtone,..Bſq,., / | * >» 

About half a mile ſhort of Hales Owen, you quit the 
great road, and turn into a green Jane on the left hand, 
where deſcending to the bottom of a valley finely ſhaded, 
the firſt object that occurs is a ruined wall, and a ſmall 
gate within an arch, inſcribed, The Priory Gate. Here 
the company ſhould properly begin their walk, but 
generally chuſe to go up with their horſes or equipage to 
the houſe; from whence returning, they — ack 
into the valley. Paſſing through a ſmall gate at the 


| 
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bettom. The 


houſe, you enter upon a winding path, with a piece of 
water on your right, The path and water, overſhadowed 
with trees, form a ſcene at once cool, ſolemn, and 
ſequeſtered ;. which is ſo ſtriking a contraſt to the lively 


ſcene you hare juſt left, that you ſeem all on a ſudden 


landed in a ſubterraneous region. Winding down the 


valley, you paſs beſide a ſmall root-houſe; where, on 4 
tablet, are theſe lines : | 
2 Here in cool grot, and moſſy cell, 
e rural fays and faeries dwell; 
Though rarely ſeen by mortal eye, 
When the pale moon aſcending high, 


Darts thro? yon limes her quiv'ring beams, 
We friſk it near theſe chryſtal ſtreams. 


Her beams reflected from the wave, 
Afford the light our revels crave; 
The turf with daiſies broider'd o'er; 
Exceeds we wot the Parian floor; 
Nor yet for artful ſtrains we call, 


But liſten to the waters fall. 


Would you then taſte our tranquil ſcene; 
Be ſure your boſoms be ſerene ; 

Devoid of hate, devoid of ftrife, 
Devoid of all that poiſons life: 

And much it *vails you in their place, 
To graft the love of human race, 


— 


And tread with awe theſe favour'd bowers, 

Nor wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flowers; 
So may your path with ſweets abound ! 

So may your couch with reft be crown'd ! 

But harm betide the wayward ſwain, 

Who dares ou? hallow'd haunts profane, 


Vou now paſs through the Priory gate, and are 
admitted into a part of the valley ſomewhat different 
from the former ; tall trees, high irregular. graund, a 

rugged ſeats. The right preſents you with perhaps the 
molt natural, if not the moſt ſtriking of the caſcades 
here found :- the left with a floping grove of oaks, nd 
the centre with a pretty circular landſcape appearin 

through the trees, of which Hales Owen ſteeple, and 
other objects at a diſtance, form an intereſting part. 
The ſeat beneath the ruined wall has theſe lines of 
Virgil inſcribed : | | 


| ——Lucis habitamus opacis 
R.iparumque toros, & prata recentia rivis 
Incolimus. h 


You now proceed a few paces: down the valley to 


another bench, where you have this caſcade in front, 
which, together with the internal arch and other appen- 


dages, makes a pretty irregular picture. The ſtream 
attending us with its agreeable murmurs as we deſcend 
along this'pleaſing valley, we come next to a ſmall ſeat, 
where we have a floping grove upon the right, and on 
the left a ſtriking viſta to the ſteeple of ' Hales Owen, 
which is here ſcen in a new light, We now deſcend 
farther down this ſequeſtered valley, accompanied on the 
right by the ſame brawling rivulet running over pebbles, 
ift ie empties itſelf into a fine piece of water at the 
; | th here winding to the left, conforms 

o the water velate=aicntioned, running round the foot 
of a ſmall hill, and accompanying this Ae lake, 
into another winding valley, ſome what more open, and 
ot leſs pleaſing than the former. Before we enter this, 
t. will be proper to mention a ſeat about the centre of 
his water ſcene, where the ends of it are loſt in the two 
allles on each ſide; and in front it is inviſibly connected 
with another piece of water of about twenty acres, open 
to the Leaſowes, but not the property of the owner. 
The back ground of this ſcene is very beautiful, and 
exhibits a picture of villages and varied ground, finely 
eld up to the eye, 4 25 
We now leave the Priory upon the left, and wind 


along into the other valley; till by a pleaſing ſerpentine 
walk we enter a narrow glade, the ſlopes on _ * 
* nely 


5, > & © 


finely covered with oaks and beeches, on the left of 
Which is a common' bench, which affords a retiring 
place ſecluded from every eye, and à ſhort reſpite, 
during which the eye repoſes on a fine amphitheatre of | 
wood J = a 


. REM ' 
We now proceed to a ſeat beneath a fine canopy of 
ſpreading oak, on the back of which is this inſcription : 


Huc ades; O Meliboee! eaper tibi ſalvus, & hoedi, 
Et ſi quid ceſſare gotes, requieſce fub umbra. 


The picture before it is that of a beautiful kome 
feene ; a ſmall lawn of well varied ground encompaſſed 
with hills and well-grown oaks, and embelliſhed with a 
caſt of the piping Faunus,. amidſt trees and ſhrubs on a 
ſlope upon the left; and on the right, and nearer the eye, 
with an urn thus inſcribed :. 


 InGenro ET AMICITIE 
GULIELMI SOMERVILLE; - 


And on the oppoſite ſide, 
G. S. PosviIT, 
Debita ſpargens lacrima favillam 
| atis amici. 


The ſcene is incloſed on all ſides by trees; in the | 


middle only there is an opening, where the lawn is 
continued, and winds out of fight. 

Here through a gate, you are led by a thicket of many 
forts of willows, into a large root-houſe inſcribed to the 
earl of Stamford, who was preſent at the firſt opening 
of the caſcade, which is the principal object from the 
_ root-houſe. Other caſcades may have the advantage of 
a greater deſcent, and a larger torrent; but a more wild 
and romantic appearance of water, and at the ſame time 
ſtrictiy natural, for one hundred and fifty yards together, 
is perhaps no where to be ſeen, 

Proceeding on the right hand path, the next ſeat 
affords a ſcene of what Mr. Shenſtone uſed to call his 
Foreſt Ground, conſiſting of wild green ſlopes peepin 
through diſgle, or irregular groups of trees, a confuſ. 
mixture of ſavage and cultivated . ground, forming a 
landſcape fit for the pencil of Salvator Roſa. 

” Winding on - beſide this lawn, which is over-arched 
with ſpreading trees, the eye catches at intervals, over 
an intermediate hill, the ſpire of Hales church, forming 
here a perfect obeliſk, thę urn to Mr. Somerville, &c. 
And now paſſing through a kind of thicket, we arrive 
at a natural bower of almoſt circular oaks, inſcribed to 
Mr. Dodſley, in the manner following: — 


Come then, my friend, thy ſylvan taſte diſplay, 

Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruſtic lay; 

Ah! rather come, and in theſe dells diſown 
The care of other ſtrains, and tune thine own. 


On the bank above it, amidſt the fore- mentioned 
ſhrubs, is a ſtatue of the piping Faunus, which not only | 


embelliſhes this ſcene, but is alſo: ſeen from the court 
before the houſe, and from other places, It is ſurrounded 
by venerable .oaks, and very happily fituated. From 
this bower alſo you look down upon the forementioned 
irregular Form? ſhut. up with trees on all fides, except 
ſome. few openings to the more g parts of this 
groteſque and billy country. The next little bench 


affords the firſt, but not the moſt ſtriking view of the | 
3 but ſeen as it is 4 * 


Priory. It is indeed a ſmall . 
beneath trees, and its extremity alſo hid by the ſame, it 
Has in ſome ſort the dignity and ſolemn appearance of a 
large edifice, otro 2 01 
Paſſing through a gateway, we enter a ſmall open grove, 


where the firſt ſeat we find affords a piftureſque view 


through trees of a clump of oaks at a diſtance over- 
ſhadowing a little. cottage upon a green hill, V 
thence” immediately enter a perfect dome, or circular 
temple of magnificent. beeches, in the centre of which 
it was intended to place an antique altar, or a ſtatue of 
Pan. The path ſerpentizing 


} 
| 
| 


| 


We | « 


rough this open grove, | _ 


. 


N Me gelidum nemus 
Nympharumque leves cum ſatytis chori 
Secernant populo. 


alluding to the retired ſituation of the grove, There is 
alſo ſeen through an opening to the left, a pleaſin 
landſc e of a diſtant hill, with a whited Fa 4 69; 
upon the ſummit; and to the right a beautiful round 
ſlope, crowned with a clump of large firs, with a pyra- 
midal ſeat on its centre; te which, after no long 
walk, the path conducts. us. 

On an urn which was put up fince Mr. Dodfley's 
account of the Leaſowes was drawn up, is the following 
| inſcription to the memory of Mr. Shenſtone's brother: 


Fratri ejus unico. 
Fratrum amantiſſimo. 
Juvenum ſuaviſſimo. 
Hominum integerrimo. 
1752. 
————- Poſtquam te fata tulerunt 

Ipſa Pales agros, atque ipſe reliquit Apollo. 
ULIELMUS SHENSTONE. 

Aliorum mceſticiz conſulens. 

Et ſua. 


Hut we firſt come to another view of the Priory, more 
advantageous, and ata better diſtance, to which the eye 
is led down a green ſlope, through a ſcenery of tall oaks, 
in a moſt agreeable manner; the grove we have juſt 
paſſed on one ſide, and a hill of trees and thickets on 
the other, conducting the eye to a narrow opening 
through which it appears. 

We now aſcend to a ſmall bench, where the circum- 
jacent country begins to open; in particular, a glaſs- 
houſe appears between two large clumps of trees, at 
about the diſtance of four miles. Aſcending to the 
next ſeat, which is in the Gothic form, the ſcene 
83 more and more extended; woods and lawns, 

ls and yallies, thickets and plains, agreeably inter- 
mingled. On the back of this ſeat is the following 
beautiful inſcription : | 


Shepherd, wouldft thou here obtain 

Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain ? 

Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere ? 
zentle ſhepherd, lend an ear. 


Learn to reliſh calm delight, 
Verdant vales and fountains bright; 
Trees that nod on floping hills, 
Caves that echo tinckling rills. 


If thou canſt no charm diſcloſe 
In the ſimpleſt bud that blows ; 
- Go, forſake thy plain and fold, 
Join the crowd, and toil for gold. 


Tranquil pleaſures never cloy ; 
Baniſh each tumultuous joy : 
All but love for love inſpires 

Fonder wiſhes,. warmer fires. 


Love and all its joys be thine— 
Yet ere thou the reins reſign, 
Hear what Reaſon ſeems to ſay, 
Hear attentive, and obey. 


4 Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 
„ But beneath em lurks a thorn ; 
&« Fair and flow'ry is the brake, 

, © Yet it hides the vengeful ſnake, 


„Think not ſhe; whoſe empty pride 

. »../ 6 Dares the fleecy garb deride, 

„ Think not ſhe who, light and vain, 
« Scorns the ſheep, can love the ſwain. 


« Artleſs deed and ſimple dreſs, 
ec Mark the choſen ſhepherdeſs ; 
„Thoughts by decency controul'd, 


leads us, by an 
motto, from 


3 


grace: 


” 


* 


aſy aſcent, to a ſmall bench with this | © 


« Well conceiv'd, and freely told. | 
FIR 1 [1 e mw c Sanſe 
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t© Senſe that ſhuns each conſcious air, 
t Wit that falls e'er well aware 


© Generous pity prone to ſigh 
If her kid or lambkin die. 


Let not lucre, let not pride 

Draw thee from ſuch charms aſide ; 
« Have not thoſe their proper ſphere, 
“ Gentler paſſions triumph here. 


tc See to ſweeten thy repoſe, _ 

„ The bloſſom buds, the fountain flows; 
4 Lo! to crown thy healthful board, 
« All that milk and fruits afford. 


« Seek no more—the reſt is vain; 

« Pleaſure ending ſoon in pain : 

« Anguith lightly gilded o'er : - 

« Cloſe thy wiſh, and ſeek no more.“ 


And now - paſſing through a wicket, the path winds 
up the back part of a circular green' hill, diſcovering 
little of the country till you enter a clump of ſtately firs 
upon the ſummit. Over-arched by theſe is an octogonal 
ſeat, the back of which forms a table or pedeſtal for a 
bowl, inſcribed, . | | 

To all friends round the Wrekin, 


Which large and venerable hill appears full in front; at 
the diſtance of about thirty miles. The ſcene is a very 
fine one; divided by the firs into ſeveral compartments, 
each anſwering to the ſides of the oftogonal ſeat, and to 
every one is allotted a competent number of ſtriking 
objects to make a complete picture. 


Hence the path winds on 
each of which exhibits a pleaſing 
cannot eſcape the eye of a connoiſſeur; 

Here we wind through a ſmall thicket, and ſoon enter 
a cavity in the hill, filled with trees, in the centre of 
which is a ſeat, from whence is diſcovered, gleaming 
acroſs the trees, a conſiderable length of the ſerpentine 
ſtream, running under a ſlight ruſtic bridge to the right. 
Hence we aſcend to a kind of Gothic alcove, looking 
down a ſlope, flanked with large oaks and tall beeches, 
which together over-arch the ſcene. On the back of 
this building is found the following inſcription : 


landſcape, which 


O you that bathe in courtlye blyſſe, 
Or toyle in fortune's giddy ſpheare; 
Do not too raſhlye deeme amyſſe 
Of him, that bydes contented here. 


Nor yet diſdeigne the ruſſet ſtoale, 

Which o'er each carleſs lymbe he flyngs : 
Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle, 

In whyche he quaffs the lympid ſprings. - 


Forgive him if at eve or dawne 
Devoide of worldlye eark he ſtray ; 

Or all beſide ſome flowerye lawne, -- 
He waſte his inoffenſive daye. 


do may he pardonne fraud and ſtrife,” 
If ſuch in courtlye haunt he ſee ; © , 
For faults there beene in buſye life, 
From which theſe peaceful glennes are free - 


Below this alcove is a large ſloping lawn finely 
bounded, croſſed by the ſerpentine water, and inter- 
ſperſed with fingle, or clumps of oaks at agreeable 
diſtances, Farther on the ſcene is finely varied. 


another lawn; beyond which is a new theatre. of wild 


ſhaggy precipices, hanging coppice ground, aud ſmooth 


round hills between, of an oppoſite character to the 
r from which we paſſed. Walking along the 

cad of this lawn, we come to a ſeat under a ſpreading 
beach, with this inſcription : | 


Hoc erat in votis ; modus agri non ita magnus, 
Hortus ubi, & tecto vicinus jugis aquz fons, 

Et Paulum ſylvæ ſuper his foret, Auctius atque 
Dii melius facere, 
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| diſcovered the houſe, half hi 


[I | fence begin to deſcend into the val 


betwixt two ſmall benches, | 
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In the centre of the hanging lawn before you i. 
i with trees and buſhess 
A little hanging wood, and a piece of winding water 
iflues through a noble clump of large oaks and ſpreading 
beeches. At the diſtance of about ten or twelve miles 
lord Stamford's grounds appear, and beyond theſe the 
Clee hills in Shropſhire. Hence paſſing till along the 
top of the lawn, we croſs another Late, and behind the 
ey. About half way 
down is a ſmall bench, which throws the eye upon a 
near ſcene of hanging woods and ſhaggy wild declivities, 
intermixed with ſmooth green flopes, and ſcenes of 
cultivation. R 
We now return again into the great lawn at bottom; 
and ſoon come to a ſeat which gives a nearer view of 
the water before-mentioned, between the trunks of high 
overſhadowing . oaks and beeches ; beyond which the 
winding line of trees is continued down the valley to 
the right. To the left at a diſtance the top of Clent 
hill appears, and the houſe upon a ſwell, amidſt trees 
and buſhes. In the centre, the eye is carried down a 
length of lawn, till it reſts upon the town and ſpire of 
Hales, with ſome beautiful pictureſque ground riſing 
behind it. | 1 
Somewhat out of the path, and in the centre of a 
noble clump of ſtately beeches, is a ſeat inſcribed to 
Mr. Spence, in theſe words : 
| JosEPHo SPENCE; 
Ex1Mio NosTRo CRITONT ; 
Cor DICARI VELLET | 
Musazum OMNIUM ET GRATARUM CHORUS; 
DicaT AMICITIA: 
 MDCCLVIII. 
We now, through a ſmall gate, enter the Lover's 
Walk, and proceed to a ſeat where the water is ſeen 
very advantageouſly at full length, which, though not 
large, is ſo agreeably ſhaped, and has its bounds fo well 
concealed, that the beholder may receive leſs pleaſure 
from many lakes of greater extent. The margin on 
one ſide is fringed with alders, the other is overbung 
with moſt ſtately oaks and beeches, and the middle 
beyond the water preſents the Hales-Gwen ſcene, with 
a group of houſes on the ſlope behind, and the horizon 
well fringed with the wood. Now winding a few paces 
round the margin of the water, we come to another 
ſmall bench, which preſents the former ſcene ſomewhat 
varied, with the addition of a whited village among trees 
upon a hill ; proceeding on, we enter the pleaſing. gloom 
of this agreeable walk, and come to a — 1 — 
a ſpreading beech that overhangs both walk and water, 
which has been called, 'Fhe Aſſignation Seat, and has 
this inſcription on the back of it, from Virgil : | 


Nerine Galatea ! thymo mihi dulcior Hyblæ, 
Candidior cygnis, hedera formoſior alba 
Cum primum paſti repetent præſepia tauri, 
Si qua tui Coridonis habet te cura, venito. 


| Here the path begins gradually to aſcend deneath a 
depth of ſhade, by the fide of which is a ſmall. bubbling 


rill, either forming little peniuſculas rolling over pebbles, 


or falling down in ſmall caſcades; all under cover, and 
taught to murmur very agreeably. This ſoft and penſive 
ſcene, very properly ſtiled, The Lovers Walk, is termi- 


nated by an ornamented urn, inſcribed to Miſs Dolman, 
a beautiful and amiable relation of Mr. Shenſtone's, 
who died of the ſmall-pox, about twenty-one years of 
| age, in the following words on one fide : 

Proceeding hence through a wicket, we enter upon 


PER AMABILI SUZ CONSOBRINZ 


On the other ſide : | 
NEE „ An Maria. 
 PUELLARUM ELEGANTISSIMA, 
An FLORE VENUSTATIS ABREPTA, 
Varts |! 

Heu QUANToO MINUs EST 
CuM RELIQUIS VERSARI, 

QAM Tut 


. * 


MEMINTSsE! 


- that 
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The aſcent from hence winds ſomewhat more 2 
to another ſeat, where the eye is thrown over a roug 
ſcene of broken and furry ground, upon a piece of 
water in the flat, whoſe extremities are hid behind trees 
and ſhrubs, amongſt which the houſe appears, and 
makes, upon the whole, no unpleaſing picture. The 
path ftill winds under cover up the hill, the ſteep 
declivity of which is ſomewhat eaſed by the ſerpentine 
ſweep of it, till we come to a ſmall. » with this 
line from Pope's Eloiſa : 


« Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 


The opening before it preſents a ſolitary ſcene of trees, 
thickets, and precipices; and terminates upon a green 
hill, with a clump of firs on the top. 

We now find the WE TIRE a6 Yoauty. of a 
ſerpentine path in climbing up this wood. firſt 
ſeat of which, in alluſion to the rural ſcene before it, 
has the following lines from Virgil: 


; Hic lates otia fundis, 
luncce, vivique lacus, hic frigida tem 
ituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni. 


Here the eye looking down a ſlope beneath the ſpreadin 
arms of 1 beec —— Ef over ſome roug 
furry ground, then over water to the large ſwellin 
lawn, in the centre of which the houſe is diſcove 
among trees and thickets ; this forms the fore grounds. 
Beyond this appears a ſwell of waſte furry land, diverſified 
with a cottage, and 2 road that winds behind a farm- 
houſe, and a fine clump of trees. The back ſcene of 
all is a ſemicircular range of hills diverſified with wood, 
ſcenes of cultivation, and encloſures, to about four or 
five miles diſtance. | 

Still winding up into the wood, we come to a ſlight 
feat opening through the trees to a bridge of five piers 
crofling a large piece of water at about half a mile 
ans. "he ap? N = from a eme een. 
eight, the tide of a precipice, upon ſome 
2 — lar 3 Pra He ground, And now we turn on a 
ſudden into a long ſtrait lined walk in the wood, arched 
over with tall trees, and terminating with a ſmall ruſtic 
building. Though the walk be ftrait-lined, yet the baſe 
riſts and falls ſo ly, as leaves no room to cenſure 
its 8 About middle of this avenue, we 
arrive at a lofty Gothic ſeat, whence we look down a 
flope, through the wood on each fide. This view is 
indeed a fine one; the eye firſt travelling down over 
well variegated ground into the valley, where is a large 
piece of water. . The ground from hence riſes gradually 
to the top of Clent hill, and the landſcape is enriched 
with a view of Hales-Owen, the late Dudley's 
houſe, and a large wood, of lord L n's. 

Hence we proceed to the ruſtic building before- 
mentioned, a flight and unexpenſive edifice, formed of 


unhewn ftone, commonly called here the Temple 
of Pan; having a y of the Tibia and Syrinx, with 
this inſcription from Virgil over the entrance: | 


_ - Pan primus calamos cere conjugere plures 
Edocuit Nenne magiſtros. 


Hence mounting once more to the right through this 
dark umbrageous walk, we enter — upon a light- 
ome high aatural terrace, whence the eye is thrown 
over all the fcenes we have viewed before, together with 
many fine additional ones, and all beheld from a declivity 
| as near to a precipice as is agreeable, 
In the middle is a ſeat with this inſcription : | 
DIVINI GLORIA RURIS ! 
This is by far the moſt ificent ſcene here. It 
would be idle to mention the Clee-hills, the Wrekin, 
the Welſh mountains, or Caer Caradoc, at a prodigious 
diftance ; which, though finely terminate the ſcene, 
ſhould not be mentioned at the Leaſowes, the beauty of 
which turns chiefly upon diſtinguiſhable ſcenes. e 
valley upon the zight is equally enriched, and the _ 
fide 1 wo ringed with Rs = the bo. ow on 
one ſide this long winding rollin ly into 
the hollows on the — hou ani 


8. = 1; K-$- 


Hence returning back into the wood, and croſſing 
Pan's Temple, we go directly down the ſlope, into 
another part of Mr. Shenſtone's grounds, till we come 
at a ſeat under a noble beech, preſenting a rich variety 
of fore-ground, and at perhaps half a mile diſtance the 
Gothic alcove on a hill well covered with woods, a 
pretty cottage under trees in the more diſtant part of the 
N and a farm- houſe upon the right, all pictureſque 
objects. 

The next and the ſubſequent ſeat afford pretty much 
the ſame ſcenes a little enlarged; with the addition of 
that remarkable clump of trees called Frankly Beeches, 
adjoining to the old family ſeat of the Lytteltons, and 
from whence the preſent lord Lyttelton derives his title, 

We now come to a handſome Gothic ſcreen, backed 
with a clump of firs, which throws the eye in front full 
upon a caſcade in the valley, iſſuing from beneath a dark 
ſhade of poplars. The houle appears in the centre of a 
large ſwelling lawn, buſhed with trees and thicket. 
The pleaſing variety of eaſy ſwells and hollows bounded 


by ſcenes leſs ſmooth and cultivated, affords the moſt 


delightful picture of domeſtic retirement and tranquillity. 

e now deſcend to a ſeat incloſtd with handſome 
pales, and backed with firs, inſcribed to lord Lyttelton. 
It preſents a beautiful view up a valley contracted 
gradually, and ending in a group of muſt magnificent 
oaks and beeches. The right hand fide is enlivened 
with two ftriking caſcades, and a winding ſtream ſeen at 
intervals between tufts of trees and woodland. To the 
left appears the hanging wood already mentioned, , with 
the Gothic ſcreen on the ſlope in the centre. 

Winding ſtill downwards, we come to a ſmall ſear, 
where one of the offices of the houſe, and a view of a 
cottage on very high ground is feen over the tops of the 
trees of the grove in the adjacent valley. I] he next 
ſeat ſhews another face of the ſame valley, the water 
gliding calmly along betwixt two feeming groves without 
any caſcade. The ſcene very ſignificantly alluded to 
by the motto from Virgil: 4s 


Rura mihi, et rigui placeant in vallibus omnes, 
Flumina auretur, filvaſque inglorws ! 


We deſcend now to a beautiful gloomy ſcene called 
Virgil's Grove, which it is not eaſy to paint or deſcribe. 
On the entrance we paſs by a ſmall obeliſk on the right 
hand, with this inſcription : 


P. VirciLto Maroni 
LaAPIS ISTE CUM LUCO SACER ESTO. 


Before this is a ſlight bench, where ſome of the ſame 
objects are ſeen again, but in a different point of light. 
The whole ſcene is wag and gloomy, conſiſting of a 
ſmall deep valley, the fides of which are incloſed with 
irregular tufts of hazel and other underwood ; and the 
whole overſhadowed with lofty trees riſing out of the 
bottom of the valley, through which a copious ſtream 
makes its way by moſſy banks, enamelled with primroſes, 
and variety of wild wood flowers. The firft we approach 
is thus inſcribed; :- 
CELEBERRIMO POET 

JACOBO THOMSON 
PROPE FONTES ILLI NON FASTIDITOS 


G. 8. 
SEDEM HANC ORNAVITT. 


Quz tibi, quæ tali reddam pro carmina dona? 

Nam neque me tantum venientis ſibilus auftri, 

Nec pereuſſa juvant fluctutam littora, nec quæ 
Saxoſas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 


This ſeat is placed upon a ſteep bank on the edge of 
the valley, from which the y oo is here drawn down into 
the flat below, by the light that glimmers in fiont, and 
by the ſound of various caſcades, by which the winding 
ſtream is agreeably broken. Oppoſite to this ſeat the 
ground riſes again to a kind of dripping fountain, where 
a ſmall” rill trickles down a rude nich of * 
After 


through fern, liverwort, and aquatic weeds. g 
0 


falling down theſe caſcades, it winds under a bridge 


one arch, and then empties itſelf into a ſmall lake which 
catches 


. 


catches it a little below. On the left is ſeen one of the 
moft beautiful caſcades imaginable, through a kind of 
viſta or glade, falling down a precipice over-arched 
with trees. 


We now proceed to a ſeat, at the bottom of a large | 


root, on the fide of a ſlope, with this inſcription : 
O let me haunt this peaceful ſhade ; 5 


Nor let ambition e' er invade 
The tenants of this leafy bower 
That ſhun her paths, and ſlight her power, 


Hither the peaceful Halcyon flies 
From ſocial meads, and open ſkies ; 
Pleas'd by this rill her courſe to ſteer, 
And hide her ſapphire plumage here. 


The trout bedropt with crimſon ſtains, 
Forſakes the river's proud domains, 
Forſakes the ſun's unwelcome gleam, 
To lurk within this humble ſtream. 


And ſure I hear the Naiad ſay, 

Flow, flow, my ſtream, this devious way, 
«© Though lovely ſoft thy murmurs are, 

« Thy waters lovely, cool and fair. 


&« Flow, gentle ſtream, nor let the vain 
« Thy ſmall unſully'd ftores diſdain ; 

« Nor let the penſive ſage repine, 2 
% Whoſe latent courſe reſembles thine.” 


The view from it is a tranquil ſcene of water, gliding 
through ſloping ground, with a ſketch through the trees 
of the ſmall pond below. Farther on we loſe all ſight of 
water, and only hear the noiſe. We now turn all on a 
ſudden upon the high caſcade which we admired before 
in viſta, The ſcene around it is quite a grotto of native 
ſtone, roots of trees overchanging it, and the whole 
ſhaded over head. However, we firſt approach upon the 
left a chalybeat ſpring, with an iron bowl chained to it, 
and this inſcription upon a ſtone ; 


. FONS FERRUGINEUS 0 
DIVA QUA SECESU ISTO FRUI CONCEDIT, 


Then turning to the right, we find a ſtone ſeat 
making part of the aforeſaid cave, with this well applied 
inſcription : | 
IUTUS AQUADULCES VIVOQUE SEDILIA SAXO 
| ZRYMPHARUM DOMUS. ; 


We now wind up a ſhady path on the left hand, and 
croſſing the head of this caſcade, paſs beſide the river 
that ſupplies it, in our way up to the houſe, 

One feat firſt occurs under a ſhady oak as we aſcend 
the hill ; ſoon after, we enter the ſhrubbery, which half 
ſurrounds the houſe, where we find two ſeats thus 
inſcribed, to two of Mr. Shenſtone's moſt particular 
friends, The firſt thus : | 


AMICITIA ET MERITIS . 
RICHARDI GRAVES: 
. IPSA TE TITYRE PINUS, 
IPSI TE FONTES, 8 ARBUSTA VOCA- 


And a little farther, the other, with the following 
inſcription : : 
AMICITLE ET MERITIS 
- — RICHARDI JAGO. 


From this laſt is an opening down the valley, over a 
lawn, well edged with oaks, to a piece of water eroſſed 
by a conſiderable bridge in the flat---the ſteeple of Hales, 
a village amidſt trees, making on the whole a very 
pleaſing picture, Thus winding through flowerin 
ſhrubs, beſides a menagerie for doves, we are conduct 
to the ſtables. But let it not be forgot, that on the 
entrance into this ſhrubbery, the firſt object that ſtrikes 
us is a Venus de Medicis, beſide a baſon of gold fiſh, 
encompaſſed with ſhrubs, and illuſtrated with the follow- 
ing inſcription ; | 


_—_  * 0 4 


* Semi reducta Venus.“ 


To Venus, Venus here retir'd, 

My ſober vows 1 pay 
Not her on Paphian plains admir'd 
The bold, the pert, the gay. 


Not her, whoſe amorous leer prevail'd 
To bribe the Phrygian boy ; 

Not her who, clad in armour, fail'd 
To fave diſaft'rous Troy. 


Freſh rifing from the foamy tide, 
She every boſom warms ; 

While 1 ſhe ſeems to hide, 
And half reveals her charms. 


Learn hence, ye boaſtful ſons of taſte, 
Who plan the rural ſhade ;- 
Learn hence to ſhun the vicious waſte 


Of pomp, at large diſplay'd. 


Let ſweet concealment's magic art 
Your mazy bounds inveſt : 
part, 
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And while the ſight unveils a 
Let fancy paint the reſt. 


Let coy reſerve with coſt unite } 
To grace your wood or field ; 

No ray obtruſive pall the fight, 
In aught you paint, or build. 


* And far be drove the ſumptuous glare 
Of gold from Britiſh groves ; 
And far the meretricious air 
Of China's vain alcoves. 


Tis baſhful beauty ever twines 
The moſt coercive chain; 

"Tis ſhe, that ſov'reign rule declines, 
Who beſt deſerves to reign. 


Hales-Owen is a ſmall, inconſiderable market-town, 
in the neighbourhood of the Leaſowes, one hundred and 
twenty-four miles from London; and is remarkable only 
for having a weekly market on Monday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. Monday after Eaſter-Monday, for horſes, 
toys, &c. and the twenty-ſecond of June, for horſes, 
cattle, and ſheep. 


Having ſurveyed the bezutiful ſeat of the Leaſowes, | 


we followed the great road from Birmingham to Bridge- 
north, an ancient town, ſituated on the banks of the 
Severn, one hundred and thirty-five miles from London. 
Leland ſays, it was in all old records called Bridge, but 
later hiſtorians have tacked the word North ta ir, on the 
building of ſome bridge over the Severn to the ſouth of 
it. This river flows in among the rocks here, with a 
very ſteep fall. The town was firſt built, anno 582, by 
Edelfleda, a lady of the Mercians, and afterwards 
fortified with with and a caſtle, now in ruins. It ſtands 
ſecure upon a rock, through which the ways leading to 
the upper part of the town were cut. It is a large place, 
conſiſting of the Upper and Lower Towns, ſeparated 
by the Severn, over which it has a fair ſtone bridge of 
ſeven arches, which has a gate and gate-houſe on it, 
beſides ſome houſes for defence and ornament, Its 
ſituation is pleaſant, as well as commodious for trade; 
its air healthy, and its proſpect delightful. The hill, 
on which the upper town ſtands, riſes fixty yards from 
the weſt bank of the river. Many of the houſes are 


1 founded upon a rock, and moſt of their cellars are caves 


hewn out of it, On the roof of the caves are gardens, 
made without much coſt or art; and path-ways are 
made over them, ſo that one may walk over the tops of 
ſeveral houſes without danger or difficulty, The church 
is a large handſome ſtructure, Some part of the demo- 
liſhed caſtle, which ſtood on the ſouth fide of the hill, 


where it is very ſteep, is converted into one of the fineſt 


bowling-greens in the kingdom for its proſpect. Upon | 


the brow of the caſtle-hill there is a walk, ſo much the 
delight of king Charles I. who was here three times in 


the civil wars, that he faid he thought it the pleaſanteſt 
"I in 
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in his dominions. The town conſiſts chiefly of three 
ſtreets, well paved with pebbles, and well built; one of 


which is called Mill- ſtreet, becauſe it leads to the town 


mills, that are parallel to the river on the weſt ſide; 

and it is adorned with fine ſtately ſtructures. | 
This town, which is a place of great trade, carried 

on both by- land and water, had charters from king 


Henry II. and king John, with many great privileges, 


for which it may vie with moſt corporations in England. 
It is free from paying pontage, toll, and cuſtoms, to 
any other towns, and receives from ſeveral. It is governed 
under king John's charter, by two bailiffs, who are 
elected yearly by a jury of fourteen men, twelve of 
whom muſt agree in the choice of two perſons out of 


the twenty-four aldermen (who are ſuch as have gone 


through the offices of the town) together with forty- 
eight common-councilmen, a: recorder, town - clerk, 
and other inferior officers; and the bailiffs for the time 
being are lords of the manor for the town and liberties. 
Its market is well ſtocked with all neceſſaries, and its 
fairs are reſorted to from moſt parts of the kingdom, 
for horſes, black cattle, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, . bacon; 
linen cloth, hops, and moſt other goods and merchan- 
dize. The town is well furniſhed with all forts of 
artificers, who deal in making and felling cloaths, 
leather, iron-tools, and the common manufactures of 
the kingdom. Here are alſo gun-makers, — 
and joiners, for building of houſes, or veſſels for the 
river; and it is as famous a town for making of ſtockings 
as any in the kingdom. Here were formerly ſeferal 
religious houſes, but now only two churches, one 
within the caſtle, called St. Mary e aus ſtiled in 
ancient records Libera Regia Capella, 1. e. a free chapel 
of the king's 3 an old building that, was made exempt 
from epiſcopal juriſdiction by king John: the other 
church is at the north end of the town, on the higheſt 
part of the hill; and it is not only called Leonard's 
trom its ſaint, but the High Church from its ſituation. 
In the late civil wars, when this town was burnt, this 
church was ſo damaged by the fire, that the town was. 
forced to rebuild it. The pariſhes are large, and the 
town is populous. Here is a free-ſchool for the ſons of 
the burgeſſes, which is as ancient as the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and ſends and maintains eighteen ſcholars at 
the univerſity of Oxford. Phe town is not only ſupplied 
with good water, by leaden pipes from a ſpring half a 
mile off, but a ſufficient quantity of Severn water is 
thrown up by an engine to the top of the Caſtle-hill, 
the contrivance of thoſe who erected the water-works 
at London- bridge. There are very good mills alio 
belonging to the town, built on a little river called 
Worfe, which falls into the Severn, There are four 
mills all under one roof, granted to the town from the 
crown by charter, an payment only of ten pounds a year 
chief rent. | 

Beſides other benefactions to this town, it has an 
hoſpital in the High church- yard for ten poor widows of 
r 8 

Ralph Le Strange, in the time of king Richard I. 
founded an hoſpital for a prior, maſter, and ſeveral 
lay-brethren, dedicated to the Trinity, St. Mary, and 
St. John the Baptiſt. In the time of Edward IV. it was 
given to the abbey of Lilleſhul, Here was alſo a houſe 
of Grey friars, founded by John Talbot, earl of 
Shrewſbury, in the time of Henry VI. and valued, 
upon the froprefiion. at four pbunds per annum. 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 


Sony market on Saturday, and four annual fairs, viz. | 
d 


Thurſday before Shrove- Tueſday, for black cattle, 
horſes, ſheep, hogs, cheeſe, wick-yarn, linen and 
woollen cloth; the thirtieth of June, for the ſame 
commodities, and Jarge quantities of ſheep's wool ; 
the ſecond of 'Auguſt, for the ſame, and lamb's wool ; 
and the twenty-ninth of October, for black cattle, 
horſes, ſheep, falt butter, and cheeſſſee. 
*Ruſhbury, near Bridgenorth, is, from ſeveral circum- 


| ſtances, thought to be the Bramonum, or Bravonium of 


Antoninus, a Roman ſtation. 


"Boſcobel houſe and grove, a little to the north of 


Bridgenorth, on the borders of Staffordſhire, are famous 


1 


7 7%: one 
for having been the hiding-place of king Charles If. 


after his defeat at Worceſter, and where that prince 
eluded the ſearch of the enemy ſent in purſuit. During 
the night, his majeſty was concealed in the houſe, and 
in the morning conducted to the grove, where he 
concealed himſelf near the top of a large oak tree, 
whence he ſaw a troop that were in ſearch of him diverted 
to the other ſide of the grove, in chaſe of an owl, which 
flew out of a neighbouring tree, and fluttered along the 
ground, as if broken winged.. The tree in which his 
majeſty was concealed, was afterwards called the Royal 
Oak, and incloſed with a brick wall, but is now almoſt 
demoliſhed, the brariches having been cut down, and 
carried away by travellers. Over the door of this incloſure 
is the following inſcription cut in marble : 


Feliciſſimum arborem, quam in aſylum potentiſſimi regis 
Caroli II. Deus O. M. per quem reges regnant, hic 

creſcere voluit, tam in perpetuam rei tante memoriam, 
guam ſpecimen firma in regis fidei, muro cinctum poſteris 
commendant Baſilius & Jana Fitzherbert, : 
| Quercus amica Jovis. 


That is, 


Baſil and Jane Fitzherbert recommended to poſterity 
this moſt fortunate tree, which the all-gracious and 
almighty God, by whom kings reign, ordained here 
to grow, that it might be the aſylum of the moſt 
potent prince, king Charles II. and have ſurrounded 
it by a wall, to tranſmit at once to poſterity the 
"remembrance of ſo great an event, and bear teſtimony 
of their firm allegiance to kings. 

The Oak beloved by Jove. 


At Quartford, near Bridgenorth, there was a church 
or chapel, built and endowed by earl Roger de Mont- 
gomery, in the reign of William Rufus, at the deſire of 
Adelaiſa his wife. It was dedicated to St. Mary Mag- 
dalen ; but the endowment was ſoen after annexed to a 
collegiate church, - which the ſame nobleman began, 
and his fon Robert de Beleſmo finiſhed, in the caſtſe of 
Bridgenorth. It conſiſted of a dean, and five or fix 
prebendaries ; was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, 
and accounted a royal free chapel till the diſſolution. 

Great Wenlock, which we paſſed through in our 
way to Shrewſbury, is an ancient corporation, governed, 
according to a charter of king Charles I. by a bailiff, 
recorder, two juſtices of the peace, and twelve bailiff- 
peers, or capital burgeſſes. It ſtands one hundred 
and OP miles from London, but has nothing 
remarkable. | KAR | 

About the year 680, Milburga, daughter of Merwald 
king of Mercia, erected a nunnery here, and preſided 
as abbeſs. She is ſaid to have been alſo buried here; 
and being reputed a ſaint, this houſe was, after her 
death, dedicated to her. At the general diſſolution, it 
was a convent for monks, endowed with annual revenues 
to the amount of four hundred and thirty-four pounds 
one ſhilling and two-pence. Here was alſo an hoſpital, 
dedicated to St. John. 1 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Monday, and four annual fairs, viz. 
the twelfth of May, for black cattle, horſes, and ſheep ; 
the fifth of July, for ſheep ; the ſeventeenth of October, 
and the fourth of December, for black cattle, horſes, 
ſheep, and pigs. | 

At Pitchford, north-weſt of Wenlock, is a well, 
upon the water of which floats a liquid bitumen. The 
people in the neighbourhood ſkim this ſubſtance off, 
and. uſe it ſor pitch. Some pretend, that this bitumen is 
good to cure wounds, and the epileply. 

At Acton Burnel, three miles from Great Wenlock, 
a parliament was held in the reign of Edward I. when 


the lords fat in a caſtle, and the commons in a barn ; 


both which are ſtill ſtanding. In this parliament the 
famous law, called Statute Merchant, was enacted, for 
| the aſſurance of debts. | | 

Ata place called Morfield, near Great Wenlock, was 
a ſmall priory of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the 


| abbey of Shrewſbury; to which it was granted by Roger 


Montgomery, the founder of that abbey. f 
| t 
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At Prene, near Great Wenlock, there was a ſaiall 
priory of Cluniac monks, cell to the abbey at Wenlock. 
At Houldgate-caſtle, ſouth-weſt of Great Wenlockz 
there was a church, which, in the twentieth year of 
Edward I. had three portioniſts. Hd + 

One of the greateſt curioſities in this county, is a well 
at Broſeley, a little to the north-eaſt of Wenlock, which 
exhales a vapour that, when contracted to a ſmall vent 

an iron cover with a. hole in it, catches fire from 
any flame applied to it, and burns like a lamp; fo that 

s, or even meat, may be boiled over it. Upon taking 
off the cover, the flame goes out: and it is remarkable; 
that a piece of meat boiled over it has not the leaſt ſmell 
or taſte of its ſulphureous quality. The water is extremely 
cold, and equally. ſo the moment the fire is put out, as 
it was before the vapour was lighted. 

Shrewſbury, the metropolis of Shropſhire, is beauti- 
fully ſituated on the Severn, one hundred and hfty-ſeven 
miles from London. This town roſe out of the ruins 
of a neighbouring city built by the Romans, and called 
Uriconium, now W roxeter. It has two fine bridges 
over the Severn, which ſarrounds it, except on the 
north fide, in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, and renders it 
a peninſula, King Ethelted happened to lie at this 
town when the Daniſh invaders landed in the Iſle of 
Wight. When the Normans firſt ſettled here, it was 
a well built and well frequented. place; ſo that it had 
two hundred and fifty-two townſmen, of whom twelve 
were bound to keep guard when the kings of England 
came hither, and as many to attend him in hunting. 
Roger de Mioptgomery, to whom it was granted by the 
Conqueror, with the title of earl, and the greateſt part 
of the county, improved it conſiderably. with buildings, 
and erected a caſtle in the neck of the peninſula, on the 
north fide, though it was before naturally ſtrong by its 
ſituation within the boſom of the Severn. is ſon 
Robert, when he revolted from Henry I. incloſed it 
with walls on that ſide where the Severn does not defend 
it; which Camden ſays, were never aſſaulted that he 
knew of, except in the Barons wars with king John. 
When Doomſday-book was made, there was a cuſtom 
in this city (for 60 it is often called by Camden] That 
© howſoever a woman married, if a widow, ſhe ſhould 
pay to the king twenty ſhillings ;. but if a virgin, ten 
* ſhillings;* of which cuſtom there are not now the leaſt 
remains. The above-mentioned Roger de Montgomery, 
in the year 1083, founded and and a Benedictine 
abbey here, to the honour of St. Peter and St. Paul, as 
alſo a church dedicated to St. Gregory (as Camden calls 
it, though it is rather ſuppoſed to be St. Giles, for of 
St. Gregory's church there is no remembrance) on theſe 
conditions mentioned in a private hiſtory of this monaſtery, 
viz, That when the. prebendaries died, the prebends 
ſhould go to the monks. From hence aroſe no ſmall 
conteſt between the monks and ſeculars; for the ſons of 
rhe prebendaries immediately went to law with the monks 
for their fathers prebends, this being at a time when the 
clergy were not obliged to celibacy ; and it was cuſtomary 
for eccleſiaſtical benefices to deſcend hereditarily to the 
next of blood. To return : this earl having obtained 
leave of the Conqueror to get what he could from the 
Welſh by force of arms, . defeated them in frequent 
{kirmiſhes, invaded Powis-Land, and took the : caſtle 
and town of Baldwin, which he fortified, and called 
Montgomery, after his own name ; but when old age 
came upon him, he retired a monk into his abbey, 
where he ſpent the reſt of his days in devotion, and was 
interred in its church. His ſon earl Robert was a good 
benefactor to this abbey, in giving the monks ſeveral 
churches and lordſhips ; by which, and other benefactions, 
the monaſtery grew fo rich, that, the abbot was mitred, 
and fat in the upper houſe of parliament. | | 

After the convent built, as above-mentioned, by Roger 
de . other churches were erected here: 

$ 


and to paſs by the monaſteries of the Dominican, Fran- 
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ciſcan, and Auguſtine friars, founded by the Charlton's, 
Jennevill's, and Stafford's, there were two collegiate 
churches, viz. St. Chad's, with a dean, and ten pre- 
bendaries ;. and St. Mary's, with a dean, and nine minor 
prebendaries. 5 N | | 
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HFiſtory informs us, that in the reign of king Stephen, 
William Fitz-Alan, then governor of this town, and 
ſheriff of this county, joined wich the nobility of the 
realm in defence of the empreſs Maud, and held out the 
caſtle againſt that king, till, it was taken from him by 
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ſtorm, In the reign of king Henry III. part of this 
town was burnt by the Welſh under their prince Leoline, 
who was joined; by. Richard Marſhall,. then earl of 
Pembroke, and other malecontent noblemen of England. 
A parliament met here in the reign of king Richard II. 
wherein he ſat with the crown on his head. When 
Henry Piercy the younger, ſu.nained Hotſpur, rebelled 
againſt, king Henry IV. and was about to ſtorm this 
place, of which the king had made the walls exceeding 
ſtrong, he was prevented, and his meaſures broke in a 
tricez for the king being at his heels with an army, the 
hot youth raſhly engaged him on the eve of St. Mary 
r A. D. 1403, but was routed and. killed on 
the ſpot, at a place fr m hence called Battlefield, where 
the king afterwards built a chapel, and ſettled two prieſts 
to pray for the ſouls of the ſlain. The lord Furnival 
cauſed the corpſe of Hotſpur to be buried; but king 
Henry commanded it to be taken up again, and put 
between two mill-ſtones in Shrewſbury ; after which, it 
was here beheaded and quartered. 


in this town in the third year of king Henry, 

It is very probable, that Edward IV. frequently kept 
his court here; for two of his ſons were born here, viz. 
Richard, ſtiled duke of York, whom Perkin Warbeck 
perſonated after he was murdgred in the Tower ; and 
George Plantagenet, who died” before his brothers, or 
doubtleſs had been butchered with them. Heary earl of 
Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.) marched hither 
from Wales, where he landed, and was met here by Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, ſheriff of the county, and two thouſand 
of the tenants and retainers of his nephew the earl of 
Shrewſbury. 

It is affirmed by ſeveral hiſtorians, and no whete con- 


tradicted as we know of, that the Sweating Sickneſs, ſo 


mortal to numbers of people, eſpecially the middle-aged, 
broke out in this town on the 7 of April, A. D. 
1551, and from hence diſperſed itſelf through the whole 
kingdom. Upon this head, Mr. Camden digreſſes into 
certain aſtrological obſervations, with which ſome 
readers, eſpecially ſuch as have any reliſh of experimental 
learning, may be extremely edified ; and to pleaſe ſuch, 
we inſert them. Such as had it, ſays he, either died, 
or recovered in the ſpace of twenty-four hours; but 
there was a ſpeedy remedy found out, that thoſe who 
were taken ill in the day-time, ſhould go to bed imme- 
diately in their cloaths ; and they who ſickened in the 
night, ſhould lie out their twenty-four hours in bed, 
but were not to ſleep at all. The moſt eminent 
hyſicians are puzzled about the cauſe of this diſtemper. 
here are ſome who aſcribe it to the nature of chalky 
grounds in England, , which yet are very rare. They 
tell you, that in ſome certain moiſt conſtitutions, the 
ſubtle but corrupt ſteams which evaporate from that 
ſort of ſoil, which are very piercing and FO 
either infect the animal ſpirits, or the thin froth 
ſerum of the blood; but be the cauſe what it will, it 


the ſubtle parts of the blood, which occaſions, in ſo 


either of the patient, or of the diſeaſe. But let 
others inquire into theſe matters: for my part, I have 
obſerved it thrice in the laſt age, rife throughout the 
whole kingdom of England ; and I doubt not but it 
has been ſo before, though we cannot find it chronicled. 
I. obſerve it firſt, in the year 1485, ſome time after a 

reat conjunction of the ſuperior planets in Scorpio; 
49 leſs violent (but accompanied with the 
plague) in the thirty- third year after, namely 1518, 
after a great oppoſition of the ſame planets in Scorpio 
and Taurus, at which time it was likewiſe rife in the 
Low Countries and Germany; and laſtly, thirty-three 


conjunction of the ſame planets in Scorpio ſhewed its 
malig influences,” Q 
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is uncle, the earl 
of Worceſter, being taken priſoner, was alſo beheaded 


is moſt certain there is ſome analogy between it and 


ſmall | a ſpace as twenty-four hours, the expiration. 


years after that, viz, in the year 1551, while another 
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To thiſt who may object againſt 6ur digreſſions at 
22 we offer the example of this learned atitiquary 
in our Vindication; $ venerable annotator ſeems to be | 
coheerhed;"that his aſtrological Yifeaveries will be little 

garded by ſuch as attribute n>thitig at all te celeſtial 

Mhuetice; and learned expetience. In the mean time, 
it is to be obſerved, that Dr. Childrey is it quite anether 
tone. We muſt crave leave to tell Camden, ſays he, 
that his 8 revolution of thirty-three years is 
net ſo; for the middle ſweat was not in $18, as he 
arms it, but in 157; as both Godwin and Stone 
© inform us, though we confeſs che plapite was in 15783 
©. fo that then there will be, inſtead of thirty-three add 
© 'thirty=three,” thirty-two and thirty- tour. And "that 
* which will do this tevolution more miſchief, is, that 
© there was a fourth ſweat between the years 1517 and 
15651, viz. an 1518, which Camden never mentions, 
* beſides another fifth fweat that happened before 1517. 
©: Moreover, whereas Camden ſays, that the (weat'of 
11485, was a little after a great conjuhaion of the 
ſuperior planets in Scorpio, if by the fiperior plahets 
© the means all the three, Saturn; Jupiter, and Mars, 
© that was not ſo; for neither did Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mare, meet in the ſame degree of Scorpio, nor were 


all the. chtee conjunctions Which thefe three planets |, 


© made at that turn, in Scorpio, &c.“ Dr. Childrey 
beſtows two or three pages to prove, that Mr. Camden's 
Afrological Remarks, and learned experience, were 
both very much out. But we are afraid the reader has 
had ſo much of it already, that he will not let even 

eh great examples be gur excuſe. + e A 
In queen Elizabeth's feign, there flouriſhed a yery 
remarkable perſon, a native of this borough, Mr. 
Phomas Churchyard, who wrote a book in verſe of the 
Wotthinefs of Wiles, including Shropſhire; | wherein 
he calls Wiles the Park, and the marches the Pale. 
Ia the beginning of the civil wars, my Charles I. 
came to this town, © which, ſays Eachard, was very 


commodious for him in all reſpects, ſtrong in its 


©\fievation,” and by reaſon of che neighbourhood of 
© North Wales, and che uſe of the Severn, yielding 


<\excelleht proviſions öf all kinds, ſo that boch court | 
and army were for a while very well accommodated.” 


Here his majeſty formed an army, with which he marched 
towards London, butwas ftopped at Edgehill by the 
parliament's forces. His majeſty ſtayed here from the 
en tieth of September 1642, to the twelfth of October 
tone wing, Yuring which he was joined by prince Rupert, 
Aa great'number of gentry from the adjacent counties, 
of 'Whom' raifed Hoth horſe and foot for him at their 
own" charge, and others brought in their money and 
Plate to 'be coined for him at the mint; and after the 
revolt of Lancaſhire from him, the lord Capel came 
Hither, and raiſed recrufts for him. But when king 
Charles II. arrived with the Scotch army, after his 
coronation in that kingdom, there was à garriſon here 
for the patliament, commanded by colonel Mackworth, 
who was ſummoned, but refuſed to (ſurrender. While 


his niajeſty was at Calais, lord Newport and others | 


ſeized. this and other towns, in order to favour his 
reſtauration; but their conſpiracy being diſcovered by 
Sir Richard Willis, many of the conſpirators were 
apptcticided and'punifhed; 
This con, for many years; gave the title of eatf to 
this Montgomerieg and Talbots, of whom" Chatles 
Talber, che earl, who was lord chambetlain to king 
James II. perceiving the meafures Which that prince 
was taking to introduce the Popiſh religion into theſe 
kingdoms, Which he had lately quitted, mortgaged His 
eftate for forty thoufand pounds, and went over Ae 
prince of Orange, wich whom he 'cime back fo England, 
and Was by bis majeſty created marquis and duke of 
Shttwſbury ; which titles ceaſed by his deatli without 
ie male; but the eatidom reverted to a 'deſcentant © 


wo 


his uncle, and is | now enjoyed by that branch of the 


family. 775 . 

"Me: Camden ſays, that in his time it was a fine, 
© frown, well inhabited, and of good 'commerce, vtuch 
« *entiched by the induſtry of the inhabitants, their cloth 
manufacture, and their trade with theo Welſh, who 


ON 


a 


S* a 4 


| week, one with another, They are kept 


R E. 


brought their commodities to this place, as to the 
common mart-of both nations; and to their praiſe he 
adds, that they had etected one of the largeſt ſchools 
© in England for the education of yeuth.“ This ſchool 
was firſt founded and endowed by Edward VI. by the 
name of The Free Grammar School of King Edward VI. 
Queen Elizabeth built it anew from che ground, and 
endowed it more largely. It is a fine, ſtately fabrick, 
with a very good library, and ſpacious buildings, n 
inferior to colleges in the univerſities ; beſides 
Which, there are very good convenient houſes belonging 
to it, for the maſters, who are called firſt, ſecond, ny 
third, and have ſalaries: from thirty to one hundred 
pounds a year, beſides uſſiers to teach the accidence and 
writing, whoſe ſalaries are from ten to twenty pounds. 
It has a chapel, whieh was conſecrated by the biſhop of 
Coventry and Litehfield the tenth of September 1617, 
and the conſecration ſermon was preached by Dr. Sampfon 
Price, a native of this town, and vicar of Chriſt-church, 
Eendon, who for his hatred and ' oppoſition to Popiſh 


| {dolatry and ſuperſtition, was commonly called The 


Maule (or fcourge) of Hereties, There are feveral 
ſcholarſhips founded in Cambridge univerſity in favour 
of this ſchool, to which belongs another ſchool-houſe, 
built of the ſame white None, at a place called Grinſhill, 
five miles off, to which the maſters and fcholars may 
repair in eaſe any contagious diſtemper, or other cauſe, 
Mould fender it unſafe for them to ſtay in the town. 
Beſides hoſpitals and alms-houſes, there are ſeveral 
charity-ſchools in this town, where a hundred and forty 
boys, and forty girls, are taught, and part cloathed. 
Though the reſentment of the parliament fell with 
Weight upon this town for its adherence to king 
Charles I. yet it has fully recovered itſelf, and is now 
one of the —_—— tons in England. Here are 
befides \meetinghotſes, five churches ; 1. St. Chad's; 
2. St. Mary's; 3. St. Alkman's; 4. St. Julian's; 5. 


Holy-Croſs, or Abbey-Foregate, of whoſe pariſh, united 


to St. Giles's, the juriſdiction was granted to the corpo- 


| ration upon the diſſolution of abbies, it bein no part of 
the ancient borough" of 'Shrewibury, or the 


ſuburbs 


— * 
« 


thereof. 


Its mafket days for corn, 'eattle, and proviſions, are 


| Wedneſday and Saturday; and every Thurfday is the 
| market for Welſh cottons and flannels, of which there 


are ſold as much as comes to one thouſand pounds a 
| | in a hall over 
| the -market-houſe.”-- King Chafles I. incorporated the 
 bailiffs and burgeſſes of this town by the name of Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgeſſes; and the government conſiſts 
therefore of a mayor, recorder, ſteward, town-clerk, 
twenty-four aldermen, and forty-eight common-council- 
men or aſſiſtants, who have their ſword-bearer, three 
ſerjeants at ' mace, and other inferior officers. The 
ſenior alderman below the chair is uſually choſe mayor. 
The corporation has à power of trying cauſes within 


itſelf, even ſueh as are capital, except for high treaſon, 
The burgeſſes, Who have the right of chuſing members, 
are about four hundred and fifty. Here are no leſs than 
twelve incorporated trading companies, who repair in 
their formalities once a year (viz. the Mon 
aſter Whitſuntide) to a place called Kingſland, on the 
foutty ſide of the town, but on the oppoſite bank of the 


fortnight 


| Severn, ” Where they have the honour of entertaining the 
mayor and corporation at their particular 'bowers or 

bors; erected for the purpoſe, and diſtinguiſhed by 
* A. 8 


mottoes or devices futtable to their ſev 
and erafts. 1 8 | => eras 
he Rreets are large, and the houfes well buile. 


Tue carl ef "Bradford bas 2 hardfome | houſe, with 
hanging gardens down to the river, as have ſeveral 


other gentlemen. It is faid, that king Charles II. would 
date K ed this *town into a city, but the townſmen 
choſe rather to remain à corporation as it is; for which 
refuſal of ſuch an honour, they were afterwards called 
the Proud Salopians. This town has been famed many 
years throughout England for its delicate cakes, and its 
;brawn'is reckoned” to exceed that of Canterbury. There 
is fach plenty of proviſtons of all forts here, but eſpecially 


[ſalmon and other good fiſh, both from the "Pers WH 
| FY t 


. 


the Dee, and the place jitſelſ is ſo pleaſant, that it is 
full of gentry, who chuſe to live within the compaſs of 
their eſtates; and there are aſſemblies and balls for the 

entlemen and ladies once a week all the year round, it 
being a town which, for mirth and gallantry, has been 
compared to St. Edmundſbury in Suffolk, but it is much 
bigger, and it is obſerved that more gentlemen's coaches 
are kept here than in any town in this.part of England. 
One great ornament of this town is that called the 
Quarry, from ſtones having been dug there formerly, 
bat fince converted into one of the fineſt walks in Eng- 
land, both for beauty and extent. It takes in at leaſt 
twenty acres of ground on the ſouth and ſouth- weſt ſides 
of the town, betwixt its walls and the Severn. It is ſo 
ſhaded with delightful rows of lime- trees on each hand, 
and adorned in the centre with ſuch a fine double 
alcove, and ſeats on both ſides of it, one of them facing 
the town, the other the river; that the place is reckoned 
not inferior to. the mall in St. James's Park. Upon the 
Welſh bridge there is a very noble gate, 'over the arch 
of which is placed the ſtatue of the great Llewellin, the 
idol of the Welſh, and their laſt prince of Wales. 
The walls and gates,of this town are yet ſtanding, though 
there are houſes built on ſome part of the walls; and 
the caſtle is not in ſo ruinous a ſtate as moſt of the old 
caſtles in England. The great Roman road, called 
Watling-ſtreet, is yifible at Wroxeter, in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and in the bottom of the river, when the 
water is low, are to be ſeen the remains of a ſtone- 
bridge. This road is raiſed a good height above the ſoil, 
and ſo ſtrait, that it may be ſeen from an eminence ten 
or fifteen miles, both before and behind. Roman coins 
are frequently dug up here, as are the bones of men of 
a large ſize. Dr. Gibſon ſays, that teeth three inches 
long, and three inches about, have been.taken out of 
the jaw-bones of dead men here, and the thigh-bones 
of ſome a full yard in length. 5 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has 
three weekly markets, held on Wedneſdays, TR 
and Saturdays; and ſeven annual fairs, viz. Saturday 
next after the fifteenth of March, Wedneſday after 
3 Wedneſday before Whitſunday, for horſes, 

eep, Cheeſe, and linen- cloth, but more particularly 
for horned cattle; the third oſ July, and the twelfth of 
Auguſt, for black cattle, horſes, ſheep, pigs, lambs- 
wool, cheeſe, and linen; the ſecond of October, and 
the twelfth of December, for black cattle, horſes, ſheep, 
pigs, butter, cheeſe, and linen. 

Rowton, a ſmall village weſt of Shrewſbury, and near 
the Severn, is ſappoſed to have been the ancient 
Rutunium, a Roman ſtation. | 

Not far from Shrewſbury, at a place called Haghmon, 
William Fitz-Allan, in the year 1110, founded an 
abbey of regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
which was dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, and 
endowed at the ſuppreſſion with yearly revenues that 
amounted to two hundred and fifty-nine pounds thirteen 
ſhillings and ſeven- pence. 

At Alberbury, or Abberbury, near Shrewſbury, Wa- 
tine, a ſheriff of Shropſhire /in the reign of Henry I. 
founded an abbey for Black monks. of the order of 
Grandmont Limovin, | 

At Ponteſbury, or Ponteford, ſouth-weſt of Shrewſbury, 
there was a collegiate church, with a dean and three 
prebendaries, who had revenues upon the ſuppreſſion 
valued only at forty pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and three- 
pence per annum. ; | 

At Battlefield, north of Shrewſbury, Henry IV. in 
the eleventh year of his reign, erected and endowed a 
mall college, , conſiſting of a maſter, and five ſecular 
chaplains, SI to St. Mary Magdalen; together 
with an .hoſpital for ſeveral poor perſons. The yearly 
revenues of bath thefe endowments were valued, upon 
the ſuppreſſion, at fifty-fix pounds one ſhilling and 
our-pence, | 

In the neighbourhood. of Shrewſbury is the village of 
Wraxeter, formerly a Roman city, and generally thought 
to be the ftations called by Antoninus Uriconium, or 
Viroconium. It was called Caer Uruceh by the ancient 
Britons, and Wreken-ceſter by the Saxons, It was 


during the reigns of kidg Stephen and 


William and Mary, 


its thoroughfare, and the education of many 
| Welſh 


s © Þ. K 
doubtleſs the ſecond, if not the firſt City of the Cornoviiz 
and fortified by the Romans to defend the ford of the 
Severn. The extent of the wall was about three miles; 
and from ſome fragments of it ſtill remaining, the 


foundation appears to haye been nine feet thick. It had 
a vaſt ditch on the outſide, which, even to this day, is 


59 


very deep. | | 
lere are alſo other remains of Roman buildings, 
called the Old Works of Wroxeter : theſe are fragments 
of a ſtone wall, about a hundred feet long, and in the 
middle 22 feet high. Near this piece of antiquity 


there was diſcovered, not many years ſince, a ſquare 


room under ground, ſupported by four rows of ſmall 
brick pillars, with a double floor of mortar, built in the 
form of a ſudatory. or ſweating-houſe, much in uſe 
among the Romans. In the channel of the Severn, 
near this place, there may be ſeen, when the water is 
low, the remains of à ſtpne bridge; and in ſeveral 
places, both in and about this place, Roman coins, and 
other remains of Roman antiquity have been frequently 
dug up: but when, or how this conſiderable place was 
demoliſhed, is not certainly known. It is, however, 
highly probable, that it was demoliſhed by the Saxons, 
becauſe, among the great number oſ Roman coins found 
here, there has not yet been diſcovered one piece of the 
Saxon money. From the blackneſs of the ſoil, and the 
defaced appearance of moſt of the coins, it is probable 
that this place was conſumed by fire. 2 

In the neighbourhood of this place, the Roman 
military road is very entire; and being ſtrait, and raiſed 
a conſiderable height above the level of the ſoil, may be 
ſeen from this place to the extent of ten or fifteen miles, 
both to the ſouthward and northward. 

Richard Belmeis, the laſt dean of the collegiate 
church of Alkmund, in Shrewſbury, ſurrendered the 
revenues of that church to the uſe of ſome regular 
canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, and who erected 
an abbey in a wood near Wroxeter, and dedicated it to 
the Virgin Mary, This monaſtery, at the ſuppreſſion, 
was endowed with annual revenues to the value of two 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds three ſhillings and a 
penny, 

Leaving Shrewſbury, we continued our journey, and 
entered Ludlow, This town ſtands on a hill, where 
the river Temd joins with the Corve, on the borders of 
Worceſterſhire, one hundred and thirty-ſix miles from 
London. Roger de Montgomery firſt built a ſtrong 


| caſtle over the Corve, and incloſed it with walls, about 


one mile in compaſs. King Stephen laid cloſe ſiege to 
it; and here Henry, ſon of the king of Scots, being 
lifted up from his horſe by a grappling-hook, had like to 
have been drawn within the walls, if king Stephen him- 
ſelf had not aſſiſted him, and with ſingular courage 
delivered him from that danger. It has a large, neat 
church, which was he collegiate, but now only 
parochial, and ſtands on the higheſt ground in the town. 
Though the town was much damaged by the civil wars 

enry VI, it 
always recovered, eſpecially after Henry VIII. eſtabliſhed 


the council of the marches, the lord preſident whereof 


generally kept his courts here; which council ſubſiſted, 
till being found a great grievance to the public, it was 
diſſolved, and taken away by parliament in the firſt of 
who divided the government 
between two peers of the realm, with the title of lord - 


lieutenants of North-Wales and South-Wales. This 


town lying ſo near Wales, receives great advantage by 
the 
uth of both ſexes. The inhabitants are 
reckoned more polite than their neighbours; and though 


it has not thrived much ſince the ſuppreſſion of the 


' above-mentioned hateful court, yet it continues in as 


flouriſhing a ſtate as the moſt flouriſhing town in theſe 


parts. It was incorporated by Edward IV. has a power 
of trying and executin 


criminals diſtin from the 
county, and is governed by two bailiffs, and twelve 


| aldermen, of whom the head bailiff is one, and twenty- 


five common- councilmen, of whom the under-bailiff is 
another. The other chief officers are, a recorder, 


town-clerk, ſteward, chamberlain, coroner, &c. — 
ea 
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| bead bailiff is a juſtice of the peace during his office, 


and a year after. Ihe under-bailiff is alſo juſtice of 


the peace for his year of office, and the next year | þ 


coroner, ' Here are an alms-houſe 2 poor people, 
and two charity ſchools for fifty boys and thirty girls, 
who are taught and cloathed. Its gteateſt market is on 
Monday. he town is divided into four wards, has 
ſeven gates in its walls, and is one of the neateſt in 
England. The ſtreet which enters the town is ſpacious, 
with handſome houſes, ſaſh-windowed on each ſide ; 
and the caftle, to which it leads by an aſcent to the top, 
of the hill, has a very commanding proſpect of the 
2 country. The offices in the outer court are 
falling down, and great part of it is turned into 2 
bowling-green ; but the roy apartments, with fone 
old velvet furniture, and a {word of ſtate, are ftill left. 
There is alſo a neat little chapel, which has abundance 
of coats of arms, upon the pannels, of the Welſh gentry. 
Proviſions are extremely cheap here, and there is very 
company at the annual horſe-races. There is a 
ve before the caſtle, which formerly extended near 


two miles, but much of it is now incloſed. The 


battlements of the caſtle are very high, and of a £8 
thickneſs, with towers at convenient diſtances. t 
half which is within the walls of the town, is ſecured 
with a deep ditch: Over ſeveral of the ſtable doors are 
the arms of queen Elizabeth, the earls of Pembroke, 
&c. Samuel Butler wrote the firſt part of Hudibras in 
an apartment of the outer gate-houſe. The river Teme, 
Which runs on the ſouth fide: of the town, with a good 
bridge over it, has ſeveral dams or wears acroſs it, and 
turns abundance of mills. "The church, which has a 
handſome tower, with a pleaſant ring of ſix bells, is 
adorned with ſome old monuments of the lords preſi- 
dents, &c. and there is an inſcription on the north wall 


of the choir relating to prinee Arthur, elder brother to 


king Henry VIII. who died here, and whoſe bowels 
were ited in this ſpot, though it is ſaid his heart 
was taken up ſome time 1 In the 
choir is a cloſet, commonly called the God-houſe, 
where tbe prieſts uſed to keep their conſecrated utenſils ; 
and in the market-place is a conduit, on the top whereof 
is a long ſtone croſs bearing à niche, wherein is the 

of 81 Lawrence, to whom the church is dedicated. 


On the weſt ſide of the church was a college, now con- 
verted to à private houſe; / and without the town, on 


the north ſide, there was a rich priory, whereof there 
are few ruins to be ſeen, except thoſe of a ſmall church 
which formerly belonged to it. The country round is 
exceeding pleaſant, fruitful, and -populous, eſpecially 
that part called the Corveſdale, from the river Corve 
above-mentioned. libel | 
The pariſh-church- of this town, which is dedicated 
to St. John the Evangeliſt, was formerly collegiate; 
and near the church was an hoſpital or alms-houſe, 
for thirty poor perſons, who were chiefly maintained by 
the college. Pe BTR GS 

Here was an hoſpital for a prior, warden, or maſter, 
and ſeveral | poor and infirm; brethren, founded in the 
reign'of king John, by Peter Undergod, and dedicated 
to the Trinity, St. Mary, and St. John the Baptiſt. 
It was valued, upon the ſuppreſſion, at twenty-ſeven 
pounds ſixteen ſhillings and ten pence per an] . 
Before the year 1282, here was a houſe of Auſtin 
friars; and about the year 1349, a college of White 
friats, founded by Laurence of Ludlow. ' 


Ludlow | ſends two members to parliament,” has a 


weekly market on Monday, and five annual fairs, /viz. 
Tueſday before Eaſter, and Wedneſday in Whitſun- 
week, for horned cattle, horſes, pigs, and woollen and 
linen cloth; the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, the twenty- 
eighth of September, and the eighth of December, tor 


- the'above-mentioned articles, and hops, and fat hogs. 


At Bromfield, near this town, in the time of king 


Henry I. there was a ſmall college of prebendaries or 


ſecular canons, who, in the time of Henry II. turned 
Benediftine monks, and yielded up their church, and 


all their lands, to the abbey of St. Peter at Gloceſter; 


r. 
to the Virgin Mary, and valued, upon the ſuppreſſiog, 
at forty-five pounds eleven ſhillings and eight-pence 
er annum. N ; 

At Didlebury, north of Ludlow, there was a priory, 
of which there are no particulars known. 
At Burford upon Temd, ſouth-eaſt of Ludlow, there 
is a pariſh-church, in which were three prebendaries, in 
the beginning of the reign of Edward I. | 
We next entered Biſhop's-Caſtle, a ſmall town, and 
is an ancient body corporate, endowed with many privi- 


| leges, and having a market and fairs much frequented b 


the *' Welſh. It is called Biſhop's-Caſtle, becauſe it 
anciently belonged to the biſhops of Hereford, in whoſe 
dioceſe it lies; but it was alienated from them by queen 
Elizabeth, and ted to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, with 
the privilege of chuſing members of parliament, to 
which it made the firſt return in the twenty-ſeventh of 
her reign, The corporation conſiſts of a bailiff, recorder, 
and fifteen aldermen, out of whum the bailiff is annually 
ehoſe, The' bailiff for his year, and the year after, is 
juſtice of the peace and quorum. Its market is noted 
| for cattle, and all ſorts of commodities. The ſituation 
of this town'is upon the river Clun, in a kind of pro- 
montory between Montgomeryſhire and Radnorſhire. 
This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Friday, and fix annual fairs, viz. 
Friday before the thirteenth of February, Friday before 
Good-Friday, the firſt Friday after May-day, the fifth 
| of July, the ninth of September, and the thirteenth of 
ovember, for horſes, ſheep, and black cattle. The 
day preceding the three laſt fairs, is for ſheep and pigs. 
At Ratlinghope, north-eaſt of Biſhop's-Caſtle, there 
was a priory of Black canons, founded in the reign of 
king John, and given to the monaſtery of Wigmore, in 
Herefordſhire. © | 4 | 
At Sned, not far from Biſhop's-Caſtle, there was a 
priory of Black canons founded by Robert de Boulers, 
in the beginning of the reign of King Henry III. and 
in the eleventh year of that reign, the religious were 
tranſlated to Charbury, north of Biſhop's-Caſtle. This 
me was dedicated to St. Michael, and at the diſſo- 
tion had a prior, and five or fix canons, with lands to 
the yearly value of cighty-ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings 
and four-pence.  - a | # 

- Church-Stretton, the next place through which we 
| paſſed, is an inconſiderable town, one hundred and thirty 
miles from London, remarkable only for a good corn- 
market on Thurſday, and two annual fairs, viz. the 
fourteenth-of May, and the twenty-fourth of September, 
for horſes, black cattle, and ſheep, | 

We then paſſed on to Oſweſtry, or Oſwaldſtry. This 
towh was originally called Maferfield, and derives its 
preſent name from Oſwald, a king of Northumberland, 

who being defeated here, and lain in battle by Penda, a 
prince of Mercia, was beheaded and quartered by order 
of the Conqueror, and his head being fixed on a pole in 
this place, the pole or tree was probably called Oſwald's 
Tree, whence the town might by corruption be after- 
| wards called Oſwaldſtry and Ofweſtry. 

- Oſweſtry ſtands upon the borders of Denbighſhire, 
one hundred and fifty-ſeven miles from London, and is 
a very old town. It was anciently a borough, and is 
ſill governed by two bailiffs, burgeſſes, and other 
| officers, It has twice ſuffered confiderable damage by 
fire; firſt in the year 1542, when great part of the town 
was burnt to the ground; and in the year 1567, more 
than two hundred houſes were conſumed. The town- 
is ſurrounded by a wall and a ditch,” and fortified by a 
caſtle. The trade in Welſh cottons and flannels was 
formerly very conſiderable here; but it is now totall 
loft, and the 177 ſo greatly decayed, that there is 
ſcarce a houſe in it fit to accommodate a traveller. 
Here is a church, which is dedicated to St, Oſwald, 
and was formerly a monaſtery, called Whiteminſter ; 
and a good grammar-ſchool, with an excellent charity- 
ſchool for forty boys, beſides girls; the boys are cloathed, 
and taught to read, write, and cypher ; and the girls to 
pin, knit, and ſew. Divers ingenious methods are made 
uſe of in this ſchool to excite the children to outſtrip 


upon which here were placed a prior and monks, who 
continued till the diſſolution. This priory was dedicated 
—— 


1 


— 


each other in their learning, ſome of which deſerve 
imitation. 
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imitation. Twenty of them are ſet to ftrive againſt 
other twenty for ſhoes, and the twenty that perform 
their taſks beſt have ſhoes firſt. Then ten more of the 
boys are ſet againſt other ten for the like premium, and 
ſo on till they are all ſhod. To the like purpoſe in the 
girls ſchool, a ſhift is put up for the beſt ſpinner, a 
head-dreis for the beſt ſempſtreſs, a pair of ſtockings 
for the beſt knitter, as well as a bible fpr the beſt reader, 
and a copy-book for the beſt writer. 

At Halſton, north-caſt of this town, there was a 
preceptory, which belonged firſt to the Knights Templars, 
and afterwards to the Hoſpitalers. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and valued, at the diſſolution, at one 
hundred and fixty pounds fourteen ſhillings and ten- 

ence per annum, 

Oſweſtry has a weekly market on Monday, and four 
annual fairs, viz, the fifteenth of March, the twelfth 
of May, the fifteenth of Auguſt, and the eleventh of 
December, for ſheep and black cattle. 

Eleſmere derives its name from a great lake or mere, 
noted for good fiſn. It is one hundred and forty-four 
miles from London, and remarkable only for a weekly 
n:arket on Tueſday, and four annual fairs, viz. the 
third Tueſday in April, Whitſun-Tueſday, the 2 
fifth of Auguſt, and the fourteenth of November, for 
horſes, ſheep, and horned cattle. | 

From hence we proceeded to Wem, a town of great 
antiquity, ſituated near the ſource of the Rodan, one 
hundred and forty-eight miles from London. In the 
civil wars it had a garriſon ſor the parliament, to which 
the famous Richard Baxter was at one time chaplain. 
In the year 1676, great part of this town was unfortu- 
nately deſtroyed by fire. Sir Thomas Adams, linen- 
draper, and lord mayor of London, in the year 1645, 
gave the houſe here in which he was born, to be a free- 
ichool for the children of this town, and liberally 
endowed it. He died in 1657, father of the city. Mr. 
Wycherly, the celebrated dramatic writer, was born in 
this town, s | 

Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and four 
annual fairs, viz. the ſixth of May, and Holy-Thurſday, 
for horſes, ſheep, black cattle, linen, and flax-feed ; 
the twenty-ninth of June, and the twenty-ſecond of 
November, for horſes, black cattle, pigs, and linen-cloth. 

Whitchurch, the next town we came to, is ſituated 
on the borders of Cheſhire, It is pleaſant, large, and 
7 1 and ſtands one hundred and fifty miles from 

ondon. Here is a handſome church, in which are 
ſeveral ancient monuments of the Talbots, earls of 
Shrewſbury. In the civil wars, this town is ſaid to have 
raiſed a whole regiment for the ſervice of king Charles TI. 
Before the reign of king Henry III. there was an hoſpital 
here of ſeveral poor brethren, but the revenues of it were 
afterwards annexed to the abbey of Haghman. 

This town has a weekly market on Friday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. Whitſun-Monday, and the twenty- 
eighth of October, for ſheep, horned cattle, horſes, 
fwine, flaxen, hempen, and woollen cloth. 

From this town we paſſed on to Prayton, a little, 
obſcure place, one hundred and forty-nine miles from 
London, diſtinguiſhed only for having a weekly market 
on DO and three annual fairs, viz. Wedneſday 


before Palm-Sunday, the nineteenth of September, and 
the twenty-fourth of October, for horſes, ſheep, black 
cattle, pigs, and hempen and woollen cloth. 


black cattle, 


=  -** 

Newport, the next place we viſited, is a good town; 
one hundred and thirty-three miles from London. Here 
is a free grammar-ſchool, founded by William Adams, 
a native of this place, and a haberdaſher of London ; 
and endowed by dim to the amount of ſeven thouſand 
pounds, with a library, a houſe for the maſter, and a 
ſalary of ſixty pounds a year, which is ſaid to be now 
worth a hundred; and beſides this, thirty pounds a year 
for an uſher. Near the ſchool he alſo erected two 
alms-houſes, and gave five hundred and fifty pounds 
towards building a town-houſe. Here is likewiſe an 
Engliſh+free-ſchool for the poor children of the town, 
endowed by a private gentleman with twenty pounds a 
year, to which the crown has made an addition of five 
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pounds a year. 


Thomas Draper, in the 8 of Henry VI. founded 
a college here, dedicated to St. Mary, which conſiſted 
of a warden and four ſecular chaplains. 

This town has a weekly market, and four annual 
fairs, viz: Saturday before Palm- Sunday, the —_— 
eighth of * and the twenty-ſeventh of July, for 

orſes, and ſheep; and the tenth of De- 
cember, for ditto and fat cattle. When the tenth of 
December falls on a Sunday, the fair, by advertiſement, 
is kept on Saturday the ninth. q 

We next came to Wellington, a town of no note, 
one hundred and fifty-one miles from London. It has 
a weekly market on Thurſday, and three annual fairs, 
viz. the twenty-ninth of March, the twenty-ſecond of 
June, and the ſeventeenth of November, for horſes, 
black cattle, ſheep, and ſwine. 

At Bildas, ſouth of this town, a biſhop of Cheſter, 
in the year 1135, built an abbey of the order of Savigny, 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Chadd. Here were twelve 
monks about the time of the ſuppreſſion, who were 
endowed with yearly revenues to the amount of one 
hundred and ten pounds nineteen ſhillings and three- 

nce. | 
"Aa Tonge, ſouth- eaſt of Wellington, there is a church 
which, in the 1410, was made collegiate, and 
endowed by Iſabel, relict of Sir Fulk Penbridge, knight, 
William Swan, and William Moſſe, clerks; for a warden, 
four ſecular chaplains, prieſts, and two clerks; and 
annexed to it an alms-houſe for thirteen poor perſons. 
Both endowments, upon the ſuppreſſion, were rated at 
forty-five pounds nine ſhillings and ten-pence per annum. 


Curious PLanTs found in Shropſhire. 


' Hares-tail-ruſh ; Gramen juncoides lanatum alterum, 
Park; found in great abundance in the- marches at 
Eleſmere. 

Touch-me- not; Perſicaria filiguoſa, Ger. found on 
the banks of the river Kemlett, at Marington, in the 
—_ — nr * 

Small wild Roſemary; Roſmarinum re minus 
found plentifully in ml don go Fete : 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for Shropſhire. 


This county ſends twelve members to parliatnent z 
two knights of the ſhire for the county; and two bur- 
efles for each of the following towns ; Shrewſbury, 
ridgenorth, Ludlow, Wenlock, and Biſhop's-Caftle, 
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Lf ets county is bounded on the north-weſt by 
1 Cbeſhire; on the north-eaſt by Derbyſhire ; on 
the ſouth by Worceſterſhire ; on the weſt by Shropſhire; 
and on the eaſt by Warwickſhire, Its figure approaches 
nearly to that of a rhombus or lozenge. It extends, 
from north to ſouth, forty miles; from weſt to eaſt, 
[twenty-ſix ; and is one-hendred and forty-one miles in 
circumference. It is divided into five hundreds, and 
contains one city, . eighteen market-towns, one hundred 
and fifty pariſhes, and about twenty-four thouſand 
houſes. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and 
dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry ; and Stafford, which 
is fituated nearly in the middle of it, is one hundred and 
thirty-five miles horth-weſt of London 
. Staffordſhire is part of the country which, in the 
time of the Romans, was inhabited by the Cornavii, 


of whom mention will be made in the deſcription of 
Cheſhire. Under the Saxons, this county became part 
of the kingdom of Mercia; and Bede, the hiſtorian, 


calls the inhabitants of Staffordſhire Angli Mediterr enei, 
or the Midland Engliſh, from the ſituation of the county, 


Which is nearly in the middle of England. 


Watling-ſtreet and Ikenild ſtreet, two of the four 
great military ways of the Romans in Britain, ran 


ſtreet croſſes the river 


through this county. Watling-ſtr 
Tame put of | Warwickſhire into Staffordſhire, at 
Falkeſley-bridge, near Tamworth; and running 
ward, paſſes into Shropſhire near Brewood. Ikenild- 
ſtreet enters Staffordſhire at Streeton, near Tutbury ; 
a running ſouth-weſt, croſles gn, = Ae about a 
mile ſouth of Litehfeld, and paſſes into Warwickſhire, 
and Handſworth, near Birmingham, a market- town of 
that county. Upon theſe two ancient roads have been 
iſcovered, in this county, conſiderable remains of 
Roman antiquities. | 
Upon een near the place where that road 
is inter ſected y Ileerüld - ſtreet, there is a ſmall village 
called Wall, from the remains of ſome walls which 
incloſe about two acres round, known by tre name 
of Coane, ts. RA been found —.— coins, 
and two ancient pavements of Roman bricks. The 
mhabitants have a lition, that here was a city, which 
was defffoyed before” the Norman Conqueſt ; and it is 
nerally believed, that the city at this place was that 
Ane tocttum by Antoninus. nds 
At 1 village cad OCheſterfield, not half a mile from 
Wall, ſeveral Roman coins, and other remains of Roman 
antiquities have been dug up; and it is ſuppoſed that 
this alſo was 1 Roman ſtation. 
Dudley Caſtle, in this county, is ſaid to have been 
built by Dude, or Dodo, a Saxon, about the year 700. 
It is now ruinous, ſtands upon a high mountain, and 
has a lofty tower; from hence there - 5 Poet into 
five Engliſh counties, and park of Wales. At this 
caſil \Gerviſe Painell, lord of the manor, in obedience 
to Bis father's wih, fou 
ear 1161, and filled it with Cluniac monks from 
enlock, in Shropſhire, to which this houſe was 
accounted a cell. It was dedicated to St. James, and 
valued, upon the diſſolution, at thirty-ſix pounds three 
ſhillings per annum. | 
At a place in this county 8 called Chotes, 
Betram de Verdun, in the year 1176, founded an abbey 
of Ciſtertian monks; but in three years afterwards, the 


religious of this place were removed to Crockſden, 


north-weſt of Uttoxeter. This monaſtery was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary; and at the ſuppreſſion had an 
abbot and twelve monks, whoſe yearly revenues were 
rated at ninety pounds five ſhillings and eleven- pence. 
At another place in this county, anciently called De 
Sartis, William, the fon of Noel, in the time of king 


weſt- 


nded 4 moaſtery before the 


Henry II. built and endowed a priory of Black canons, 


* 


ſmall expence, to almoſt every trading 


ſubordinate to the abbey of Haghmon, in Shropſhire. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin ary, and valued, upon 
the diflolution, at one hundred and two pounds eleven 
ſhillings and a penny per annum. 

At Tettenhall, ſomewhere in this county, there was 
a collegiate church, and one of the king's free chapels, 
founded before the Conqueſt, dedicated to St. Michael, 
and valued, upon the ſuppreſſion, at twenty-one pounds 
ſix ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. 

There are in this county medicinal ſprings of various 
—_ ſome impregnated with bitumen, ſome with 
alts, and others with ſulphur. Of the bituminous 
kind, is a warm ſpring at Beresford, ſouth-eaſt of Leek, 
near the bank of the Dove;. and another at Hink, near 
Tamworth. Of the ſaline kind, the ſtrongeſt are the 
brine pits at Chartley, near Stafford, of the water of 
which as good white ſalt is made as any in England. 
— the ſprings of a weaker brine, there is one in 
Blue Hill, near Leek, which tinges the ſtones and earth 
it touches with a ruſty colour, and which galls will turn 
as black as ink. Of the ſulphureous ſort, is St. Eraſmus's 
Well at Ingeftre, two miles north-eaſt of Stafford ; and 
another ſpring at Codſal, north-weſt of Wolverhampton. 
There are alſo other medicinal waters in this county, 
not reducible to either of theſe claſſes, which are ſaid to 
have performed as great cures as Salter's Well, near 
Newcaſtle under Line, which has the reputation of 
curing the king's evil; Elder Well, at Blimhill, near 
Pinkridge, faid to cure diſarders of the eyes; and a 
well, called the Spaw, near Wolverhampton, which is 
reputed to have cured various diſeaſes of various kinds. 


re 


The principal rivers of this county are, the Trent, the 
Dove, the Thame, or Tame, and the Sow. Whence the 
Trent derives its name, is not known. It is eſteemed 
the third river in England, and riſes from two or three 
ſprings in the north-weſt part of this county, near 
Leek; a market-town : it runs ſouth-eaſt, and dividing 
Staffordſhire nearly into two equal parts, enters Derby- 
ſhire near Burton upon Trent, another market-town 
and running north-eaſt through the counties of Derby, 
Nottingham and Lincoln, falls into the river Humber, 
north of Barton in Lincolnſhire. The Dove, which 
riſes in Derbyſhire, and ſeparates that county from 
— will be deſcribed in the account of Derby- 

e. b 
Tbe Thame riſes in the ſouth part of this county, 
not far from Wolverhampton, a market- town; and 
runs ſouth-eaſt into Warwickſhire, where directing its 
courſe northward, it enters Staffordſhire again near 
Tamworth, a borough town of this county, and falls 
into the Trent a few miles north of Tamworth. 

The Sow riſes not far weſtward of Newcaſtle under 
Line, a borough town; and running ſouth-eaſt, and 
paſſing by the town of Stafford, falls into the Trent 
about three miles eaſt of Stafford. 

Other leſs conſiderable rivers of Staffordſhire are, 
Walſal Water, the Black Brook, the Pink, Eccleſhall 
Water, the Charnet, and the Hamps. 


Remarks on the InNLanyd NAviGaTION of 
Staffordſhire, 


The Trent is already navigable to ſome parts of this 
county, but the navigation expenſive and tedious ; but 
this inconvenience will be removed, and the manu- 


factures and productions of the county carried, at a 
part of the 


kingdom. 
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kingdom. In order to this; two canals are projected, 
and now carrying into execution. One of theſe canals 
is to extend from the duke of Bridgewater's navigation, 
to the Trent at Wilden in Derbythire : the other is to 
join the above canal in the neighbourhood of Haywood, 
and extend to the Severn, near Bewdley in Worceſter- 
ſhire. Both theſe canals will be carried on without any 
material interruption, except at Harecaſtle, near the 
borders of this county ; but there it follows a valley, 
which, contrary to moſt,. terminates againſt hills, 
without any winding round them; ſo that the navi- 
gation mu either have ſtopped hete, and a land- 
carriage, like thoſe in America, at the falls of their 
rivers, have been the conſequence; or the range of 
hills facing the valley pierced thrayugh. The latter, 
though an aſtoniſhing attempt, has been made, and 
will undoubtedly ſucceed. Harecaſtle being almoſt in 
the centre of the —_— a ſubterraneous paſſage, 
large enough to admit all the traffic of the canal to paſs, 
and repaſs without obſtruction, muſt be cut through the 
hill. Accordingly, the canal is carried under ground 
in its common breadth and depth; it is twelve feet 
wide, and nine high; and will extend, under a high 
range of country, above a mile and a half. The firſt, 


eſtimate, or rather ſuppaſition of the gxpence, was ten 


thouſand pounds; but it is now ſaid, that the aboy ee 


ſum will prove very inſufficient, the undertaking not 
having been duly conſidered when the eſtimate was 


made. | 
It is certainly an amazing work; about four hundred 
yards of it are finiſhed. The method of working, is 
linking ſhafts like thoſe of coal-pits, in a line over the 
courſe of the canal; engines are then erected, and the 

earth, rock, coal, and all the ſubſtances that riſe, 
drawn up by a horſe, which is kept regularly employed 

in drawing up the ſtuff,” as faſt as the workmen dig it 

below, in hollowing out the cavern: it is walled, 

paved, and arched, as they hinjſh, ' Other machines, 

worked by wind and water, are'erected alſo to draw up 

the water. The whole work is carried on regularly, 

and all obſtructions removed as faſt as.they are discovered. 

In a word, the ſucceſs of the work is not doubted; 

but as to the extent of the expence, it cannot admit oſ 
calculation, as it is* impoflible to conjecture the nature 

of the ſtrata they will have to cut through, the hardneſs 

of the rock, or the quantities of water with which they 

will be troubled. ' We were told that the navigation 

will be in ſome places neax two hundred feet helow the 

P ²˙ m ns on FO 
© By fuch noble undertakings is the preſent age pecu- 
liarly diſtinguiſhed. When agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce flouriſh, à nation grows rich and great, 
and riches cannot abound, without exciting that general 
induſtry and ſpirit for improvemenr, uhich at laſt leads 
to performing works, which, in poorer times, would be 
thought wonders. eq rey 3 1 


Air, Soil, and NATURAL PRoDUCTIONS., 


The air of Staffordſhire is in general pure and healthy; | |, 
but in ſome parts it is ſharp and cold, — | ome 
1 1 


* 


the mountainous parts. ei | 
The arable paſture land is excelleht; and even the 
mountainous parts, by good tillage, will produce con- 
ſiderable crops of corn; but are remarkable for a ſhort 
and ſweet graſs, which renders the cattle as fine as thoſe 
of Lancaſhire, On the banks of the Trent and the 
Dove, the meadows are as rich as any in England, and 
maintain great dairies, which fupply the markets with 
vaſt quantities of butter and cheeſe, The rivers afford 
plenty of various ſorts of fifh'; and the county abounds 
with all forts of proviſions. © | 
This county yields three kinds of coals, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of Pit-coal, Peacock-coal, and Cannel- 
coal. The pit-coal, which is found in various parts of 
the county, is nearly the fame: with that of Newcaſtle, 
The Peacock-coal, ſo called from its reſlecting various 
colours reſembling thoſe, of a peacock's tail, is found at 
Henley Green, near Newcaſtle under Line, and is more 
uſed in the forge than in the kitchen, The Cannel- 
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bear poliſhing, and is uſe 


crop at forty-five. The 
turnep land 


unhoed ones onl 
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coal piyes a very clear, bright flame : it is ſo hard as to 

7 in this county, for paying 

churches, and other public buildings: it is alſo manu- 
factured into ſnuff-boxes, and other toys. * 

Under the ſurface of the ground, in ſeveral parts of 


this county, are found yellow and red okres, tobacco- 


pipe clay, fullers earth, and a ſort of brick- earth which 


burns blue, and is ſuppoſed to be the earth of which the 


Romans made their urns. Stones and minerals of various 


ſorts are alſo found in this county; ſuck as fire-ftone, 


for the hearths of iron furnaces and ovens ; lime-ſtone, 
iron-ftone, or ore, the beſt kind of which is called 


 Mufh, and is found at Ruſtel, near Walſhall, a market- 


town. This is the ore from which the beſt iron is 
extracted. Some of theſe iron ſtones ate as big as the 
crown of a man's hat; and ſome of them beiag hollow 
on the inſide, contain about a pint'6f a ſharp cold liquors 
which is ſaid to be very grateful to the taſte, and of 
which the workmen are very fond. Copper ſtones, or 
ore, are dug out of Eeton Hill, near Leek ; and lead 
ore is dug in other parts of the county. Here are alſo 
found the hæmatites, or blood - ſtone, alabaſter, divers 
kinds of marble, quarry ſtones, mill-ſtones, and grind- 
ſtones of ſeveral colours. e ts 24: 
{ 


Remarks on the Hoszanpky of Staffoidſhires 


The ſoil of this county js various, but in neral 
fruitful. About Rugeley Bridge, it conliſts of clay; 
ſandy gravel and loams. The average rent of the arable 
is fourteen ſhillings, and the graſs twenty ſhillings; _ 

Farms riſe from twenty to one hundred pounds a year, 
wk = Bat r CERT ME 
OE 1; Fallow - 

2. 4 
. Barle 
- Barley. 


1: Fallow 
2. Wheat 
r 
4. Clover, 
Alſo, 


* 


And, 
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inte years: | 


1. Fallow 

2. Barley 

3- Turneps 

4. Barley. 

From Rudgeley Bridge to 

twenty ſhillings to three 

twenty-five ſhillings. 

hundred pounds a year. 

About Shenſtone the ſoil is light, ſandy, and gravelly; 

lets at fifteen ſhillings an acre upon a medium. Farms 

from twenty to four hundted pounds. 
The courſe, En dar ei ; 


1 


Litchfield; land lets from 
— an acre; average about 
arms from twenty to two 


3. Barley | | 
4. Clover, two or three years. 
farmers continue this eoutſe as follotys: 
1 . Wheat 23 1 
6 Qats. | 
| They plqugh thrice for wheat, ſow two buſhels, and 
reap on an average twenty-five. For barley they ſtir 
twice, ſow three and an half or four buſhels, and gain 
upon a medium forty, Oats they genetally ſow on turf, 
plough it once, ſow four buſhels, and reckon. the mean 
fi ſow a few peaſe;z and upon 
| d ſow fout buſhels per acre, and gain about 
thirty in return, © + . 
For rye they ſtir twice; ſometimes ſow it on turf on 
one ws two buſhels of ſeed z the crop thirty. For 
turneps they plough thrice: hoeing is comfng into 
faſhion pretty faſt z about half the crops in the country 
being now hoed, but they do it only once: the value 
of the hoed crop thirty-five ſhillings per acre, but the 
twenty ſhillings, which one would 
apprehend a ſufficient argument even to convince farmers 


themſelves. They uſe them chiefly for ſheep, 


* 


1 


| 
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2” 'Clover they Tow with ſpring corn, mow. it but once, 
und gain about two ton of hay per acre. Their culture 
of potatoes conſiſts in dunging g | 
it in; they then dibble in the potatoe flices ten inches 


from each; and while growing, hand- hoe them well. | 


The average produce per acre is about four hundred 
buſhels : they ſow wheat after them, and get fine crops. 


They have ſome marle, but not in large quantities; 


being uncertain where to find it: it is an excellent 
"manure : the colour is red; they lay ſixty- three horſe 
. a an acre. . Lime is the principal manure ; 
they lay eight quarters per acre ; it laſts good twd years, 
and colts four ſhilliugs and fix-pence a quarter, with 


carriage. They neither fold their ſheep, nor chop their 
Rubbles. They find the beſt method of uſing their | 
dung is to compoſts of it with ditch-ſtuff and | 
Toe PII 


©” They drain many of their wet lands, dig them from 


two. to three feet and a half deep, four in width at | 
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land, and digging 


bottom, and fourteen at top, fill up with ſtones a foot 


deep, ti 
Hillings per acre. It is moſtly uſed for dairying: an 
acre they reckon ſufficient to ſummer- feed a cow: the 
beſt farmers manure it with compoſts of dung and earth. 


then lay in the ſods and earth. 


from ſixty to eighty ſtone: they reckon the annual 
g- at five pounds ten ſhillings, or ſix pounds. 
e average quantity of milk per day fix gallons. To 


graſs land lets from twenty to twenty-five | 


The breed of cattle is the long horns; ' oxen fat 


twenty cows they keep about fix hogs. The winter 


food is ſtraw; and at, and after calving, hay. The 


calves for killing fuck three or four weeks, but for || 


: 


rearin 
maid 
thirty | 
fifteen hundred weight of hay on an average; they then 
keep them in the farm-yard. . 
Upon fatting a beaſt, of forty (core they reckon forty 
ſhillings profit. . 1 
Their hogs fat up to twenty ſcore. ,. _ | 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from ten to two hundred, 
the profit varies from eight to twenty ſhillings. The 
winter and ſpring food is turneps ; the joiſt upon which 
four pence per week. The 2 fleece eight pounds. 
In their tillage they reckon ſix horſes neceſſary for 
the management of an hundred acres of arable land, 
uſe three or four in a plough, and do an acre a day. 
The annual! expence of a horſe they reckon at ten 
pounds. The ſummer joiſt is fifty ſhillings: There 
are a few ox · teams; but horſes are ſuppoſed to be much 
the beſt, ſo that the number decreaſes. They do not 
break up their ſtubbles for a fallow till the ſpring. 
The price of -ploughing ſive ſhillipgs per acre; the 
depth from two to four inches. Many farmers cut 
ſtraw into chaff, which is the firſt time we have met 


with the praQtice this age. nne 
The hire of a cart, three horſes and a driver a day, 
wy hundred and fifty 


is ſeven ſhillings. 
In ſtocking farms, they reckon two 
pounds ſufficient for one of one hundred pounds a yeat. 
Lands fel] at from thirty to thirty - ſive years purchaſe. 
There are many ſmall eſtates of one, two, and three 


Fe takes care of. The ſummer joiſt is 
i 


undred pounds a per... .-T 
14 are both gathered ind, compounded ; if the 
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Barley, three ſhillin LISTED 
OSOats, tw ſhillings and fax-pence, . 
Peeaſe, two thillings. and ſix-pence. 


Port rates, fix-pence in the pound; the women 
children are in idleneſs, but tea-drinkers 
The farmers ry their corn ten miles. 
” Leaſes are generally for terms of ſeven or fourteen 
rs ; but ſome for two and three lives. | th 
© The following particulars of, farms will ſhew the 
gneral'eeconomy of the count. 
e een 
ee 1 00 table 1 | 
— do graſs 4 4 os 
” | "# i493 
As nent 
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not at all. Ten cows is the number a dairy- 1 


lings ; and in winter they reckon, a cow to cat | 


* N 
410 
4 


* value fofty 


* 


: 3's 10 horſes 
12 draft oxen 
26 cows 
30 fatting beaſts 
200 ſheep (and more in winter) 
4 men 
2 boys 
| 4 maids 
| 10 labourers. 
Another, be 0 , 
250 acres in all 
130 arable 
120 graſs 
L. 210 rent 
8 horſes 
' 8 oxen 
15 cows 
rh Hay 40 ſheep 
2 men 


1 boy 
Z labourers. | 
| vil 6d b& Br O'-U © 
In harveſt, one ſhilling, and beer. 
In hay-time, ditto. E 
In winter, ten-pence, and ditto. 


Reaping wheat, ſeven to ten ſhillings per acre. | 
Mowing. corn, two ſhillings, to two ſhilliugs and 


: 


ſix- pence. 
——- graſs, two to three ſhillings, 
HFoeing turneps, five ſhillings. | 
Ditching, ſix- pence per eig yards. 
Threſhing wheat, four- pence per buſhel, 
barley, two-pence. 
oats, three half-pence to two-pence. 
| beans, one penny to two-pence, | 
Digging, fix-pence per eight yards ſquare. _ | 
; „ a year's earnings of 3 939 0TY fifteen 
pounds. , Was 1543 - 
© Firſt man's wages, ten to twelve pounds. 
Next ditto, fix to ſeven pounds. | 
Boy of ten or twelve years, fifty ſhillings. 
Dairy-maids, three to five pounds. 
Other ditto, fifty ſhillings. 8 
Women per day in harveſt, ſix-pence and board. 
In hay-time, ditto. n | | 
In winter, five-pence and beer. 
Value of a man's board, waſhing and lodging, nine 
pounds. 0 


At Aſton the ſoil is all ſandy; lets from fifteen to 
twenty ſhillings an acre. Farms moſtly ſmall, but from 
twenty to two hundred. 
The courſes, : 121 

1. Turneps 

2. Barley 

3. Oats 
4. Clover two 
7 5. Wheat; | 


* 


years, ſome few add 


And, 1 3 Iz i! 
I, Turneps 
» | 2. Barley 
3. Oats 


4. Clover 
5. Oats 
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For wheat they plough four times, ſow two buſhels 
and a half, and reap from twenty-three to twenty-five. 
They give three ſtirrings for barley, ſow from three to 
four buſhels, and reckon — 2 the average pro- 
duce. For oats they give but one earth, ſow five buſhels, 
and gain upon a medium four quarters. They plough 
but once for peaſe, ſow three buſhels, and ſometimes 
hand- hoe them; the crop twenty buſhels. Turneps 
they prepare for by three ſtirrings; hoeing is now com- 
mon; generally once, and ſometimes twice? the average 
ſhillings per acre. They reckon the hoed 
crops better than the unhoed, by twenty ſhillings an 
acre; they are uſed for ſheep and beaſts. Clover they 


' ſow with ſpring corn, mew it once, and gain about 
a ton 


' ACTC, 
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a ton and a half of hay per acre, A little buck-wheat 
is cultivated for ſwine. | 

For potatoes they dig up graſs land, and dibble in the 
ets; get fine crops of five or fix hundred bufhels per 
acre; and very good wheat after them, 

Lime is their principal manure ; they Jay nine quarters 
per acre, at two ſhillings a quarter, beſides ioading ; 
they mix it with dung, earth, &c. | 

Hollow draining is not uncommon in this nt 4, 
they dig them from two to four feet deep, generally 
until they come to a bed of gravel : they fill them up a 
foot deep with furnace, cinders, heath, ling, &c. &c. 
They are from four to eight inches wide at bottom, 
and twenty inches, or two feety at top. . 

Good graſs land lets from twenty to forty ſhillings an 

Moſt of it is applied to feeding cows, for 
ſupplying Birmingham with milk. Many farmers 
manure it. The product of cows in that way amounts 
from fix to ten pounds a cow; a middling one will give 
ſix or ſeven gallons a day. The winter food is hay 
alone, of which they eat in general three hundred 
weight a week. The calves do not ſuck above two 
weeks, The ſummer joiſt per cow is one ſhilling and 
ſix-pence a week: in the winter, after calving, they 
are kept in the houſe. . 

Sheep are kept only by farmers that have a right of 
commonage; the profit they calculate at eight ſhillings 
a head. The average fleece, two pounds and a half to 
three pounds. 

In their tillage they reckon ſix horſes neceſſary for the 
management of an hundred acres of arable land : they 
- uſe two or three in a plough, and do an acre a day. 
The annual expence per horſe they calculate at five 
pounds : the ſummer joiſt two ſhillings a week: 


They break up their fallows for turneps at Chriſtmas; . 


the depth of ſtirring in general from three to ſix inches: 
much ſtraw is here cut into chaff. 

The hire of a cart, three horſes, and driver, five 
ſhillings, to five ſhillings and fix-pence. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The principal manufactures of this county are cloth 
and iron utenſils, all kinds of which are made here in 
great perfection, 


City, and MARKET Towns. 


The city is Litchfield ; and the market-towns are, 
Betley, Brewood, Bromley-Abbots, Burton upon Trent, 
Cheadley, Eccleſhall, Kinver, Leek, Newcaſtle under 
Line, Penkridge, Rugeley, Stafford, Stone, Tamworth, 
Tutbury, Uttoxeter, Walſhall, and Wolverhampton. 
We entered this county near Newport, in Shropſhire, 
and continued our journey to Stafford, the ſhire-town, 
where the aſſizes are held. It is an ancient borough, 
governed by a mayor, recorder, ten aldermen, twenty 
common-councilmen, a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants 
at mace. The ſituation of this town is low, upon the 
banks of the river Sow, one hundred and thirty-five- 
miles from London. Here are two handſome pariſh- 
churches, a free-ſchool, and an hoſpital, built, towards 
the cloſe of the laſt century, by Mr. Martin Noel, a 
native of this place: and here is a fpacious market- 
place, in which ſtands the ſhire hall, and a ſtone 
bridge over the Sow, Stafford. is ſaid to have been 
founded by the widow of Ethelred, earl of Mercia, 
who made it the chief town of the ſhire, It is well 
built and paved, and much increaſed both in wealth and 
inhabitants, by its manufacture in cloth: the buildings 
are for the moſt part of ſtone and ſlate, and ſome of 
them are very modern, The old cuſtom of Borough- 
Engliſh, which has frequently been mentioned in this 
work, is ſtill kept up here. In Doomſday-book, which 
contains a ſurvey of England in the time of William 
the Conqueror, this town is termed a city ; but though 
it is in general eſteemed more commodious for tranſacting 
the county buſineſs, it is now much inferior to Litehfield. 
William the Conqueror built a caſtle here, which is 
now entirely deſtroyed ; and the town is thought te 
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have been once walled in, from ſome remaining walls 
that are ſtill to be ſeen round it. By virtue of a ſtatute 
of queen Elizabeth; not only the county affizes; but 
the quarter ſeſſions are always to be kept here. This 
town was incorporated by king John, and confirmed 
and enlarged in its charter by Edward IV. The barony 
of Stafford, from the Conquerot's reign to that bf 
Edward III. is ſaid to have ſurpaſſed in its extent moſt 
others in England : there belonged to it ſixty knights- 
fees, and eighty villages were held of it; but by the 
attainder of Henry Stafford, duke of Bucks, it was 
diſſolved. This town, as well as ſome others in this 


county, is famous for excellent ale; 


Here is a chureh dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which 
was a very ancient free chapel royal, and given by kin 
Stephen to the biſhop and chapters of Litchfield an 
Coventry, It conſiſted, upon the diſſolution, of a dean, 
and thirteen prebendaries. The deanery was valued at 
thirty-five pounds thirteen ſhillings and ten-pence ; but 
all the prebendaries at no more than thirty-eight pounds 
per annum. LS 

About the year 1180, here was a priory of Black 
canons, founded by Richard Peche, biſhop of Coventry 
and Litchfield, and dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr, 
At the time of the diſſolution, there were in this houſe 
ſeven religious, who had yearly revenues computed to 
be worth one hundred and ninety-eight pounds and 
nine-pence. 

In the north part of this town there was a houſe of 
Franciſcan friars before the year 1282, the tenth of 
Edward I. valued upon the diſſolution at thirty-five 
puunds thirteen ſhillings and ten-pence fer annum. 

There was in the caſtle, which we have mentioned to 
have been formerly here, a free chapel dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. * | 

Ralph, lord ord, about the year 1 veto 
the friars Heremites, of the order of St. Adin, 1 
of e in the ſouth ſuburb of this town, called 
Forbridge, upon which were founded a church, dormi- 
tory, refectory, and other uſeful buildings. N | 

ear the convent of the friars Heremites, in this 
town, there was a free chapel or hoſpital, dedicated to 
St. John, which had a maſter and ſeveral poor brethren ; 
and was valued, upon the ſuppreſſion, at ten pounds 
por annum, 1 N 

Here was alſo an hoſpital or free chapel, dedicated to 
St. Leonard z which was valued, upon the diſſolution, 
unds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 

Stafford ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and five annual fairs, viz. 
Tueſday before Shrove-Tueſday, and the fourteenth of 
May, for horſes and cattle ; the twenty-ninth of June, 
for wool ; the ſecond of October, for colts; and the 
fourth of December, for cattle and ſwine. 

At Gnoſtall, ſouth-weſt of this town, there is a 
church, which had peculiar privileges and cuſtoms 
belonging to it, as far back as the time of Henry I. 
This church was given by king Stephen to the cathedral 
of Litchfield; but afterwards it became a royal free 
chapel, and was enjoyed by ſecular canons at the diſſo- 
lution, who Nad yearly revenues to the amount of forty- 
ſeven pounds ſix ſhillings and eight-pence. 

In the -neighbourhood of Stafford is Ingeſtra, where 
the late Walter Chetwynd, Eſq; built, or rather rebuilt 
a very fine church at his own charge; and where the 
late lord viſcount Chetwynd has, with a profufion of 
expence, laid out the fineſt park and gardens that are in 
this part of England. 

About a mile from this place lies Shuckborow-Manor, 
the ſeat of Thomas Anſon, Eſq; elder brother to lord 
Anſon. The houſe ſtands near the Trent; and the 
gardens, which are laid out in a fine taſte, are ſituated 
on the banks of the river, There are ſome ruins, 
built with large ſtones which the preſent poſſeſſor found 
on the ſpot, and which have a very effect, 

At the bottom of the garden, in the public road, is a 
large ſtanding water, which in winter, and after great 
rains, is impaſſable: over it is a tone bridge of thirty- 
nine arches, for horſe and foot paſſengers, but for wheel» 
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. Carriages it is too narrow. 
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Not far from Shuckborow-Manor is Beaudeſert, a 
famous old ſeat, ſaid to be built by Hugh Lupus, earl 
.of Chefter. The name indeed intimates it to be of 

orman or French original ; at preſent it is in the noble 
family of Paget. The park is exceeding fine, and the 
fituation delightfully pleaſant ; but the houſe is ancient. 
In the park is a much eſteemed piece of antiquity, 
which is a large camp or fortification, ſurrounded with 
a a double trench, very large and deep. 

On the left of the road is Ouſſey, the ſeat of Sir 
William Oufley,. The houſe is ancient, and ſituated 
low among the marſhes, with the river running in front. 
The park is ſeparated from the houſe and gardens, and 
ſtands on a ri on the right of t 
the front of the houſe, next Ouſley-Bridge, grows an 
old cedar- tree, whoſe branches extend ſo far, and fo 
low, as to cover intirely that front of the houſe. | 

From hence we paſſed on to Penkridge. This town 
derives its name from its ſituation upon the river Penk, 
over which it has a ſtone bridge. It is one hundred and 
twenty-one miles diftant from London, and noted for 
having one of the moſt conſiderable fairs in the world 
for horſes, both for the ſaddle and draught. 

Penkridge, in the opinion of Mr. Camden, is the 
Pennocrucium of Antoninus; but this town lying a 
mile or two north of the military way; and there being 
ſcarce. any other grounds for this conjecture but the 
fimilitude of names, Dr. Plot, who wrote the natural 
hiſtory of Staffordſhire, places the Pennocrucium at 
Streeton, upon Ikenild-ſtreet, near Tutbury. 

There was a collegiate church at Penkridge, dedicated 
to St. Michael the Archan 
and churches of Litchfield and Coventry, before the 
reign of king Stephen. The advowſon of the church 
bad the manor were granted by one Hugh Haoſe to the 
archbiſhop of Dublin, in Ireland. hat biſhop at 
length became perpetual dean of this church, and bad 
the collation of all the prebendaries, who were thirteen 
in number. about the time of the diſſolution, and had 
revenues valued at one hundred and fix pounds fifteen 
ſhillings and a penny per annum. 

" This town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. the ſecond of September, and the 
tenth of October, for ſaddle horſes and colts. 

At Lapley, ſouth-weſt of Penkridge, there was an 
alien priory of Black monks from the abbey of St. 
Remigius at Rheims, to which it was given in the time 
of Edward the Confeſſor, by Algar, earl of Cheſter. 
we paſſed on to Brewood, a 


Leaving Penkrid 
tt a free-ſchool, one hundred miles 


5 little town, w 
| ee London. 3 
In the year * on the night of the fourth oſ 
November, in the ſpace of three hours, three ſucceſſive 
ſhocks of an earthquake, accompanied with a rumblin 
noiſe like diſtant thunder, were feſt in this town, — 
the neighbourhood round it; and the night following, 
Another leſs conſiderable ſhuck, attended with the like 
rumbling noiſe, was perceived about this place. 

In the time of King Richard I, there was a ſmall 
Benedictine nunnery in this town, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and valued upon the diflolution at eleven 
pounds one ſhilling and fix-pence per annum. 

Brewood has a weekly market on Tueſday, and an 
annual fair held on the nineteenth of September, for 
horſes and cattle. ..... 

At Hilton, near this town, Henry de Audley, in the 
year 1223, founded an 27 of Ciſtertian monks, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and valued, upon the 
ſuppreſſion, at eighty-nine pounds ten (hillings and a 


penny er umm. 
Wolverhampton, the next town we viſited, was an- 
ciently called Hampton; and ſo large a pariſh, that it 
meaſured near thirty miles in compaſs, and contained 
ſeventeen 16 In the year 996, a priory was 
erected here by king Edgar, according to Sir William 
Dugdale, at the requeſt of his dying ſiſter, Wulfruna ; 
but others ſay, the lady herſelf was the founder: from 
this cir nce, the place was called Wulfrune's- 
Hampton, which has ſince been corrupted into the 
preſent name: It ſtands upou a bigh ground, one 


road, In 


„and given to the biſhops 
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hundred and ſeventeen miles from London; and is a 
populous town, well built, and the ſtreets handſomely 
paved; but the inhabitants are fo ill ſupplied with water, 
that all they receive, except what the rain furniſhes 
them with, is from four weak ſprings of different 
qualities, known by the names of Pudding-well, Horſe. 
well, Waſhing-well, and Meat-well ; all appropriated 
to their ſeveral uſes. From the laſt they fetch all the 
water which they uſe for boiling, or brewing, in leather 
budgets laid acroſs a horſe, with a funnel at the top, 
by which they fill them; and to the other three wells 
they carry their tripe, horſes, and linen. Notwith- 
ſtanding the adjacent coal- mines, this town is eſteemed 
remarkably healthy, which is aſcribed to its high 
ſituation, and the great ſcarcity of water. It has been 
obſerved, the plague was hardly ever known here, but 
the ſmall-pox often, which is ſaid to be an indication of 
the wholeſomeneſs of the air. | 

Here is a collegiate church, which is arinexed to the 
dean and chapter of Windſor; with a tower, in which 
are ſeven bells. The pulpit is very ancient, and of ſtone. 
In the church are ſeveral old monuments, and a braſs 
ſtatue of Sir Richard Leveſon, who engaged the Spaniards 
under Sir Francis Drake; and in the church-yard is an 
antique ſtone croſs. A charity-ſchool was erected here 
and endowed by Stephen Jennings, a native of this 
place, and lord mayor of London in the year 1608; 
and here are two other. charity-ſchools, ſupported b 
ſubſcription; one for fifty boys, who are taught and 
cloathed ; and the other forty girls, part of whom 
are alſo cloathed. | 

The chief manufacturers of this town are lockſmiths, 
who are eſteemed the moſt expert of that trade in 
England : they are fo curious in this art, that they can 


| contrive a lock in ſuch a manner, that if a ſervant is 


ſent into the cloſet with the maſter key, or their own, 
it will ſhew how many times that ſervant has gone in at 
any diſtance of time, and how many times the lock has 
been ſhut for a whole year, ſome of them being made 
to diſcover five hundred or a thouſand times, It is alſo 
ſaid, that a very fine lock was made in this town, ſold 
for twenty pounds, which had a ſet of chimes in it that. 
would ſtrike at any hour the owner ſhould think fit, 

In the year. 1394, Clement Luſon, and William 
Waterfall, founded an hoſpital at this place, for one 
prieſt and fix poor men, which was dedicated to the 
Vigia Mary ; but its revenues are not known. | 

olverhampton has a weekly market on Wedneſday, 
and an annual fair held on the tenth of July, for com, 
modities of all ſorts. | 

Wrotteſley, north-weſt of Wolverhampton, deſerves 
particular mention, as it contains the ruins of an old 
city, ſuppoſed to have been either Britiſh or Danjſh. 
It appears to have been three or four miles in tircum- 
ference. Stones of a prodigious ſize have been found 
here; one of which, after having been hewn, is ſaid to 
have made an hundred loads; and another, after ten 
loads were cut off from.it, required thirty yoke of oxen 
to draw it, and was made into a great ciſtern in a malt- 
houſe here, which wets thirty-ſeven ſtrikes of barley at 
one time. 

In the hall of Dudley-Caſtle, about four miles from 
Wolverhampton, there is a table of one intire oak 
plank, which was originally ſeventy-two feet nine 
inches long, and: three feet broad, but was reduced to 
its preſent length of fifty-two feet, to ſuit the hall it 
ſtands in. 

At Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton, there is a 
paſture called the Clots, in which, if any horned cattle 
| graze for one : ſummer, their colour, however black 
| before, will, it is ſaid, turn to a whitiſh dun. 

Not far from Wolverhampton, at a place. called 
Stetfold, there is a church, the ſteeple of which was 
repaired upwards of a century 3 and it has been 
affirmed by the inhabitants, that the top-ſtone of this 
prom being thrown by one of the workmen from the 
pinnacle into the church-yard, broke into two pieces, 
and difcovered a living toad in the centre of it, which 


: 


died ſoog after it was expoſed to the air. 
16 — | There 
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There was found, in the — 1700, at Pattingham, 
weſt of Wolverhampton, a large torquis or chain of 
fine gold, for the arm or neck : it meaſured two feet in 
length, and weighed three pounds two ounces : the 
links were curiouſly wreathed, and ſo very flexible, that 
it would fit ſeveral ſizes. The torquis'was wore as well 
by the ancient Britons as by the Romans. | 

We next paſſed through Kinver, or Kinfare, a place 
of no note, one hundred and nine miles from London. 
It is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from ſome Saxon 
king's having made this his head quarters, or from his 
having ſtopped here upon a march. Here is an ancient 
fortification, of an oblong form, the longeſt fide 
meaſuring about three hundred yards': and in a piece of 
paſture-ground near this town, there is a large ſtone, 
ſix feet high, and twelve feet in circumference, which 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood call Battle Stone, 
or Balt Stone. In the top of this ſtone are two notches, 
which form the referablants of three heads, Some 
perſons ſuppoſe the ſtone to have been a Britiſh deity ; 
and others are of opinion, that it was put up by the 
ancient Britons as a memorial of a battle fought in this 

lace, 5 

F Upon Aſhwood Heath, north-eaſt of Kinver, there 
is a large intrenchment, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
Roman ; and at Barrow-hill, in this neighbourhood, 
are two uniform Roman tumuli, or barrows, conſiſting 
of ſolid rock, which Dr. Plot' ſuppoſes to have been 
petrified by ſubterraneous heat. 7 | 

At Abbots-Caſtle, north-weſt , of Kinver, upon the 
borders of Shropſhire, there is an' ancient fortification, 
which ſtands on a high promontory, and is ſuppoſed to 
have been Britiſh, Ir has a ſteep ridge for half a mile 
together, with hollows cut in the ground, over which 
the tents are ſuppoſed to have been pitched. 

From hence we paſſed on to Walſhall, or Walſall, 
pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, by the fide of a river of 
the ſame name, one hundred and thirteen miles from 
London. It is a corporation town, governed by a 
mayor and other magiſtrates: in and near it are ſeveral 
mines of iron, wherewith the townſmen make ſpurs, 
bridle-bits, ſtirrups, buckles, &c. which are the chief 
manufactures of this place, and in which the inhabitants 
carry on a conſiderable trade. 7 +4 
town, of diſtributing, 'on the eve of Epiphany, a preſent 
of one penny to all perſons then reſiding in the town, 
whether ſtrangers or inhabitants. 


Walſhall has a weekly market on Tueſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz.” the twentv- fourth of February, and 


Whitſun-Tueſday, for horſes and cattle; and Tueſday 


before the tenth of October, for horſes, cattle, cheeſe, 


and onions. 


| | | | 
At Horborn, ſouth of Walſhall, on the borders of 


Warwickſhire, reſided one John Sands, who died in the 
year 1625, at the age of one hundred and forty years; 
and his wife lived to be one hundred and twenty. _ 
In a place called Berry Bank, at Darleſton, about a 
mile ſouth-weſt of Walfhall, are the ruins of a large 
caſtle, which, according to tradition, was the ſeat of 
Wolphere, the Mercian king, who murdered his two 
ſons for embracing Chriſtianity, | oP, 

At Sandwell, fouth of Walſhall, William, ſon of 
Guy de Offney, about the beginning of the reign. o 
king Richard I. and in the year 1100, founded a, ſmall 
— of Benedictine monks: it was dedicated to St. 

ary Magdalen, and was ſuppreſfed by Cardinal Wolſey 
in the reign of Henry VIII. when its revenues were 
rated at thirty-eight pounds eight ſhillings and ſeven- 
pence per annum. 

Continuing our courſe, we entered Litchfield, or 
Lichfield. The name of this town is a corruption 
Licidfeld, the ancient Britiſh name, which ſignifies 4 
Field of Carcaſes, a great ſlaughter of Chriſtians having 
been made here in the time of the perſecution” under the 
emperor Diocleſian. 5 8 

This city, united with that of- Coventry, in War- 
wickſhire, 1s the ſee of a biſhop, who is called Biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry : it is both a city and county 
incorporated by king Edward VI. and governed by two 


here is an ancient and extraordinary cuſtom in this. 


| 
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bailiffs, twenty-four burgeſſes, a recorder, a ſheriff, à 
ſteward, and other officers. The diſtrict comprehended 
in the county of this city, is ten or twelve miles in 


by 


circumference; and the ſheriff rides round it in pro- 
ceffion on the eighth of September annually, and then 
gives the corporation and neighbouring gentry a genteel 
entertainment. | | 
Litchfield ſtands in a valley, one hundred and eighteen 
mijes from London, and three miles ſouth of the Trent; 
and is divided by a ftream which runs into that river, 
The diviſion on the ſouth ſide of this ſtream is called 
the City, and that on the north is called the Cloſe, 
from its being incloſed by a wall and a dry ditch on 
every fide, except that next the city: both parts are 
connected by two bridges, but the city is by much the 
largeſt. ' Litchfield: is Drake perſons thought to be the 
.moſt conſiderable .city in the north-weſt of England, 
Cheſter excepted. It is a long, ſtraggling place, but 
has ſome handſome houſes ; the ftreets are well paved, 


and kept clean; and this being a great thoroughfare 


from London to the north-weſt counties, here are ſeveral 
very good inns, 

This city has a cathedral, and three pariſſi-churches. 
The cathedral, which ſtands in the Cloſe, was founded 
in the year 1148: it ſuffered much in the civil wars 
under Charles I. but it was ſo effectually repaired ſoon 
after the Reſtoration, that it is now, without exception, 
one of the nobleſt Gothic ſtructures in England... It 
extends in length, on the inſide, four hundred and fifty 
feet, of which the choir is one hundred and ten, and it 
is eighty feet broad. There is a fine lofty ſteeple over 
the middle of the church. The front is 2 with a 
good portico, and over that are two correſponding ſpires. 
Above the portico alſo are twenty-ſix ſtatues of the 
prophets, apoſtles, and, king of Judah as large as life. 
There are. alſo ſeveral ſtatues in the inſide of this church. 
The choir is in great part paved with alabaſter and 
cannel- coal, in imitation of black and white marble ; 
and behind the choir is a neat chapel. The prebendaries 
ſtalls are of excellent workmanſhip: they were erected 
at the charge of ſome gentlemen in the county; and 
each ſtall bears the name and arms of the donor. Though 
this church, upon the whole, is very elegant, it is 
nevertheleſs flat, and wants projection, or as it is termed 
by architects, relief to give it boldneſs. The two 
towers are much too low for their breadth, and appear 
very heavy for want of windows, eſpecially where the 
bells hang. The circular ſtair-caſes projecting octo- 
gonally at one angle only of each, without any of the 
other three angles anſwering, is a great irregularity; 


but the ſpires above are carried up in an 8 


beautiful taſle, and far exceed any thing of the ki 

ever ſeen. The middle ſpire and tower are much higher 
than thoſe at the weſt end, and are equally beautiful, 
The great window over the middle door is very large, 
and its pediment finely adorned, a large crols termi · 
nating the top of it. | | 
To this cathedral belongs a biſhop, dean, precentor, 
chancellor, treaſurer, four archdeacons, twenty-ſeven 
prebendaries, five, prieſt-vicars, ſeven lay-clerks, or 
ſinging-men, eight choriſters, and other officers and 
ſervants, The revenues of this biſhopric were valued, 
upon the diſſolution, at ſeven hundred and ninety-five 
pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and ſix-pence per annum. 
In the Cloſe are, a palace for the biſhop, a houſe for 
the dean, and very handſome houſes fonthe prebendaries. 
The ſub-chanter, ſachriſt, vicars, aud clerks of the 
cathedral, ſeem to have been collegiate ſince the year 
1240 : their revenues were valued, upon the diſſolution, 
at two hundred and two pounds one ſhilling per annum. 


The choriſters of this church had alſo diſtinct eſtates 


appropriated to them, which were yalued, on the ſup- 


preſſion, at thirty-nine pounds nine ſhillings and ſeven- 
pence per annum. | 


Oſwy,, king of Mercia, is ſaid to have built a cathedral 


church, in the year 656, or 657; and about the year. 


789, king Offa, by the favour of pope Adrian, made it 
an archiepiſcopal ſee; but about ten years afterwards, 
Litchfield loft this honour, and its church and dioceſe 
were again ſubjected to the metropolitical ſee of 3 

ury 
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bury. In the year 1075, this ſee was tranſlated to by ques Elizabeth, and a fine hoſpital, founded by 
" Cheſter, and from thence in 1102, to Coventry; but Cuy, the founder of the noble hofpital that bears 
in a ſhort time afterwards the biſhops ſettled here again, | his name in the borough of Southwa:k, of which 
and Roger de Clinton about the year 1140, not only | mention has been made in the account of London. 
founded the cathedral we have above deſcribed, which | This town has a, conſiderable trade in narrow cloths, 
be dedicated to St. Mary and St. Chadd, but alſo reſtored | and other manufactures. | | | 
and augmented the chapter. 3 Here are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of a large trench, 
Here are three other pariſh churches, but nothing in | called King's Ditch, in which ſpear heads, and bones, 
them remarkable, except that, to St. Michael's belongs | both of men and horſes, have been dug up. 
a church-yard which contains ſix or ſeven acres of | Before the end of the tenth century, here was a con- 
und, | vent of religious, concerning which no particulars are 
In this city there is a gaol for felons and debtors ap- | known. 
rehended within its liberties; a free-ſchool, and a] Here likewiſe was an hoſpital dedicated to St. James, 
ge and well endowed hoſpital for the relief of the | which was rated upon the diſſolution at three pounds 
the poor; and in the neighbourhood of this city there | ſix ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. | 
are frequent horſe races. This place is famous for | This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
e ale. | | weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, 
About the year 1229, Alexander, biſhop of Litchfield, viz. May 4, for cattle and ſheep; July. 26, for cattle 
founded a houſe of Grey-friars in the ſouth part of the | and wool ; and October 24, for cattle of all forts, - 
3 Jobs and near it is a college or priory dedicated to St. | At Wiggington, north of Tamworth, are ſeveral 
I 
the ſi 
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in which was a maſter and fellows, who, upon | Roman tumuli, called here lows, ſome of which having 
on, were endowed with yearly revenues to] been dug up, diſcoyered aſhes, charcoal, and pieces of 
the amount of 461. 188. 1d. The founder of this | burnt bones. 
hoſpital is not known, but it is ſtill in being. South-weſt of Tamworth, at a place called Canwell, 
Here was formerly a caftle, but it has long fince been | Geva, daughter of Hugh earl of Cheſter, and widow 
deſtroyed. © Ng of Jeffrey Riddell, about the year 1142, founded a 
Litchfield ſends two members to parliament ; has two | priory 7 Benedictine monks, which was dedicated to 
wry markets, on 2 and Friday, and three | St, Mary, St. Giles, and All Saints. It went to decay, 
annual fairs, viz. Shrove-Monday, for cattle, ſheep, | and being a poor cell for one monk was ſuppreſſed by 
bacon, cheeſe, and iron; May 12, for ſheep and other | Cardinal Wolſey, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
cattlez and Friday before November 8, for geeſe and | We next came to Rugeley, a handſome well built 
| * „% I town, one hundred and twenty ſix miles from London, 
Not far from this city, there is a ditch which affords | in the road from that city to Lancaſhire and Cheſhire : 
a kind of natural phoſphoras ; for the mud of this ditch, | it contains nothing worthy of notice but baving a 
"rubbed upon any thing in the dark, emits a faint bluiſh | weekly market on "Tueſday, and two annual fairs, viz, 
flame for near a quarter of an hour. | June 26, and October 21, for ſaddle-horſes and colts. 
At Radmore, north-weſt of Litchfield, there was an | On one fide of Cankwood-chaſe, in the neighbour- 
abbey of Ciſtertian monks, founded by the Empreſs | hood of this town, there is a paper-mill. | 
Maud, about the year 1140, and dedicated to the Virgin | At Blithbury, near Rugeley, was a fmall monaſtery, 
Mary; but this being found an inconvenient place, the | founded about the beginning of the reign of king 
monks were removed to Stanley, near the city of | Stephen, by Hugh Malyeyſin: it was dedicated to st. 
Coventry, in Warwickſhire. 3 Iles, and conſiſted of nuns of the order of St. 
Roger, biſhop of Cheſter, in cer 1140, founded a | Benedict. | | 
religious houſe at Torwell, north-weſt of Litchfield. | Before the year 1146, there was an hermitage at 
It was dedicated to the 3 Mary, and was at firſt | Colwich near, Rugeley, which was given by Nicholas 
called an abbey, and poſſt by regular canons, or de reſelei Fitz Nigell, to the priory of 2 
Hermits, but afterwards by Benedictine nuns, and became | near the fi of Coventry, in Warwickſhire; upon which 
a ſmall priory, which was ſuppreſſed by Thomas Wolſey, here was placed a ſmall convent of Black canons. 
biſhop of York. I. Continuing our journey we arrived at Burton, on 
From this' place we proceeded to Tamworth. The | the north fide of the Trent, one hundred and twenty- 
name of this town is derived from the river Tame, three miles from London, It was formerly remarkable 
upon the banks of which it ſtands, and the Saxon word | for an abbey, and for its alabaſter works, but at preſent 
Scoith, 'which ſignifies a yard, farm, or an iſland. | 'tis chiefly noted for its excellent ale. Here was for- 
This town is ſo divided by the river Tame, | merly a caſtle which belonged to the Ferrar's family; 
that one half of it, which ſtands upon the weſtern | but the principal ſtructure this town has now to boaſt of 
bank of that river, is in Staffordſhire, and the other | is its bridge over the Trent, which, except the bridge 
half in Warwickſhire; for which reaſon each fide | of Weſtminſter, is thought to be the fineſt piece of 
chuſes a repreſentative in parliament; and the borough | workmanſhip of any civil public building in England. 
is by ſome Writers placed in Staffordſhire, and by others | It is built of ſquared free-ſtone, is above a quarter of a 
in Warwickſhire. * Tamworth is a fine pleafant trading | mile in length, and conſiſts of thirty-ſeven arches, 
town 107 miles from London, the moſt ancient in this | through which the river runs and here divides into three 
of n and formerly the royal ſeat of the | channels, The -pariſh church joins to the decayed 
Mercian kings. It was deſtr by the Danes, and | abbey, This houſe was founded and endowed by Wal- 
rebuilt vy queen Ethelfleda, who added a ſtrong tower | frie Spot, in the year 1009, for Beneditine monks, 
to it, ſtood below that which is the preſent caſtle. | dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and St. Modwin, and 
This borough continued in the crown from the time | valued upon the diffolution at two hundred and ſixty- 
of Edward the Conſeſſor to Henry III. when it was | ſeven pounds fourteen ſhillings and ———— 7 
granted" in fee-farm ; after which it decayed, and had | Its abbot being mitred ſate in parliament. In the year 
almoſt loſt the name of borough; but queen Elizabeth | 1 541, king Henry VIII. founded on the fite of this 
upon the petition of the townſmen made it a corporation, | abbey, a church and college, for a dean and canon, 
under whoſe charter it is governed, by a high Reward, | dedicated to Jeſus Chriſt, and the Virgin Mary, but 
two bailiffs, one for each county, a recorder, a town- this college was diſſolved before the. thirty-firſt of 


| elerk, an uader-fteward, twenty-four principal bur- | January, 1545. Burton conſiſts. chiefly of one long 
— gelles, two jeans at made, and other officers, The] ftreet, extending from the abbey to the wing Here 
, © corporation have power to keep a three weeks court] was lately, if there is not ſtill, a good manufacture of 


of record, and i Eourt-leet twice a year; and they have cloth; which was carried on to great advantage. Barges 
a gaol and a common ſeal. F | come up hither, by the help of art, with a full ſtream, 
In the -Staffordſhire-fide of this town there is a| in a deep, ſafe channel. 

church, which is collegiate, a Aa ſchool, founded] Tf 
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This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
four annual fairs, viz. April 5, for black cattle and 
horſes ; Holy- Thurſday, for black cattle; July 16, 
of no note; and October 29, a conſiderable fair for 
horſes and horned cattle. 

Betwixt the . rivers Trent, Dove, and Blith, near 
this town, is Needwood, a large foreſt, with many parts 
in it, where the neighbouring gentry frequently divert 
themſelves with hunting and horſe-races, 

From Burton we came to Tutbury, or Stuteſbury, 
ſituated near the Dove, a little before it falls into the 
Trent, one hundred and twenty miles from London. He 
had a caſtle with a fmall monaſtery, built by Henry de 
Ferrars, 3 Norman, to whom it was given by William 
the Conqueror. Mr. Camden fays this was a noble 
ſtructure, and commanded the low country, by its 
ſituation on an alabaſter hill, It was deſtroyed by king 
Henry III. but John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, after- 
wards built the Gatehouſe, and the walls round it. At this 
preſent time it is a good old houfe, walled on all ſides 
but one, where te hill is ſo ſteep that it requires no 
fortification z notwithſtanding which it is incloſed with 
a ſtrong pole. It has a proſpect eaſtward over the Dove 
and Trent, as far as Nottingham; and on the ſouth, 


and ſouth eaſt, are all woodlands, in which are many 


parks, moſt of them belong to the caſtle and manor of 
Tutbury ; to which great part of the inhab tants of 
the adjacent country are homagers, and of which they 
hold their eſtates. | 

This town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 
three annual fairs, viz. February 14, Auguſt 15, and 
December 1, ſmall fairs for horned cattle. 

Bromley Abbots, the next town we entered, was at 
firſt called Bromley onlv, and had the additional 
epithet Abbots, from an abbey of which it was formerly 
oppoſite, to diſtinguiſh it from fome other towns in this 
county called Bromley. It 4s ſometimes alſo called 
Bromley Pagets, from a lord Paget, to whom it was 
granted by the crown at the diſſolution of monaſteries. 
It is one hundred and twenty-eight miles from 
London, upon the borders of Derbyſhire, but contains 
nothing remarkable. Dr. Plot fays, the inhabitants of 
this place had formerly a ſport, on a New-Years-Day 
and T welfth-Day, *called the Hobby- Horſe dance, from 
a perſon's riding upon the figure of a horſe made of thin 
boards, witk a bow and arrow in his hand, with which 
he made a ſnapping noiſe as he drew it to and fro, keep- 
ing time with the muſic, while fix other men danced the 
hay, and other country dances, with each a rain-deer's 
head on his ſhoulders, half white, half red. To this 
hobby-horſe belonged a pot, which the reeves of the 
town kept, and filled with cakes and ale, and to which 
all the ſpectators gave a 3 for themſelves and 
families; wherewith they paid for the cakes and ale, and 
with what remained, maintained their poor, and repaired 
their church. | 

This town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 
three arinual fairs, viz. Fhurſday before Midlent 
* May 22, and Auguſt 24, for horſes and horned 

ttle. Lat | 

At Hanbury, on the eaſt fide of Bromley Abbots, 
there was a nunnery, founded about the year 680, by 
Ethelred, king of Mercia, but deftroyed by the Danes. 

Uttoxeter, or Utceſter ſtands on a gentle aſcent, upon 
the weſtern-bank of the river Dove, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles from London. It is tolerable large, 
the ſtreets broad, clean, and well paved; but the houſes 
in general are meanly built. Here is a ſpacious market- 
place; with a . in the center, and a good ſtone 
bridge over the Dove. The market is one of the moſt 
conſiderable in theſe parts for cattle, ſneep, ſwine, butter, 
cheeſe, corn, and all ſorts of proviſions: ſome of the 
London cheeſe-mongers have ſactors here, who, it is 
ſ4id, buy up cheeſe to the value of five hundred pounds 
every market day. In this t:wn and neighbourhood are 
many conſiderable iron manufactories. The weekly 
market is on Wedneſday ; and here are three annual 
fairs, viz, May 6, and July 31, for black cattle and 
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ſheep; and September 19, for ſtrong black colts, and 
horned cattle, . 

At Checkley, north-weſt of Uttoxeter, is a church, 


and in the church-yard three tall ſtones, each in form 
of a pyramid, and engraved with a variety of figures. 


The inhabitants of this place have a tradition, that 


there was an engagement in Naked-Field, in the neigh- 
bourhood, between two armies, one armed, and the 
other unarmed ; that in one of the armies three biſhops 
were killed; and that in memory of the biſhops, theſe 
ſtones were erected, They are ſuppoſed to be Daniſh 
monuments. 

About the year 1146, Richard Bacon built an abbey 
for Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, at 
Roceſter, north-eaſt of Uttoxeter. At the time of the 
diſſolution this abbey had nine religious, who had yearly 
revenues to the value of one hundred pounds twa 
ſhillings and ten-pence, | 

We next paſled through Stone, on the north bank of 
the river Trent, one hundred and forty miles from 
London, and in the great road from that city to Cheſter. 
It is well provided with good inns, has a ſmall charity 
ſchool, and a free grammar ſchool, founded by the 
reverend Mr. Thomas Allen. 

This town is faid to have derived its name from a 
heap of ſtones thrown up here, according to 2 cuſtom 
of the Saxons, to perpetuate the memory of a murder 
committed by Wulphere, a king of Mercia, on his 
two ſons Wolfadus and Rufinus for embracing Chriſ- 
tianity ; of which crime he afterwards ſo ſincerely re- 
pented, that he turned Chriſtian hiniſelf, deſtroyed all 
the heathen temples in his kingdom, which he converted 
into Chriſtian churches and monaſteries; and in the 
year 670 founded a college of ſecular canons, which he 
dedicated to his two ſons. Theſe ſecular canons were 
afterwards changed into regular canons, who were en- 
dowed upon the ſuppreſſion with one hundred and 
twenty- nine pounds two ſhillings and eleven-pence per 
annum. 

This town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 
four annual fairs, viz, Tueſday after Midlent, Shrove- 
Tueſday, Whitſun-Tueſday, and July 25, for cattle, 

From this place we continued our journey to Ec- 
cleſhall, a pretty good town, one hundred and thirty- 
fix miles from London, It has a charity ſchool, and is 
famous for pedlars ware. This town has a weekly 
market on Friday, and four annual fairs, viz, Midlent 
Thurſday, Holy- Thurſday, Auzuſt 5, and the firſt 
Friday in November, for black cattle, ſheep, and ſaddle 
horſes. 

Here was once a caſtle, built, or at leaſt repaired, 
in the reign of Edward l. by Walter Longton, biſhop 
of Litchfield, and lord-high treaſurer of England, to 
whom the manor then belonged, | 

Newcaſtle under Line, the next town we viſited, is 

leaſantly ſituated on a branch of the Trent, called the 
Line, one hundred and forty-nine miles from London. 
It was formerly called Newcaſtle, from a caſtle now in 
ruins, built there by Henry III. and by way of diſ- 
tinction from an older caſtle which ſtood at Cheſter- 
town, a village in the neighbourhood, It was after- 
wards called Newcaſtle under Line from its fituation on 
the river Line, and to diſtinguiſh it from Newcaſtle 
upon Tine, in the county of Northumberland,  _ 

This town was firſt incorporated by Henry I. and 
afterwards by queen Elizabeth, and Charles II. It is 
governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, and twenty-four 
common- council men; and the corporation has a court, 
which hold pleas for actions under forty ſhillings. 

The' ſtreets are broad and well paved, but the build- 
ings low, and moſtly thatched. Here were formerly 
four churches, which are now reduced to one, Hete ate 
conſiderable manufaRoties of ſhoes and hats; the former 
employs about an hundred men, who earn from ten- 
pence to two 7 a day; in the latter, four hun- 
dred hands, at leaſt, are employed. The men earn 
from ſeven ſhillings to ten ſhillings a week; the women 
three ſhillings, and the children one ſhilling. 

T This 
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This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Monday, and four annual fairs, viz. 
Eafter-Monday, Whitſun-Monday, Monday before the 
15th of July, Monday after the 11 th of September, 
and November 6, all for cattle. 
At Burſlem, and the neighbouring villages about 


three miles to the northward of Newcaſtle under Line, 


the manufacture for making what is called Stafford- 
ſhire ware is carried on with amazing ſucceſs. There 
are three hundred houſes, which are calculated to 
employ, upon an average, twenty hands each, or fix 
thouſand in the whole ; but if all the variety of people 
that labour in what may be called the preparation for 
employment of the immediate manufactures, are 
reckoned, the whole number cannot be lets than ten 
thouſand: and this manufacture, already ſo con- 
fiderable, is increaſing every day. 

The period from whence its great demand may 
be dated, is about the year 1765, when Mr. Wedge- 
wood, the principal manufacturer, introduced the 
cream-coloured ware; and fince that time the in- 
creaſe has been amazingly rapid. 
are exported to Germany, Ireland, Holland, Ruſſia, 
Spain, the Eaſt-Indies, and America; and ſome of 


the fineſt ſorts to Frence,” A confiderable ſhopkeeper 


from the Pont-neuf at Paris, was lately at Burſlem, 
and purchaſed a large quantity. | 

The common clay of the county is uſed for the 
ordinary ſorts; the finer kinds are made of clay from 
Devonſhire, chiefly from Biddeford; but the flints 
taken out of the chalk-pits in'Kent, near the Thames, 
are all brought rough by ſea, either to Liverpool 
or Hull, and ſo by burton upon Trent. There is 
no conjectute formed for fixing the manufacture upon 
this ſpot, except for the convenience of coals which 


are dug plentifully in the neighbourhcod. 


The flints are firſt ground in mills, and the clay 
prepared by breaking, waſhing, and ſifting. When 
theſe neceſſary operations are performed, the two in- 

edients are mixed in the requiſite proportions. The 
fiat are ſirſt purchaſed by people in different parts of 
the county, who, after calcining and grinding them 
to powder, feil them to the manufacturers by the 


Kk. | | 

> The ingredients being properly mixed, the maſs is 
laid on kilns to evaporate the moiſture; but this ope- 
ration requires the greateſt care ; for it may be rendered 
too dry. It is next beat with large wooden hammers, 
when it is in a proper condition for throwing, or mould- 
ing into the proper forms in which it is to remain. The 
latter is the moſt difficult work in the whole manu- 
facture. A boy turns a vertical wheel, which, by means 
of "thongs, turns a ſmall horizontal one, juſt before the 
thrower with ſuch velocity, that he preſently forms the 
lump, of. clay laid on it into any hgure he pleaſes with 
his fingers. When the ware is thus formed, it is glazed, 
and baked in the kilns erected for that purpoſe. 


"The earnings of the people employed in this manu- | 


facture are various: gtinders here, ſeven ſhillings a 
week; waſhers and breakers, eight ſhillings ; throwers, 
from nine ſhillings to twelve; engine lath-men, from 
ten Qilljngs to twelve; handlers, and other kinds of 
finiſhers, foi 
ſhillings to twelve; gilders, twelve. ſhillings the men, 
and ſeven ſhillings, and ſix-pence the women; preſſers, 
eight ſhillings to nine; painters, ten ſhillings to 
twelve; moulders in plaiſter of paris, eight ſhillings. 
But in general the men earn from ſeven ſhillings 
to twelve a week; and the women from five ſhillings 
to eight 3 boys from two ſhillings to three a week. 
In the neighbourhood of Newcaſtle is a ſtone- 
quarry, where Dr. Plat tells us a ſtone was found, in the 
middle of which was a human ſkull, with all the teeth 


in it. This fact the doctor produces as an irrefragable | 


inſtance of the growth of ſtone. 

At Trentham, about three miles from Newcaſtle 
under Line, king Ethelred founded a nunnery before 
the year 683. In the reign of king Henry V. this 


or adding ſprigs, horns, &c. from nine 


Large quantities |. 
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houſe was refounded by Randal, carl of Chefter, for 
canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, It was de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, and Ali Saiats, add had, 
about thc time of the ſuppreſſion, ſe.ea religious, 
and the houſe was endowed with annual revenue; 
amounting to one hundred and twenty-one puunds 
three ſhiilings and two-pence. Not far from where 
this ancient ſtructure ſtood, is the noble ſcat of earl 
Gower, which is eſteemed the fineſt retreat in this 
county. The houſe is a modern ſtructure, built after 
the model of the Queen's palace in t. James's-park ; 
but is ſituated ſo near the church, that the entrance 
into the houſe is rendered very inconvenient, the church 
and church yard being in front. | 

The park is remarkably beautiful, and has two large 
pieces of water in it; from the edge of the water rife 
ſeveral eminences covered with wood, which has a fine 
effect as yy paſs along the road to Newcaſtle. . The 
park is walled round, and from the high grounds in 
it is a beautiful and extenſive view of the adjacent 
country. 

Betley is an inconſiderable market town one hundred 
and fifty-two miles from London. lt has nothing re- 
markable, cxcept a ſmall market on Tueſday, and an 
annual fair on the thirty-frſt of July. 

Cheadle, the next place we viſited, is alſo a ſmall 
market town fituated near the ſource of the Dove, one 
hundred and thi:ty fix miles from London. Eere is a 
Charity-ſchool, a weekly market on Saturday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, for black cattle; and 
the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, for horſes and black cattle. 

At Alton, about three miles from Cheadle, are the 
ruins of a caſtle built before the conqueſt. In the 
year 1173, it was in the poſſeſſion of Bertram de Verdun. 

Leek, which we next viſited, is ſituated in the 
mountainous parts of the county, called the Mode- 
lands, one hundred and thirty-ſeven miles from London, 
Here is a manufacture of buttons, and the town is noted 
for its excellent ale. Here is a weekly market on 
Wedneſday, and ſeven annual fairs, viz, Wedneſday 
before Candlemas, Eafter-Wedneſday, May 18, Whit- 
ſun-Wedneſday, July 3, July 28, and November the 
thirteenth, for cattle and pedlars ware, 

In the Blue Hills near this town are ſeveral | coal- 


| mines, and a ſalt ſtream iſſues from thence, which 


tinges the ſtones and earth, forming the channel in 
which it runs of a ruſty colour, and turns an infuſion 
of galls into ink. Here are alſo rocks of a moſt ſur- 
prizing height, without any turf or mould upon them. 
At Dieu le Cres, near Leek,' there was a Ciſtertian 
abbey, founded by Randal, the third earl of Cheſter, in 
the year 1214. It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Benedict, and endowed at the revolution with yearly 
revenues, amounting to two hundred and twenty-ſeven 


pounds five ſhillings. 
Curious PrAxrs found in Staffordſhire, 


The female, or yew-leaved hr-tree, abies fœmina 
J. B. found at Laynton. | 

The pear-like ſervice, ſorbus pyriformis; found in 
ſeveral parts of the Moorelands. 

White-berried elder, ſambucus fructu albo, Ger. found 
plentifully in the hedges near the village of Cambridge. 

The leſſer ſea-ſtarwart, tripalium minus vulgare; found 
in a place called the March, near the place where a ſalt 
ſpring riſes, fretting away the graſs, and forming a 
pond of ſalt water, | 


MemBERs of PARLIAMENT for Staffordſhire. 


This county ſends ten members to parliament ; two 
knights of ſhire for the county; two citizens for 
Litchfield ; and two repreſentatives for each of the 
following boroughs ; Stafford, Tamworth, and New- 
caſtle under Line, 
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Or the County Palatine Fr. 


HIS county is bounded on the north by Lan- 
caſhire; on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by Derbyſhire 
and Staffordſhire ; on the ſouth by Shropſhire, and part 
of Flintſhire; and on the weſt and north-weſt by Den- 
bighſhire, and the Iriſh ſea, into which a corner of it 


ſhoots out, and forms a peninſula, near ſixteen miles 


long, and ſeven broad, called Wiral. The fea break- 
ing on each fide of this peninſula, forms two Creeks; 
one between the north-eaſt ſide of the peninſula, and 
the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Lancaſhire; the other between 
the ſouth-weſt fide of it, and the north-eaſt coaſt of 
Flintſhire : theſe two creeks receive all the rivers of 
the county, Cheſhire is ab ut forty-five miles long, 
twenty-five broad, and one hundred and twenty in 
circumference. It is divided into ſeven hundreds; in 
which are one city, twelve market towns, one hundred 
and. twenty-four villages, eighty-ſix pariſh churches, 
2nd thirty-eight chapels; about my four thouſand 
houſes, and one hundred and twenty-five thouſand in- 
habitants. It lies in the province of York, and dioceſe 
of Cheſter; and the tewn of Middlewich, which is 
nearly in the center of the county is one hundred and 
fifty- ſix miles from London. | 
Cheſhire was one of the counties which, in the Britiſh 
times, was inbabited by the Cornavii; and under the 

Saxon Heptarchy it was included in the kingdom of 
Mercia. It continued in the poſſeſſion of the deſcen- 
dants of Creda, the founder of the Mercian kingdom, 
about 200 years, and then fell into the hands of the 
Danes. About the year eight hundred and ſeventy 
ſeven, Alfred the Great, having recovered it from 
the Panes, made a province of the Weſt Saxon 
kingdom, and appointed Etheldred, a deſcendant of the 
kings of Mercia, to be its governor, or ſhirereeve. 
After the death of Etheldred, the government of this 
county devolved upon his widow Ethelfleda ; and at 
her death deſcended to Etheldred's poſterity, till, with 
the reſt of England, it came once more into the hands 
of the Danes, under Canute the Great, Canute com- 
mitted it to the goverment of Leofric, who afſumed the 
old title of Earl or Comes. From Leofric it deſcended 
to his ſon Algar, and from Algar to Edwin, who were 
ſucceſſively earls of Cheſter; and in the time of Edwin 
it was ſubdued by William the Norman, who gave 
it, as a principality, firſt to Gerherd, a nobleman of 
Flanders, who had greatly aſſiſted him in his enterprize 
againſt England, and then to Hugh Lupres his nephew, 
to whom he gave a palatine or ſoyereign r 
by a grant of the county, “to hold to im and his 
heirs, as freely by the ſword, as the king held the crown 
of England,” 

By this grant Cheſhire became a county palatine, 
with ſovereign juriſdiction within its own precincts, 
in fo high a degree, that Lupus, and many of his 
ſucceſſors, had parliaments, conſiſting of their own 
barons and tenants, who were not bound by the 
general acts of the general parliament of the kingdom, 
[his power of the earls of Cheſter, which was origi- 
nally repoſed in them to enable them more effeCtually 
to expreſs any attempts of the neighbouring people to 
recover their independency, was, after the kingdom had 
ſubmitted quietly to the conqueror, no longer neceſ- 
ſary for this purpoſe ; and being at length become for- 
midable to the king himſelf, Henry VIII. reſtrained 
It, and rendered it dependant upon the crown ; though 
ail pleas concerning property, whether real or perſonal, 
are ſtill heard and determined in the county, though 


| 


caſes of felony and treaſon are determined by the judges 
in their circuits, . 

There are in this county, ſeveral mineral ſprings, 
particularly at Stockport there is a chalybeat, ſaid to 
be ſtronger than that at Tunbridge. In the morafſes, 
or moſſes, whence the country people cut their turf or 
peat for fue], there are marine ſhells in great plenty, 
pine cones, nuts and ſhells, trunks of fir-trees, and 
fr-apples, with many other exotic ſubſtances. The 
moraſles, in which theſe ſubſtances are found, are 
frequently upon the ſummits of high mountains ; and 
the learned have been greatly divided in their opinions 
how they came there. The general opinion bowever 
is, that they were brought thither by the deluge, not 
merely from their ſituation, but becauſe ſeven or eight 
vaſt trees are frequently found much cloſer to each 
other than it was paſſible for them to grow; and under 
theſe trees are frequently found the exuvia of animals, 
as ſhells and bones of fiſhes ; and particularly the head 
of a hippopotamus was dug up in one of theſe moors, 
ſome years ago, and ſhewn to Dr. Leigh, who has 
written the natural hiſtory of this county, There are, 
however, ſubſtances of a much later than the general 
deluge found among theſe trees and exuvia, particu» 
larly a braſs kettle, a mill-ſtone, and ſome amber beads, 
which were given to the doctor ſoon after they were 
found, The fir-trees are dug up by the peaſants, and 
are fo full of turpentine, that they are cut out into 
ſlips and uſed inſtead of candles. 

Doctor Leigh alſo mentions a kind of ſheep, in the 
park of Stipperly, belonging to John Leigh of Ad- 
lington, which differed from all ather ſheep in the 
kingdom ; he ſuppoſes them to be natives of this 
county, and ſays they are larger than moſt other ſheep, 
and covered rather with hair than wool ; and that all 
of them have four horns, which are ſometimes of an 
extraordinary ſize: the two horns neareſt the neck ſtand 
erect, like thoſe of goats, but larger; while the twa 
next the forehead are carved like thoſe of other ſheep. 
The doctor doubts whether theſe ſheep are a particular 
ſpecies, or whether they might not be produced at firſt 
by goats and ſheep engendering together ; but as the 
words at firſt ſeem to imply that they had afterwards 
increaſed by engendering among themſelves, this cannot 
be admitted, without departing from the general opinion 
univerſally confirmed with reſpect to mules, that crea- 
tures of a mixed breed are a fort of monſters, and 


never propagate their kind, The fleſh of theſe ſheep 
was different from that of other mutton, and had ſome 


reſemblance in colour and taſte ta the fleſh of goats. 


r 


The principal rivers of this county, are the Merſee, 
the Weaver, and the Dee. The Merſee runs from 
the north-eaſt weſtward, and dividing this county from 
Lancaſhire, falls into the northern creek of the penin- 
ſula. The Weaver riſes in Shropſhire, runs from ſouth. 
to north, and falls into the northern creek. The Dee 
riſes from two ſprings near Bala, a market tawn in 
Merionythſhire, in Wales, and is a name ſuppoſed ta 
be derived from Dwy, which in the ancient Britich 
language ſignifies the number two ; it runs north-eaſt 
through Merionythſhire, and Denbighſhire, and then 
directing its courſe north, aud ſeparating Cheſhire from 
North Wales, falls into the ſouthern creek of the penin- 
ſula. The Dee abounds with ſalmon; and it is re- 
| markable 
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markable that the longeſt and heavieſt rains never 
cauſe it to overflow, though it always floods in the 
neighbouring fields, when the wind blows freſh at 
ſourh-weſt. The Britiſh name of this river is Dyffyr- 
dwy, a word ſignifying the water of two ſp ings. The 
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Romans called it Deva probably from Dyffyr; and its 
preſent name is probably derived from the — ſource. 
Of the names of the Merſee and the Weaver, we have 
no accounts. Befides the 
and lakes of conſiderable extent, which abound with 
carp, tench, bream, eels, and other fiſh, 


Remarks on the INLAND NAVIGATION of 
Cheſhire, 


The rivers Weaver and Merſee, are by nature na- 
vigable from Liverpool, in Lancaſhire, to Fradſham- 
bridge, in this county. And by an act of parliament 
paſſed in the feventh year of the reign of George I. 


certain truſtees were empowered to make the Weaver | p 


navigable from Fradſham-bridge to Winsford-bridge. 
They were alſo empowered by the fame act to extend 
that navigation, by making Wittun Brooke navigable, 
from its junctions with the Weaver up to Witton- 
bridge. Theſe navigations have been long ſince perfocted, 
and trade and commerce thereby greatly extended, to 
the benefit of the public. n 

But as the north-eaſt parts of the county of Cheſter 
lie remote from theſe, or any other navigations, though 
from the circumſtances of their ſituation, produce, and 
the number and employment of their inhabitants, the 
want them moſt. A canal has been therefore pe 
and is now carrying into execution, to be carried from 
the navigable part of Witten-brooke at Witton- bridge, 
near Northwich, to the market towns of Knutsford, 
Maclesfield, and by Stockport to Manchefter. But a 
much greater ſcheme has been Jately propoſed, and is 
now carrying into execution, for extending a canal from 
the Trent to the Merſee, to cpen a commun cation 
between the ports of Hull and bulb We have 
already in our account of Staffordſhire given a detail 
of thé aſtoniſhing works carrying on at Hare-caſtle. 
It has been propoſed to carry this canal over the river 
Merſee, in an aqueduct at Runcorn ; and the duke of 
Bridgewater propoſes to extend his canal to Runcorn ; 
by which means this canal will undoubtedly be the beſt 
way of ſending goods of all kinds from Liverpool to 
Mancheſter. The attempt is amazing. The river 
Metſee, at Runecorn, is five hundred and ſixty yards 
wide; and the water, at ſpring tides, flows near eighteen 
feet perpendicular. The maſts of veſſels which navigate 
the river itſelf are ſaid to be ſeventy feet high. Add 
ro this, that the river is ſometimes very rough and 
boiſterous. 

Ships of very large burden formerly paſſed up the river 
Dee to Cheſter; but the river was at laſt ſo choked up 
that ſhips of burden could not come within ſome miles 
of it. An act therefore paſſed in the year 1732, for 


rendering it navigable; and accordingly the undertakers | 


raiſed a fum of forty-ſeven thouſand eight hundred and 
thirty pounds, which they expended in cutting and per- 
fecting a new channel from the river Dee, of near ten 
miles in length, and by proper dams and ſluices turned 
the river into this channel ; ſo that it is now navigable 
for ſhips of conſiderable burden to the quay of Cheſter, 
where they load and unload with great ſafety and con- 
venience. This ſucceſs encouraged the undertakers to 
apply again to parliament in 1741, for further powers 
for completing” their work, and for uniting the under- 
takers into a company for keeping this canal and works 
in proper repair, n 
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The air of this county is ſerene and healthful, pro- 
ionable- colder than the more ſouthern parts of the 
and.” country is in general flat and open, 
ils on the borders of Staffordſhire 


rivers there are ſeveral meres do 


. 


which, called Delamere and Maclesfield, are of con- 
ſiderable extent. The ſoil in many parts is naturally 
fertile; and its fertility is gre.tly encreued by a kind df 
marle, or fat clay, of two ſorts, one white and the 
other rcd, which the peaſants find in great abundance 
and ſpread upon their lands as menure; corn and grafs 
is thus produced with the molt plentiful encrezſe ; and 
the pare is ſaid-to be the ſweeteit of any in the king- 

m. There are however ſeveral large tracts of land 
covered with heath and moſs, which the inhabitants 
can uſe only for fuel. The moſſy tracts conſiſt of a 


| kind of mooriſh boggy earth; the inhabitants call them 


moſſes, and diſtinguiſh them into white, g:ey, and black, 


from the colour of the moſs that grows upon them. The 


white moſſes, or bogs, are evidently compages of the 
leaves, ſeeds, flowers, ſtalks, and roots of herbs, plants, 
or ſhrubs. The grey conſiſts of the ſame ſubſtances 
in a higher degree of putrefaction; and the only dif- 
ferences of the black is, that in this the putrefaction is 
erfe& ; the grey is harder and more ponderous than the 
white ; and the black is cloſer and more bituminous 
than either. From theſe moſſes, ſquare pieces like 
brick are dug out, and 1.id in the ſun to dry for ſue], 
and are called turfs. | 


Remarks on the HusBanDRy of Cheſhire. 


Between Dunham and Knutsford, land letts from 
twenty ſhillings to thirty-five ſhillings per acre. Farms 
riſe from forty pounds to two hundred pounds a year, 
They reckon the product of a cow at five pounds. 

About Knutsford there are chiefly two ſoils, clay and 
ſand, The average rent is about ſixteen ſhillings an 
acre, Farms are, in general, about twenty pounds, or 
thirty pounds, but ſome of one hundred and filty pounds, 
and two hundred pounds a year, 

Their courſes, 
1. Fallow 
Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


* 


And, 
. Fallow 


Wheat 
Barley 
Clover for two or three years 
| Wheat. 

The quantity of wheat ſown is but trifling. For 
barley they plough three or four times, ſow three 
buſhels, and gain, at an average, five quarters, For 
oats they plough once, ſow five buſhels, and gain from 
| forty to fifty. Very few turneps are ſown by farmers, 
but ſome by gentlemen. 
| The farmers are getting more into tillage than for- 
| merly, and to their prejudice, for barley will only grow 
with much manure. The town of Mancheſter ſetting up 
' malt-kilns in oppoſition to thoſe of Yorkſhire, is what 
encourages the farmers to extend their tillage, 

Clover they ſ-w with barley, mow it twice, and gain 
two ton and a half the firſt time, and about a ton the 
ſecond, a 

Potatoes they prepare for by digging, generally graſs 
land for the firſt crop; they lice — dibble ho in 
one foot aſunder every way, twenty buſhels to the 
acre : hand-hoe and hand-weed. The produce gene- 
rally from three to four buſhels from a perch, or about 
five hundred per acre :— Wheat after them. The ex- 
pences are, 

Digging, 21. 

Weeding, &c. 155. 

Taking up, 15d per buſhel, 

Marle is their chief manure ; they have it brown, red, 
blue, and alſo ſhell marle. They lay two ſquare roods 
and an half per acre, which coſt them from 31. to 4 /. 
lay it chiefly upon graſs, Shell marle is of ſo excellent 
a nature, that ir laſts very good for ten years, and 
the land conftantly cropped—a huſbandry not much to 
the credit of the Cheſhire farmers. They know nothing 
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The 
— — into h 
and Derbyſhire, and contains ſeveral foreſts, two of 


of chopping ſtubble, but ſtack their hay at home, 
| | Good 


'C- 
Good graſs land letts at about twenty-five ſhillings 


per acre; they apply it chiefly toJdairying, and reckon 
that an acre and half is ſufficient for the ſummer feeding 
a cow. Their breed of horned cattle is a mongrel, be- 
tween the long and ſhort. The product of a cow they 
reckon at from five pounds to eight pounds, Many give 
in cheeſe alone to the amount of fix pounds ten ſhillings: 


1 


Cheeſe, — - 61. 05. 

Butter, ” - - 1 0 

Calf, - - - o 10 | 
7 10 


The average quantity of milk per day about four 
gallons. They do not keep above. three ſwine to twenty 
cows. Their winter food is hay and ftrawy ; of the firit 
they eat about two ton, A dairy maid can take care 
of fifteen, The ſummer joiſt is twenty-firſt, In the 
winter they are always kept in the houſe tied up. 

It is ſuppoſed in general, that the famous Cheſhire 
cheeſe depends more on the quality of the land, than on 
any particular receipt. | 7 | 

It has been found, that liming and enriching the land 
has made it the worſe for cheeſe. : 

Cold clays are beneficial ſoils for cheeſe ; in genera], 
the worſt land makes the beſt cheeſe. | 

Many of the great dairy farmers keep their cows like 
running horſes, littered: down as. well; kept perfectly 
clean, and fed conſtantly with ground oats ; ſtraw only 
till Chriſtmas. Some of. theſe make eight, nine, and ten 
pounds profit. per cow. | | 4 

The breed even of theſe is in general ſmall; will not 
fat to above thirty-two ſtone. None of the Lancaſhire 
long horns will equal them in milking. Some . farmers 
have got a croſs breed by. Lancaſhire bulls, but it has 
been found prejudicial. to the dairy. . 103 | 

In the management of their milk, the laſt night's is 
ſet for cream, and the milk, with the new of this morn, 
mixed for the cheeſe; likewiſe moſt of the cream of 
laſt night's milk, warmed. to .the warmth of the new 
milk. They uſe nothing but rennet for coagulation.— 
The cheeſes weigh from fifteen pounds to one hundred 
and twenty pounds. . ie QC: 

Their tillage is too trifling,to admit a general deſerip- 
tion; but they reckon the annual 'expence of a horſe at 
ſix pounds. _—_ break up their ſtubbles for- a fallow 
in May or June, ſtir three inches deep. The price of 
ploughing per acre, four ſhillings and ſix-pence, and 
five ſhillings. Know nothing of cutting ſtraw into chaff. 

In the hiring and ſtocking of. farms they reckon two 
hundred pounds ſufficient for one of fifty pounds a 

ear. | | N : 

Land ſells at thirty and thirty-two years purchaſe; 
Tythes both gathered and compounded. | 
Poor rates three ſhillings in the pound. The employ- 

ment chiefly ſpinning of flax. All drink tea, 

The farmers carry their corn ſeven miles; that is, to 
the duke of Bridgewater's navigation, | 

Leaſes run chiefly for three lives. . . 153 42494 

The little farmers in this country are reckoned more 
wretched than even day-labourers. | 


V 


In harveſt, 15. 6d. and beer. 

In hay-time, 15. 6 d. and ditto, 

In winter, 15. a Hg f 

Mowing graſs, 1s. 64. to 25. | 

Ditching, 44. to 7 d]. | 

The ſoil about Holm's Chapel is chiefly of ſand and 

clay; lets about twenty ſhillings at an average. Farms 

from twenty pounds to three hundred a year, Their 
courſe generally gn) 


EE 


1. Fallow 
2. Wheat | 
3. Oats 
4. Clover. | 
And, 
1. Fallow | 
50 | 


I R E. 

2. Batley 
| 3. Wheat. | 

Of wheat the average crop is about twenty buſhels, of 
barley thirty, and of oaths as much, 

Marle is here the grand manure; they lay about 
rood and half on an acre, which coſts from one pound 
ten ſhillings to two pounds, and laſts from twenty to 
forty years; it is of a brown colour mixed with blue, 
They alſo lime their land, generally mix it with dung 
for wheat; it coſts them ten-pence the cur, 

Their' graſs land lets from twenty ſhillings to forty 
per acre, it is all uſed in dairying. Of meadow land 
they reckon an acre and half will ſummer. feed a cow. 
but in the uplands it takes three acres. They are pretty 
careful in manuring the graſs with lime and earth mixed 
together. | 
| Their cows are of an ordinary breed, looſe boned ; 
ſome farmers have aimed at an improvement by Lan- 
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| cathire bulls, but it does not anſwer, except in beauty. 


The average quantity of milk is about five gallons; but 
ſome of Mr, Vernon's near this place have given ten 
gallons per day, The product of a good cow they cal- 
culate as follow : 

Four cwt. of cheeſe, at 32s. { 6 8 


Butter — = - 3 +: 
Calf — = = 1 1 
Swine - - ». 0:20 


2 8 19 
But the average is not above two cut. 5 5 half of 


cheeſe; and the whole amount about ſix pounds or ſix 


pounds ten ſhillings. 
They. reckon that ten or twelve cows will fat three 
vr four pigs. The calves ſuck a month. They cal- 
culate ſeven cows the proper number for a dairy maid. 
They are kept in the houſe in winter, and fed with hay 
or * as the farmer manages: one ton of hay will 
winter a cow with ſtraw; but if without two tons. 
In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they reckon the 
following ſums neceſſary for one of one hundred pounds 
en. 


Twenty cows, « =« L 140 

- Implements, - — hs 40 
Three horſes and gears, 30 
Seed, — - = 10 
Rent, — - « i/ 
Houſekeeping, - - 140 
Labour, - - 4 — 50 
—A ͤ „ 2 
362 


NATURAL PrRoDUCTIONS and MANUFACTURES, 


The chief commodities of this county are cheeſe, 
ſalt, and mill-ftones. The cheeſe is eſteemed the beſt 
in England, and furniſhed in great plenty by the ex- 
cellent paſturage on which the cattle are fed. 

The ſtone which is wrought into mill-ſtones, is dug 
from a quarry at Mawcop-Hill, near Congleton, a 
market town. 

What remains to be ſaid of the ſalt ſprings, after the 
account that has already been given of the ſalt works 
in Worceſterſhire, ſhall be mentioned at the Wiches, 
where the ſalt is made. 


* 


City and MARKET Towns. 


The city is Cheſter; and the market towns are 
Congleton, Macclesfield, Stockport, Altringham, Knot- 
tesford, Namptwich, Northwich, Middlewich, Sand- 
bach, Malpas, Frodſham, and Halton, 

We entered this county from Staffordſhire, and pro- 
ceeded to Congleton, ſo called from its old name Con- 
datum, which it is ſuppoſed to have been derived from 
Condate, a town in ancient Gaul, whence it was 
peopled. This town, though old, is well built; and the 
middle of it is watered by the little brook Howtey, 
the eaſt ſide by the * Schow, and the north by 

the 
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the Dan, over which it has - bridge. It is very po- 
ulous, and in ancient writings is called a borough. 

t ſtands on the borders of Staffordſhire, one hundred 
and fifty ſeven miles from London; and is now a corpo- 
ration, governed by a mayo and fix aldermen, and has 
o churches, The chief manufacture of this place 
is gloves, in which it carries on a conſiderable trade. 

; — has a weekly market on Saturday, and 
four annual fairs, viz. Firſt Thurſday before Shrove- 
tide, May .the twelfth, July the fifth, and July the 
thirteenth for cattle. and pedlars ware. 

We next viſited Macclesfield, or Maxfield, a large 
ancient town, and one of the pleaſanteſt in the county, 
fatuated on the river Bollin, one hundred and fifty one 
miles from London. It was erected into a borough by 
king Edward III. is governed by a mayor, and enjoys great 
privileges and juriſdictions, by virtue of the court and 
liberties of the foreſt of Macclesfield, to which it gives 
name. Here is a handſome church, with a high ſteeple, 
in form of a fpire ; but as it ſtands in the pariſh of 
Preſtbury, it ſhould rather be called a chapel than a 
church: on the ſouth fide of jt there is a college, or 
chantry of ſecular prieſts, founded about the year 1508, 
by Thomas Savage, a native of this place, who was 
firſt biſhop of London, and afterwards arch-biſhop of 
York. In the parochial chapel, on the ſouth ſide, 
there is an oratory, built by che Leighs of Lime; in 
which there is an old epitaph on Perkin a Leigh, and 
his ſon Sir Riers Leigh; the former was the anceſ- 
tor of the family, who received the lordſhip of Lime 
from king Edward III. as a reward for taking the count 
of Tankerville priſoner ; and other military ſervices in 
France, particularly at the battle of Creſſy: the latter 
was ſlain at the battle of Agincourt, | 
Tbis epitaph, as it now appears, was inſcribed on a 

late of braſs, in the year 1626, by Sir Peter Leigh, of 

2 who found it written upon a ſtone in this chapel. 

On the other ſide of the ſame chapel, in another 
oratory belonging to the Savages, there is an indulgence 
engraved on a plate of braſs, promiſing a pardon of 
twenty-ſix thouſand years, and twenty-ſix days, for 
ſaying five; pater-noſters, and five aves. 

There is a free-ſchool in this town, of an ancient 
foundation; and a conſiderable manufacture of buttons. | 

Here is a weekly market on Monday, and five an- 
nual fairs, viz. May the ſixth, June the twenty ſecond, July 
the eleventh, October the fourth and November the 
eleventh, for cattle, wool, and cloth. 

Stockport, the next place we paſſed through, is 
ſometimes called Stopford. It is a town of good en- 
tertainment, one hundred and ſixty miles from London, 
fituated in a valley on the ſouth fide of the river Merſee, 
over which it bad a bridge; but it was pulled down in 
the year 1745, to prevent the retreat of the rebel army, 
which had marched from the north of Scotland, into the 
center of this kingdom, from returning that way; in 
conſequence of which the king's forces in purſuit of 
them were obliged to ford it up to their middles, and 
the ſoldiers were drove to the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
either following their example or being left bebind. _ 

his town has a weekly market on Friday, and four 
annual fairs, viz. March the fourth, March the twenty- 
fifth, May the firſt, and October the twenty-fifth, for 
eattle and pedlars ware, | 03112391; 2726 To 61 

Altrincham, or Altringham is a ſmall town, fituated 
between Warrington and Stockport, near the borders 
of Lancaſhire. one hundced and fifty two. miles from 
London. It is governed by a mayor of an ancient in- 
ſtitutie n; but bas otherwiſe — remakable, the 
buildings being my indifferent, Dad 0 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two an- 
nual fairs, viz, Auguſt the fifth, and November the 
ſixth, for cattle and drapery goods. 

Leaving this place we paſſed « on to:Knottesford, called 
alſo Knutsford, or  Canute's Ford. This town is 
ſituated near the Merſce, and divided by a rivulet called 
— into two parts, which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
pper and Lower town. In the upper, ſtands the 
pariſh church; and in the Lower, a chapel of caſe, the 
market, and town-houſe; in_ the latter of which the | 
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Here is a pretty briſk manufacture; particularly a 
ſilk mill' that employs eighty women and children 
the former earns from four to five ſhillings a week, 
and the latter from eight pence to two ſhillin 8. 

There is alſo a thread manufacture, in which men 
earn from ſix to eight ſhillings a week, and children 
from one to two ſhillings; few women are employed in 
this manufacture. | 

Beſides theſe there is likewiſe a worſted manufaQure, 
from wool; the men earn from twelve to fourteen 
ſhillings a week ; the women ſpinners, from two ſhillings 
and fix-pence to three ſhillings; and the children, two 
ſhillings. | 

This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. July the tenth, and November 
the eighth, for cattle and drapery goods. 

Namptwich, the next place we viſited, is fituated 
in the Vale Royal, on the river Weaver, one hundred 
and fixty four miles from London. It was conſumed by 
fire in 1438, and again in 1583; but by a collection 
made through the whole nation, promoted and com- 
pleated by Sir Hugh Cholmondeley, it was not only re- 
built, but in ſuch order and beauty, that it roſe better 
out of its aſhes, than it was before, and continues 
flouriſhing to this time. 

Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, this town 
was fecured for the parliament; and being beſieged by 
general Monk and lord Byron, was relieved by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who forced them to raiſe the ſiege with 
great loſs. King William III. honoured this place by 
creating Hugh lord Cholmondeley baron of Wick- 
Malbank, alias Namptwich, which is therefore one of 
the titles of the preſent earl of Cholmondeley. 

The ſtreets here are very regular, and * with 
many gentlemen's houſes. The church is a large beau- 
tiful ſtructure in form of a croſs, like a cathedral, with 
the ſteeple in the middle. The inhabitans drive a con- 
ſiderable trade, and grow rich not only by means of its 
large weekly market for corn and cattle, its Bartholo- 
meyw-fair, and the advantage of a great road to Ireland, 
but by means of its cheeſe and ſalt, which are made ta 
Fa perfection here than _ where elſe, The ſoil 
in and about this town yields ſuch a ſweet and pleaſant 
feed: for the cattle, that though good cheeſe is made in 
other-parts of this ee 8 yet that made here and here- 
abouts, excels all the reſt. Several ladies and others have 
endeavoured to come up to it in their dairies, but in 
vain, it having a taſte peculiarly agreeable; and its eaſy 
digeſtion rendering it acceptable to the moſt delicate 
ſtomachs. 

As to the ſalt- works, they require, or at leaſt deſerve 
a full and exact diſcuſſion, as it has been given by Dr. 
William Jackſon, who lived here not many years ago, 
but our limits allow us room only for what follows: 

The ſalt ſprings in ſome places are not above three 
© or four yards deep, but the pit in this townſhip is full 
ſeyen. In two places in Nantwich ſprings break up 
© ſo in the meadows, as to fret away not only the graſs, 
but part of the earth, which has a ſalt liquor oozing as 
it were out of the mud, Our ſprings are about thirty 
miles from the ſea, and generally lie all along the river 
Weaver; yet there is an appearance of the ſame vein at 
« Middlewich, nearer the river Dane than the Weaver; 
* which notwithſtanding ſeems not to be out of the line 
© of the Weaver's ſtream; and thoſe lie all near Brooks, 
© and in the meadow-grounds. The water is ſo very 
cold at the bottom of the pit, that when the briners 
* ſametimes go about to cleanſe it, they cannot ſtay in 
© it above half an hour, and in that time they are forced 
to drink ſtrong waters. The ſprings are rich or poor 
in a double ſenſe; for a ſpring may be rich in ſalt, but 
poor in the quantity of brine it affords. Our pit yields 
© about one pound of falt for ſix pounds of brine; but 
then tis always without any ſenſible difference ſo plen- 
© tiful a ſpring, that whereas they ſeldom wall, i. e. 
© make falt in above fix houſes at a time, and there are 
© or ſhould be above fifty wich-houſes in the town, this 
© pit is judged ſufficient to ſupply them all, without 
falling much lower than a yard or two at moſt. *Tis 
© a miſtaken notion of the briners, that the brine is 


uſtices frequently hold the ſeſſions. 


ſtrongeſt at the, full and change of the moon. =_ 
quiełæ 


N 


« quick uſe of the pit adds extremely to the ſtrength of 
« the brine, for much or frequent drawing makes way 


« for the falt-ſprings to come quicker, and allows the 


© leſs time for the admiſſion of freſh ſprings. *Tis ob- 
« ſerved by the briners, that they make more falt with 
the ſame quantity of brine in dry than in wet ſeaſons. 
They uſe for their fuel Staffordſhire pit-coal. The 
« pans in which they boil the ſalt are ſet upon iron-bars, 
« and cloſed up on all ſides with clay and bricks, that 
« neither flame nor ſmoak may get through. They firſt 
« fill their pans with brine out of the pit, from which 
« it comes to them in ſeveral wooden gutters : then they 
« put into their pans, among their brine, a certain mix- 
© ture made of about twenty gallons of brine, and two 
« quarts of calve's, cow's, or chiefly ſheep's blood, 
mixed into a claret colour. Of this mixture they put 
© about two quarts into a pan that holds about three 
© hundred and ſixty quarts of brine. This bloody brine, 
« at the firſt boiling up at the pan, brings up a ſcum, 
© which they are careful to rake off with a wooden 
handle thruſt through a long ſquare of wainſcot-board, 
© twice as big as a good ſquare trencher. This they 
« call a Zoot, Here they continue the fire as quick as 
« they can, till half of the brine be waſted, and this they 
« call boiling up of the freſh ; but when *tis half boiled 
away, they fill their pans again with new brine out 
« of the ſhip {the name they give to a great ciſtern by 
« their pan's ſide), into which their brine runs through 
the wooden gutters from the pump which ftands in 
« the pit. Then they put into the pan two quarts of the 
following mixture: they take a quart of whites of 
« eggs, beat them thoroughly with as much brine till 
« they are well broken ; then they mix them with twenty 
« gallons of brine, as before was done with blood; and 
thus that which they call the whites is made. As 
« ſoon as this is in, they boil ſharply till the ſecond 
« ſcum riſes ; then they f__ it off as before, and boil 
« it very gently till it corn; to procure which, when a 
« part of the brine is waſted, they put into each pan of 
© the contents aforeſaid, about a quarter of a pint of 
< the beſt and ſtrongeſt ale they can get. This makes 
© a momentary ebullition, which is ſoon over, and then 
« they abate their fires, yet not fo but that they keep it 
« boiling all over, though gently; for the workmen ſay, 
that if they boil faſt here, which they call boiling on 
« the leach, becauſe they uſually at this time lade in 
c their leach-brine, which is ſuch brine as runs from 
© their ſalt when it is taken up before it hardens; if I ſay 
© they boil faſt here, it waſtes their ſalt. After all their 
« leach-brine is in, they boil gently till a kind of ſcum 
« comes on it like a thin ice, which is the firſt appear- 
* ance of the ſalt. Then that ſinks, and the brine 
© every where gathers into corns at the bottom to it, 
© which they gently rake together with their loots. 
They do it gently ; for much ſtirring breaks the corn: 
© ſo they continue till there is but very little brine left 
© in the pans. Then with their loots they take it up, 
© the brine dropping from it, and throw it into barrows, 
© which are caſes made with flat cleft wickers in the 
© ſhape almoſt of a ſugar-loaf, with the bottom upper- 
* moſt, When the barrow is full, they let it ſtand fo 
for half an hour in the trough, where it drains out all 
the leach-brine abovementioned. Then they remove 
© it into their hot-houſe behind their works made there 
© by two tunnels under their pans carried back for that 
* purpoſe. The leach-brine that runs from the barrows 
they put into the next boiling, it being ſalt melted, 
Sand wanting only to be hardened. This work is per- 
formed in two hours in the ſmaller pans, which are 
© ſhallower, and 


nerally boil their brine more away; 


* wherefore their ſalt will laſt better, though it does not 


* granulate ſo well, becauſe when the brine is waſted, 
* the fire, and the ſtirring, breaks the corns. But this 
© ſalt weighs heavier, and melts not ſo ſoon, and there- 
fore is bought by 


alf an hour longer in boiling; but becauſe they take 
* their ſalt out of the brine, and only harden it in their 
* hot-houſe, tis apter to melt away in a moiſt air; yet 
of this ſort, of ſalt, the bigger the grain is, the longer it 


them who carry it far: in the 
4 


e * pans, which are uſually deeper, — are about 
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« endures, and generally this is the better granulated, 
© and the clearer, though the other be the whiter. This 
kind meaſures to good profit, therefore tis much bought 
by them who ſell again. | 

They never cover their pans at all during their whole 
© time of boiling. They have their houſes like barns 
© open up to the thatch, with a louver hole or two to 
© vent the ſteam of the pans, which is ſuch, that I am 
* confident no plaiſter will ſtick, but the board will warp; 
and the nails will ruſt, fo as quickly to fret to pieces. 

Grey- ſalt is the ſweepings of the ſalt which are con- 
« ſtantly ſhed and ſcattered about en the floor, not with- 
© out taking much of the dirt which occaſions its 
© greyiſhneſs, This does not ſell at half the price of 
white ſalt, and is only bought up by the poorer ſort 


85 of people to ſalt their bacon, coarſe cheeſe, &c. catts 


© of ſalt are made of the worſt ſort of ſalt, when yet 
* wettiſh from the pans, molded and intermixed 
© with cummin-ſeed and aſhes, and fo baked into a hard 
© lump in the mouths of their ovens. The uſe of thoſe 
is only for pigeon-houſes ; but loaves of ſalt are the 
« fineft of all for trencher uſe. There is no difference 
in the boiling of theſe from the common way of fine 
« ſalt, but in the making up ſome care is uſed; for 
« firſt, they cut their barrows, which they intend for 
« falt-loaves, with a long ſlit from top to bottom, 
«* equally on both ſides; then they tye both ſides to- 
© gether with cords; then they fill this barrow with ſalt 
boiled as uſual, but in the filling are careful to ram 
© down the ſalt with the end of ſome wooden bar, con- 
© tinuing this till their barrow be filled to their minds: 


| © then placing it ſpeedily in their hot-houſe, they let it 


« ſtand there all the time of their walling; wherefore 
they prepare for their loaves at the beginning of the 
* work, that they may have all the benefit of their 
* hot-houſes ; and when theſe begin to lack, they take 
© out the loaves, and untie the cords which faſtened the 
* barrow, that both ſides may open eaſily without 
breaking the loaf, Then they take the loaf and bake 
it in an oven, where houſhold bread has been baked, 
and juſt drawn out. This they do twice or thrice 
* till they ſee *tis baked firm; and this being placed in 
© a ſtove, or a chimney corner, and covered cloſe with 
© a hoſe of cloth or leather like the ſugar-loaf papers, 
will keep very white; and when they have occaſion to 
© uſe any they ſhave it off with a knife, as is done with 
© loaf-{ugar to fill the ſalt-cellar, Here is but one brine 
pit, the water of which ſmells as if it were corrupted, 
or like ſulphur, and upon a few days forbearance of 
* the pit, it becomes attamentous with galls. It yields 
a white ſand or ſtone, in the manner of thin ſcales, to 
the bottom of the iron pans, in which the brine is 
© boiled. The pit is about fourteen foot from the river. 
Their pans are ſomething better than a yard ſquare, and 
© about fix inches deep.“ Thus far Dr. Jackſon, to 
which we ſhall add thefe farther particulars from another 
author. 

When the troughs or barrels ſet in the earth to re- 
ceive the ſalt-water from the pit are full, of which 
notice is given by a bell, they lade the water into their 
leads, of which they have fix in every wich-houſe, and 
immediately put fire to them to boil up the ſalt. 
© Theſe brine-pans are attended by certain women called 
£ wallers, who with little wooden rakes draw the ſalt 
from the bottom as the brine is ſeething, and put it 


© they let the ſalt ſtand for the water to drain from it. 
Though Mr. Camden was of opinion with others, that 
the Chelhire falt-ſprings and works were known to the 
Romans, yet tis very much to be doubted whether thoſe 
works were then of the ſame kind as now, the manner 
of working and managing the ſalt being altered within 
theſe ſixty or ſeventy years. Camden ſays, * Theſe are 
© the noble ſalt-wiches about five ſix or miles diſtant from 


« one another, where they draw brine or ſalt- water out 


© of pits, and do not, according to the method of the 
Old Gauls and Germans, pour it upon burning wood, 
© but boil it upon the fire to make ſalt of. Nor do I 
« queſtion but theſe were known to the Romans, and 


© that their impolt for ſalt was laid on them. For there 
| © was 


© into the abovementioned wickers or barrows, where 
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was à noble way from Middlewich to Northwich, 

which is raiſed ſo high with gravel, that one may eaſily 
© diſcern it to be Roman, eſpecially if he conſiders that 
© pravel is ſcarce in this country, and that private men 
© are even forced to tob the road of it for their own uſes.” 
We refer for the reſt on this ſubject to Ray's Northern 
Works, and the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

Matthew Paris ſays, theſe ſalt-pits were ſtopped by 
king Henry III. when he waſted this country, that 
the Welſh, who were then in rebellion, might have no 
ſupplies from them ; but upon the next return of peace 
they were opened again. | 

There's a charity-ſchool at Namptwich for forty boys, 
and another for thirty girls. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday; and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. March the twenty-fixth, September the 
fourth, and December the fifteenth, for cattle, horſes, 
cloathes, flannels, bedding, hard-ware, and pewter. 

Northwich, to which we paſſed from Namptwich, 
is ſituated on the river Weaver, near its conflux with 
the Dan, one hundred and fifty- nine miles from London. 
Here is a deep and plentiful brine- pit, near the river 
Dan, with ſtairs about it, by which, when they 
have drawn the water with their leather-buckets, 
they aſcend half naked to the troughs, and fill them; 
from whence it is conveyed to the wich- houſes, near 
which are many great piles of wood. The ſalt, accord- 
ing to its Welſh name, is not fo white as at the other 
wiches, nor is it made with ſo much eaſe on account 
of the depth of the brine-pits, of which here are four. 

This appears by the: buildings to be a very ancient 
town. Tis ſo near the middle of the county, that tis 
often appointed for the meeting of the juſtices, and other 
gentlemen on public affairs. The chief lordſhip of the 
town does, or did lately belong to the Earl of Derby; 
but one ſtreet called Witten is appendant to the barons 
of Kinderton. Here's a free grammar - ſchool founded 
and endowed by Mr. John Da nes, miniſter of St. 
Bartholamew's in London; and in the printed account 
of charity-ſchools we read, that a perſon bequeathed 
a houſe for a ſchool-maſter, and ſeven hundred and eighty 
pounds to purchaſe lands for teaching ten boys to read, 
write, and cypher. Mr. Camden's continuator ſays, that 
in 1670, a rock of natural ſalt was diſcovered in this 
county, from which iſſued a ſtrong brine, ſharper than 
any of the ſprings made uſe of in the ſalt works. 

On the ſouth fide of this town, within theſe fifty years, 
were alſo diſcovered a great many mines of rock-ſalt, 
which they continually dig up, and ſend in great lumps 
to the ſea-ports, where tis diflolved, and made into eating- 
falt. The ſalt-quarries here, when a perſon is let down 
into them by a bucket to the depth of a hundred and fifty 
foot, afford a moſt pleaſant proſpect, looking like a ſub- 
terraneous cathedral, ſupported by rows of pillars, and 
a chryſtal roof, all of the ſame rock, tranſparent and 

littering, from the numerous candles burnt there to 
ſight the workmen, who with their ſteel pick-axes dig 
it away. This rock-work extends ſeveral acres, There 
is a good church at this town, with a fine roof, and 
and. — choir. | 


There is a Roman way from this place to Middle- 


wich, raiſed very high with gravel, and manifeſtly in- 
tended for public uſe. | 

This town has a weekly market on Friday; and two 
annual fairs, viz. Auguſt the ſecond, and December the 
fixth, for cattle, drapery goods, and bedding. | 

At Mobberly, to the north-eaſt of Northwich a 

riory of black cannons was founded in the year 1206, 

y Patrick de Modberly, who dedicated it to the honour 
of the Bleſſed — Mary, and St. Wilfrid; but it 
continued a very ſhort time, a diſcovery being made 
that Patrick had only an eſtate for life, in the lands 
with which he had endowed it. 

At Rudheath, fometime ſince the ſeat of the Main- 
warings, near Northwich, was once an aſylum for cri- 
minals, where they were permitted to remain in ſafety 
a year and a day; but it was ſo groſly abuſed, that long 
before the reformation the privilege was taken away. 

Middlewich, ſo called from its ſituation between 


Namptwich and Northwich. It ſtands near the con- 
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flux of the river Dan, with the Croke, one hundred and 
hfty miles from London. It is an ancient borough, go- 
verned by burgeſſes; conſiſts of many ſtreets and lanes 
and is very populous. The ſalt-ſprings here are ſaid 
to produce more ſalt in proportion to the brine, than 
thoſe at any other place, The pariſh extends into many 
townſhips ; and the place has a ſpacious church. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday; and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. St.. James's Day, July the twenty-fifth, 
and Holy Thurſday for cattle, | 

At Darnall Grange, on the ſouth weſt fide of this 
town, prince Edward, eldeſt fon to Henry III. began 
in his father's life time, about the year 1266, to build 
an abbey for one hundred monks of the Ciſtertian order 
but when he became king, in the year 1277, he laid 
the foundation of a ſtately monaſtery, at a ſmall diſtance, 
in a more pleaſant ſituation, which he called Vale 
2 It was erected on the river Weaver, eaſt of 
Delamere foreſt; and to this place the monks of Darnall 
were removed, about the year 1281. The building, 
however, was not finiſhed till the year 1330; and in 
the mean time they were much incommoded for want 
of room. The conventual church was dedicated- to our 
Lord, the Virgin Mary, St. Nicholas, and St. Nichaſius; 
and at the diſſolution it was endowed with the clear 
yearly value of five hundred and eighteen pounds, nineteen 
ſhillings and eight pence. 

Leaving Middlewich we cantinued our journey to 
Sandbach. This town is delightfully ſituated on the 
river Wheelock, which flows in three ſtreams from 
Mowcap-hill, and falls into the Dan, a little above the 
town. It is one hundred and fifty-three miles from 
London; and has a church with a lofty ſteeple. The 
market-place is tolerable good; in it are two ſtone croſles, 
elevated on ſteps, and adorned with ſeveral images ; 
and the hiſtory of the ſufferings of our Saviour, carved 
in baſſo relievo. 

This place has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. Eaſter-Tueſday, and the firſt 
Thurſday after the tenth of September for cattle and 
horſes. ; ; | 24143 

From hence we proceeded to Malpas, a name given 
it from the ſteep, rugged way leading to it. The 
Romans called it Malo Palas; and the Normans, 
Malpas; a name it ſtill retains. It is ſituated on a 
hill on the borders of Shropſhire, not far from the 
Dee, one hundred and fifty ſeven miles from London. 
It conſiſts principally of three ſtreets, which are now 
well paved; has a ſtately church, ſituated in the higheſt 
part of the town, and the benefice is ſo conſiderable, 
that it ſupports two rectors, who officiate alternately. 
It had formerly a caſtle, and has now. a grammar-ſchool 
and an hoſpital, | 

Here is a weekly market on Monday, and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. March the twenty-fifth, July che twenty 
fifth, and December the eight, 2 cattle, linen, woollen 
cloaths, hardware, and pedlary. | 

Cheſter, or as it is generally called Weſt-Cheſter, 
from its weſtern ſituation, to which we paſſed from 
Malpas, is ſituated at the mouth of the river Dee, one 
hundred and eighty-two miles from London. It is a 
large city, full of wealthy inhabitants, and ſuppoled to 
have been a city before the time of the Romans; though 
others are of opinion that it became a city by the gradual 
increaſe of building, -which were: neceflary. to accom- 
modate the perſons that | reſorted thither on various 
occaſions, while it was the ftation of the twenticth 
Roman legion, called Valeria Victrix, or Valens Vitrix. 
Nor do we meet with any other city in Britain, that 
ſo long retained the Roman ſplendor; for we find the 
Romans continued here to the very laſt; and that long 
after the Saxons were maſters of the other parts of 
England, the Roman Britons preſerved their liberty here, 
and were under their own maſters, the Britons allming 
the government every where, when the Roman ſoldiers 
quitted the iſland. In Wales ſeveral petty ſprinces ſet 
up for ſovereigns, and Cheſter was the chief ſeat of 
the Britiſh ſovereignty. This city and the neighbour- 
ing country became ſubject to the Saxons about a hun- 


dred and fifty years after Hengiſt and Horſa firſt landed 


in 
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in England; but the Britons recovered it 
kept poſſeſſion of it, till king Egbert the 


Saxons and Britons mo thoſe robbers alike, aſſembled 
in great numbers, and beſieged the Danes ſo cloſely, that 
aſter they had been forced to eat horſe-fleſh, they ſurren- 
dered the city, which in the time of king Edward the 


Elder was inlarged ; and the caſtle, which was before 
without the walls, was now [encompaſſed with them. 
King Edgar being here in the-13th year of his reign, 
required the attendance of all the kings and princes of 


the iſland of Fritain to pay him homage. Accordingly, 


the kings of Scotland, Cumberland, and Man, and fibe 


petty kings of Wales, having taken an oath of fidelity 
to him, he went- with them next day on board a barge 


in the river Dee, and cauſed all thoſe princes to row: 


him up and down the river, where they labbared at the 
oar like ſo many bargemen, while himſelf fat in triumph 
ſteering the helm, and was rowed to and from St, 
John's church, and his palace; upon which he is re- 
ported to have ſaid, Tunc demum poſſe ſucceſſores ſuns 


gloriari ſe reges Angliæ eſſe, cum tanta prerogativa honorum 


ruerentur. | 


In the reign of Edward III. we read, that Edward 


the Black Prince came hither with other great lords to 
protect the juſtices itinerant, who were threatened by the 


people of Cheſter; and that as king Edward III. had 


held this earldom during his father's life-time, ſo he 
ſettled it by patent on the ſaid Black Prince, his ſon; 
ſince which all the ſucceeding kings of England, when 


they created their ſons and heirs apparent princes of 


Wales, created them alſo earls of Cheſter. Richard II. 
as has been already obſerved in the general hiſtory of the 
county, had ſo particular a kindneſs for this place, that 
he erected it into a principality, annexing to it the caſtle 
of Leon, with the territories of Bromfield and Vale, the 
caſtle of Chirk, with Chirkland, the caſtle of Oſweſtre, 
with the hundred and the townſhips belonging to it, the 
caſtles of Iſabella and de le Ley, with other large poſ- 
ſeſſions which had come to the crown by the attainder 
of Richard, earl of Arundel. King Richard himſelf was 
ſtiled Princeps Ceftriz, though it was an unfortunate 
title for him, this being the place to which he was firſt 
brought priſoner from Flint-Caſtle, where he had agreed 
to reſign his crown, and the place from which he 
was conveyed to the tower of London. His ſucceſſor 
Henry IV. made his ſon Henry, juſtice of Cheſter, and 
conſtable of the caftle. He alſo repealed the act, Which 
erected this earldom into a principality; but it ſtill re- 
tained the prerogative of a county palatine, and con- 
tin ued to give title of earl to the princes of Wales, and 
dukes of Cornwall. | FED ETD. 
When king Henry VIII. erected this city into an 


epiſcopal ſee, an act of parliament was paſſed, impower-, 


ing the freeholders of this city and county to elect mem- 
bers to parliament, The ſheriffs of this city, Richard 
Maſley, and Peter Lycherbaud, had ſuch a quarrel in 
1569, that it ended in a battle, for which they were 
forced to repair that part of the wall which runs between 
the New Tower and the Water-Gate. 3 
In the civil wars this city held out a ſiege for king 


Charles I. againſt the parliament. In 1659, when one 


protector was dead, another depoſed, and the nation was 
fallen into ſuch a ſtate of anarchy, that the people longed 
for ſome ſettlement, Sir George Booth, who had never 
taken arms againſt the parliament, declared for a free 
one, and ſeized this city, together with Warrington 
and Mancheſter ; but on general Lambert's approach, he 
thought fit to leave them, and to give him battle; in 
which he was defeated, and afterwards taken in woman's 
apparel. 'In 1695, a mint was eſtabliſhed here for coin- 


ing money, 


What remains relating to this city is a deſcription of 


its ſituation, building, trade and government. Lucian 
the monk, who lived about ſix hundred years ago, 
ſpeaking of this place, writes thus: It is to be con- 
ſidered, that the city of Cheſter is a place very plea. 
* ſantly ſeated, and being in the weft parts of Britain, 
* it ſtood very conyenient to receive the Roman legions 
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again, and 
firſt Saxon | 


monarch. took it from them about the year 826, and 
about fixty-years after, it was taken by the Danes. The 
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that were tranſported hither; and beſides, it was 
proper for watching the frontiers of the empire, and 
was a proper key to Ireland. For being oppoſite to 
the north parts of Ireland, it opened a paſſage thither 
for ſhips, and mariners, who were continually in mo- 
tion to and again. Beſides, it lies curiouſly, not only 
for proſpect towards Rome, and the empire, but the 
whole earth; a ſpectacle expoſed to the eye of all the 
world. So that from hence may be diſcerned the great 
actions of, the world, and the firſt ſprings and conſe- 
quents of them, the perſons who, the places where, 
and the times when they were tranſacted. We may 
alſo take example from the ill conduct of them to 
diſcern the baſe and mean things, and learn to avoid 
them. The city has four gates, anſwering the four 
winds. On the eaſt ſide it has a proſpect towards 
India, on the weſt towards Ireland, and on the north 
towards the Greater Norway; and laſtly, on the ſouth 
to that little corner wherein God's vengeance has con- 
fined the Britons for their civil wars and diſſetinons, 
which heretofore changed the name of Britai into 
England, and how they live to this day, their neigh- 
bours know to their ſorrow. Moreover, God has bleſt 
and enriched Cheſter with a river running pleaſantly, 
and full of fiſh, by the city walls; and on the ſouth 
ſide with a harbour to ſhips coming from Gatcoigne, 
Spain, Ireland, and Germany; who, by Chriit's aſ- 
ſiſtance, and by the labour and conduct of the mari- 
ners, repair hither, and ſupply them with all fort of 
commodities ; ſo that being comforted by the grace of 
God in all things, we drink. wine very plentifully, for 
thoſe countries have abundance of vineyards. More- 
over, the open fea ceaſes not to viſit us every day with 
a tide ; which, according as the broad ſhelves of ſands 
are open or ſhut by tides and ebb*, is wont more or 
leſs to change, or ſend one thing or other; and by 
reciprocal ebb and flow, either to bring in or carry 
Ty” | 
The houſes are, generally ſpeaking, diſtinguiſhed 
from all the buildings in Britain. They are for moſt 
part of timber very large and ſpacicus; but they are 
built with galleries, piazzas, or covered walls before 
them, in which the people, who walk, are ſo hid, that 
to look up or down the ſtreets, one ſees no body ſtirring, 
except with horſes, carts, &c. and yet they may be ſaid 
| to be full of people. By the ſame means alſo the ſhops 
are, as it were, hid, little or no part of them being to be 
ſeen, unleſs one is under thoſe rows, or juſt oppoſite to 
a houſe. This was formerly reckoned the glory and 
beauty of Cheſter, but now its diſgrace and deformity ; 
for to obtain this conveniency of walking dry from one 
end of the ſtreet to the other when it rains, the houſes 
are leſſened, whoſe fronts would otherwiſe come out into 
the ſtreets as far as thoſe galleries ; alſo the ſhops are all 
dark and cloſe, and many ways incommedious. Vet, 
with all this inconveniency and diſadvantage, *tis a very 
handſome city; and in thoſe ſtreets where the rows do 
not cloud the buildings, there are very large and well- 
built houſes, The ſtreets are generally ſtrait, large, and 
very broad, and croſſing one another in ftrait lines, meet 
in the centre as at Chicheſter. | 

The walls of the city, firft erected by Ædelfleda a 
Mercian lady, anno go8, are firm, and built of very 
large ſtone, . On the ſouth ſide of the town, and on a- 
riſing ground, ſurrounded in part by its river, is a very 
ſtrong caſtle, to which the walls on that fide join; and 
from thence 'tis a moſt agreeable walk round the whole 
city upon the walls, only it is intercepted by ſome of 
the towers over the gates. It is kept in good repair, and 
has always a ſtrong garriſon, for it is of very great im- 
portance when any military preparations are making for 
Ireland, or any diſturbances raiſed on that fide of che 
country, it being a good place for magazines, as it is a 
frontier either towards Wales or towards the north, as 
appeared in the late rebellion at Preſton, many of the 
priſoners taken there being afterwards brought hither 
to be ſecured. The city conſiſts of four large ſtreets, 
which make an exact croſs, with the town-houſe and 
exchange in the middle, which is a neat building, ſup- 
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From the city walls there is a proſpect of F lintſhire and 
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we 
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re is 4 noble, » ſpacious and very high - built 
bridge, with a Ber at each end; and ale dozen 


arches over the Dee, which here falls into the ſea; It is 
and longeſt river on the welt fide of Britain, 
between the Severn and Clyde; but a ſtrange tiver both 
For the force of its current, and the quantity of its wa- 
ters in the winter ſeaſons, and upon haſty rains or ſnows; 


for then the mountains of Wales, from whence they 


come, pour down ſuch floods,” that the height of the 
waters is ſometimes very frightful ; and not many years 
ago, fuch an inundation happened here, as drowned and 
drove away all their new- uilt key for the handing and, 
Kipping 6 „ with all the ware-houſes and ſtore- 
houſes newly erefted there; and all the goods that were 
in them, to the incredible loſs and damage of the mer- 
chants and tradeſmen. ' CT oof 

There are eleven pariſhes in this city, with well-built 
ehurches to them all, which are alſo pretty well filled. 
The great church or cathedral, a venerable pile, looks as 
antique as the caſtle, It is ſaid they were both built by 
Conqueror; but 
ſome fay that he only finiſhed and endowed the church, 
and that Edgar founded it. In this church they pre- 
tend, according to Camden, to ſhew the monument of| 
Henry IV. Emperor of Germany, who having abdicated 
the imperial crown, came and lived here as an hermit; 


though it is certain that he did not abdicate, but was 
treacherouſly taken priſoner as he was going to the dyet 


at Mentz, after he had reigned fifty years, in which he 
fought _— battles, wherein he was generally vic- 
torious ; which, ſays Dr. Nicholfon, was more than 
Marcus Marcellus, Julius Czfar, or any Roman general 
could boaſt of. Nevertheleſs this brave prince was ſo 
unfortunate, that befides his being depoſed, he was 
denied a prebend by the biſhop of Spire, in the very 
church which bimſelf had built and endowed, and died 
in miſery. | 3 

The adjacent country is the richeſt in paſturage of any 
on the weft-fide of Britain, as is plain from the produce 
of its cheeſe, known all the world over by the name of 
Cheſhire eheeſe. Of this it is ſaid that London alone 
takes off fourteen thouſand tons a year ; that the navi- 

ion of the Trent and Seyern carries off near eight 
Wouſans tons; and the kingdoms of Scotland and Ire- 
land, above four thouſand tuns more; beſides all that 
goes away by land carriage, and is conſumed in Wales, 
and in the ſeveral inland counties: fo that the whole 
produce is computed to be at leaſt thirty thouſand tons 
a year. And indeed if we conſider the conſumption of 
the cities of Worceſter, Glouceſter, Hereford, and Briſtol, 
with all the populous part of England down the Severn, 
and the Severn Sea, to Devonſhire and Cornwal, where 
they have hardly any other cheeſe, the account will not 
appear extravagant. a 3 

The epiſcopal ſee was firſt tranſlated to this city from 
Litchfield, immediately after the conqueſt, by Peter, 
biſhop of Litchfield ; which is the reaſon why the biſhops 
of Litchfield are fometimes called by our hiſtorians 
biſhops of Cheſter; and why the faid Peter is by the 
Saxon annals ſometimes called Epiſcopus Licefeldenũs 


” . 


ſive Ceſtrenſis. It was afterwards tranſlated to Coventry, 
and from thence to the ancient ſee again. So that Cheſter 
remained without this dignity, till king Henry VIII. 
reſtored it in the twenty-third of his telgn, to contain 
within its juriſdiction this county, Lancaſhire, Rich- 
mond, &c. and to be itſelf contained within the province 
of York. 4 . | 

This city was made a corporation and county by king 
Henry vir and is governed by a mayor, twenty-four 
aldermen, two ſheriffs, and forty common-council-men, 
The cathedral, with the biſhop's palace, and the preben- 
daries houſes, ſtand on the north fide of the city. In 
the caſtle, where the earls formerly aſſembled their par- 
liaments, is a ſtately hall, in which the palatine court 
and aſſizes are held twice a year, with commodious 


apartments for lodging the judges, a hall for the prince's | 0 


exchequer-court, offices for the records, &c. a priſon for 
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the county, an office for a prothonotary, and a tower 
afcribed to Julius Cæſar. Here are kept the courts for 
the county, which, as was ſaid before, being a palatinate, 
bas 4 very extenſive juriſdiction ſtill leſt, though cur- 
tailed of many of its privileges by king Henry VIII. for 
all cauſes relating to the county; (criminal cauſes ex- 
cepted ; which, as in other places, are left to the judges 
on their circuit) are determined in theſe courts, held b 

a chamberlain, a judge ſpecial, or chief juſtice of Cheſter, 
two barons of the exchequer, three ſerjeants at law, an 
attorney, eſcheator, &c. A Dutch colony ſettled here 
ſome years ago; by whoſe ingenuity and induſtry, the 
 traffick of this city was much augmented. The City is 
ſquare, with 1 on the walls, four gates, and 
three poſterns, and is two miles in compaſs. The ma- 
nufacture of moſt note here is tobacco- pipes, which it is 
ſaid are the beſt in Europe, being made of clay brought 


hw ti 


rom the Iſle of White, Pool, and Biddiford. Here are 


| 


aſſemb ies every week, and horſe- races are run every 
St. George s Day beyond the Rhodee, which is a fine 
large low green, often overflowed by the river Dee. 
The dioceſe, which at the firſt foundation of the ſee 
was ſubjected to the province of Canterbury, though 
afterwards to York, contain two hundred and fifty-[ix 
pariſhes in it, of which one hundred and two are impro- 
riate, , 
+ Here is a charity-(chool for forty boys, who are 
taught, and cloathed, and r by a fund of five 
hundred and e pounds a year ſubſcriptions, 
The ſuburbs of Hanbrid is called by the Welſh 
Treboeth, i. e. the Burnt Town, it having been fre. 
quently burnt by them in their incurſions, his city is 
plentifully ſupplied with water from the riyer Dee, by 
mills erected for this purpoſe on it about 1690, and by 
the water-tower, which is one of the gates on the 
bridge. The keeping of the city gates was formerly 
reckoned a very 1 office, and ſeveral noble 
houſes pretended to it. Eaſt-gate was committed to 
the cuſtody of the earl of Oxford, Bridge-gate to the 
earl of Shrewſbury, Water-gate to the earl of Derby, 
and North-gate to the mayor of the city. Another gate 
is called Pepper-gate, which has given occaſion to a 
2 here, When the daughter is ſtolen, ſhut 
epper-gate.” It is a poſtern on the eaſt ſide of the 
town, which in ancient time one of its mayors ſhut up, 
becauſe his daughter, who had been playing with ſome 
maidens at ſtool-ball, in Pepper-ſtreet, was ſtolen from 
him, and conveyed away through this gate. 

The center of the city, at which meet the four ſtreets 
facing the cardinal winds, is called the Pentiſe ; from 
whence a man has at once a pleafant proſpect of all four. 
The new-exchange, or common-hall, which was begun 
'in 1695, and finiſhed in 16 9, is one hundred and 
twenty-five foot long, 2 broad, eighty-five in 
weight, and is a very noble ſtructure; as is the ſhire hall, 
built in the caſtle, a handſome large place, ſomewhat 
like that at Weſtminſter, The chamberlain has all the 
juriſdiction of a chancellor within Cheſhire, the inha- 
bitants of which, for the enjoyment of their liberties, 
were to pay at the change of every owner of the earldom, 
three thouſand marks, and the county of Flint, parcel 
of this palatinate, two thouſand marks. The fee farm- 
rents are veſted in the princes of Wales, as Earls of 
Cheſter. Theſe they hold with the caſtle and profits of 
the temporalities of the biſhopric; and the freemen ſwear 
to be true to the king and earl. The officers eſtabliſhed 
here, are a governor of the city and caſtle, lieutenant- 
Aae with a maſter-gunner, ſtore-keeper, and fur- 
biſher of ſmall-· arms: and for the receipt of the cuſtoms, 
here are à collector, cuſtomer, comptroller, ſearcher, 
and twenty-one ſubordinate officers. The cathedral is 
three hundred and ſeventy foot .long, eighty foot broad 
within the body and iles, and two hundred and ſixty in 
breadth in the great croſs ile from north to ſouth. 

The walls here being built, like the generality of the 
2 of ſtone, which is a ſoft reddi grit, and very 
rittle, are often out of repair, ſo that here are officers 
n purpoſe, called murengers, who gradually refit them 
where they are moſt worn out. | 1 
* ä nan 
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in the year 1653, an altar was dug up here with this 
inſcription : 


J. O. M. Tax ARO T. ELvytyvs Garter. PraAr- | 


sENS Gwia. PRI. LEG, XX. W. Couuopo. Er 
LATrERANO Cos. V. 8. L. M. 

Which is read as follows: Jovi Optimo Maximo Ta- 
naro Titus E + — Galerius Præſens Gubernator Principi- 

s Legionis Viceſimæ Viftricis Varleriæ Commodo et La- 
terano Conſulibus Votum Solvit Lubens Merito. 

Another altar was found ſome time afterwards, with 
this inſcription: 

PRo. sAL. DOMINORUM. NN. INVICTISSIMORUM=— 
AUGG. GENIO LOCI FLAVIUS, LONG—TRIB, MIL. 
LEG. XX. — LONGINUS FI, — EUS: 

It was diſcovered in digging a cellar, at the houſe of 
one Heath, lying with the inſcription downward, upon 
a ſtone two feet ſquare, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
its pedeſtal; on the left ſide of it was a flower pot; on 
the top a catyla, or cavity; in the bottom of that cavity 
a young face, ſuppoſed to be that of the genius ; on 
the back, ornaments of drapery of uncertain | path on 
the right ſide, Genius, ſtanding with a cornucopia in his 
left hand ; the right was cut off by the workmen in 
digging it out, before they knew what it was. The 
foundation was broad, conſiſting of many large ſtones, 
and it lay deep. The earth about it was ſolid, but of 
ſeveral colours, and mixed with aſhes. In this earth, 
near the foundation, were found the bones, horns, and 
heads of ſeveral creatures, ſuppoſed to have been ſa- 
crificed there ; with two coins, one of braſs, and the 
other of copper; on the firſt fide of the braſs coin 
was this inſcription : Imp. Caes. Veſpaſian. Aug. Cos. III. 
and the face of the emperor; on the reverſe, Victoria 
Auguſti S. C. and a winged victory ſtanding. On the 
firſt ſide of the copper coin was, Fl. Val. Conſtan- 
tins Nob. C. and the face of Conſtantius; on the 
the reverſe, Genia hf 14 Romani, and a genius ſtand- 
ing, holding a ſacrifical bowl in the right hand, and 
in the left a cornucopia. : 

In a ruinous fabric, called the ghapter, there was diſ- 
covered, about _— years ago, a ſkeleton, ſuppoſed 
to be the remains of Hugh Lupus: the bones were very 
freſh, and in their natural poſition : they were wrapped 
in leather, and contained in a ſtone coffin ; the legs 
were bound together at the ancles, and the ſtring was 
intire. In the cathedral, among other ancient monu- 
ments, is the tomb of Henry IV. emperor of Germany, 


who is ſaid to have abdicated his kingdom, and lived 


the life of an hermit, at Cheſter, totally unknown, 
till he diſcovered himſelf to the prieſt, who confeſſed 
him juſt before he expired.“ 

There was early in the Saxon times a religious 
houſe in this city, probably a nunnery, dedicated to 
St. Peter, and St. Paul; whither, as a place of ſafety 
from the outrages of the Danes, the remains of St. 
Werburg were brought from Heanburgh, or Hanbury, 
in Staffordſhire, in the year 875, St. Werburgh is ſaid 
to have been the daughter of Wulferus, the firſt Chriſ- 
tian king of Mercia, and to have profeſſed herſelf a nun 
very early in life, under Audria, her. aunt, at Ely. She 
lived moſtly at Weedon, in Northamptonſhire, died at 
Trentham, in Staffordſhire, and was buried at Hanbury; 
whence, after near two hundred years, ſhe was removed 
to Cheſter. From the ſhrine of this virgin princeſs, the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul was called St. Wer- 
burg's. It was ſome time after totally ruined, by the 
inteſtine commotions of the times ; but it was afterwards 
rebuilt by Edelfleda, for ſecular canons ; and more li- 
berally endowed by king Edmond, king Edgar, earl 
Leofric, and other benefactors, in honour of St. Wer- 
burg. Hugh Lupus, in the year 1093, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the celebrated Anſelm, who was afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, expelled the ſeculars, and 
eſtabliſhed in their ſtead an abbot, and convent of 
Benedictine monks, from Bee, in Normandy, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion St, Werburg's church continued, till the gene- 
ral diſſolution, in the thirty-third year of Henry VIII. 
Henry, however, reſtored the foundation to a dean and 
fix prebendaries, directing the church to be from that 
time ſtiled the church of Chriſt and the Bleſſed Virgin, 


** 


Litchfield, when 


Bunbury, ſtands Beeſton-caſtle, which was 
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and making Cheſter once more the ſeat of a biſhop. 
The yearly revenues were then rated at one thouſand 
pounds, five ſhillings and eleven-pence. 

The ancient collegiate church of St. John the Baptiſt, 
in the eaſt part of this city, is ſaid; by Giraldus Com 
brenſis, who, about the year 1200; was biſhop elect of 
St. Davids, to haye been founded by king Ethelred, in 
the year 689; but it is more probable, that Ethelred, 
who was earl of Mercia, in the year gob, either founded, 
or at leaſt rebuilt it with the teſt of the city; for not 
long afterwards there was a celebrated church, or mo- 
naſtery, at Cheſter, dedicated to this Saint, which, 
in the next century was repaired by earl Leofrie; and 
was endowed with houſes and lands at the time of the 
Conqueror's ſurvey. It is ſaid that Peter, biſhop of 
e removed the epiſcopal ſee hither, 
made this church his cathedral. Here was, till the 
ſuppreflion, a dean, and ſeven prebendaries, or canons; 
who were in the collation of the biſhop of Litchfield; 
beſides ſeven vicars, two clerks, four choriſters, ſex- 
tons, and other ſervants. Their yearly income in the 
twenty-ſixth of Henry VIII. after reprifals, was no 
more than twenty ſeven pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and 
four-pence; | | | 

Not far from St. John's, was a monaſtery, dedicated 
to the Bleſſed Virgin; which, at the ſuppreſſion, was 
rated at ſixty- ſix pounds, eighteen ſhillings and fout- 
pence per annum. | 

There was likewiſe a monaſtery in this city, dedicated 
to St. Michael, before the year 1162, as appears by a 
charter of Henry II. to the canons of Norton. 

In the year 1279, Thomas Stadham, gentleman, 
erected a houſe of Carmelite, or White Friars, in the 
pariſh of St. Martin; and one of the biſhops of Litch- 
field, founded a houſe of Black or Preaching Friars, in 
the ſame pariſh. 

In the pariſh of the Holy Trinity, there was alſo a 
houſe of Grey or Franciſcan Friars, which is believed to 
be as ancient as the time of Henry III. who began his 
reign in the year 1216. | 

he city of Cheſter ſends two members to parliament; 
has two weekly markets held on Wedneſday, and Satur- 
day, and three annual fairs, viz. Laſt Thurſday in 
February, for cattle ; July the fifth, and October the 
tenth, for cattle, Iriſh-linen, cloths, hatd-ware, hops, 
drapery goods, and Mancheſter wares. 

A few miles diſtant from Cheſter, and on the ſouth 
ſide of the entrance into the peninſula, called Wiral, 
there was anciently a royal caſtle, but of which there are 
now but very few remains. 

A little to the eaſt-ward of the Wiral lies the foreſt 
of Delamere, where Elfleda built a city which ſhe called 
Caderburg, the happy town. Camden tells us that in 
his time, a heap of rubbiſh, the ruins of this city, re- 
mained, and was called the . e * the 1 0 

ti this city Eadſburgh-Hall, an old building near 

this place, which gives —2 to an eminent family, and 
one of the hundreds. of this county, was probably de- 
nominated. 

At a little diſtance are the ruins of Finborough, 
another town ſaid to have been built by the ſame lady. 

Not far from Delamere Foreſt, near a ng £ 2 
uilt by 
Ranulph the third, the ſixth earl of Cheſter after the 
conqueſt, when he-returned from the holy war. This 
Ranulph began his government in the year 1180, 
and having governed ſomewhat more than fifty years, 
died 1232. The caſtle, which covers a great extent 
of ground, ſtands upon a hill, and is fortified, as well 
by the mountains that almoſt ſurround it, as by its wall, 
and the great number of its towers : the chief of theſe 
towers was ſupplied with water from a well that is now 
ninety-one yards deep, though it is ſuppoſed to be near 
half filled up with rubbiſh, that has either fallen into 
it by accident, or been thrown in by deſign. This cl: 
is now in a ruinous condition; but Leland, in ſome 
verſes which he wrote upon it, ſays, that if old pro- 
pheſies are to be believed, it will in ſome future time 
recover its original ſplendor. Near this place there are 
many traces of ditches, and other military works. 
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At Poromberough, anciently Bruqneſburgh, in 
'Wital, fear the river Meiſee, was a monaſtery, founded 
by ECeifeda, which ſoon decayed ;” and the church was 
appropriated e, abbey of Cheſter, and bas ſince been 
made part of the' endowment of that dean and chapter. 
"There was another religious houſe at Runcorn, near 
the mouth of the Merſee, ſaid to have been founded by 
the lady Edelfleda: and in the year 1133, William Fitz 
Negell, built a priory for regular canons of the order of 
St. Auſtin. This priory in the reign of Ling Stephen, 
"before the year 1148, was removed to Norton-Hall, where 
"there was alſo a priory, which, at the diſſolution, was 
valued at one hundred and eighty pounds ſeven ſhillings 
and fix-pence fer a*hun., „ oadt 
At Poulton, in Wiral hundred, there was a Ciſtertian 
abbey, built and endowed. by Robert. Randal, brother to 
the ſecond earl of Cheſter, in the year 1153. This 
abbey being in perpetual danger from the incurſions of 
the Welch, the monks were tranſlated to Dieulacres, in 
r 

At Barrow, on the ſouth-welt ſide of Delamere- ſoreſt, 


there was a preceptory of the Knights Hoſpitalers of St. | 


John of Jeruſalem, Which, with Yeveley in Derbyſhire, 
was valued at ninety-three pounds three ſhillings and 
four pence per annum. . 3 

At Hillbree, or Hilbury, a little barren iſland, which 
lies off the end of Wiral, in the mouth of the river Dee; 
there is ſaid to have been once a convent of Benedictine 
monks, which was a cell to Cheſter; and was dedicated 
to the Bleſſed Virgin Marr. | 
Four miles eaſt of Cheſter, at a place called Tarvin, 
or Tervin, there was an hoſpital endowed out of the 
tithes of the pariſh church, by Alexander Stavenſby, 
* biſhop of Litchfield,” about the year 1230. 
At Boughton, juſt without the eaſt gate of the city 
Cheſter, there was an alms-houſe for poor lepers, as early 
as the year 1309. + 4 ry 
© We now. proceeded on our journey and arrived at 
Frodſham, a ſea port town, fituated on the river Weaver, 
near its conflux with the Merſee, one hundred and ſixty- 
two miles from London, It conſiſts of one long ſtreet, 
at the weſt end of which there is a caſtle, that for many 
ages paſt was the ſeat of the earls Rivers. Here is a 
ſtone bridge over the Weaver ; and about a mile from 
the town, in the way to Halton, is another of brick, 
called Frodſham-bridge. The church ſtands at a field's 
length from the town, neaf a lofty hill, called Frod- 
ſham-hill, the higheſt in the county, on which there uſed 
formerly to be a beacon. | 3 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday; and two an- 
nual fairs, viz. May the fourth, and Auguſt the twenty- 
firſt, for cattle and pedlars ware. | 
There is a ſmall wild white-heart cherry, peculiar to 
a little ſpot in this county, near Frodſham ; where there 
is alſo a ſtone-reck, in which the belemnites, or thunder- 
bolt, has been frequently found. e noon Mt 
In the year 1172, John Conſtable, of Cheſter, founded, 
an abbey at Stanley, or Stanlow, near Frodſham, for 
forty Ciſtertian monks ; and dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary. The monks of this monaſtery beirig incom- 
moded by the overflowing of the ſea, or the waters of 
Merſee, were removed to Whalley, in Lancaſhire. 
Four monks, however, remained here, ſo that Stanley 
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continued to be a ſmall town till the time of the ge- 
neral diſſolution. 

From hence we paſſed on to Halton, or Haulton, that 
is, High-Town, ſo called from its ſituation, which is 
on a hill, about two miles north of Frodſham, and one 
hundred and ſixty-three miles from London. Here is a 
caſtle, faid to have been built by Hugh Lupus, to whom 
the county was granted by William the Conqueror, 
which, with the barony, belongs to the dutchy of 
| Lancaſter, and maintains a large juriſdiction in the 
county round it, by the name of Halton Fee, or the 
Honour of Halton; baving a court of record, and a 
priſon. The king's officers of the dutchy keep a law- 
day at the caſtle every year, about Michaelmas; and a 
court is held there once a fortnight, to determine all 
matters within their juriſdiction. 'T'he inhabitants claim 
a market here by preſcription ; but the town was not 
formerly conſidered as a market town, though it is now 
El regiſtered as ſuch. 

The weekly market here is held on Saturday; and the 
annual fair, Lady-day, April the fifth. 3 

At Norton- hall, a ſeat of Sir Thomas Brook, near 
the northern boundary of the county, in the neighbour- 
hood of Halton; and about four miles diſtant from War- 
rington, in Lancaſhire, is a remarkable echo. There 
is a wall, about one hundred and twenty yards long, at 
one end of which are ſome ſteps that lead into the houſe ; 
near the middle there is a round tower with a gate in it; 
and at the other end another tower and gate of the ſame 
kind: if a flute is ſounded on the ſteps is is ſcarce 
heard at the firſt gate; but at the diſtance of thirty 
yards from it, nearer to the farther tower, is heard very 
diſtinctly, not however as coming from the ſteps where 
it is ſounded, but from the farther tower; but upon 
approaching ten yards, ſtill nearer to the farther tower, 
it is no longer heard from that gate, but from the ſteps 
where it is ſounded. FB 
Near this place there have been many pieces, or pigs 
of lead dug up of an oblong form: the upper part of ſome 
was thus inſcribed, | | | 

Ime. Vese. VII. T. Ir. V. Coss. 
On others was this inſcription: 
Ir. Domir. Au. GER. DR Ceanc. 

From this inſcription, it has been conjectured, that 
the Cangi, a people of the old Britons, of whom very 
little is now known beſides the name, lived in this 
| county ; and that theſe pieces of lead belonged to ſome 
monument of a victory gained over them by the Romans; 
a conjecture which is ſtrengthened by a paſſage in Taci- 
tus, from which it appears that the Congi were ſituated 
upon the Iriſh ſea; and by the names of ſeveral places 
in this part of the county, as Conghill, Congleton, 
Kendale, and Kentſand, which by an eaſy corruption 
may have been formed from Congi, 

aturalifts have not obſerved any plants peculiar to 

this county, except the ſmall white-heart cherry, men- 
tioned in our account of Frodſham. 


MzmMmBtRrs of PARLIAMENT fir the County.. 


Cheſhire ſends only four members to parliament, viz. 
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two knights of the ſhire for the county, two citizens for 
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Or the County Palatine of LANCASTER. 


1 IS county is bounded by parts of Cumberland 
and Weſtmoreland on the north ; by Cheſhire on 
the ſouth ; by Yorkſhire on the eaſt; and by the Iriſh 
ſea on the weſt : towards the north it is divided by an 
arm of the ſea, which renders: that part of Locate 
bordering upon Cumberland a peninſula. The figure of 
it nearly reſembles that of England. It is about forty- 
five miles in length, from north to ſouth; thirty-two in 
breath, from eaſt to weſt ; and one hundred and ſeventy 
in circumference. It is divided into ſix hundreds; in 


which are ſixty very large pariſhes, twenty-ſeven market | 


towns, about forty-five thouſand houſes, and one hun- 


dred and thirty-ſeven thouſand inhabitants. It lies in 


the province of Vork, and dioceſe of Cheſter ; and 
Preſton, a very conſiderable town, nearly in the 
county, is two hundred and eleven miles north-weſt of 
London. ; 5 | 
King Edward the third made this a county palatine, 
in favour of his ſon, John of Gaunt, and it has a 
court, which fits in the dutchy chamber at Weſtmin- 
ſter, for the revenues of the dutchy of Lancaſter ; and a 


chancery court at. Preſton :' the ſeal. of the county pala- | 


tine is different from that: of the. dutchy, for there are 
lands in the dutchy which are not in the county. From 
the time that Lancafhire has been a county palatine, 
Lancaſter gave the title of duke to a branch of the royal 
family, till the union of the houſes of Vork and Lan- 
caſter, in the marriage of king Henry VII. of the 
Lancaſter line, with Elizabeth, heireſs of the houſe of 
Vork. | PDE | 
This county, in the times of the ancient Britons and 
Romans, was part of the large territory inhabited by the 
Brigantines, and under the Saxon: heptarchy became a 
portion of the kingdom of Northumberland. Not long 
after the Norman Conqueſt, it obtained the- privileges 
of a county-palatine, and afterwards the honour of duke- 
dom annexed to the royal family. ROK 

Ribcheſter, or Ribblecheſter, was a large Roman 
town, generally ſuppoſed to have been the Coceium, 
or Goceium, of Antoninus, and the Rigodunum, or 
Ribodunum, of others. But, however that may be, 
the ruins of it, and the many.remains of antiquity. that 
have been diſcovered-in and near it, . prove that it was 
once a place of great opulence and ſplendor. There are 
ſtill viſible traces of Roman military ways leading to it, 
one from the north, another from the north-eaſt, and a 
third from the mouth of the Ribble, near Preſton. 
Relicks of military engines and weapons, and variety 
of coins, ſtatues, pillars, pedeſtals, funeral monuments, 
and altars, with inſcriptions, have been frequently diſ- 
covered here; many of which are deſcribed-in Camden's 
Britannia, and Dr, Leigh's natural - hiſtory of this 
county. | 25 1 

A remarkable piece of antiquity in this neighbour- 
hood, and the object of much ſpeculation, is an ancient 
fortification; which, becauſe anchors, rings, nails, and 
other parts of veſſels have been frequently dug up near 
it, is called Anchor-Hill. As this is a conſiderable 
diſtance from the ſea, it is ſuppoſed that it was a ram- 
part of the fortreſs of Coceium; and the broad and deep 
foſſe under it, which leads towards the river, ſerved as a 
canal to the boats that were to paſs and repaſs the river, 
for the ſervice of the garriſon : and as we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that there were a great number of ſuch boats 
belonging to ſo large a fort and city, we may conclude, 
that the Anchor-Hill was a ſmall dock for building and 
repairing them. | 


51 


[ 


of Weſtmorland, and running ſouth-weſt, is au 


miles below Warrington-bridge) and 


In this hill have been often dug up Roman paterz, 
or bowls, adorned with flowers and the figures of wolves, 
and ſome of them marked at the bottom as follows: 
Fas. PRO. which, without doubt, implies, that they 
were made when one of the Fabii was procurator, or 
proconſul. Near Anchor-Hill was alſo diſcovered a com- 
mon ſewer, and a floor laid with Roman tyles. | 

The mouth of the Ribble is ſuppoſed to be the 
æſtuary, called by Ptolemy Belliſama. 


r 


The chief rivers in this county are the Merſee, the 


Ribble, the Wire, and the Lon. The Merſee riſing 


in the mountains of Derbyſhire, runs ſouth-weſt, divid- 
ing that county from Lancaſhire, and being joined by a 
conſiderable ſtream, called the Gout, which parts Der 1 
ſhire and Cheſhire, and receiving the Taume, the Irwell, 
the Billen, and ſeveral other fmall rivers, paſles to 
Warrington, a market town of Lancaſhire ; whence, 
returning weſtward, it falls into the Iriſh ſea at Liver- 

, the moſt conſiderable town in theſe parts. 

The Ribble riſes in Yorkſhire, and running ſauth- 
weſt, enters this county at Clithero, a market tqwn. 
In its courſe this river is augmented by Great Calder, 
the Hodder, the Darwen, and the Savock ; and dividing 
Lancaſhire nearly into two equal parts, falls into the 
Iriſh ſea not far — Preſton. In its mouth are æſtuary; 
it receives a large river, formed by the conflux of the 
ftreams Tand, Dowglas and Charnock. 

The Wire is formed by the Little Calder, the Broke, 
and other ſmall ſtreams, and running weſt-ward falls 
into the -Iriſh ſea about twelve miles north of the mouth 
of the Ribble. 

The Lon riſes near Kerby-Lonſdale a market tow 
ented 
by ſeveral ſtreams, and paſſes the town of Lancaſter, near 
which it falls into the Iriſh ſea at a wide channel, which 
alſo receives the rivers Caker and Condor. 


' Remarks on the INLAND NAVIGATION of 


Lancaſhire. 


The river Merſee, by its communication with the 
weſtern ſea, is by nature navigable, in ſpring-tides, 
from Liverpool to Warrington-bridge. | 

By an act of parliament, paſſed in the year 1720, 
certain undertakers were empowered to make the rivers 
Merſee and Irwell navigable from Liverpool to Man- 
cheſter, and to take a tonnage of 3s. 4d. per ton for all 
goods navigated between Bank Quay (being near three 
ancheſter, 

The freight and tonnage upon thoſe rivers, between 
Liverpool and Mancheſter, is twelve ſhillings per ton; 
and between Warrington and Mancheſter ten ſhillings 

r ton. | 

The town of Mancheſter being ſupplied with coals by 
land-carriage, at the expence of from nine to ten ſhillings 
per ton upon a medium; and there being no communi- 
cation by water, from any collieries to the rivers Merſee 
or Irwell above Warrington, the duke of Bridgwater, 
who has conſiderable coal mines in his eſtate at Worſley, 
about four miles north of the river Irwell, formed a plan 
for conveying his coals from his works at Worſley to 
Mancheſter, b means of an artificial canal. 

Accordingly he applied to parliament in the year 1758, 


and obtained an act for enabling him to cut a navigable 
| canal, | 
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; 1 A: 
canal, from Worſley to Salford, near Mancheſter; and 
to carry the ſame to or near Hollin-Ferry. 

Soon after the paſting this act, his grace begun his 
works, and made a navigable canal from Worſley Mill, 
to the public highway leading from Mancheiter to 
Warrington; but it being then 'diſcovered, that the 
navigation would be more beneficial, both to his grace 
and the public, if carried over the river Irwell, near 
Barton-bridge, to Mancheſter ; his grace applied again 
to parliament, to vary the courſe of his canal accord- 
ingly, and to extend a ſide-branch to Longford-bridge, 
in Strettord, and obtained an act for that purpoſe. 

The making a navigable: canal over the river Irwell, 
and filling up the hello or low ground on the north 
ſide of this river, were eſteemed to be a very arduous un- 
dertaking, and, by moſt perſons who viewed the chaſm, 
thought to be impracticable; but his grace _ well 
ſupplied with materials from bis own eſtate, hath a — 
compleated this, which was looked upon as the molt 
difficult part of his undertaking, and hath now carried it 
into execution. | 

By the firſt act, a rate or duty, not exceeding two 
ſhillings and fix-pence per ton, was granted to the duke 

as a recompence for the charges of making and com- 
pleating his navigation; and the ſecond act varies the 
*courſe of the canal, and extends it, but makes no 
-alteration with reſpect to the tonnage. 

The duke, upon a further ſurvey and taking level“, 
-found it practicable to extend his canal from Longford- 
bridge, by Dunham, to fall into the river Merſey, at or 
near a place called the Hemp-Stones, below Bank-Quay, 
and fo as to bring veſſels into his canal at the loweſt 
-nepe tides ; and having obtained a third act for that pur- 

poſe, undertook the whole at his own expence, without 
any addition or increaſe to the tonnage, 

This ſtupendous work was begun at a place called 
Worſley-Mill, about ſeven miles from Mancheſter ; 
where, at the foot of a large mountain, the duke has 
- cut'a baſon capable of holding all his boats, and a great 
body of water, which: ſerves as a reſervoir, or head, to 
his navigation; and in order to draw the coals out of 
the mine, which runs through the hill to an amazing 
extent, his grace has cut a ſubterraneous paſſage, big 
enough for long flat bottomed boats to go up to the 
work, and has ſo preſerved the level, that a part of the 
water, which drives a mill near the mouth of the paſſage, 
runs in, and ſtands to the depth of about five feet. This 
paſſage alſo ſerves to drain the coal mines of that water 
which would otherwiſe obſtruct the work, and is to be 
carried on three miles or more under ground. 

Having obtained a ticket to ſee this curioſity, which 
is done by ſending your name to a new houſe which the 
duke has lately built for his reſidence, at about half a 
mile diſtance, you enter with! 3 candles the ſubter- 
raneous paſſage in a boat, made for bringing out the 
coals, fifty feet long, four and a half broad, and two 

- Feet three inches deep. 

When you firſt enter the paſſage, and again when you 
come among the colliers, your heart will be apt to fail 
vou: for it ſeems ſo. much like leaving this world for 
the regions of darkneſs, that I could think of nothing 
but thoſe deſcriptious of the infernal ſhades which the 
poets have drawn for Ulyſſes, Eneas, and your old friend 

Telemachus. There is more RN however, in this 

region, than Homer, Virgil, and Fenelon, have diſ- 
covered in theirs; for, ſhould your ſpirits fink, the com- 
- pany are ever ready to aid you with a glaſs of wine: even 

Charon himſelf will offer you a cup on the occaſion, 

' 'Phrough 'this/paſſage you proceed, towing the boat on 
each hand by a rail, to the extent of a thouſand yards, 
that is, near three quarters of a mile, before you come 
to the coal works; then the paſſage divides, and one 
branch continues on a ſtraight line among the coal works 
- three hundred yards further, while another turns off, and 
proceeds three hundred yards to the left; and each of 
them may be extended farther, or other paſſages be con- 

veyed from them to any other part, as the mines may 
run, and neceſſity require. Hence you will perceive, 
that thoſe who go up both paſſages, travel near three 
miles under ground before they return. The paſſages 


i 


in thoſe parts where there were coals, or looſe earth; 
are arched over with brick; in others the arch is cut out 
of the rock. 

At certain diſtances there are, in niches, on the ſide 
of the arch, funnels or openings through the rock to the 
top of the hill, (which is in ſome places near thirty- 
ſeven yards perpendicular,) in order to preſerve a free 
circulation of freſh air, as well as to prevent thoſe damps 
and exhalations that are often ſo deſtructive in works 
of this kind, and to let down men to work in caſe any 
accident ſhould happen to the paſſage. Near the en- 
trance of the paſlage, and again further on, there are 
gates to cloſe up the arch, Ah, prevent the admiſſion of 
too much air in tempeſtuous and windy weather. 

At the entrance the arch is about fix feet wide, and 
about five feet high from the ſurface of the water ; buc as 
you come further in it is wider, and in ſome places 
opened, ſo that the boats, that are going to and fro, can 
paſs each other; and when you come among the pits the 
arch is ten feet wide. 

The coal are brought from the pits to this paſſage, or 
canal, in little low waggons, that hold near a ton each, 
and as the work is on the deſcent, are eaſily puſhed by 
a man, on a railed way, to a ſtage over the canal, and 
then ſhot into ane of the boats already mentioned, each 
of which holds about eight tons. They then, by means 
of the rails, are drawn out by one man to a baſon at the 
mouth of che paſſage, where four, five, or ſix of them are 
linked together, aud drawn by one horſe or two mules, 
by the ſide of the canal, to Mancheſter, or other places 
where the canal is conveyed. 

There are alſo, on the canal, other broad boats, that 
hold about fifty tons, which are likewiſe drawn by one 
horſe. Of the ſmall boats there are about fifty em- 
ployed in the work, and of the large ones a con- 
ſiderable number. 

Before we quit the coal - mines, to ſpeak of the open 
canal and its conveyance, we muſt take ſome notice of 
a mill near the mouth of the paſſage, and which, though 
an overſhot mill, is ſo well contrived as to work three 
pair of grinding ſtones. for corn, a drefling or boulting 
mill, and a machine lifting ſand and compounding mortar 
for the buildings. The mortar is made by a large ſtone, 
which is laid horizontally, and turned by a cog-wheel 
underneath it, and this ſtone on which the mortar is 
laid, turns in its courſe two other ſtones that are placed 
upon it obliquely, and, by their weight and friction, 
work the mortar underneath, which is tempered and taken 
off by a man employed for that purpoſe. The boulting 
mill is alſo worthy notice. It is made of wire of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineneſs, and at one and the ſame time 
diſcharges, the fineſt flour, the middling ſort, and the 
coarfe flour, as well as the pollard and the bran, and 
without turning round, the work being effected by 
bruſhes of hogs briſtles within the wire. 

For the baſon we have been ſpeaking of, the canal 
takes its courſe to Mancheſter, which is nine miles by 
water, though but ſeven by land, the other two miles 
being loſt in ſeeking a level for the water. The canal 
is broad 22 for the barges to paſs, or go abreaſt, 
and on one ſide of it there is a good road made for the 
paſſage of the people — in the work, and for 
the horſes and mules that draw the boats and barges. 
To perfect this canal without impeding the public roads, 
or injuring the people in the country, the duke has in 
many places built bridges to croſs the water, and (where 
the earth was raiſed to preſerve a level) arches under it; 
all of which are built chiefly of ſtone, and are both 
elegant and durable ; but what principally ftrikes the 
common - obſerver, is the work which is raiſed near 
Barton-bridge, to convey the canal of water over the 
Irwell, which makes a _ of the old navigation from 
Mancheſter to Liverpool. This is done by means of 
three arches built of ſtone, which are ſo ſpacious and 
lofty as to admit of the veſſels failing underneath it; and 
it is indeed a moſt noble fight to ſee large veſſels in full 
fail under his aqueduct, and the duke's veſſels failing at 
the ſame time over all, and near fifty feet above the 
navigable river. At convenient diſtances there are, by 


the ſides of the canal, receptacles for the fuperfluous 
| Water; 
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water ; and- at the bottom of the canal machines con- 
ſtructed on very ſimple principles, and placed at proper 
diſtances, to ſtop and preſerve the water in caſe any part 


of the bank ſhould happen to break down. The aque- 
duct is perfected as far as Mancheſter, where coals are 
brought from the mine in great plenty, and another 
large baſon is making for the reception of the veſſels em- 
ployed in this work. 

he method taken by Mr. Brindley for filling up a 
channel where too deep is admirable : he fills two very 
long boats, fixes them within two feet of each other, 
and then erects upon them a irjan gar trough, large 
enough to contain ſeventeeen tons of earth: the bottom 
of this trough is a line of trap doors, which, upon draw- 
ing a pin, fly open at once, and diſcharge the whole 
burden in an inſtant. Theſe boats are filled any where 
from the banks where the earth is in ſuperfluous quan- 
tities, by which barrowing it on a plank, laid from the 
ſhore, to the fide of the trough: the boat is then drawn 
over the ſpot, which is to be filled up, and the earth 
dropped down in its proper place: it is aſtoniſhing what 
a vaſt ſaving is made bv this invention: it has leſſened 
the expence more than five thouſand per cent. 

But there are other marks at Barton which claim our 
attention beſides the crofling the river, Here are two 
roads croſſing the navigation, and both in this valley, 
where the canal is ſo much higher than the level of the 
country, to have built bridges over it would have coſt 
immenſe ſums, as the great riſe would have rendered it 
neceſſary for them to have been half as long as that at 
Weſtminſter. The method therefore taken by Mr. 
Brindley was to ſink the road gradually on both ſides, 
and turning a large arch, to carry the canal over the 
roads as well as the river; and this is practiſed on both: 
ſo that going under it you ſink gradually on one fide, 
and riſe in the ſame manner on the other. 

The head of the navigation near Mancheſter, forms 
two terminations. The firſt is a common wharf, for 
landing coals out of the large barges, for the ſupply of 
carts and waggons. The ſecond is a ſubterraneous canal 
arched over, into which long and narrow boats enter, 
In the center of this ſubterraneous paſlage is a well, 
bricked like the common ones ſunk from the ſurface of 
the ground. Near the mouth of this well is erected a 
crane of a new conſtruction ; which, turning on a pivat, 
is eaſily brought over the mouth of the well, and dranes 
up the coals. The boats are filled with ſquare boxes, 
each containing about eight hundred weight, for the con- 
venience of being landed through this well; they there- 
fore enter the ſubterraneous canal, and move on till 
they come under the well, where they ſtop, and the ropes 
which are fixcd to the crane above, being let down with 
hooks, are faſtened to the boxes, which are drawn up. 
This crane is moyed by a water wheel, driven by a ſmall 
current of water. 

The navigation is carried a mile and half beyond 
Worſley, into the middle of a large bog, called here a 
mols, belonging to the duke, and merely for the uſe of 
draining it, and conveying manures to improve it: it is 
greatly to that nobleman's honour to find him attending, 
and at a conſiderable expence, to matters of huſbandry, 
in the midſt of undertakings that would alone convey 
his name with peculiar brilliancy to the lateſt poſterity, 

This bog is of large extent, extremely wet, and ſo 
rotten, that, before it is improved, it will not bear even 
a man. The duke begins by cutting ſmall drains, very 
near each other, which ſoon render the ſurface pretty 
firm, Then his barges bring the chippings of ſtone, 
and other rubbiſh, which ariſe in digging the coals, an 
which are brought out of the mine exactly in the ſame 
manner, only inſtead of going to market, to be ſold, they 
are Converted into money, in another way, by bein 
brought hither. This rubbiſh is wheel-barrowed out o 
the barges on boards, on to the land, which is greatly 
improved by it; the ſurface ſoon becomes ſound, the 
aquatic ſpontaneous growth diſappears by degrees, better 
herbage comes, and thus it is converted into profitable 
paſture, , without any paring, burning, or ploughing. 
Some, of the longer ſhivers of the ſtone will not erumble 
with the froſts; ſuch are picked up, laid in heaps, and 
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carried back to the ſtone yard, where they are ſquared 
for buildings, or converted to other uſes. 

As faſt as the bog becomes improved, the canal is ex- 
tended, for the ſake of going on with the work; and 
almoſt at the end of it his grace is building a ſmall houſe, 
for an overſeer, ſituated upon land which once would 
not have borne even the men employed now in building 
on it. 

This improvement is of a new kind, and peculiatly 
uſeful in the neighbourhood of quarries, ſtone maſon's 
yards, mines in rocks, &c. &c. In this inſtance it 
is of noble advantage, for the rubbiſh would be trouble- 
ſome at Worſley, and expenſive to carry out of the way ; 
fo that this improvement muſt be confidered as another 
part of this grand whole, which is ſo admirably con- 
nected, and, by itſelf, ſo aſtoniſhingly ſupported. 

At Worſley land letts from twenty ſhillings to three 


pounds per acre. Farms riſe from twenty pounds to one 


hundred a year. 

The next buſineſs is to view the other branch of the 
canal, which extends to Altringham, &c. and for this 
purpoſe you return to Mancheſter to lie, and keep the 
pleaſure-boat, to be ready at Caſtle- field the next 
morning. | | 

After arriving in the old courſe at the branching off, 
you firſt come to Longford-bridge, under which is a 
canal-door. And juſt by a ſmall circular wear, for the 
conveyance of a ſtream under the canal, the brook falls 
into the well, in the nave of the circle, down to an 
arched paſſage, which conveys it under, and lets it riſe 
again in its old courſe on the other ſide. 

At Waterford the canal extends a long valley, the 
level being preſerved without lock : the work is here ver 
noble: the banks of earth of a vaſt height and thickneſs, 
beautifully ſloped, and the whole appearance ftrikingly 
great. It here croſſes at the ſame time a large brook 
much ſubject to floods, and a road: two arches carry it 
over the ſtream, and a third over the road. 

The three arches extend eighty feet, Here are trap- 
doors, &c. as at Barton- bridge, for ſecuring the wat r 
of the canal in caſe of a breach, or for repairing the 
aquæduct. | 

Further in the ſame valley the navigation is carried 
acrols the river Merſey, on one arch of ſeventy feet 
ſpan. 

: We ſhould remark, that the canal acroſs this whole valley 
is of a vaſt breadth, and has rather the appearance of a 
great 5 river than an artificial canal cut at the 
expence of a ſingle perſon. 

ext it is carried acroſs Sale Moor; under the firſt 
bridge you catch a pleaſing view, through the arches of 
other bridges, in a line, and at the end a church and 
ſteeple. This pu of the navigation, from the lowneſs 
of the Moor below the level of the canal, was pronounc- 


ed by many to be impracticable, and Mr. Brindley's ne 


plus ultra; but this difficulty was removed by perſeye- 
rance and ſpirit; a complete bed was made for the canal, 
raiſed at bottom as well as the ſides, ſufficient for con- 
ducting the water on a level. This was effected by mak- 
ing a vaſt caſe of timber for the whole work : great piles 
of deal were fixed as a mound to keep the earth in a 
proper poſition to form the banks ; and when they were 
raiſed, the piles removed on for anſwering the ſame work 
again, and the water brought forwards by degrees, to the 
& HAT x of thoſe who pronounced the work im- 
practicable, It is carried over two brooks here, for 
which arches are turned, 

At Altringham-bridge, the duke has a large warehouſe 
on the ſide of the canal, ſeveral ſtories high, for the 
convenience of ſtowing and lodging goods, in the trade 
that is carried on, on this part of the navigation: alſo 
a wharf for ſelling coals, with cranes erected for loading 
and unloading boats; here, likewiſe, his Grace's people 
burn — | 

We ſhall here give ſome account of the intended na- 
vigation for a communication between the parts of Li- 
| verpool and Hull, &c. And this cannot be ſet in a 
clearer and more conſpicuous light than by an extract 


from a very ſenſible pamphlet, intituled, A View of 
| & the Adyantages of Inland Navigations, & c.“ 


« The 
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The preſent deſign comprehends only a part of the 
great one mentioned before. It is to join the river Trent, 
near Wilden, in Perbyſhire, with the river Weaver, in 
Cheſhire, or the duke of Bridgwater's navigation, or the 
tide-way in the river Merſey, as ſhall be found moſt ex- 
pedient, by a canal, with branches to Birmingham, 
Litchfield, Tamworth, and Newcaſtle. And if this work 
meets with the approbation of the e! and the 
encouragement of the legiſlature, in ali probability the 
other parts of the deſign will ſoon be undertaken, to the 
great advantage both of the commercial and landed in- 
tereſts; and petitions to parliament, for branches out 
of the principal canals, will become as frequent as they 
now are for turnpike roads. | 

The canal now intended to be carried into execution, 
was firſt proved to be practicable by the ſurvey of 
Meſſrs. Taylors of Mancheſter, and Mr. Eyes of Liver- 

I, made in the year 1755, at the expence of the 
Live corporation; and chiefly promoted by the late 
Mr. 5 an active and able friend to the com- 
mercial intereſts of this nation, and one of the repre- 
ſentatives of that borough. And the public is indebted 
to the earl Gower, and the late lord Anſon, for another 
ſurvey of the intended courſe of this canal, 'made by 
Mr. Brindley in 1758, and afterwards reviewed by Mr. 
Smeaton, F. R. S. and Mr. Brindley jointly ; and theſe 
ſurveyors concurred in opinion, that no tract of land in 
the kingdom was naturally better adapted for the purpoſe 
of an inland navigation, that none ſtood in more need 
of it, or was ſo convenient for an union of the eaſt and 
welt ſeas. CET ns | 

The reaſons for preferring a canal to a river naviga- 
tion, are many and important, The ſhortneſs of the 
voyapfe on the former, which is protracted on the latter 


by the winding courſe of the ſtream ; the abſence of cur- | 


rents, which in rivers impede the ypward navigation 
more than they aſſiſt the downward, and hourly under- 
mine and wear away the banks; the ſecurity from the 
miſchief and delay occaſioned by floods; the eaſier 
draught for the horſes, as the boats will, in 2 canal, 
move nearer the towing path ; and the advantage of 
chooſing high ground for the locks; while in the other 
caſe, the ſituation of them muſt be regulated only by 
the accidental ſhallows of the rivers, ate all circum- 
ſtances greatly in favour of canals; and eſpecially the 
laſt: for as in river navigations, the locks muſt fre- 
uently be erected on low lands, the neighbouring mea- 
2 are thereby often rendered damp and ſwampy; 
while in canal navigations this diſadvantage is not only 
avoided, but as the canal, to purſue its moſt convenient 
courſe, muſt ny wind along the edges of the 
riſing ground, numberleſs ſprings will be cut through, 
and the plain beneath rendered actually drier and more 
fertile. It is alſo another circumſtance not unworthy of 
notice in favour of canals, when compared with river 
navigations, that as the conveyance upon the former is 
more ſpeedy, and without interruptions, and delays, to 
which the A are very liable, 1 of pilfer- 
ing earthen wares, and other ſmall goods, and ſtealing 
and adulterating wine and ſpirituous liquors, are thereby 
in a great meaſure prevented. The loſſes, diſappoint- 
ments and diſcredit of the manufacturers, ariſing from 
© this cauſe, are ſo great, that they frequently chooſe to 
ſend their goods by land at three times the expence of 
water carriage, and ſometimes even refuſe. to ſupply 
their orders at all, rather than run the riſque of forfeiting 
their credit, and ſubmitting to the deductions that are 
made on this account. | 55 
We may alſo add, with reſpect to the potteries in 
_ Staffordſhire, that this evil diſcourages merchants abroad 
from dealing in thoſe manufaQures, and creates innu- 
merable miſunderſtandings between them and the manu- 
facturers. | 
This canal is deſigned to fall into the Trent at 
Wilden rather than at Burton, to avoid the ſhallows 
which greatly interrupt the navigation on that river : At 
Harecaflle, the higheſt part in the courſe of the canal, 
from whence the water falls north and ſouth, it will paſs 
above a mile under ground ; by which means fewer locks 
will be neceſſary, and more water ſupplied from the coal 
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markets where my 
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mines in that country: and the whole length of it, with 
the branches, will be upwards of an hundred miles. 

The canal and veſſels are to be conſtructed on the 
plan found moſt eligible, from various experiments made 
on the duke of Bridgwater's navigation.” 

We have already in our ſurvey of Cheſhire, given an 
account of the amazing works carrying on at Harecaſtle, 
and therefore ſhall not repeat it here, 

The boats are to be ſeventy feet in length, fix feet 
wide, to draw near thirty iaches water, and to carry 
twenty tons burthen. They are to be fo conſtructed as 
to ſail with either end foremoſt, by removing the rudder; 
and to coſt about thirty pounds each. 

There is to be a man and a boy to each boat, which 
one horſe will draw with eaſe alon ; the canal; but when 
neceſſary, will be able to draw three of them. 

It is propoſed to raiſe the money by ſubſcription, in 
lots or ſhares, of two hundred pounds each; no perſon 
to ſubſcribe more than twenty ſhares ; the tonnage to be 
fixed by act of parliament, and veſted in the ſubſcribers, 
as a ſecurity for their money; the company to be under 
the inſpection of commiſſioners, as in moſt other navi- 
gation acts; the ſhares to be transferable in an eaſy man- 
ner, like government ſecurities; the navigation to be 
free and open to all perſons, paying the tonnage fixed by 
law; and land-owners to have liberty to erect ware- 
houſes and wharfs, on the banks or ſides of the navi- 
gation. | FM 

It is alſo propoſed to repay the money ſubſcribed for 
obtaining the act of parliament, out of the capital 
2 if the application to parliament be attended with 

ucceſs. 


Particular Advantages of the intended Canal. 


The advantages ariſing from cheapneſs of carriage and 
eaſy communication between the diſtant parts of a 
country, and the manufacturing towns and ſea-ports 
reciprocally, are fo very extenſive and complicated, that 
it is impoſſible to reduce them to any very exact eſti- 
mation. If we would attempt to eftimate them at all, it 
will be neceſſary to diſcover, as near as we can, how 
much the price of carriage is likely to be diminiſhed; 
and what quantities, and kinds of goods, will probably 
be conveyed by this navigation. 32 
The price of land- carriage, in the neighbourhood of 
the canal, is, upon an average, about nine ſhillings a ton, 
for ten miles. It is ſuppoſed the tonnage upon the canal, 
for the ſame diſtance, will be about two ſhillings, and 
the 3 not above ſix-pence more, making together 
two ſhillings and ſix- pence per ton: ſo that near three 
fourths of the preſent price of carriage will be ſaved to 
the public. And the difference between land and water 
carriage, in other places, confirms the juſtneſs of this 
concluſion, Land-carriage, for inſtance, between Man- 
cheſter and Liverpool, which are about thirty-eight miles 
diſtant from each other, coſts forty ſhillings per ton; 
water carriage only fix ſhillings and eight pence one 
way, and ten ſhillings the other; ſuppoſe nine ſhillings 
upon an average; and the ſaving, by this navigation, is 
above three fourths of the expence of land-carriage. | 
to be only fix ſhillings in 
nine, which is a very moderate computation, this cir- 
cumſtance alone will not only enable land-owners, ma- 
nufactureis, and merchants, to convey many articles to 
never could have borne the expence 
of land carriage; but will alſo bring into uſe many na- 
tural productions; ſuch as coals, ſtone of various kinds, 
timber, iron ore, alabaſter, &c. which, from their un- 
favourable ſituations, never could have been employed. 

To give ſome idea of theſe advantages, we muſt en- 
deavour to enumerate the chief ſources of employment 
for the intended navigation: and theſe may be conſidered 
under the three following heads : 1. Natural productions 
of the countries that lie near the canal. 2. Cultivated 
commodities and manufactures. 3. Imported raw-ma- 
terials, and general commerce, 

From Northwich to Lawton there lies a vaſt bed of 


rock- ſalt, about forty yards thick, which, beſides being 


purified and chryſtallized for home conſumption and ex- 
portation, 
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tation, as will be mentioned in its proper place, | 
might be made great uſe of in agriculture, and probably 
in metallurgy, and ſeveral of the mechanic arts, if any 
method could be diſcovered df granting the liberty of, 
uſing it with ſaſety to the revenue. 2 Ar. 
here is a mouptain called Mole Cop, near Lawton, 
that contains four different and uſeful kinds of ſtone. 
1. Millſtones of an excellent quality, which are now 
carried by land upwards of an hundred miles, and to all 
parts of the intended navigation. 2. A good limeſtone. 


+ A fine freeſtone. 4. Grinding ſtones of different 
orts. | | e 


A mile from Rudgley, a blazing kind of coal, called 
canel, and other coals, are found, belonging to the earl 
of Uxbridge. The lower ſtratum of theſe mines is ſaid 
to be a valuable one ; and it is apprehended a navigable. 


ſough might be carried from the new canal into the heart | 


of them, in the manner of the duke of Bridgwater's 
colliery in Lancaſhire; and that this would lay them 
dry; the want of which is the prefent obſtacle, to their 
being worked; and at the ſame time convey the coals 
into the new canal, to the great advantage of the noble 
roprietor, and the neighbouring country, | 
Near that part of the Trent where the canzl is to ter- 
minate, ariſes a vaſt mountain of lime-ſtone, on which 
the village of Breden, in Leiceſterthire, is ſituated: at 
Tickenhall, in Derbyſhire, not, far from the laſt men- 
tioned place, there are alſo quarries of lime-ſtone; and 
at Barrow, in Leiceſterſhire, they burn an excellent kind 
of lime for building, which, is conveyed to places at a 
great. diſtance by land, every way; and lime is much 
wanted through the whole courſe of the cana!, both for 
the purpoſes of architecture and cultivation. | 


A few miles lower, at Clay-Hill, a firm and ele- 


rant alabaſter is found, proper either for ſtucco or 
cul ture. N 121 : | . | 4 | ; | 0 

Not many miles from the Trent, near the river Soar, 

in Leiceſterſhire, which'it is hoped the gentlemen in that 


neighbourhood, and the inhabitants, of Leiceſter, will | 


now be able to make navigable, without oppoſition, are 
the noted quarries of Swithland late ; a "beautiful and 
durable covering for hbuſes; and prodigious rocks of 
that kind of grey porphyry, which is brought, from 
Scotland, to pave the ſtfeets of London and Weſt- 


greatly contribute to the improve 
ffands in feed of this kind of ma- 
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the IT 
farms bordering upon the cana xk. Ye 
Several parts of the country, in the neighbourhood of the 
canal, yield ar quantities of that ſort of iron-ore, 
commonly cal ed iron · ſtone, propet for making cold- hort 
r r | innen 1 17 
iron; and which, When mixed with the red ore from 
Cumberland, makes the beſt Kd of tough, or merchant- 


iron. The iron-ſtone of this" 1 is-likewiſe ſo ne- 
ceſſary for working the ore inthe hotth, that even the 


great expence of land. citriage hath not prevented larg 
quantities of per Ber Sprles that' way to the 
river” Weaver, to be ſhipped for Cumbertand ; and the 
ore from the north has been brought into this country 
under the like inconveniencies. Tt ſeems, therefore, 
highly probable, that the intended canal will, occafion 
the ſending - much greatet quantities of iron-ſtone' into 
the north; and the receiving more red mine back in 
return; and thereby greatly inetraſe the intercourſe be- 
tween theſe two parts of the kingdom, td their mutual 
advantage. N . TCL e eee eee et 
Not only theſe natural productiofs, that are to be 
found on the banks bf the intended canal, but many of 
thoſe from the mote'diftapt parts of the counties it is to 
paſs through; wilt hade their value an@* confumption 
greatly increaſed, by this eaſy and cheap "conveyance. 
f this number are lead, copper, calamine, marble, 


Ly: 
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rottenſtone, raddle, white clay, .ochres, &c. and many 
other articles will probably become uſeful to ſociety, 
which at preſent lie unmoleſted in their native beds. 

From natural productions we may proceed to the con- 
ſideration of thoſe that are cultivated and manufactured; 
and that which deſerves our firſt attention, under this 
head, is corn; as the growth and exportation of this 
important article will be greatly increaſed by a new na- 
vigation ; and the benefit to the public, from the ex- 
portation of corn does not ariſe, as in other merchandiſe, 
only from the employment of our hands at home, the 
improvement of our eſtates, and the return of wealth, 
for which it is exchanged abroad ; but likewiſe from its 
being an infallible ſecurity againſt thoſe dreadful famines 
formerly experienced in this nation, in years of uncom- 
mon ſcarcity, | | 
n the year 1751, an account of the exportation of 
grain was laid before the Houſe cf Commons; and it ap- 
peared that above five millions of quarters of grain were 
exported from Great Britain in the years 1746, to 1750, 
both incluſive; and near ſeven millions and a half of 
money gained by the nation in exchange. And ſince 
grain has been made an object of foreign commerce, its 
price has not only in general been lowered at home, but 
its cultivation has increaſed to ſuch a degree, that a good 
harveſt is ſuppoſed to be a proviſion for four or five 

Ears. * . . " 
The kingdom of England alone, atcording to Dr. 
Halley's computation, contains about forty millions of 
ſquare acres; and of theſe, in the years 1689, when a 
bounty was firſt given on the expertation of corn, one 
third part was ſuppoſed to lie in uneultivated cœmmons. 
No year has elapſed, ſince that time, in which the le- 
giſlature have not paſſed many aQs for the incloſure of 
waſte grounds; whereby the country, in various places, 
is converted from barren heaths into fruitful fields ; yield- 
ing riches and ſupport to theſ induſtrious farmer, and 
'his uſeful dependants. 
Agriculture is an inexhauſtible ſource of plenty and 
riches, which can never be ſo much enlarged, or its 
ftreams ſo widely diffuſed, as by the means of inland na- 
vigations: and as the inhabitants, in ſome places near 
the intended canal, conſume much more corn and grain 
of all kinds than they can raiſe, and thoſe in others raiſe. 
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| more than they can conſume, this circumſtance will find 


great employment for the navigation, to the general ad- 


| vantage of the adjacent counties, 


Tbe farmers, in the neighbourhood of the new canal, 
22 indeed object, that the price of grain will never riſe 
ſo high as it has done in times of ſcarcity, when there 


is the 1 an eaſy importation. In anſwer to 


which, it may be obſerved, that from the eaſe of ex- 
portation, it will never fink fo low in plen: iful ſeaſons; 
ſo that the profis of the farmers, upon the whole, will 


not be leſs, but more equal: and we cannot help ob- 


ſerving, in this place, that inequality of gain is, of all 
others, the moſt frequent cauſe of their ruin; as in 
ſcarce times, when their profits are great, they become 
mote expenſive and luxurious, and do not ſo well know. 
how to contract their manner of life, when cheaper ſea- 
' ſons lower the value of their commodities, | 

In times of plenty, the land-owners and farmers near 
the canal, will receive great benefit from the exporta- 
tion of their grain, of all kinds: in times of ſcarcity, 
the whole country will be relieved, by means of a ſea- 
ſonable importation; and thus the bleflngs of providence 
be more equally and uniformly diſtributed, and an ar- 
tificial dearth rendered almoſt impoſſible. 
fectual would be the attempt of the moſt powerful mo- 
nopolizer, in ſuch a country as China, where plenty 
can be thrown into 2 market, from all parts, by 
means of navigable canals? 82 

Another cultivated article, of great importance, is 


| that of timber of all kinds, and eſpecially oak; of which 


there are many large woods near the courſe of the in- 
tended canal, that, for want of a proper conveyance to 
ſea-port towns, where timber is much wanted for ſhip 
building, are ſold in the neighbourhood at a low price. 


Any method of conveying ſo bulky an article as this to 
the places of conſumption, at any eaſy expence, will 
| 3 


greatly, 


How inef- 
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greatly entourage the growth of it, and help to repair 
that qeereaſe o Gi: ines in this 2829 Al 
wy alarming tircümſtance, to a le whoſe riches 
and power depend ſo greatly upo e dae tion. 

Cord wy bod; to make 54700 for the ſton works, oak 
bark for the tanners, and oad, Wadde, and dther Att. 
oles which may become the objects of cultivation, will 
be carried at a cheap rate upon the canal, to the mutual 
advantage of the proprietors and nſuniers, Wool, 
hides, tallow, and proviſiotis of various kinds, will 
become mbre* beneficial to their owners, dy the ad- 
vantage of an eafy conveyance, to places where, they 
may de conſumed or manufactured. 

As this canal will go through the middle of Cheſhire, 


ſo famous for the great quantities of good cheeſe it pro- 


duces, the advantages ariſing from it to the dairies * 
be very 'confiderable; as many hundred tons of 
artiele are annually carried by land, above fort) miles, 


all 
to Willington in Derbyſhire, to be ſhipj ed for London, 
and other diſtant markets, which will, for the future, be 
ſent by water, all the to Hull and Liverpool, at 4 very 
moderate expence. 

From the Wiches, in Cheſhire,” manufactured [att is 
carried, on horſeback, to almoſt "all parts of Stafford- 
ſhire, Derbyſiire, Leiceſterſhire, Notringhmlkire | 
Yorkſhire, ' and Lincolnſhire ; to which places it will 


gain a much cheaper acceſs, by means of the intended | 


navigation: and fo great is the home conſumption, of. 
this article, that from the ſalt-works of Northwich 
only, a duty of fixty-ſeven thoufand pounds was laſt 

r paid into the Exchequer: 
Wi ford are annually made about 24, 000 tons. 

The town of Burſlem, and villages of Stoke, Henley- 
green, Lane-delf, and Lane-end, are employed in the i 
manufacturing of various kinds of ſtone and 'earthen 
wares, which are carried, at a great expence, to all 
parts of the kingdom, and exported to our iſlands mi 
colonies in America, and to almoſt every part of Eutope 
but the ware which is ſent to Hull is now carried y 


land upwards of thi miles, to Willington ; and that | cart 
for Ice +4 ies to > Werd Ty The bu en 
of fo expenſiwe 2 fahd- carriage to Wins ford and Wil- 


lington, and che uncertainty of the navigations from 
thoſe places to Frodſham, in Chefhire, and Wilden, in 
Derbyfhire, occaſioned by the floods in winter, atid the 
numerous ſhallows in ſummer, are mote that theſe low-. 
priced manufactures can beat; ud wirkout ſome ſuch” 
relief as this under confideratioh, miſt ©concur, with | 
their new, eſtäbliſhed conjþeritors. in France, ang our 
American colonies, to bring theſe potteries to 4 bel 


deca and ruin. 
All che brafches of the metallic tiades, which are 


alot innumerable; and carried to an altoniſhing 175 
at uot harh, Walſal, Wolverhampton, and 
Places tieighbourhovd of the intended navigat . 
mant cee advantages "froth it, "that cannot zt preſen 
dd eſtimated or conceived. ö 
"We hade already mentioned the important circum- t 
ſtance of bringin * out of the north, to mix with] 
thoſe in Staffordſhire; by which the iron of that country 
muſt be rendered better and cheaper; and to this we may | 
add, the Ste "advanta 1 , of having charc dal, lime, and, || 1 
other fluxes brought to the furnaces at A mal] ExPence ; 4 
ahd Jikewiſe rhe Seat faving there m of ben 99 15 | 
this Dey article from the fo orge to © manufacturer by- 
1 which circumſtances muft contribute to en 
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tice of fog 
1 both «SF: 421 the den 20 cet⸗ 
talnly the firſt object, the e couragement of any 1 ma- 
nufactory, i is to furniſh it wit its raw- materials at the 
loweft price; to which nothing, in general, contributes 
ſo much as inland navigations, 

By the means of this canal, then,' the iron maſters. 
will be enabled to ſerve the manufaQurers better with. 
their materials : and by the ſame means, the manufactu- | 
rers will be enabled to Ane their finiſhed s away much 
| Teaper, and to more markets; by which the conſump- 


deg 


| a and tyles are, 


At Northwich and | 


OT ich. are; much wanted 


[| =gpy e e 


| tended canal; . as, e 


8 . 
tion; and exportation of them, Aha Fail to be Gly 
185 ſed, My 
The ei Cu c 4 w ter-c0 7A the ay way 
A fronk' IR Fas ba K 1 45 5 iverpoo 
will be 15 7 b 807 3 advar Ang © to 1 0 the the a, 
places. he reduction of the ape, carriage; Eh 


will take lace” between Birmingham an the laſt· men 


tioned p It; 5 o reat a oportion of the alue of guns, 
nals ane d oth 1 — E e of Sal, t 8 the 
man run of t em from therice muſt be increaſe to a 


ree beyond eſtimation. 
he fine ale, made at Burton u rent, hic 
1 e 0 "the {x3 


no Exported | to Germany, and fey 
may, by means of the intended cangl, be exported from 
Liyerpool to all parts of America, where it is likely to 


become a ve 5 article of commerce. 
"Phe Vat At Adi man ures of "No 7 5 Leiceſter, 


and Pet WI a cheap conveyance t [ 
by. Da, KS de conf e 
port, will conſequen t Ty be increaſed. 

h'the neighbo hood of Burflem, and the p te 


zade of a blue colour, ED are 


far vitrified, as to de harder, and more, durable than any 


kind of ſtone uſed. j in b ia z and th bps 2 105 
nh to find 2 e en "the who gourle' of 
anal. 

Having mention ed. the fincipal natural PET 


cultivate: odio 855 anuſgCtures in the nei 
bourbood of the 1 8 . 4 com e 10 5 
wp nk of importation Ny. and of g general commerce 


Ae of flint ſtones, uſed : at the piteries j in 
| Staffot ire, are brou; ght by 9 15 fro 1 
hi A the cla 0 00 


of the, dec if to 1 No by 
in the white an c6lour pe rought fro eve 
ſhire, "chiefly to d hired. > from ce Es up 19 
river Weaver to Wingford in Fine be, fs, fh Hom 
Hu are DEN p the Tr t to Wiss 2 
and from Winsford 10 Willington they 92 5 
eee, of to the Werks, at a very great ex ce, b y.Jany 
© 
1 


age; the Ne l g twenty, and the other ,ngt 
5 irty ei ke e 1 0% 13 e TEES 2, 
the by rg fk likew ſubject 1 to {ame 5 4 de 
fon, 00ds ang ſhallo % had TEES 

itioned'before, to the very great E dvantage — - 
manufacturers. Nee Pye} nothing. — 2 
he” ha canal can 9 's 

urhberland, "as it will be . Cen. 


e iron 1 e'fre 
1 5 Srey's of AR. muft. be mentioned in 
1 Tei thay 1 As WOE view, it has been taken 


.notf 2 or 94 1 at f 8 
45 
20d ling > es vi 5 5 bythe 


"Hemp 
chbaf” to'various manufac rers 
bre 3 and probably « occa F RACE 
ſeveral 8 W man actggies. 25 
for buil ing, ang regen 15 eng 

are new. Very dear, in 
hole wen x ugh which the. canal;is, 
10 als, owing to, the h eavy charge o land carriage. upon 
bulky 94 dities, will OT through the 
w ole extent of this navigation, at a moderate expence, 
and Cn very, op derable articles of commerce. 

Americap Iron, W fo, by this eee be broigh, 
cheaper to Thi = Ans; xp e en ds or 
Liyerpo nd Hull, contri hüte, with gue SF betta 
already 0 0. 1255 Fro iron- ma hers, to ge . 
the Pa ace of, = European iron, to the great, 
pfo tion, in our own iron 


E in 155 3 5 
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ver our manufact 
79 5 vt 5 5 5 for Dye! 


ſtrious workmen Bi ; 
The numerqus actures in irming am, and its 

ee many general, receive their raw ma- 
terials, of all Kinds, much ch e by means of the in- 
ine, lead, ZINC, ivory, 


and man others. V9 
The merchants of Liverpool and Hull will fpoly.the” 
towns and villages, n upon the canal, with rum, 
| wine, 


. 


wine, tobacco, ſugar, and all kinds of groceries and 
dying ſtuffs, at lower prices than they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to receive theſe commodities, and with much 
more ſafety and expedition. And, as theſe are articles | 
of general conſumption, the amount of them muſt be 
very conſiderable; ahd the benefit to the public pro- 
portionably great. 228 5 
The ſalt-trade will receive a very important advantage 
from the canal, when the navigation in the Weaver may, 
at any time, be interrupted ; as that article may oc- 
caſionally be forwarded to Liverpool, by this new con- 
veyance, for the diſpatch of thoſe veſſels which would 
otherwiſe be detained there, at a great expence, And 
any injury the proprietors of the Weaver navigation have 
to apprehend from it, ſuppoſing the canal ſhould not 
terminate in that river, muſt weigh light in the balance 
of public utility; as their freight depends chiefly upon 
ſalt, and ſalt-rock, from Winsford and Northwich ; 
which, at preſent, amount to about fifty thouſand tons a 
year; and will no doubt be ſtill increaſed : and none of 
this likely to come upon the new canal, but when 
floods, or the repairing of the locks, obſtruct the 
Weaver ; becauſe the canal will be ſome miles diſtant 
from Winsford; and though it ſhould come near the 
works at Northwi:h, the diſadvantage of unloading, and 
loading again, as the canal-veſlels cannot live in the 
tide-way, will prevent the ſalt from being ſent by them, 
except upon ſuch occaſions as thoſe that are mentioned 
above. 

The diminution of the price of carriage, which will 
take place, by means of the canal, muſt alſo appear to 
be a very great and neceſſary advantage to our manu- 
fatures and commerce; when our preſent price of land- 
carriage is placed in a comparative view with that of our 
chief competitors : the price of land- carriage between 
Birmingham and London, being about eight ſhillings 
per ton, for ten miles; and in the neighbourhood. of the 
intended canal, and in many other places, no- leſs than 
nine ſhillings per ton; whilſt merchaadize may be con- 
veyed, by land, between Lions and Marſeilles, in France, 
at the rate of five ſhillings per ton, for the ſame diſtance. 
A circumſtance that muſt give the manufacturers of that 
nation, a very great ſuperiority over ours, at all markets, 
where they would otherwiſe meet upon equal terms. 

Having conſidered the principal advantages which the 
public may reaſonably expect from the execution of this 
deſign, we ought not to forget the pleaſures that may 
ariſe from it to individuals; eſpecially as taſte is ſo uni- 
verſally cultivated,” that our farms are gradually improv- 
ing into gardens. And here it muſt be allowed, that to 
have a lawn terminated by water, with moving objects, 

afling and repaſſing upon it, is a finiſhing, of all others, 
the moſt deſirable. And if we add the amuſements of 
a gondola, that may convey us to many flouriſhing 
towns, through the moſt delightful vallies in the king- 
dom; and the convenience of having variety of fiſh, 
brought alive in well-toats, for our tables; we have 
articles of luxury, which the inhabitants, in other ſitua- 
tions, wiſh fer in vain, i 1 

So many, and important, are the advantages that will 
undoubtedly ariſe to the public from the intended canal, 
that we preſume, an attentive conſideration of them, 
muſt convince every one, that they infinitely outweigh 
all the inconveniencies that can be ſuppoſed to attend 
it: and it is to be hoped, every friend to his country 
will be cautious of giving weight to trivial inconvenien- 
cies, in oppoſition to a work of this immenſe impor- 
tance; eſpecially at a time when our manufacturers are 
ſuffering, for want of the uſual demand for their goods; 
and when ſeveral rival nations, as well as our own colo- 
nies, are availing themſelves of this opportunity, to 
ſeduce our workmen, in many branches, to leave the 
country, and contribute to the ſupport of theſe alarming 
competitors. 8 | 

Some of the objections, that may be urged againſt 
this navigation, have already been obviated ; and thoſe 
that remain, do not ſeem to be well-founded, or of great 
importance. It may be ſaid, that many eſtates will be 
divided by the er. : but, as in ſeveral parts it will be 
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carried through uncultivated commons, and lands that 
want draining : as a full compenſation will be paid for 
the ground that is cut through; and as the farms will 
be again connected, by bridges and fords, at ſuitable 
diſtances; it is preſumed no inconveniencies will proceed 
from this circumſtance; which are not amply counter- 
balanced by the many advantages that have been before 
pointed out, and muſt evidently ariſe to every farm 
through which it may paſs, 

Nor muſt we here omit the trite objection of the diſ- 
honeſty of watermen, that they will pilfer fruit and 
poultry in their paſſage. But, certainly, this claſs of 
travellers may be ranked, in point of honeſty, with the 
common carriers; and as one map and a boy will be 
ſufficient to attend the conveyance of twenty tons of 
goods along the canal, which by land would require the 
attendance of ten perſons, the number of theſe danger- 
cus viſitors will be greatly decreaſed. | 

The only remaining objection, that has occurred to 
us, is, that by an inland navigation, between the ports 
of Liverpool and Hull, the coaſting trade; that great, 
nurſery for ſeamen, will be diminiſhed. To which may 
be anſwered, that, in the firſt place, there is little or 
none of that trade between thoſe two ports. Secondly; 
that as this inland navigation will give an opportunity: 
for a more eaſy conveyance,of the products of the interior 
parts of the country to the neighbouring ports, which 
may from thence be conveyed, by ſea, to diſtant parts of 
the kingdom, from whence other products and com- 
modities may be returned; the coaſting trade muſt here- 
by be greatly promoted. And laſtly, as this navigation 
will contribute to increaſe the produce of our fatms, 
will benefit our preſent. manufaQtures, and occaſion. the 
eſtabliſhment of new ones, it muſt, of courſe, enlarge 
the amount of our exports; and, inſtead of leſſening;' 
have a direct tendency to augment the quantity of our 
ſhipping, and the number of our ſeamen. t 

Ie muſt alſo be obſerved, that when the other parts of 
this great deſign are executed, and the principal ports 
and manufacturing towns of the kingdom come to have 
a reciprocal inland communication by water, then, 
though the coaſting trade may be diminiſhed, the ex- 
port trade will not only be inceivably enlarged, but the 


1 


internal national commerce be carried on with much 
more eaſe and diſpatch; leſs expoſed to expenſive and 


hazardous delays; and perfectly ſecure, in time of war, 
from the depredations of an enemy. | 

; . How far theſe favourable circumſtances muſt con- 

tribute to enhance the value of our lands; to promote 
the wealth, ſtrength, and ſplendor of this nation; and: 
to confirm, and perpetuate, the peculiar bleſſings and 
privileges of its inhabitants; is referred to the imagi- 
nation of every intelligent reader. The proſpect is 
delightful Patriot minds will dwell. upon it with - 
pleaſure, and be employed in projecting ſchemes to 
realize it, in its whole extent. But our preſent atten- 
tion muſt be confined to one part of the general deſign 

and, no doubt, many advantages to be expected from 
the navigable canal, now under conſideration, will occur. 


have been pointed out are, however, very numerous and 
extenſive. Er : 
To have the means of conveyance ſo greatly facili- 
tated ; the price of carriage ſo much, diminiſhed ; old 


greatly improved; plenty widely diffuſed; and the coun- 
try, in general, rendered ſtill more affluent, populous, 
and ſecure ; are conſiderations of ſuch weight, as can- 
not fail to intereſt all benevolent and public-ſpirited. per - 


ſons, in the ſucceſs of this important undertaking. 


A I R. 


The air of this county in general is more ſerene than 
that of any other maritime county in England; ſo ,that 
the · inhabitants are ſtrong and healthy, except near the 
fens and ſea-ſhore, where the ſulphureous and faline 
effluvia, which, on the approach of ſtorms are extremely 


fitid, produce fevers ſcurvies, conſumptions, rheuma- 
tiſma, 


to the reader, that have eſcaped our notice: thoſe that 


manufactures encouraged ; new ones eſtabliſned; eſtates 


' 
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tifs, and dropſies. There alſo certain tracts in the 


more inland parts of the county, which the inhabitants 


call moſſes, that are moiſt and unwholſome. 


| 
Sort, and Na TrunAL ProDUCTIONS. 


The foil of Lancaſhire, on the weſt ſide, FN 
yields great plenty of wheat and barley; and thoug 
the hilly tracts on the eaſt fide are for the moſt part 
ſtoney and barren, yet the bottom of thoſe hills pro- 
duce excellent oats, Ihe land in ſome places bears 
very good hemp, and the paſture is ſo rich, that both 
oxen and cows are of a larger ſize here than in any other 
county in England; their horns alfo are wider and 
bigger. In this county are mines of lead, iron and 
copper, of antimony, black-lead and lapis calaminaris ; 
alſo quarries of ſtone for building. Here is likewſe 
great plenty of coal, and a particular kind, called 
cannel, or candle-coal, which is chiefly found in the 
" manor of Haigh, near Wigan, a large market-town of 

this county. This coal will not only make a much 
clearer fire than pit coal, but will bear a poliſh, 
and when poliſhed; looks like black marble; ſo that 
candlefticks, cups, ſtandiſhes, ſnuff-boxes,, and other 
toys, are made of it, In ſome of the coal-pits are found 
alum,” brimſtone, and green vitriol. 

The moſſes, or moraſſes of this county are generally 
diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, the white, the grey, and 
the black; all which being drained bear good corn. 
They alſo yield turf for fuel, and marle to manure 
the ground; trees are ſometimes found burned in theſe 
— and the people are obliged to make uſe of poles 
and ſpits, to diſcover where they lie. Theſe trees, when 
dug up, ſerve likewiſe for firing, and burn like a torch ; 


which is ſuppoſed by ſome to be owing to the bituminous 


ſtratum in which they lie; but by others to the tur- 
2 which they contain; being generally of the fir 
ind. 2 bis 
This county has t plenty and variety of fiſh. 
Upon the — abs cod. fiſh, 2 plaiſe, 
and turbots; the ſea dog, incle fiſh, and ſheath fiſh, 
are taken upon the ſands near Liverpool; ſturgeon is 
caught near Warrington, and along the whole coaſt are 
found n-baks, mallets, ſoles, ſand-eels, oiſters, lob- 
ſters, ſhrimps, prawns, the beſt and largeſt cockles in 
England, the ectrim torculars, wilks and perriwincles, 
rabbit-fiſh and pap-fiſh ; and ſuch abundance of muſcles, 
that the huſbandmen manure their land with them. 
Almoſt all the rivers of Lancaſhire abound with fiſh ; 
the Merſey in particular with ſparlings and ſmelts; 
the Ribble, with flounders and plaiſe; the Lon with 
the beſt of ſalmon ; and the Wire is famous for a 
large ſort of muſcles, called Hambleton-hookings ; be- 
cauſe they are dragged from their beds with hooks; in 
them ls of a conſiderable ſize are very often found. 


The Irk, a ſmall river that falls into the Merſey, is | 


remarkable for eels ſo very fat, that few people can eat 
them; the fatneſs of theſe fiſh is imputed to their 
feeding upon the greaſe and oil, which is preſſed by a 


number of water mills upon this ſtream, out 6f the 


woollen cloths, that are milled in them. 


There are alſo ſeveral lakes in this county which 


abound with fiſh, particularly Keningſton-Meer, about 
five miles from W inander Meer, in Weſtmoreland, which 
produce very fine chars, and other fiſh, | 


Remarks on the HusBanDRY of Lancaſhire, 


At Kabers, near Lancaſter, the ſoil is chiefly clay, 
but they have ſome light loam and ſome ſand ; lets at 


an average for ſeventeen ſhillings an acre, Farms from 


ten pounds to ſeventy pounds a year, 

Their courſe, * . 2 
1. Fallow 

2. Barley 

3- Oats 

4. Fallow 

g. Wheat 
6. Beans 

7. Oats 


q 


1 


four ſheep. 
improvement, making the graſs fatten well, and excel- 
lent for milk. Their breed of cattle the long horned. 
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About Cockeram they break up and ſow, 
FO = 


twen For bariey they ſtir three times, 
fow three buſhels about May day, and gain thirty in 
return. They give but one pluughing for oats, ſow ſix. 
duſhels, and gain forty in return. They ſtir but once 


for beans, ſow four buſhels, broad caft, the beginning 


| of March, and reckon the average produce at thirty- 


ſix buſhels. For peaſe they plough but once, ſow three 
buſhels, at the time with beans; the crop thirty buſhels, 
For rye they plough thrice, ſow three buſhels, and gain 


four quarters in return. 


But few turneps cultivated ; the method is to plough 
twice for them, never hoe; the average yalue eight pounds : 
uſe them for beaſts and ſheep. | ; 

For potatoes they plough three, dung the land well, 
and dibble them in eight or ten inches ſquare; they after- 
wards weed them by hand : the crop from one hundred 
to two hundred buſhels, at from one ſhilling to one 
ſhilling and four-pence a buſhel: they ſow wheat after 
them, and get very fine crops, much ſuperior to their 
common ones. | | 

As to manures, marle is the grand one, which is 
found under all this country, and generally within ſix- 
teen or twenty inches of the ſurface ; it lies in beds, 
many of them of a vaſt depth, the bottoms of ſome 
pits not being found: it is white, and as ſoft and ſoapy 
as butter. ey lay about an hundred two horſe cart 
loads to an acre, but ſome farmers leſs on to lays and ftub- 
bles. It lafts a good improvement for twent years ; 
cofts about four pounds ten ſhillings an acre. Their hay 
they ſtack in houſes. | eb $440 

ood graſs letts for twenty-ſix ſhillings an acre; is 
uſed chiefly for dairying; one acre and a quarter they 
reckon wage, Now a cow in ſummer, and one acre to 
ey marle a good deal, and find it a good 


They reckon the profit of a cow at four pounds, and 
a middling one to yield fix gallons of milk a day. The 
winter food ftraw and hay, of the latter an acre and 
quarter: keep about a pig to two cows ; and reckon 2 
dairy maid to ten or twelve. The ſummer joiſt is thirty 
ſhillings; keep them in winter in the houſe. 
Their ſwine they fat to four pounds ten ſhillings, or 
five pounds value. 
eir flocks of ſheep riſe from twenty to four hun- 
dred, having ſome commons in the neighbourhood; 
and reckon the profit at ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence, 
or eight ſhillings a head: keep them all the year on 
the commons: their fleeces weigh, at a medium, three 
pounds. | 1 


In tillage they account fix horſes neceſſary for fifty 


acres of arable land; uſe fix in a plough, and do an 


acre a day, The annual expence per horſe four pounds 
ſifteen ſhillings. None of them cut ſtraw into chaff. 
The time of breaking up their ſtubbles for a fallow is 
Candlemas ; plough generally four or five inches deep. 
The hire of a cart and three horſes is four ſhillings and 
ſix-pence a day. | 

They reckon one hundred and fifty pounds neceſſary 
for hiring and ſtocking a farm of fifty pounds a year. 


Price of L AB OU R. 


In harveſt, 1 5. and board. 
In hay time, ditto, | 

In' winter, 64. and ditto. 
Reaping wheat, 65. 64. 
——barley, 63. 

—— at, 5. 

beans, 65. 

Mowing graſs, 25. and alc. 
Ditching, 64. to 8 d. per rood. 
Firſt man's wages, 9/. 

Next ditto, 5 /. | 


Boy 


LA Nc 1 1 Hs 


Boy of ten or twelve 
A dairy maid, 3/. 
Other ditto, 40s. to 505. 

Women per day in harveſt, 8 d. and board. 
In hay time, 64, and ditto; 

In winter, 44d, and ditto, 


years, 405; 


4 


They reckon the value of a man's board, waſhing, 
and lodging, three ſhillings and ſix-pence a week. 

Around Garſtang are ſeveral variations which deſerve 
noting, The foils are clay, black moory, on clay, 
and light loam ; which lett on an average at ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings an acre, Farms from ten to one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. Their courſe, | 


1. Fallow. . 
8. YCheat. . .... 
3. Beans 
4. Barley 


5. Oats, and then left to graze itſelf, and. they 


aſſert very gravely that the graſs was ,excellent ;. they | 


plough thrice for wheat, ſow three buſhels a fortnight 
before Michaelmas, and reckon thirty-five buſhels the 
average produce. For- barley they ſtir from one to four 
times, ſow three buſhels per acre the end of April; and 
gain thirty buſhels an acre, For oats they plough but 
once, ſow ſeven buſhels an-acre in March, and gain on 
an average forty-five. buſhels. They ſtir but once for 


beans, ſow four buſhels and a half, broad caſt, both 


under furrow, and. above, the end of February or begin- 
ning of March; neyer hoe them: they gain thirty 
buſhels. They ſow. neither peaſe nor rye, and ſcarce any 
turneps. Clover with both barley and oats; and gene- 
rally mow it for hay. 1 A 
For potatoes they dig all the land nine inches deep, 
and then dung it well; dibble in the ſetts nine inches 
aſunder; reckon à peck to ſet a perch of twenty-one 
feet: they hand-weed. them, and gain upon an average 
three buſhels and a, half, per perch, or four hundred and 
fifty buſhels per, acre; after them they ſow corn of all 
ſorts, and get great-crops: - F 
Marle is their prineipal manure, both white, black, 
blue, ſandy, and ſome ſhell marle. They ſometimes 
find perfect cockle and periwinkle ſhells, nine yards 
deep, in beds of, marle, ; The ſurface is from one to 
four feet of thickneſs above it: twenty-three ſquare 
you marles. an acxe., It is quite ſoft ra ſoapy. 
light ſoils. The marle huſbandry here is to plough three 
years, and let it lie three, They find a ſecond, and 
even, a third marling, to anſwer well: the average ex- 
pence about four pounds per acre. ; ET. 
Lime they alſo. uſe : lay fifty windles per acre, at one 
ſhilling and four-pence per, windle ; and ſometimes up to 


eighty and a hundred; the expence to five pounds and | 


ſix pounds ten ſhillings, per acre ; it laſts generally. four 
or five years in great heart; but, with very good ma- 
nagement, for twenty years. 5 75 / 
Good graſs letts from thirty ſhillings to thirty-five 
an acre; they uſe it chiefly for cows, and reckon an acre 
and a quarter ſufficient for the ſummer feed of a cow, 
and four ſheep to the acre. They manure their paſtures 
with both marle and lime. The breed of their cattle 
long. horned. And it will not here be amiſs to. remark, 
that Lancaſhire is famous, for this long horned breed, ſo 
that cows, which produced by bred bulls (and the 
are very curious in their breed) will ſell at very hig 
prices, up to twenty and thirty pounds a cow, if they 
promiſe well for. producing good bulls, which ſome- 
times ſell for one or two hundred pounds a bull. 
They fat their oxen to forty and ſixty ſtone, 
Their ſwine, in common, to twenty ſtone ; 
1 to thirty. 
h 


ſome in 


reckon the product of a cow from thiee pounds 
ten ſhillings to four pounds. Keep ſcarce.any ſwine the 
more upon account of their dairies. Feed their cows 


in winter upon.; ſtraw and hay; and. reckon an acre of 


the latter neceſſary. The ſummer expence from twenty 
ſhillings to thirty ſhillings. Keep them in both field and 
houſe in the winter, 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from twenty to two hun- 
ered; they calculate the profitat four or five ſhillings, keep 
52 
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them in both winter and ſpring on the commons: the 

mean weight per fleece three pounds. | 
They reckon twelve or thirteen horſes neceſſary for 


the management of one hundred acres of arable land; Uſe 


four in a plough, and do an acre a day, The annual 
expence of keeping horſes is five pounds ten ſhillin 
each, The ſummer expence is from thirty ſhillings to fifty 
ſhillings, and three ſhillings and ſix-pence a week. They 
break up their ſtubbles for a fallow in March; plough in 
— ſix inches deep The price per acre eight ſhillings. 
now nothing of chopping ſtraw for chaff, Hire of 
a, Cart, . three. horſes and a driver, four ſhillings a day. 
In the ſtocking of farms, five/ hundred pounds is 


- | neceſſary te ſtock a grazing one of one hundred and fifty 


pounds à year; but two. hundred is ſufficient for the 
common ones of one hundred a year. | 


Land ſells at from thirty to forty years purchaſe, 


Price of LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 15. a day and board. 
In hay-time, 10 d. and ditto, 
In winter, 64. and ditto, 
Reaping wheat, 63. 
barley, 5s. 6. 
coats, 55. 64, 
. — beans, 7s. to 8 5. 64, 
Ditching, 3 d. to 5 4. 


Firſt man's wages, 10 J. 


Next ditto, 71. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 38 5. 

Dairy maid, 3 J. 105. 

Other ditto, 3“. | 
Women per day, in harveſt, 6 d. and board, 

In hay-time, 54. and ditto. 

In winter, 44. and ditto, 


% 


MANUFACTURES. 


The principal manufactures of this county are woollen 
cloth, cottons and tickens. | | | 


MARKET Towns, &c, 


The market towns are Warrington, Newton, Preſ- 
cot, Liverpool, Ormſkirk, Wigan, Bolton, Mancheſter, 
Rochdale, , Haſlingden, Blackburn, Charley, Preſ- 
ton, Eccleſton, Kirkham, Poulton, - Garſtang, Lan- 
caſter, Hawkeſhead, Cartmel, Ulverſton, Dalton, Horn- 
by, Clithero, Coln, and Burnley ni, n 

We entered this county by croſſing the river Merſee, 
at Warrington, a tolerable large, neat, old built, po- 
pulous, and rich town, one hundred and eighty-two 
miles diſtant from London. Here is a fine ſtone bridge 
over the Merſee, and a charity ſchool, where twenty- 
four poor boys are taught and cloathed, out of an eſtate 
given by Peter Leigh, Eſq. Some of the boys are taught 

rammar till they are old enough for apprenticeſhip : at 
which time they have a bible, common-prayer book, and 
2 ſuit of cloaths given them. This town is chiefly in- 
habited by reputable tradeſmen; and the manufactures 
of ſail- cloth, and ſacking, are N conſiderable here. 
The firſt is ſpun by women and girls, who earn about 
two pence a day. It is then bleached; which is done 
by men who earn ten ſhillings a week ; after bleaching, 
it is wound by women, whoſe earnings are two ſhillings 
and ſix-pence a week: next, it is warped by men, who 
earn ſeven ſhillings a week; and then ſtarched; the 
earnings, ten ſhillings and ſix-pence a week. The laſt 
operation is the weaving, in which the men earn nine 
ſhillings, the women five ſhillings, and the boys three 
ſhillings and fix-pence a week. 

The ſpinners, who are women, in the facking branch 
earn fix ſhillings a week; then it is wound on bobbins by 
women and children, whoſe earnings are four-pence a day; 
then the ſtarchers take it; they earn ſix-ſhillings a 
week; after which it is wove by men at nine ſhillings a 
week, The ſail-cloth employs about three hundred 

Aa weavers, 
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to have been the cair-guntin of the ancient Britons, 


| Preſcot, and in our way paſſed through 


© and burgeſſes. Here is a charity ſchool, founded in the 


town formerly had a market, but it has been diſſuſed for 


Preſcot is a pretty large town, but far from being a 


9 ie 4 


weavers, and the ſacking one hundred and fifty; and 
they reckon twenty ſpinners, and two or three other 
every weaver.  _ 

During the war the. fail-cloth branch was very briſk, 

rew a little faint upon the peace, but is now, and has 
—— for ſome time, well recovered, though not 
ſo good as in the war. The ſacking manufacture was 
better alſo in the war; but is always briſk. 

The ſpinners never ſtand ſtill for want of work; they 
always have it if they pleaſe; but weavers are ſometimes 

idle for want of yarn, which, — the number 
of poor in the neighbourhood, the ſpinners living chiefly, 
in Cheſhire, is melancholy to think of, 

Here is a ſmall pin- manufactory, which employs two 
or three hundred children, who earn from one ſhilling to 
two ſhillings a week. 

Another of ſhoes for exportation ; that employs four' 
or five hundred men, who earn nine ſhilling a week. 

Upon the whole theſe manufactures are very advan- 

us, as they employ above eleven thouſand hands. 

Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there is another very 

conſiderable one in the neighbourhood for that ſort of 
linen called huckaback ; of which, it is ſaid, five hun- 
dred pounds worth, or more, is fold every week. 

There are likewiſe in this town, copper works carried 
on, the proprietor of which has built a very elegant 
houſe for his own own reſidence. 

Warrington is famous for malt, which is brought 
here to ſuch perfection, that the ale brewed from it is 
ſaid to be no ways inferior to that of Derby, or any 
the moſt noted ales in England. | 

As this town lies in the great road to Carliſle and 
Scotland, it has always been judged a paſs of the utmoſt 
importance in the time of war, and therefore the forces 
of George I. took ſpecial care to fecure it during the 
rebelion in Scotland, and the north of England. | 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. July the eighteenth, St. Andrew, and 
November the thirtieth, for 
cloth, | 

Winwick, not far north of Warrington, is thought 


orſes, horned cattle, and 


and appears to have been the favorite manſion of Oſ- 
wald, king of Northumberland, by the following lines, 
in old barbarous characters, in the church of this place: 
Hic lotus, Ofwalde, quondam placuit, tibi valde, 
- Northanhumbrorum fueras Rex, nuncque Polorum 
Regna tenes, loco paſſus Marcelda vocato. 
At the bridge end, near Warrington, there was a 
priory of Auguſtine friars, founded before the year 1379. 
Leaving Warrington we continued our cord to 
ewton, an 
ancient borough, by preſcription, one hundred and eighty- 
ſeven miles from London, governed by a ſteward, bailiff 


r 1707, by one Hornby, a yeoman of this place, 
= — 4 two ed poonds; where chil. 
dren are taught to read, write, and caſt accompts; and 
are allowed a dinner every ſchool day; and there are 
ten boys, and as many girls, lodged in a neighbouring 
hoſpital, where they are provided with all forts of ne- 

ries, till they are fourteen years of age. This 


many years, and is now remarkable only for the above 
mentioned charity, for ſending two members to parlia- 
ment, who are returned by the ſteward of the lord of 
the manor ; and for two annual fairs, viz. May the 
ſeventeeth, and Auguſt the twelfth, for horſes, black 
cattle, 'and toys. 1 


populous one. It is one hundred and ninety miles diſ- 
tant from London, but remarkable only for having a 
weekly market on Tueſday ; and three annual fairs, viz. 
June the twelfth, All Saints, and November the firſt, 


for horſes and toys. h 
Me next entered Liverpool, Litherpool, or Lirpool, 


by the Saxons called' Lireppole, as is ſuppoſed, from the 
waters of the Merſee, ſpreading themſelves here like a 


aſſembly- rooms. The card room is prepoſterous; a 


chieflly to the ſouth and weſt parts of Ireland, this town 


miles over, and is croſſed by a ferry; but when the 


brought on ſhore on the ſhoulders of men, who wade 


nn. 


ceeding kings: it is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
: aldermen without limitation, two bailiffs, and forty 
-common=council men, of whom the mayor is one; the 
' burgeſſes are above fifteen hundred. The freemen of 
this town are alſo free of Briſtol in England, and 
| Waterford and Wexford in Ireland. 

Liverpool is a large, populous, and neat town, one 
hundred and eighty- three miles from London; it has three 
handſome — churches, and ſeveral meeting-houſes; 
one of the three churches, which has been lately built, 
is one of the fineſt in England. It is dedicated to St. 
Paul, and is a ſtructure that does credit to the town. 
It ſtands in the center of a ſquare; ſo that it may be 
viewed to very great advantage; but though handſome 
in ſeveral reſpects, yet it will by no means ſtand the teſt 
of critical examination. The cupola is by no means 
ſtriking ; it does not riſe in a bold ſtile; its being rib- 
bed into an octogon, is diſadvantageous; nor is there 
ſimplicity enough in the lantern, There is, beſides, a' 
great heavineſs in the breadth of the ſpace between the 
capitals of the pillars and the cornice. Within there is 
a central circular area of forty feet diameter, incloſed by 
| pillars of the Ionic order. There is mach lightneſs, and 
a ſimple elegance in it that is pleaſing : but all is hurt 
by the abſurdity of the ſquare cornices above the pillars, 
which project ſo much as to be quite diſguſting. This 
church was raiſed at the expence of the pariſh, and coſt 
twelve thouſand pounds. The new building of this 
town, which are daily increafing, are of brick, and very 
handfome, like the new buildings at London, but not 
ſo high : the ſtreets are ſpacious, and there is a fine 
town-houſe, ſtanding upon twelve ſtone pillars, and 
under it was the Exchange ; but on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1749, the firſt ſtone was laid of a new Exchange, 
and an Aſſembly- room, which are now compleated, and 
is- a quadrangular building ſurrounding a court, whictr 
is incloſed by a double row of "Tuſcan pillars, and over 
them another of Corinthian ones ; but the area is fo 
ſmall that it has more the appearance of a well than 
the court of an edifice, In this building is the afſembly- 
room, fixty-five feet by twenty-five, handſomely. fitted 
up; but the muſic-gallery at one end, is by far too 
ſmall, and might rather be termed a large ſhelf; a 
blunder too frequently met with in the generality of 


narrow lip of about eleven feet wide; ſo that Lilli- 
putian card tables muſt be made on purpoſe for the room, 
or no paſſage remain around them for ſpectators. From 
the cupola on the top of the ſtructure is a very fine view 
of the town, Here is a free ſchool, which is a large 
beautiful ſtructure, and was formerly a chapel: and 
there are ſeveral alms-houſes for ſailors widows, and old 
people; a work-houſe for employing the poor ; and 2 
charity-ſchool, where fifty boys and twelve girls are 
taught, fed, cloathed, and lodged, by contributions. 
his is not a very ancient town; but it is the moſt 
flouriſhing in theſe parts, and is a rival even to Briſtol, 
the ſecond port in England: within the laſt fifty years 
its cuſtoms are increaſed ten fold, and its houſes three 
times as many as they then were. - Moſt of the inhabitants are 
merchants, and trade to all foreign parts, except Turky, 
Greenland, and the Eaſt-Indies. It ſhares the trade 
of Ireland and Wales with Briſtol, As Briſtol trades 


has all the trade on the eaſt and north ſhores. As Briſtol 
has the trade of ſouth Wales, Liverpool has great part 
of that of north Wales: as Briſtol has the ſouth-weſt 
counties of England, Liverpool has all the north counties, 
beſides its trade to Cheſhire and Staffordſhire, by the 
navigation of the Merſee, the Weaver and the Dan. 
The merchants of Liverpool are alſo concerned with 
thoſe of Londonderry in the fiſhery on the north coaſt 
of Ireland; and Liverpool is the moſt convenient and 
moſt frequented paſſage to that kingdom from London. 

The river Merſee, at full ſea, is here above two 


boat comes to the fide of the town, the paſſengers are 


I, or fen. This town was incorporated by king 
Tom, and had its privileges confirmed by ſeveral ſuc» | 
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knee- deep in the mud for that purpoſe. Ships of any 
burden may come up with their full loading, and — 
Detore 
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before the town, which is quite open and unfortified ; 
but the harbour is defended on the ſouth fide by a caſtle 
founded by king John, and on the weſt by a ſtrong 
er. W 117: FT 
There is a wet dock, with iton flood-gates, at the 
eaſt end of the town, made by a& of parliament in the 
reign of 'queen Anne, that will hold eighty or a hun- 
dred fail of ſhips. But the entrance of this dock from 
the open harbour was at firſt ſo narrow, that veſſels could 
not ſafely go in or out. An act of parliament was there- 


fore paſled in the year 1738, for enlarging it, for erect- 


ing a pier in the harbour, on the north and ſouth ſides 
of the entrance, and for putting up a ſufficient number 
of lamps to lighten it. 


This and many other noble im rovements are now- 


carried into execution; one very fine new dock, of a 
circular form, is finiſhed, and defended by a pier, all 
excellently well faced with ſtone, and perfectly ſecure 
from ſtorms. Out of this 1s an entrance into another, 
called the New Dock, now executing; of a large ſize, 
capable of containing ſeveral hundred fail, and faced 
in the ſame manner all round with large ſtone : out of 
this is to be a paſſage into another very capacious one, 
called the Dry Pier, and this again leads into two others, 
called the Old and South Docks, and likewiſe has an 
entrance by the river from the ſea: into this, likewiſe, 
open three very noble docks for building, admirably 
contrived, 

Theſe three, Dry Pier, and Old and South Docks, 
are totally ſurrounded by the town; ſo that ſhips of four, 
five, fix hundred, and ſome of nine hundred tons 
burthen, lay their broad ſides to the quays, and goods 
are hoiſted out of them, even into many of the warehouſes 
of the merchants. The docks, therefore, at this time, 
are the glory of Liverpool, and are undoubtedly much 
ſuperior to any mercantile ones in Britain, The cuſtom- 
houſe adjoining, is not only a commodious, but an 
elegant ſtructure. . N 

7 he Merſee is navigable for ſhips of burthen as high 
as Warrington, and alſo up the river Weaver, which 1s 
called the South Channel; but little is ſent either way, 
except rock ſalt and Cheſhire cheeſe, of which great 
quantities are ſhipped off for the weſt and ſouth parts 
of England. 6 3 

Part of this town is ſupplied with freſh water, from 
ſprings about four miles off; and is conveyed by pipes, 
purſuant to an act of parliament paſſed in the reign of 
queen Anne. | 


There is a manufacture of porcelane at this place, 


which employs many hands; the men earn in it, from 
ſeven ſhillings to ten ſhillings a week. Likewiſe a 
ſtocking manufactory, in which they earn from ſeven 
ſhillings to nine. Alſo two glaſs-houſes, in which the 
earnings are nine or ten ſhillings a week. The in- 
habitants of this town are ſuppoſed to amount to near 
forty-thouſand perſons. ' ra 

Liverpool ſends two members to parliatnent ; has a 
weekly market on Saturday; and two annual fairs, viz. the 
twenty-fifth of July, and the eleventh of November, fo 
horſes and horned cattle, _ | 

In the neighbourhood of this town are frequent horſe- 
races, on a five mile courſe, the fineſt, for the length, 
in England; and a little out of the town is a ve 
pretty new walk, ſpread on one fide with ſmall planta- 
tions, and looking on the other, down on the town and 
river. A coffee-houſe, and other buildings are erected 
upon it. This is lately done, and muſt be acknowledged 
a good improvement, pr | 

n the year 1611, ſeveral Saxon coins were dug up 
at Little-Croſby, near Liverpool. 

From hence we paſſed unto Ormſkirk, a handſome 
town, with a good inland trade, one hundred and ninety 
miles. from London. This place contains nothing re- 


markable. It has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 


two annual fairs, viz. Whit-Monday, and September 
the eighth, for horned cattle and horſes. _ | 
In the neighbourhood of this town lies Latham, 
anciently the ſeat of lord Latham; to which belongs a 
very large eftate, and a fine park. Latham-houſe is 
noted for having been gallantly defended in the civil wars 


9· 
by a woman; the lady Charlotte, counteſs of Derby, 
who held it to the laſt extremity againſt the parliament 
forces, which could never COONS to capitulate, but 
kept the place gloriouſly, till the arrival of prince Rupert, 
who relieved her. It was, however, deflioyed in 2 
ſecond ſiege; ſold out of the Latham family; and is 
now in the poſſeſſion of Sir Thomas Bootle, who has 
built a magnificent houſe. | 

There are ſeveral excellent ſprings of chalybeat waters 
in this county; the moſt remarkable of which is at La. 
tham, called Maudlin's-Well, which has performel 
many remarkable cures. It was walled in and coverett 
at the expence of Charles, late earl of Derby. Though 
this ſpring is not near the ſea, nor any ſalt rivers, yet 
it uſed to throw up marine ſhells in great quantities, 
till mill-ſtones were laid upon it, which now prevent 
that inconvenieney. This ſpring would be more fre- 

uented if there were better accommodations around it. 
t is ſaid to be impregnated with vitriol, ſulphur, and 
oker mixed with iron, lapis ſciſrilis, and a marine ſalt 
united with a better purging ſalt. 

About this place, likewiſe, is found .a bituminous 
earth, which yields a ſcent much like the oil of amber; 
and an oil may be extracted from it, little inferior to 
that of amber, in its moſt valuable qualities. The 
country people cut it into pieces, and burn it inſtead . 
of candles, 8 4 | 
| There is à remarkable ſpring of falt water at 
Barton, near Ormſkirk ; a quart of which will produce 
eight ounces of ſalt, though a quart of ſea water will 
yield but an ounce and a half. | 

At Barſceugh, near Ormiſkirk, Robert Fitz Henry, lord 
of Latham, in the time of Richard I. founded a priory 
of Black canons, dedicated to St. Nicholas ; which, at 
the time of the diſſolution, had a prior of five religious, 
and forty-eight ſervants, whoſe yearly revenues were 
valued at one hundred and twenty two pounds, five 
ſhillings and ſeven pence.” | 

We next came to Wigan, or Wiggin, a neat well 
built town, pleaſantly ſituated near the ſoutce of the 
Dowsgles, in the poſt road to Lancaſter, one hundred and 
ninety five miles from London. | | 

King Henry I. erected it into a corporation, and by 
charters of queen Elizabeth, and king Charles IT. it is 

overned by a mayor, recorder, "25> An aldermen, two 
bailiffs, and a ſword and mace bearer. It has a ſtately 
church, one of the beſt endowed in the county; and 
the rector of it is always lord of the manor. This 
town is famous for the manufacture of coverlets, rugs, 


blankets, and other ſorts of bedding; and likewiſe for 


its pit coal and ifon works, and is inhabited chiefly by 
braſiers, pewterers, dyers and weavers. _ 
Wigan returns two members to parliament ; has two 
weekly markets, held on Mondays and Fridays; and 
three annual fairs, viz, October the thirtcenth, Holy 
Thurſday, for horſes, horned cattle, and cloth; and 
June the twenty-ſeventh, for horſes and black cattle, | 
At Ancliff, about two miles from this place, there is 
a curious phznomenon, called the Burning Well, the 
water of which. is cold, and entirely void of ſcent, 
yet ſo ſtrong a vapour of ſulphur iſſues out with it, that 
upon applying a candle to it, the top of the water is 
covered with a flame, like that of burning ſpirits, which 
laſts ſeveral hours, and emits ſo fierce a heat, that 
meat may be boiled over it : but this water being taken 


out of the well, will not emit a ſufficient quantity of 


vapour to catch fire. 

On the weſt ſide of Wigan, at a place called Hol- 
land in the chapel of St. Thomas, the martyr, there 
was a college or chantry, conſiſting of a dean, and twelve 
ſecular prieſts, who were changed in the year 1319, 
by Walter, biſhop of Litchfield, at the requeſt of 
Robert Holland, then patron, into a prior and Bene- 
dictine monks, About the time of the ſuppreſſion, here 
were five religious, and twenty- ſrx ſervants, whoſe 
annual revenue was valued at fixty-one pounds, three 
ſhillings and four pence. 

From this place we proceeded to Bolton, remarkable 
only for its mineral water, and for being the ſtaple of 
divers ſorts of cotton cloth, called fuſtians, a 
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has a weekly market on _— and two annual fairs, 


- corporation, nor 


and render the people induſtrious, Above a hundred 


| rs oy two chaplains, four 
nues were leſſened, by the ayarice and foul practices of 
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the Augſburg and Milan fuſtians, which are brought to | The hoſpital was founded by Humphry Cheetham, 


its market and fairs from all parts of 1 This 
town is two hundred and thirty feven miles from London; 
viz, July the nineteenth, and October the twenty fecond, 
for horſes, horned cattle and cheeſe. | 
Manchefter, the next town we viſited, is the ancient 
Mancunium, or Manutium, by both which names it is 
mentioned in different copies of Antoninus's Itinerary. 
Some have ſuppoſed this name to have been ori lh 
derived from Main; which, in the ancient Brit 
language, fignifies a rock, or ſtone, and might have 
been applied to this town, from its fituation on a ſton 
hill, and near a famous quarry called Colyhurſt. It 
ſands near the conflux of the rivers Irk and Irwell, 
about three miles from the Merſee, and one hundred 
and ſixty-five miles from London, and is much improved 
during this and the laſt century. Though it is not a 
ds members to parliament, yet as 
an inland town, it has perhaps the beſt trade of any in 
theſe northern parts, and ſurpaſſes all the tous hereabouts 
in buildings and numbers of people, manufaCtures, and 
its ſpacious market-place and college. It had formerly 
the privilege of a ſanctuary; which, by act of parliament 
in the reign of Henry VIII. was transferred to Cheſter, 
e fuſtian 1 called Mancheſter cottons, 
for which it has been famous for almoſt a hundred and 
fifty years, has been very much improved of late by ſome 
inventions of dying and printing; which, with the great 
variety of other manufactures, known by the name of 
Mancheſter goods, as ticking, tapes, r and linen 
cloth, inrich not only the town, but the whole pariſh, 


years ago there were reckoned near twenty thoufand 
communicants in this town and pariſh ; fince which time 
the inhabitants are much more numerous in proportion 
to the increaſe of their trade: a new pariſh is erected, 
and a new church built in it, dedicated to St. Ann, and 
the town has been much improved by dire, bc 
2 very handſome ſtreet of ſtately houſes, at the end of 
which the ſaid church was erected by the contribution of 
the inhabitants and others, purſuant to an act of parlia- 
ment of the ſeventh of queen Anne. The collegiate 
church, which was built iri 1422, is alſo a very large, 
beautiful, and ſtately edifice, with a choir, remarkable 
for its neat and curious carved work, and a famous 
clock that ſhews the age of, the moon. The three moſt 
remarkable foundations here are a college, hoſpital, and 
= public ſchool. Thomas de la Ware, rector of St. 
Mary's church, ſucceeding his brother, the Lord de la 
Ware, both in the title and eftate, not only built its 
market-place, bur founded à college here in 1421, 
conſiſting of one maſter or keeper, eight fellow-chap- 
hins, four clerks, and fix choriſters, in bonour of N. 
7 N St. Denis of France, and St. George of England. 
e family, being by his late brother's death like to be 
extinct, the pope allowed the rector ta marry, on con- 
dition of his founding a college for a warden, and ſuch 
felfows as the biſhops of Durham and Litchfield ſhouid 
think fit, which he e did. This foundation 
being diffolyed by Edward VI. the lands and revenues of 
it were nes by the King, and demiſed to the (carl of 
Derby, who z pyrchaſe of the college-houſe, and 
ſome of the lands. Queen Mary refounded the college, 
and reftored moſt. of the lands and revenues; on! the 
college itſelf, and ſome of the tevenues,, remained til] 
in the hands of the earl of Derby. It was alſo founded 
anew by _ Elizabeth, by the name of Chriſt - Col- 
„ in Mancheſter, ing of one warden, four 
nging men, and four 
chorifters : the number being leſſened, becauſe the reve- 


Thomas Herle, the warden, and his. fellows, who ſold, 
or made ſuch long leaſes of the revenues, as could never 
pet be totally retrieved. It was laſt of all re-eſtabliſhed 
y king Charles I. with the ſame name, and the ſtatutes 
for it were drawn up by archbiſhop Laud. | 
The king, by an act of parliament paſſed in 1729, is 


: Eſq; and incorporated by king Charles II. for the main- 
| tenance of forty poor boys out of this town and pariſh, 
and other neighbouring pariſhes : but *tis enlarged ſince 
to the number of ſixty, by the governors of the ſaid 
hofpital, to be taken in between the age of ſix and ten, 
and there maintained with meat, drink, lodging, and 
| cloaths, to the age of fourteen, and then to be bound 
| „ to fome honeſt trade or calling, at the charge 
of the faid hofpital. For the maintenance hereof, he 
endowed it with four hundred and twent pounds a year; 
| which was improved to five hundred and ſeventeen pounds, 
eight ſhillings and four pence. per ann. in 1695, by the 
| ood management of the governors, who laid out one 

ouſand eight hundred and twenty. five pounds in the 
purchaſe of lands, which'was ſaved out of the yearly 
income, over and above the maintenance of the poor chil- 
dren, and others belonging to the ſaid hoſpital, wherein 
near ſeventy perfons are annually provided for, The 
founder alſo ereted a library in the h»ſpital, and fertled 
one hundred. and ſixteen pounds a year on it to buy 
books for ever, and to ſupport a library-keeper.. There 
is alſo a large ſchool for the hoſpital boys, where they 
are taught every day to read, write, &c. 
The public {chool was foutided Anno 1519, by Dr. 
Oldham, biſhop of Exeter, who bought the ground on 
which it ſtands, and took a leaſe of the mills there for 
ſixty years, ofthe Lord de la Ware. Hugh Bexwich and his 
fiſter having afterwards purchaſed another eſtate of the 
Lord de la Ware, and the mills upon Irk, left them in 
feoffment'to the ſaid. free-ſchool for ever; which revenues 
have been very much improved by the feoffees of the 
ſchool to the augmentation of the maſter's ſalaries, and 
of the exhibitions yearly allowed to the maintenance 
of ſuch ſcholars" at the univerſity, as the warden of the 
college and the upper maſter ſhall think fit; and they 
have, "moreover, for fome years paſt added a third 
maſter, and erected a new ſchool for him at the end of 
the other. 3 A 
Beſides "theſe public benefactions, ſeveral other con- 
fiderable ſums of money and yearly revenues have been 
left to the poor of this town. Here were above twenty 
years ago two charity- ſchools, for forty boys each, and 
ſix or ſeven hundred pounds, in bank for ſetting up 
another. e eee A 4 
As the Hague, in Holland, is deſervedly called the 
moſt magnificent village in Europe, Mancheſter may, 
with equa] propriety, be ſtiled the greateſt mere village 
in England, for tis not ſo much as a town, ftrialy 
ſpeakihg, the higheſt magiſtrate being a couſtable, or 
headborough ; yet 'tis'more Lo; money than York, .Nor- 
wich, or moſt cities in England, and as large as two or 
three of the. leſſer ones put together. For the people 
here, including thoſe in the ſuburde on the other ſide 
of the river, are reckoned at not leſs than fifty thou- 
ſand; Which is ten times the number of people 
that Preſton has, and *tis ſaid to return more money in 
one month than that does in fifteen.” Here is not only a 
ſpacious market-place, 'but a modern exchange. | 

It new church was fipiſhed about the year 1723, by 

ſubſcription. - The old church, which is very large, has 
three rows of neat pillars. Here is an ancient, but firm 
ſtone bridge over the Irwell, which is built exceeding 
high; ' becauſe, as the river comes from the mountainous 
part of the country,, it tiſes ſometimes four or five yards 
in one night, and falls next day as ſuddenly. For the 
ſpace of three miles above the town, it has no leſs than 
| A upon it. The weavers have looms here that 
work twenty-four laces at a time; an invention for 
which they are obliged to the Dutch. | 

The following is a more particular account of the 
' preſent ſtate of the manufactures at Manchefter, and 
therefore cannot be diſagreeable to the reader. 

The. Mancheſter manufaQtures are divided into four 

The fuſtian 
The check 
The hat 


impowered to be viſitor of this collegiate church, when- 
ever the warden of it happens to be biſhop of Cheſter, 


The worſted ſmall wares; an 
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All theſe are ſubdivided into numerous branches, of 
diſtin and ſeparate work. In that of fuſtians are 
thirteen. 
No. 1. Corded dimities 
2. Velvets 
3. Velverets 
4. Thickſets 
Pillows 
8. Quilts 
7. Petticoats 
8. Draw-boys 
9. Diapers 
10. Herringbones 
11. Jeans 
12. ſeanets 


13. Counterpanes. 


Theſe goods are worked up of cotton alone, of flax | 


and cotton, and of . All ſorts of 
cotton are uſed, but chiefly the Weſt Indian. Theſe 
branches employ men, women, and children. 
In the branch No. 1. Men earn from 35. to 85. a week. 
Women the ſame. | 
No children employed in it. a 
2. Men from 5s. to 103. 
Neither women or children. 
3. and 4. Men from 5 5. to 105. average 5 f. 6d. 
Women as much. 
Children 33. 
5. Men from 4s. to 51. 
Women the ſame. 
Children 25. 6 d. 
6. and 7. Men from 6s. to 125. 
Neither women or children. 
8. 21 at an average, 65. but a boy paid out 
ot it. 
No women. 
9. Men from from 45. to 61. 
Women as much. 
No children. 
10. All children, rx. 6 d. 
11. Men from 4s. to 105. 
No women or children. 
12. Women 15. 6 d. to 35. 6d. 
Children the ſame. 7 
13. Men from 33. to 75. 
Neither women or children, 

Theſe branches of manufacture work both for expor- 
tation and home conſumption : many low priced goods 
they make for North America, and many fine ones for 
the Weſt Indies. 
briſk during the war, and very bad after the peace; but 
now are p good again, though not equal to what 
they were during the war. All the revolutions of Jate 
m the North American affairs are felt ſeverely by this 
branch, It was never known in this branch that poor 
people applied for work but could not get it, except in 
the ſtagnation cauſed by the ſtamp act. 

We enquired the effects of high or low prices of pro- 
viſions, and found, that in the former the manufactur- 
ers were induſtrious, and their families eaſy and happy ; 
but that in times of low prices the latter ſtarved; for 
half the time of the father was ſpent at the ale-houſe. 
That both for the good of the maſters, and the working 
people, high prices were far more advantageous than 
low ones: and the higheſt that were ever known much 
better than the loweſt. 

All in general may conſtantly have work that will : 
and the employment is very regular : the maſter manu- 
facturers not ſtaying for orders before the people are ſet 
to work, but keep, on the contrary, a great many hand: 
in pay, in expectation of the ſpring orders. 

The principal ſub-diviſions of the check branch are 
the following. 

No. 1. Handkerchiefs, 
2. Bed ticking. | 
3. Cotton hollands. 
4. Gowns. 
5. Furniture checks, 
6. Silk and cotton ginghams. 
7. Souſees, 


52 


| 


The whole buſineſs was exceedingly |. 


| 
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8. Damaſk. 
9. African goods, in imitation of the Eaft 
Indian. 


Theſe branches employ both men, women, and chil- 
dren ; their earnings as follow. | 
No. I. Men 71. 
Women 7s. 
Children 25. to 55. 
2. Men 6s. to 105. 
Neither women or children, 
3. Men 75. 
Women 7s. 
Children a few, 23. to 55. 
4. Men 8s. 
Neither women or children, 
5. Men 7s. 
Women 7.5. 
No children. 
6. Men 75. 64. 
Neither women or children, 
7. Men 75s. 6d. 
Neither women or children, 
8. Men 75. 64. 
Neither women or children. 
9. Men from 65. to gs. 
Women the ſame. | 
No children. 

Moft of theſe articles have many preparers ; among 

Dyers at 7s. 6d. 
| 283 Ho 64. 

Finiſhers 7 5. 64. 

The check branch, like the fuſtian, works both for 
exportation and home conſumption, but vaſtly more for 
the former than the latter. During the war the demand 
was extremely briſk ; very dull upon the peace, but 
lately has ariſen greatly, though not equal to the war; 
and the interruptions cauſes by the convulſions in 
America, very ſeverely felt by workman in this 
branch: none ever offered for work but they at once 
had it, except upon the regulations of the colonies cut- 
ting off their trade with the Spaniards, and the ſtamp 
act. The laſt advices received from America have had 
a fimilar effect, for many hands were paid off in conſe- 
quence of them. 

In the hat branch the principal ſubdiviſions are, 

1. Preparers. 
2. Makers. 
3» Finiſhers, 
4. Liners. 
5. Trimmers. 

They employ both men, women, and children, whoſe 

earnings are ſomewhat various. 
o. t. No men. 
Women, 3s. 6d. to 75. 
No children. 
2. Men 71. 6d. 
No women. 
Children, 2s. 6 d. to 65. 
3. Men, 125. 
No women. 
Children, 75. 64. | 
4. No men. 
Women, 45. to 75. 6d. | 
Children, 25. 6 d. to 65. 
No men. 
Women, 45. to 75. 64. 
Children, 25. 64. to 65. 

This branch works chiefly for exportation ; during 
the war it was „ e briſk ; after the peace quite 
low; lately it has been middling. 

In the branch of ſmall wares are numerous little 
articles; but the earnings in general run as follow: 

Men from 5s. to 125. | 
Women from 25. 64. to 75. 
Children, from 25. 64. to 6 5. 

The number of ſpinners employed in and out of 
Mancheſter is immenſe; they reckon thirty thouſand 
ſouls in that town; and fifty thouſand manufacturers 
employed out of it. 

Cotton 
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Cotton ſpinners earn, I 
Women, 25. to 55. | A 
Girls from fix to twelve ks. to 15. 6d. 

In general all theſe branches find, that their beſt 
friend 1s high prices of proviſions: we were particular in 
our enquiries on this head, and found the ſentiment uni- 
verſal : the manufacturers themſelves, as well as their 
families, are in ſuch times better cloathed, better fed, 
happier, and in eaſier circumſtances than when prices 
are low; for at ſuch times they never worked fix days 
in a week ; numbers not five, nor even four ; the idle 
time ſpent at alehouſes, or at receptacles of low diver- 
fion : the remainder of their time of little value; for it is 
a known fact, that a man who ſticks to his loom regu- 
larly, will perform his work much better, and do more 
of it, than one who idles away half his time, and eſpe- 
cially in drunkenneſs. | 

The maſter manufacturers of Mancheſter wiſh that 


prices might always be high enough to enforce a general 


induſtry; to keep the hands employed fix days for a 


week's work; as they find that even one idle day, in the 
chance of it's being a drunken one, damages all the 
other five, or rather the work of them. But at the ſame 
time they are ſenſible, that 2 may be too high, 
and that the poor may ſuffer in ſpite of the utmoſt in- 
2 the line of ſeparation is tog delicate to attempt 
the drawing: but it is well known by eyery maſter ma- 
nufacturer at Mancbeſter, that the workmen who are 


as % - 


induſtrious, rather more ſo than the common run of. 


their brethren, have never been in want in the higheſt 
of the late high prices. Large families in this place are 
no incumbrance; all are ſet to work. 

Ameriga takes three-fourths of all the manufaQures of 
Mancheft ; | 


Mancheſter was a Roman ſtation, called, 28 we bare 


before obſerved, . Mancunium ; and there are flill many 
monuments of antiquity to be ſeen in and about the 
town. In a. neighbouring park, at the conflux of the 
Meldock and Irwell, are the marks of an old ſquare fort 
which the inhabitants thereabout call Mancaſtle; an 


whicb, for that reaſon, ſome have ſuppoſed to haye been 


the ancient Mancunium: but the 1 7 0 of it being too 
ſmall for a town, it may. more reaſona | 

a Roman ſtation. Mr. Camden ſaw a ftone here with 
the following inſcription, 9 CAN DIDI 'Tipes XX. 
— III. — A draught of another ſtone was ſent him, 
inſcribed thus: Como. I. Faisin. o Masavanio P— 
XXIII. which ſtones, he thinks, may have been erected 
to the memory of two centurians, who had given proofs 
of their fidelity to the emperors their maſters. And in 
the year 1612, a ſtone was dug up with this inſcription 
FoxTyNna. Cons BR vATRICI L. SENECIANIVS MAR- 
Tivs 5 Les. VI. Vict. which ſeems to have been an 
altar, dedicated to Fortune, by L. Senecianius Martius, 
the third governor, or commander in the ſixth legion, 
© which was ſtationed at York when Severus was there. 

This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and 
three annual fairs, viz. Whitſun-Monday, St. Matthew, 
September the twenty firſt, and November the ſixth, 
for horſes, black cattle, cloth and bedding. 

Continuing our journey from Mancheſter, we arrived 
at Rochdale. This town derives its name from its ſitua- 
tion in a valley, on a ſmall river that falls into the Irwell, 
called the Roch. This valley lies at the bottom of a 
ridge of hills, called Blackſtone- edge, fo high that they 
are ſometimes covered with ſnow in the month of Auguſt. 
This is a pretty large and populous town, one hundred 
and ſeventy five miles from London, and is of late very 
much improved in the woollen N 

„Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. May the fourteenth, Whitſun-Tueſday, 
and. November the Event for horſes, horned cattle, and 
woollen cloths. _ - | 8 

We next paſſed through Bury, ſituated on the river 
Irwell, one hundred and eighty three miles from London. 
The trade of this town is very conſiderable, particular] 
in the fuſtian manufacture; fa likewiſe in the coarſe 

Is. called halfthicks and kerſeys. Many Roman coins, 
th of filver and copper, have been dug up in this 


3 


1 


ably be thought | 


. 


Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and four an- 
nual fairs, viz. March the fifth, May the third, Thurt- 
day but one after Whit-Sunday, and September the 
eighteenth, for horſes, black cattle, and woollen cloth: 

Haſlington is an obſcure town, ſituated at the bottom 
of ſome mountains, on the eaſt ſide of this county, one 
hundred ſeventy eight miles from Londop. It has a 
weekly market on Wedneſday, and three annual fairs, 
viz. May the eighth, July the firſt, and October the 
tenth, for horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep. 

Blackburn, or Blackbourn, was ſo called: from its 
ſtanding on the bank of the Bourn, or river Darwen, 
which is remarkable for the blackneſs of its waters. 
This town is one hundred and fifty four miles from 
London, and has nothing in particular, to diſtinguiſh it, 
except a weekly market on Monday, and three annual 
fairs, viz. May the twenty firſt, September the thirtieth, 
for toys and ſmall wares, and October the twenty-firſt, 
far horſes, horned cattle and toys. | 

Charley is a little inconſiderable town, one hundred 
and fifty four miles from London, remarkable only for a 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
May the fifth, Auguſt the twentieth, for horned cattle, 
and September the fifth for toys and ſmall wares. 

Having paſſed through theſe ſmall towns we came at 
length to Preſton, or Prieſt- town, ſo called from its hav- 
ing been inhabited by a great number of religious, It 
is ſituated on a delightful eminence on the bank of the 
Ribble, two hundred and eleven miles from London; 
and for its beauty and extent, may be compared to ſome 
Cities. - It was firſt incorporated by king Henry II. and 
had privileges, and large immunities. granted and con- 
firmed by . of his ſucceſſors. It is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, four under aldermen, 
ſeventeen common-councilmen, and a town-clerk. I his 
town is ſaid to have riſen out of the ruins of Ribcheſter, 
anciently a very conſiderable city in this neighbourhood, 
though now a village. Preſton is plentifully ſupplied 
with fiſh, coal, — other commadities, by means of 
the Ribble, over which here is a ſtone - bridge. It is in 
general a pleaſant retirement; many of the ſtreets are 
handſome and well inhabited; and by being the reſi- 
dence for the officers belonging to the chancery of the 
county palatine, is rendered a very gay place, and is by 
its neighbours termed Proud Preſton, Here is charity 
ſchool for twenty-eight: boys, and another for a: many 
girls; and on the neighbquring common there are frequent 
horſe races. This town is rendered remarkable by the 
defeat of duke Hamilton near it, in the year 1048, 
when he came to reſcue king Charles I. from his su- 
priſonment ; and likewiſe for the defeat of the Engliſh 
rebels who took arms againſt king George I ov the 
twelfth of November 1715, on the very day taat, by. 
a remarkable interruption of providence, Scots rebels 
were routed at Dumblain. 

On the north-weſt fide of this town, there was a 
college of Grey friars, founded by Edmund, earl of 
Lancaſter, fon to king Henry III. 

Here was alſo an ancient hoſpital, dedicated to St.. 
Mary Magdalen, the maſterſhip of which was in the gift 
of the king. 

Preſton ſends two members to parliament ; has three 
weekly markets held Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days, and four annual fairs, viz. Firſt Saturday after 
Epiphany, January the ſixth, chiefly for horſes ; March 
the twenty-ſeventh, for horſes and horned cattle ; and 
September the ſeventh, for coarſe cloaths and ſmall 
wares... Beſides the foregoing fairs, there is held every 
twentieth year, a guild, or jubilee, which begins the 
laſt week in Auguſt, and continues a month; to which 
reſort perſons of the firſt rank, from all parts, London 
itſelf not excepted, The laſt guild was in the year 1762. 

At Lanridge, north-eaſt of this town, there was an 


hoſpital and brethren, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and Jeſus Chriſt. 


Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, having given the ad- 
vowſon of the pariſh church of Whalley, near Preſton, 
to the White monks. of Stanlaw in Cheſhire, they pro- 
cured the ſame to be appropriated to them; upon which, 


| in the year 1296, they removed their abbey hither, and 


encreaſed 
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encreaſed the number of their religious to ſixty. It 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and the ſuppreſ- 
ſion had revenues to the yearly value of three hun- 
dred and twenty one pounds, nine ſhillings and one 


erny. 

g Warine Buſſell having given the church and tithes of 
penwortham, near Preſton, with ſeveral other eſtates in 
this county, to the abbey of Eveſham, a very conſiderable 
market town of Worceſterſhire, in the time of William 
the Conqueror, a priory was erected ſoon after, in which 
were placed ſeveral Benedictine monks from Eveſham. 
This priory was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
rated at twenty nine pounds, eighteen ſhillings and 
ſeven pence per annum. | 

Eccleſton is noted only for being a market town, It 
is ſituated on the Charnock, one hundred and ninety two 
miles from London, and has a weekly market on Satur- 
day; but no annual fairs. 

Kirkhaw, the next town we entered, ſtands on the 
north ſide of the eſtuary of the Ribble, one hundred 
and ninety one miles from London. It has a free gram- 
mar ſchool, well endowed by Mr. Colbron, a citizen of 
London, in the year 1674, with three maſters, one of 
whom mult be in holy orders, and preach a lecture once 
a month in the mother church, or in ſome chapel in the 

ariſh. i 

, Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two an- 


nual fairs, viz. June the twenty-fourth, for horſes and | 


black cattle ; and October the eighteenth, for toys and 
ſmall ware. : | 

In many parts on the coaſt, near this town, the in- 
habitants gather great heaps of ſand together ; which, 
after having lain ſome time, they put into troughs full 
of holes at bottom, pour water on it, and boil the lees 
into white ſalt. 

ot many years ago, in draining Merton- lake, near 
Kirkham, which was ſeveral miles in circumference, 
and ſituated on the ſouth fide of the mouth of the Ribble, 
there were found ſank at the bottom of it, eight canoes, 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe made uſe of by the Indians 
in America, in which, it is ſuppoſed, the ancient Bri- 
tons uſed to fiſh upon this lake. 

Poulton is conveniently fituated for trade, near the 
mouth of the river Wire; and is noted for a good pearl 
fiſhery. It is two hundred and twelve miles from Lon- 
don; has a weekly market on Monday, and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. February the ſecond for horned cattle ; 
May the third, and July the twenty-fifth, for horned 
cattle, and ſmall wares. 

Garſtang is ſituated in the paſt road between Preſton 
and Lancaſter, two hundred and twenty-two miles from 
London, has a weekly market on Thurſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. Holy-Thurſday, for horned cattle ; 
July the twenty-firſt, and December the third, fer black 
cattle, wool and cloth, 

Leaving Garſtang, we continued our journey to Lan- 
caſter, the county town, by ſome called Loncaſter, or 
Longcaſter. The name of this town is derived from 
the riyer Lon, or Lun, upon the ſo:1thbank of which it 


ſtands. It is an ancient, neat handſome town, two | 


hundred and thirty two miles from London; and govern- 
ed by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven aldermen, two bailiffs, 
twelve capital burgeſſes, twelve common burgeſles, a 
town clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. King John 
confirmed to the burgeſſes all the liberties he had grant- 
ed to thoſe of the city of Briſtol ; and king Edward III. 
ue to the mayor and bailiffs, that pleas and ſeſſions 

ould be held here, and no where elſe in the county. 
In the ſhire-hall, above the bench, are the king's arms, 
with W. M. above; and below it the following inſcrip- 
tion: Let judgment run down as waters, and righte- 
ouſneſs as a mighty ſtream.” | 

On a hill. 4. 
but not ancient, caſtle, where the county aſſizes are 
held, and where alſo is the county gaol. On the top 
of this caſtle there is a ſquare tower, called John of 
Gaunt's Chair, whence there is a beautiful, and ex- 
tenſive proſpe& of the adjacent country, and the ſea, 
There has been within theſe few years, an handfome 
{quare of neat buildings, erected near the caſtle, which 


archbi 
oſe to the town there is a fine ſtrong, 
neſs, lies a long iſland 
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are a preat {addition to the town. 
bited, and the ſituation delightful and pleaſant ; having 
on one ſide a fine proſpe& of the adjourning meadows 
and the river, and on the other a view of the port. 
Here is only one church ; but it is a noble edifice, and 
ſtands on the ſummit of the caſtle hill. Here is like- 
wiſe a cuſtom-houſe, and a fine ſtone bridge of five 
arches over the Lon; but the, port is ſo choaked with 
ſand, that it will not admit ſhips of any conſiderable 
burden. It is, notwithſtanding, a very populous thriv- 
ing corporation, and carries on a prodigious trade to 
America in hardware and woollen manufactures, in 
veſſels of about ſeventy tons burden ; but the count 
round is ſo thinly peopled on account of the barrenneſs 
of the ſoil, that it cannot take off the quantity of ſugars 
imported. v5 

ancaſter is the ancient Longovicum, mentioned in 
the vg of Antoninus, where the Roman lieutenant 
of Britain kept a company in garriſon, called the Lon- 
govici. Several utenſils uſed in ſacrifice, and a variety 
of Roman coins, have been dug up here; and near the 
church, on the ſteepeſt ſide of the hill, hangs a piece 


,of an old Roman wall, now called Werywell, The 


ancient town was not exactly upon the ſame ſpot where 
the preſent one now ſtands; for in the year 1322, the 
old govicum being deſtroyed by the Scots, Lan- 
caſter was built nearer the river. 4: 7 

In the year 1094, earl Roger, of Poietiers, gave the 
church of St. Mary in this town, with ſome lands here, 
to the abbey of St. Martin de Sagio, or Sees, in Nor- 


mandy; upon which a prior and five Benedictine monka 


from thence were placed at Lancaſter; who, with three 

rieſts, two clerks, and ſervants, formed a ſmall mo- 
naſtery, ſubordinate to that foreign houſe, which was 
endowed with the yearly revenue of about eighty 
pounds. After the diſſolution of the alien priories, this, 
with the lands belonging to it, was annexed, by King 
Henry V. to the abbey of Sion, in Middleſex. 

Here was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Leonard, for a 
maſter, chaplain, and nine poor perſons, of which three 
were to be lepers, founded by king John, while he was 
earl of Morton ; which was afterwards annexed to the 


| nunnery of Seton, in Cumberland, by 3774 duke 


of Lancaſter, about the thirtieth of Edward II 

There was alſo an houſe of Dominican ar Black frlars 
in this town, founded by Sir Hugh Harrington, about 
the forty-fourth of king Henry III. and near the bridge 
in this town, there was a Franciſcan convent ; but we 
are not acquainted with any particulars concerning it. 

Lancaſter returns two members to parliament ; has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz, 
May the firſt, for cattle, cheeſe and pedlary ; July the 
5th, for the above commodities and wool ; and October 
the tenth, for wool and cheeſe, 

A colony of Ciſtertian monks were fixed for ſome time 
at Wierſdale, a diſmal and ſolitary tract, ſouth-eaſt of 
Lancaſter z but about the year 1188, they removed over 
F Ireland, and founded the abbey of Wythney, in 
that kingdom, 

There was formerly a priory at Cockerham, a little 
ſouth-eaſt of Lancaſter. Wt 

We next arrived at Hawkeſhead, ſituated on the weſt 
ſide of Winander-Meer, in a woody promontory, called 
Fourneſs, in the moſt northern part of the county, two 
hundred and fifty-ſix miles from London. Dr. Gibſon 
is of opinion, that Fourneſs ſhould be written Furneſs, 
or Fournage ; and that the name is derived from the 
many furnaces which were anciently in this place, as 
the rents and ſervices at this day paid for them, under 
the name of Bloom-Smithy rents, ſtill teſtify. Here is 
a free grammar ſchool, endowed by Edwin Sends, an 

ſhop of Canterbury, who was born near it, 

At the ſouth extremity of the promontory of Four- 
before it, like a rampart, called 

the iſle of Walney, formed by a ſmall arm of the ſea, 

This iſland was formerly defended by a caſtle, called 

Pecle, or Pile-caſtle, and ſometimes the Pile of Fuldrey. 

The ſhell of this caſtle is ſtill ſtanding upon a rock near 

the ſouth end of the iſle of Walney. 
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In the year 1127, Stephen, then earl of Morton and 
| Boloigne, afterwards, king of England, founded an abbe 
at Fourneſs, in a village then called Bekangeſgill. It 
was of the Ciftertian order, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and endowed at the diſſolution with eight hun- 
dred and five pounds, fixteen ſhillings and five-pence 
per annum. The ruins of this abbey are ſtill to be ſeen 
upon the promontory of Fourneſs. 

Hawkeſhead has a weekly market on Monday, 

for proviſions and woollen commodities, and two an- 
. nual fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, for pedlary, and horned 
Nr en and St. Matthew, September the twenty⸗- firſt, 
or . 
At Corilheved, not far from this town, Gabriel 
Pennington, in the time of Henry II. and by the en- 
couragement of William of Lancaſter, baron of Kendal, 
who was a great benefactor, built an hoſpital and prior 
of Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; which 
priory conſiſted of a prior, ſeven religious, and forty- 
eight ſervants, and was valued upon the diflolution at 
one hundred and twenty-four pounds, two ſhillings and 
dne penny per aunum. | | | 

From hence, continuing our tour, we came to Carmel 
fituated among ſome hills called Cartmel Fells, one 
hundred and ninety-two miles from London. It ftands 
on a point of land between two bays of the ſea, one 
formed by the æſtuary of the river Ken, from Weſt- 
Moreland, and the other by the conflux of ſeveral ſmall 
rivers from Weftmoreland and Cumberland, which here 
fall info the Iriſh ſea. The conflux of theſe rivers have 
thrown up three ſands, one called Keneſand, denomina- 
ted from the river Ken, another called Dudden Sand, 
from a tiver of the fame name, and the third on the like 
account called Leven Sand. Theſe ſeveral fands, though 
very dangerous, both by reaſon of the tides, which are 
quicker or flower, according as the winds blow more 
or lefs from the fea ; and on account of the many quick- 
ſands, which ate chiefty occaſioned by much rainy 
weather, are nevertheleſs frequently paſled by travellers, 
as being the ſhorteſt way to ſeveral places they may be 
bound to; upon this account, there is a guide on horſe- 
back appointed to each ſand, for the direction of ſuch 
perſons as ſhall have occaſion to paſs over; and each of 
theſe three guides has a ſalary paid him by the government. 
William Mareſchall the elder, earl of Pembroke, in the 
year 2188, founded a prio 
canons, of the order of St. Anftin, It was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary; and about the time of the diſſo- 
lution contained ten religious, and rand ry oy ſervants, 
whoſe revenues were vaſued at one hundred and twenty- 
four pounds, two ſhillings and one penny per annum. 
Here is a church which is built in form of a cathedral ; 
a harbour for boats ; a good weekly market on Moriday 
for corn, ſheep, and fiſh, and two annual fairs, viz. 
Whitſun-Monday, and the firſt Tueſday after October 
the twenty-third, for pedlary. p 

At Wrayſholm tower, on the ſouth ſide of Carmel, was 
_ diſcovered, not long ſince, a medicinal ſpring of brackiſh 

water, which is cs much drank every ſummer by 
perſons troubled with worms, the ſtone, gout, itch, and 
ſeveral other diſtempers. 

Ulverſton, the next town through which we paſſed, is 
ſituated on the weſt fide of the large bay that runs up 
through this county, two hundred and thirty-nine miles 
from London; remarkable only for a weekly market on 
Thurſday, and two annual fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, 
and the firſt Thurſday after October the twenty-third, 
for pedlary. | | ; 

Dalton, two hundred miles from London, is likewiſe 
remarkable for nothing but a weekly market on Satur- 
day, and two annual fairs, viz. Tous the ſixth, for 
horned cattle ; and October the twenty-third, for horſes, 
horned cattle, and pedlary. 

Many uncommon birds have been obſerved near this 
town, and other parts on the coaſt of this county ; par- 
ticularly the ſea-crow, diſtinguiſhed by its blue body, 


its black bead and wings, and by its feeding upon 
muſcles ; the puffin; the aſper, which is a ſpecies of ſea 
eagle; the ſparling frſher ; the cormorant ; the curlew- 
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hilp; the raſor- bill, a bird like a water- wagtail, fond of 
a red colour, and called by Dr, Leigh, in his Natural 
Hiſtory of this county, the copped-wren ; beſides theſe 
there are red-ſhanks ; perrs; ſwans ; the tropic-bird ; 
king's-fiſher, and hey-bough. 

At Kirby, north of Dalton, there happened formerly 
ſuch a 44 eruption of water, as carried down whole 
houſes before it, and ſwept away fragments of rocks of 
ſuch a magnitude, that many teams of oxen could not 
move them. 

At Cockerſand, near Dalton, there was firſt an 
hermitage, and then an hoſpital, for ſeveral infirm 
brethren, under the government of a prior, dedicated to 
St. Mary, and ſubordinate to the abbey of Leiceſter, the 
chief town of the county of that name, ſappoſed to 
have been founded, or at leaſt chiefly endowed by 
William of Lancaſter, in the time of Henry II. About 
the year 1190, it was —_— into an abbey of Pre- 
monſtratenſian canons, to 
been united another abbey of the fame order, which 
Theobald, brother to Hubert Walter, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ſome few years after, built, or deſigned to 
build, at Pyling. The abbey of Cockerſand, about the 
time of the diſſolution, conſiſted of twenty two religious, 
and fifty-ſeven ſervants, and was then found to be 
worth two hundred and twenty-eight pounds, five ſhil- 
lings and four-pence per annum. 

e next came to Hornby, fituated on the river Lon, 
at the extremity of the county, next to Weſtmoreland, 
two hundred and thirty miles from London. It con- 
tains nothing worthy of notice but the remains of an 
ancient caſtle, beautifully ſituated on a hill, round the 


bottom of which runs a river called the Winning. 


There formerly was an hoſpital, or cell, in this town, 


for a prior, and three Premonſtratenſian cannons, be- 


longing to the abbey of Croxton, on the borders of 


Leiceſterſhire and Lincolnſhire. It was founded by one 


of the anceſtors of Sir Thomas Stanley, Iord Monteagle 


to whom this priory, as a part of Croxton-Abbey, was 
| ee by king Hen 


VIII. It was dedieated to St. 
ilfred, and endowed at the diſſolution, with land to 


the only amount of twenty-ſix pounds. 


ornby has a weekly market on Monday, and an 
3 fair, July the thirtieth, for horned cattle and 
orſes. 

From hence we came to Clithero, ſituated with its 
ancient caſtle on the river Ribble, not far from its ſource, 
at the bottom of a very high hill, called Pendle-Hill, 
two hundred and ſeven miles from London. It is an 
ancient borough by preſcription, but has ſeveral charters 
from Ring Henry I. and is governed by two bailiffs ; 
one called the Out-bailiff, choſe by ſuch gentlemen as 
have borough-houſes, but do not live in the town; and 
the other called the In-bailiff, who reſides in the town. 
On an adjacent moor are frequent horſe-races 

This town ſends two members to parliament; has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and four annual fairs, viz. 
July the twenty-firſt, for horned cattle and woollen- 
cloth; March the twerity-fourth, the fourth Saturday 
after St. Michael, September the twenty-ninth, and 
December the ſeventh, for the above mentioned articles 
and horſes. 

Leaving this place we continued our journey to 
Coln. This town, from the many coins, both of copper 
and ſilver that have been caſt up by the plough, appears 
to have been very ancient, if not a Roman ſtation. It is 
ſituated near Pendle-Hill, on the oppoſite ſide to 
Clithero, one hundred and ninety-nine miles from 
London. 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday, and two 
annual fairs, viz, May the twelfth, and October the 
tenth, for black cattle, ny and woollen cloth. 

* Burnley derives its name from Bourn river, and Lay, 
a field. It is a ſmall inconſiderable town; but fituated 
healthy air, upon the bourn or river called 


in a v 
Great Calder, one hundred and fifty-three miles 
from London. 


Several Roman coins haye been dug up 
here, dated in the time of the conſuls, | 


Here 


which there feems to have 
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Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and five an- 
nual fairs, viz. March the ſixth, Eaſter Eve, May the 
thirteenth, July the tenth, and October the eleventh, for 
horſes, black cattle and ſheep. 


Curiovs PLAN rs found in Lancaſhite. 


Lancaſhire aſphodel, or . baſtard-Engliſh aſphodel 
called, by Label, maiden-hair, becauſe the women here- 
about uſed to colour their hair with the flower of it. 
Alphodelus Lancafftrie verus, Ger, Found in moſſes and 
boggy grounds, in many parts of this county. 

The leaft tway-blade. Bifolium minimum. Obſerved 
among the heath upon Pendle-hill. 

Wild N commonly called the = - 
tree Caraſcus Hlugtris frufta minimo cordifornie, P. 
Found — dh and Mancheſter 7 202004 

Small ſea-ſcurvy« graſs, with a cornered leaf. Cocklearia 
marina = anguloſo parus, D. Lawſon; Found in the 
iſle of ney. . 

. Jagge 8 or harſh-fleabane. Comyus 
helenitis faliis laciniatis. Found plentifully in the ditches 
about Pillin moſs. | 


Prickley ſamphire, e — 
| ; 


Ger. Obſerved at Rooſbeck, in 
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Sea buglaſs. Echium marinum, P. B. Found in great 
plenty in the iſle of Walney, over againſt Bigger. 

Small jagged yellow rocket of the Ine of Man, Ervea 
monenſis laciniata lutea, Cat. Found between Marſhe 
Grange, and the Iſle of Walney. 

Bloody cranes-bill, with a variegated flower. Gera- 
nium hematedes Lancaftrenſe flore eleganter firiato. Found 
in a ſandy ſoil near the ſea ſhore, in the Iſle of Walney. 

Hares-tail-ruſh. > alpinus cum eunda leporing, 
J. — ound — — the moſſes in this * 
| goats- marinum purpur P. B. 
Found on the banks of the river Calder E 

Tormentil, with a round root, and leaves, 
Tormentilla quadrifolia radice rotwnda. Found near 
Wigan, in this — ' 
Elder, with jagged leaves. Sambuens foliis laciniatis; 
Found in a hedge near Maneheſter. | 


Munnzzs of Pantraiemer for Lancaſhire. | 


This county ſends fourteen members to parliament ; 
two knights of the ſhire the county, and two re- 
preſentatives for each of the following boroughs, Lan- 
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FAHIS county, which lies in the middle of England 
. inclining a little northward, is. bounded by Not- 


Ezinghamſhire, and a part, of Leiceſterſhire on the eaſt ; 


by another part of Leiceſterſhire on the ſouth ; by Staf- 


fordſhire, and part of Cheſhire on the weſt ; and by 
Yorkſhire on north. It is of a triangular form, 


meaſuring from ſouth to north about forty miles; in 
þreadth upon the north ſide, about thirty, and on the 
ſouth fide it is no more than fix: its circumference is 
about one hundred and thirty miles. It is divided into 
fix hundreds; in which are one hundred and ſix pariſhes, 
eleven market towns, five hundred villages, about two 
hundred and twelve thouſand houſes, and one hundred 
twenty ſeven thouſand inhabitants, It lies in the province of 
Canterbury, and dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry; and 
Wirſkworth, the moſt centrical town in the county, is 
one hundred and eighteen miles from London. 

The ancient inhabitants of Derbyſhire, in common 
with thoſe of Northamptonſhire, Leicefterſhire, Rut- 
landſhire, Lincolnſhire, and Nottinghamſhire, were by 
the Romans called Coritahi ; but whence the name was 
derived is not known. In the time of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, theſe counties were all included in the kingdom 
of the Mercians ; and the inhabitants of Derbyſhire and 
Nottinghamſhire, from their fituation on the north fide 
of the river Trent, were ſtiled Mercii Acquilones, or 
the Northern Mercians. 


EY Y x is 


The principal rivers in this county, are the Derwent, 
the Dove, and the Erwaſh. The Derwent riſes in a 
rocky, mountainous, and barren tract of country, 
in the north-weſt part of this county, which the Saxons 
called Peakland ; that is, on an eminence; and is now 
called the Peak of Derby; thence it runs ſouth-eaſt, 
through a ſoil which gives the water a blackiſh colour, 
quite croſs the country, dividing it nearly into equal 
parts; and about eight miles fouth-eaſt of the town 
of Derby it falls into the Trent, a large river which. 
riſes in Staffordſhire, and runs through the counties of 
Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, and York. 

The Dove is ſaid to derive its name from the gloſſy 
blue or purple colour of its water, which reſembles the 
colour of 'the bird of the ſame name. This river alſo 
ſouth-eaſt 
divides this county from Staffordſhire, and falls into the 


Trent, a few miles north of Burton upon Trent, a con- 


fiderable market town of Staffordſhire. This river ſome- 
times ſwells in the ſpace of twelve hours, to ſuch a 
height, that it carries away whole flocks of ſheep, and 
herds of cattle; and returns as ſuddenly to its natural 
channel. Theſe inundations are occaſioned by ſhots 
of water, which this river frequently receives in its 
courſe through ſo mountainous a country. This river 
is — Revous for producing a fiſh called gray- 
Fast: _ trouts, which are > Totes the beſt in 

ngland. 

The Erwaſh het the counties of Derby and Not- 
tingham, and falls into the Trent, four or five miles 
north- eaſt of the place where the Derwent empties itſelf 


Remarks on the INLAND NAviGATION of 
re. 


The principal inland navigation in this county is the 
river Trent, which runs through part of this ſhire, and 
has water ſufficient for craft of conſiderable burden to the 


extremity of Derbyſhire. 


lead; alſo antimony, mill-ftones, and 


The Derwent, which falls into the Trent ſoon after 
it enters this country, is navigable to Derby, and proves 
of very great ſervice to the county; as a communication 
is thereby opened with: the port of Hull, and other places 
on the Trent, arid alſo with ſeveral other towns in this 
and the adjacent county. | 

We have already, in our ſurveys of Staffordſhire and 
Cheſhire, given ſome account ot the canal intended to 
join the Trent with the Merſee; to which we ſhall only 
add, that ſeveral miles of this canal are already finiſhed 
in Cheſhire and Derbyſhire ; but the greateſt part is from 
Armitage, through Hanſacre, Bromley, Fradley, Alre- 
was, and to the river Trent. At Armitage the canal 

through an exceeding fine rock of free- tone, which 
is uſed in building locks, &c. The locks are ſeventy 
feet long; ſome /are. finiſhed, and others in great for- 
wardneis. Ten road bridges are compleated, and bricks, 
and other materials provided for many more. The 
number of men uſually employed is about fix hundred, 
The company have come to a reſolution to finiſh the 
two extremes, viz. from Shutborough to the Trent, and 
from Harecaſtle to the Merſee, fuſt, as they will, when 
perſected, yield an immediate profit to the company. 
At the ſame time the works at Harecaſtle will be proſe- 


cuted with all expedition. 


Ain, SolL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The' two parts into which the river Derwent divides 

this county are very different, as well with reſpect to 
the air as the ſoil, except juſt on the banks of the 
river, where the ſoil is on both ſides remarkably fertile. 
In the eaſtern diviſion, the air is healthy, and its tem- 
perature agreeable. The ſoil is every where fruitful, and 
therefore well cultivated, producing grain of almoſt 
every kind, in great abundance ; R barley. 
But in the weſtern diviſion the air is in general ſharper, 
the weather more variable, and ſtorms of wind and rain 
more frequent. The face of the country is rude and 
mountainous, and the ſoil, except in the vallies, is 
rocky and ſterile; the hills, however, afford paſture for 
ſheep; which, in this county, are very numerous. 
Along the banks of the Dove this county is remark- 
ably fertile, which is generally aſcribed to the frequent 
oyerflowings of this river, eſpecially in the ſpring, and 
leaving upon the ground a prolifiic ſlime, which it brings 
from the beds of lime among which it riſes. 
The weſtern part of this country, notwithſtanding 
its barrenneſs, is yet as profitable to the inhabitants as 
the eaſtern, for it produces great quantities of the beſt 
rind- ſtones; 
beſides marble, alabaſter, a coarſe ſort of cryſtal ſpar, 
green and white vitriol, alum, pit-coal, and iron. 


Rome; on the HusBANDRY of Derbythire. 


The huſbandry, like the foil of the county, 1s 
various. The ſoil is a ſandy gravel in many parts ot 
Derbyſhire ; and ſuch land letts from fix to twelve ſhil- 
lings an acze. Their courſe of crops is 

1. Fallow, 
2. Batley, 
. Beans, 
4. Wheat. | 

For the latter they plough but once; fow three 
buſhels. For barley they plough four times; ſow four 
buſhels on an acre, and reap about twenty buſhels on a 
medium, and reckon the average produce four buſhcis. 
They ſtir the land but once for oats, ſow four buſhels, 
and gain about four quarters in return. * 
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In their clay lands they ſow a conſiderable quantity of 
beans, plough but once for them, ſow four buſhels, and 


reckon eighteen buſhels the average produce. They ſow 
but few turnips; but their culture is to plough four or 
five times for them; hoe them once, ſometimes, and 
value an acre at thirty ſhillings. 63 


Price of LABOUR. 


In hay-time and harveſt x s. a day, and board. 
In winter 1,5. and beer. | 

Reaping wheat, from 35. to 45. 6d. per acre. 
Mowing corn 15. 6 d. 

Mowing graſs 1 5. 

Hoeing turneps 55. 

Threſhing d. the five buſhels. 

Threſhing ſpring corn, 15s. 64. the quarter. 
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The. chief commodities of this county are lead, anti- 
mony, mill-ſtones, grind-ftones, marble, alabaſter, alum, 
pit-coal, and iron: with theſe articles, and with malt 
and ale, of which great quantities are made in Derby- 
ſhire, the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The principal manufactures in this county are filk 
ſtockings, &c. and a patent has been lately obtained for 
a machine for making ribbed hoſe. Here is alſo a ma- 
nufacture of porcelain, where excellent figures and other 
ornamental pieces are produced, 


MARKET Towns, &c. 


The market towns are, Chapel in the Ftith, Tideſ- 
well, Bakewell, Winſter, Workſworth, Aſhborne, Derby, 
Alfreton, Cheſterfield, Balſover, Dronfield. : 

We entered the county near its north-weſt extremity, 
and repaired to Chapel in the Frith, fituated in a hun- 
dred called the High Peak, about one hundred and forty 
nine miles north weſt of London, which is too inconſider- 
able ever to have been particularly deſcribed. It has a 
weekly market on Thurſday, and eleven annual fairs, 
viz. Thurſday before Old Candlemas, February the thir- 
teenth, March the twenty-ninth, Thurſday before Eaſter, 
April the thirtieth, Holy- Thurſday, three weeks after 
Holy-Thurſday, for cattle ; July the ſeventh, for wool; 
Thurſday before Auguſt the twenty-fourth, for cheeſe 
and ſheep; Thurſday after September the twenty-ninth, 
and Thurſday before November the eleventh, for cattle. 

Tideſwall, or Tideſwell, probably derived its name 
from a well, or ſpring, at the bottom of a hill near it, 
which conſtantly ebbs and flows with the tide of the ſea, 
It is one hundred and forty-ſix miles diſtant from Lon- 
don; has a free ſcho-l ; a weekly market on Wedneſday, 
and three annual fairs, viz. May the third, for cattle ; 
Firſt Wedneſday in September, and October the eigh- 
teenth, for ſheep and cattle. 8 

We now viſited the ſeveral remarkable curiolities, 
generally called the Seven Wonders of the Peak. 

The firſt is the magnificent palace of the duke of 
Devonſhire, called Chatſworth houſe, and which we 
ſhall deſcribe in the courſe of our ſurvey. 

In our tour to view the wonders of the Peak, we 
paſſed by Bakewell, which lies in a deep valley, and 
appears from the hill we went over, to be a conſiderable 
town, having a large church and lofty ſpire. We paſſed 
by another rich and pleaſant valley, called Maunſel 
Dale, when deſcending the hill we came to a village, 
called Aſhford ; here we viſited a famous marble quarry, 
about half a mile off, belonging to a very ingenious 
gentleman, whoſe name is Watſon, He has erected a 
water-mill of his own invention near the quarry, where 
the marble is at once ſaw'd out and poliſhed ; the me- 
chaniſm of which mill is worth a traveller's obſervation, 
the whole work being of ſo ſimple and eaſy a conſtructi- 
on, and anſwers every purpoſe ſo well, that a flight de- 
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ſcription of it may not be unacceptable. In the beam 
which runs croſs the roof of the mill, a mortice is cut, 
into which is inſerted perpendicularly a piece of wood, 
faſtened in the mortice with an iron pin, ſo that it may 
move backward and forward like the pendulum of a 
clock: at one end, a large block of marble being fixed 
in a proper pit, a number of ſaws (anſwerable to the 
thickneſs of the block) being fixed to this pendulum, are 
employed to cut it into ſo many ſlabs as the thickneſs of 
the block will allow : at the other end of the machine, 
the ſlabs of marble, already ſawed, ate laid flat ; and the 
ſame motion of the pendulum draws a poliſher over their 
ſurface ; at the ſame time a ſmall cog-wheel moves the, 
flab ſideways, that the whole ſurface may be poliſhed 
alike, Before the ſlabs are brought hither for poliſh- 
ing, they are laid under a large horizontal ſhaft, where 
the ſurfaces are ground ſmooth from the ſaw. The 
marble of this quarry is black, but bears ſo fine a poliſh, 
that in the great room at Edinſor inn, we obſerved a 
large ſlab placed in a gilt frame, over a chimney-piece; 
which is by many miſtaken for looking-glaſs. We were 
ſhewn ſeveral ſlabs and chimney-pieces of different co- 
loured marble, the produce of other parts of the Peak, 
all finely wrought and poliſhed, and ſome marble tables 
inlaid with lucid petrifactions, which are both rich and 
beautiful. Mr. Watſon likewiſe ſhewed us ſeveral vaſes 
and urns fit for ornaments of grand rooms, made of 
the different coloured marbles and petrifactions; all of 
curious workmanſhip. | 

After viewing this repoſitory of curioſities, we re- 
mounted, and aſcending the hills, looked round in vain 
for a buſh or tree, the mountains appearing quite barren, 
or, fertile in nothing but ſtone; of which a good uſe is 
made: for as the vallies are full of corn, or fine paſture, - 
the inhabitants make incloſures with the ſtone, called 
hedges ; which are ſeen for many miles round from the 
tops of the hills, and appear like the ruins of old for- 
tihcations, Proceeding further over the hills, we diſ- 
covered ſeveral lead-works ; and obſerving ſome people 
labouring at one of them, we thought proper to pay it 
a viſit. On entering a kind of ſhed, we perceived a large 
hole like the mouth of a well, where the ore is drawn 
up ; for which purpoſe, a large wheel or ſhaft is worked 
by horſes, in a round wooden building, which they call 
a cupola, adjoining to the ſhed ; the entrance into the 
mine is at a conſiderable diſtance in the ſide of the hill, 
to which our curioſity did not lead us. The ore, when 
drawn up, appears like a heap of dirt and ſtones mixed 
together ; this the poor people, women and children, 
put into tubs; and waſhing the dirt away, they pick 
out the ſtones, and with great pains of ſearching and 
afting, find a little ore, which is laid by in ſeparate 
parcels, according to its different value, this ſeems ver 
hard labour ; and the poor women told us, they muſt 
work very briſkly at it to earn a groat a day. 

From hence we paſſed through a village inhabited by 
thoſe poor people, conſiſting of about a hundred cottages 
not built like a ſtreet, but ſcattered in an irregular man- 
ner, forming indeed a moſt romantic ſcene. The in- 
habitants appeared fo poor and wretched, the land about 
them ſo barren and ſtony, ſo unſheltered from wind and 
weather, and ſo removed from the comforts and everi 
neceſſaries of life ; that reflecting on the difference of 
condition between the people here, and thoſe who with 
equal induſtry live in rich and populous cities, affected 
me With pity for their hard lot! yet it is poſſible, the 
wants and anxieties of theſe may be tewer and leſs than 
thoſe; and health and contentment may compenſate and 
make ample amends for what we might otherwiſe account 
a deſolate and unhapppy ſtate of mere exiſtence. The 
boundary of true felicity in this life, is to be content 
in the Ration which providence has allotted us; and 
however we may judge of happineſs in others, meaſuring 
them by our own deſires, we ſhall be ſure to err: God 
is juſt and equal in all his ways; and, 

What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. _ 

We travelled on without any thing to attract our par- 

ticular attention, except the dreary mountains, at great 


diſtances round about us, peeping theit bald heads over 
one 
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one another, till we came to a view of Mam Torr, a 
mountain higher than the reſt ; and only notable to us, 
for the fide next us being fteep, and ſeemingly of looſe 
earth. What is wonderful of it, according to the re- 
port of our guide, is, that notwithſtanding the earth, 
accompanied ſometimes with huge tones, is continually 
tumbling down, yet the mountain never ſeems to di- 
miniſn. 

Leaving Mam Torr to the north, and coming at 
length to the ſummit of a hill, we ſaw Caſtleton in a 
deep valley beneath us : at this place we, with great care 
of our footſteps, ventured directly down to Caſtleton, 
which would be a tolerable looking place, were it not 
for the poverty of the inhabitants. We ſoon found a 
guide ready with candles to conduct us to the horrid 
cavern, called the Devil's Arſe; or, as the inhabitants 


more politely phraſe it, Peak's Hole. It luckily happen- 
ed, that another company, conſiſting of ſeven gentlemen 


and ladies, were juſt arrived with the like curioſity to 
explore the dark abyſs : we readily agreed to join our 
companies, in order both to lighten the expence, an 
chear up one another's ſpirits ; for courage is beſt exerted 
in concert, and eſpecially where ladies bear a part in the 
adventure. fe | 8 
The cave lies behind the town, about a quarter of a 
mile from the inn. On approaching it, and before we 
could ſee the entrance, we came to the foot of the moun- 
tain, which is divided with a ſort of clift, from whence 
it is ſaid to take its name. Walking about a hundred 
ards on level graund, the hill riſes ſharply on each fide, 
Bring almoſt a circle round as; the | hy is a ragged 
perpendicular rock of amazing height, with here and 
there a few ſhrubs and buſhes, fitly inhabited by kites, 


- daws, and ſcreech-owls, On the top, and at the ut- 


moſt bs of the rock, ſtands a caſtle, from which the 
town takes its name. We could obtain. no account 
either when or whereſore this caſtle was built, its ſitua- 
tion not being calculated for either offence, defence, or 
ſafety ; but its antiquity and ſituation add to the hor- 


rible ſolemnity of the place. On our left-hand we ſaw 


another precipice beneath us, with a running water, not 
reſembling the purling rills and filver ſtreams, the haunts 


of fighing __ and love-fick ſwains, as deſcribed by 


the poets ; but a brook, black and diſmal as Styx or 
Acheron. We viewed this brook and the impending rock 
with awe and aſtoniſhment ; till our attention at length 
was taken off, and turned to the entrance of the cavern; 
the ſight of which, occaſioned one of our company, an 
Oxford ſcholar, to break forth, Oh! how tremen- 
dous !”” and I could hattly help contraſting good old 
Jacob's words, and crying out, How dreadful is this 


place] ſurely this is no other than the habitation of 
. devils, and this is the gate of hell?” And indeed no one 
could have thought otherwiſe, who had been brought 


ſuddenly to the place, and ſeen how we were attended 
by infernal hags, and imps of darkneſs. Of theſe we had 
near a hundred, with lighted candles and wretched coun- 
tenances, ſtanding ready to conduct us into the cavern, 
which we are now to deſcribe. f ; 
The extreme top of the arch is about forty feet high, 
and the width at bottom about double the height; it ap- 
bears to be the work of chance or nature, and not to 
ve had the hand of any human architect in its forma- 
tion, though the ſweep of the arch is not altogether ir- 
regular, but ſomething in the gothic raſte, hen we 
were entered with our myrmidons, we ſaw on each fide 
Fren huts, and women buſy at their ſpinning-wheels 
before their doors; in the middle a packthread-ſpinner's 
ground, where divers men and boys were at work, Paſ- 
ng by them about a hundred yards, the roof declines 


and comes within about three feet of the ground, which 


obliged us to ſtoop very low to get through; but after 
reeping ſideways about twelve or fourteen yards, the 
roof riſes again, and adyances to ſuch a height, that 


. we could not diſcern the top with all the lights we had. 


At about fourſcore yards farther, the roof declines again 
lower than before; and here we arrived at the firſt river, 
as it is called, but it ſeems rather a ſtanding lake of 
water, which continues under the low part of the rock 
te the opening on the other fide, * Farther than this, 
Mg 3 | 


| few travellers care to go: nay, that unbelieving phi 
go 


loſopher, Hobbs, declares, none can or ever di 

farther; and treats all accounts to the contrary” as 

fiction. We ſhall quote a few lines from the tranſlation of 

his poem, where he deſcribes the entrance of the cave 

to the river : | | 

Making our entrance with confuſed lights, | 

Two rocks, with crooked backs, drove from our frght 

The beams of day, and bending down below, 

On all- four force us through their arch to go; 

Until at length the flow and humble ſource 

Of a dark river eroſſing, ſtopp'd our courſe. 

„Thus far we went, beyond it none can have 

£ The leaft admittance. | 
To this we ſhall ſubjoin Mr. Cotton's account of 

this river: | 

——— to a filent brook at laſt you come, 

And there the rock its boſom bows ſo low, 

That few adventurers further preſs to go; 

For, who will paſs, in double dangers bound, 


d | Riſing he breaks his ſkull, he's ſtooping drown'd : 


Thrice I the paſs attempted with deſire, 
7 I did ps ap retire, | 

ving got to the place before my company, I turn-- 
ed round to look for them; but a fight Zh and 
diſmal I never beheld before: they had juſt reared them- 
ſelves upright from the firſt mentioned rock, and ag 
they came forward, looked like a grand infernal funeral 
proceſſion. In the front marched a gentleman in black, 
with a candle in each hand; after him three ladies, 
each with one hand on a woman's ſhoulder, and in the 
other a light; in like manner came the reſt, attended by 
a multitude of lights on each fide, directing their feet 
over the wet ſand, ſlippery rocks, and looſe ſtones, Thus 
they marched forward with flow and ſolemn pace, their 
heads reclining on their breaſts ; not as a mark of ſorrow, 
but to mark their foot-ſteps: When they were arrived at 
the brink of the river, an old man, of venerable aſpe 
appeared in the character of Charon, to know who woul 
be ferried over. The company looked filently on each 
other; but none ſeemed prepared for a voyage to the 
other world : at length our coachman deternined ta 
venture; and therefore informed the old gentleman, that 
he was ready to go with him ; accordin fy the boat was 
dragged to the ſhore, which was not tke one of the 
| boats of this world, being indeed no other than an 
oval tub or cooler, about ſix feet long, four wide, and 
one deep; and for the better accommodation of travel- 
lers, the bottom was ſtrewed with ſtraw. Into this our 
man got, and extending himſelf on his back, took leave 
of his friends, and was fairly launched off. The boat- 
man jumped into the river; and wading up to his middle, 
towed his fare to the rock, and ſhoving the boat under 
it, we immediately loſt ſight of him. 

When the honeſt driver had thus made his exit, great 
part of the cavalcade returned back in the ſame | folemn 
pomp they came hither ; for my own part I could not be 
ſatisfied to return without attempting- the paſſage : but as 
the boat, which was now returned for another freight, 
appeared too ſhallow to ſupport my weight, I enquired 
if there was no other way of pervading this horrible 
dungeon, and was ſhewn at the brink of the river, a 
dirty hole, full of looſe ſtones, and not bigger than an 
oven's mouth; through this place, I was informed, thoſe 
who did not chuſe to go by water, might travel by land; 
not on foot, but on their hands hn knees, crawlin 
ſideways, like as you may have ſeen crabs by the ſea-ſide, 
among the crevices of rocks. Lal ce 

I was left to my choice; and therefore caſting myſelf 
forward, I tried how the dirty rough pavement would 
agree with the temper of my hands. Being thus prone 
Lat once concluded it beſt to foot it away on my hands 
and knees, which I did till I came to about the middle 


| 


of the chaſm, and there I found my back rub againft the 


rack, while my waiſtcoat buttons grazed along, the rough 
ſtones at bottom; being encouraged by a perſon before 
me, who told me I had but a little farther to go, I 
ſcrambled on to the end ; nor indeed was the whole way 
above eight or ten yards. | 8 f 
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Being fairly got through, and helped upon my feet, by 
ſome kind of Chriſtian devils I found attending, I lift up 
my eyes and beheld afar off, through the dark region, 
a ccmpany, ſurrounded with glittering ftars, of 
what might be miftaken for celeſtial beings, whether 
cherubims or ſeraphims, could not be judged at that 
diſtance ; but immediately they tuned their ſhrill throats, 
and chanted a divine hymn moſt melodiouſly; the con- 
cert was very agreeable and muſical, to which the echo 
reſounding through the high and hollow vault did not a 
a little contribute ; it ſeemed ſomething like that which 
Milton deſcribes at the raiſing Pandemonium, 
the ſound 

Of dulcet ſymphonies, and voices ſweet. 
If my aftoniſhmerit was great at ſeeing the mouth of the 
cavern, judge what it muſt be when J had got thus far, 
and ſeeing what I now ſaw. Indeed my ſpirits were 
Auttered, and in great confuſion ; the ſcene was ſo new, 
and ſo unexpected, that I was at a loſs to gueſs, whe- 
ther J had awoke in that undiſcovered country, from 
Whoſe bourn no traveller returns; or whether I was not 
now in a dream : all about me was total blackneſs, ex- 
cept the few glimmering lights that attended me, and at 
a great height and diſtance others like twinkling ftars ; 
betwixt us a vaſt abrupt, an empty void, or gulph of 
horrid darkneſs. However, after wiping my face, which 
was plentifully bedewed with ſweat, notwithſtanding the 
ſtriking coldneſs and dampneſs of the place, I was in- 
formed by the guide, that thoſe apparitions I had ſeen in | 
the air, were no other than a collection of about a dozen 
lads of the town with candles in their hands; that what 
I heard was a Chriftmas carol ; that the place they were 
in, was the higheft part of the cavern, and called the 
Chancel, to which they clambered over the rocks; that 
its perpendicular height was about thirty yards, and the 
diſtance about fifty; that it was their cuſtom to enter- 
tain ſubterranean adventurers with thoſe cantations ; for 
which they would expect fome gratuity at our return. 

Leaving them, we marched forward till we came to 
the ſecond river, over which there was no bridge, nor 
the convenience of a ferry-boat ; and therefore no other 
way of crofling it, than by wading, or being carried 
over on the guide's back. As I found myſelf too hot for 
wading, and the alternative might have ſubjected me to 
being P uſed over head and ears, the bottom being full 
of large, looſe, and flippery tones, I thought 
ſuſpend any further curioſity, and began to 
I ſhould pet 
than that we entered in by. 

When we pot back to the hole of the rock, the guide 
deſired me to ſtand fill awhile and compofe myſelf, and 
when I crept through not to be in a hurry: T took his 
advice, and found the way leſs difficult than at firſt. 
One obſervation let me make here; which is, that after 
aſudden and heavy rain, the river riſes to a conſiderable 
height, ſo as to prevent any paſſage under the rock; 
and if ſuch an accident had happened while I was there, 
it would have been impoſſible to come out till the waters 
were abated, which might not have been for ſeveral 
days. I was informed of this when we came back; had 
I known it ſooner, I ſhould ſcarcely have been ſo ſool- 
hardy, it being now a very ſhowry feaſon. Mr. Cotton, 
who ventured farther in this cavern, according to his _ 
account, than any man before him, takes notice of this 
in the following manner: s 

But ſoon I felt a new acceſs of pain, 

Now I was here, how to get back again; 

For if the water ſhould fix inches ſwell, 

»Twou'd render all retreat impoſſible, 
Thus my ignorance encouraged me to encounter an ad- 
venture [ſhould otherwiſe have ſhuddered at the thoughts 
of; but 

Unſeen the danger, we eſcape the dread, 

Having viewed this ſubterraneous cavern, we were 
conducted by our guide back over the ſame. hill we 
came down; when turning weſtward we paſfed within 
ſight of the town of Tidſwell, famous for containing 
the fourth wonder of the peak, which is a well (from 
whence the town takes its name) that ebbs and flows 
at uncertain ſeaſons ; for which reaſon we thought it not 
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it time to 


back again, there being no other way out 
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not worth our while to dance attendance to its incon- 
ſtaney. We therefore bore away more to the right- 
hand for Elden-Hole, the fifth wonder : when we came 
within a mile and a half of it, we diſmounted, as there 
was no road for a carriage, the hills being; full of large 
ſtones, ſticking out of the ground like the grey weathers 
on Marlborough Downs. 

We found Fiden-Hole ſurrounded with a ſtone wall 
to prevent cattle from tumbling into it; the wall ap- 
pears to be new raiſed ; and ſeeing the farmer juſt by 
it, who holds the land, he informed us he had loſt two 
fat oxen down the hole, within the laſt two years; for 
which reaſon, he ſaid, he had walled it round. With the 
farmer's aſſiſtance, who pulled down ſome of the ſtones; 
we gained admittance, and ſoon perceived the wonder 
we came in ſearch of, Mr. Hobbs calls it (in contra- 
diſtinction to the laſt wonder we ſaw) obſcaene conſcia 
virgo figure. We could ſee nothing remarkable but its 
being a huge gap or chaſm in the earth, probably the 
effec of an earthquake; it appears to be entirely rock 
the length of it is about five yards, and the width in the 
wideſt part three yards; the top of it is ſomewhat higher 
than the ſurface of the earth, and the mouth very jagged 
and uneven, It ſeems to be prodigiouſly deep, becauſe 
tis wonderous dark. Mr. Cotton deſcribes this at a very 
terrible place to behold : 

Steep, black, and full of horror, that who dare 

Look down into the chaſm, T muſt declare, 

If he betray no fear, is certainly 

A better Chriſtian, or a worſe; than J. 

It was not to us fo horrible, We got the farmer to 
throw down ſome great ſtones as big as he could lift; 
in their paſſage we {aw them ſtrike the rock, and bound 
from fide to fide, till we loſt ſight of them, and could 
hear the found ſometime after, which, as the ſtone de- 
ſcended, decreaſed gradually, till it ended in a murmur. 
We could not learn that the depth was ever known. 


IOL 


| Mr. Cotton, who fathomed it, gives the following ac- 


count of his experiment: 

How deep this gulph does travel under-ground, 

Tho' there have been attempts, was never found; 

But I myſelf, with half the Peak ſurrounded, 

Eight hundred fourſcore and four yards have ſounded ; 

And tho' of theſe, fourſcore return'd back wet, 

The plummet drew, and found no bottom yet. 

This part of the country is called Peak Foreſt, and is, 
perhaps, the only foreft in England, that has hardly 
ſcarce a buſh or tree in it. | 

The next place we viſited was Poole's-Hole, the 
ſixth wonder of the Peak: it is about half a mile from 
Buxton; there are a few+*ftraggling cottages about it, 
inhabited by poor people, whoſe livelihood is gained by 
ſhewing ftrangers the place ; but as we came early, we 
were not much crowded with them; however, three or 
four women ſoon got candles and ſhewed us the way. 
This cave lies at the bottom of a hill called Coitmets, 
but the entrance into it is very different from the for- 
mer; for this is almoſt hid among buſhes and brambles, 
and fo very low, we were obliged to creep with our 
hands on the ground to get in. After we were entered 
we found it lofty enough, for in many places we could 
not ſee the roof. Peak s- Hole is very cold and damp; 
but this is extremely ſo; and the continual dropping of 
water upon us made it very unpleaſant and troubleſome: 
this water being mixed with ſome kind of petrifyir 
juices from the rock, which is of lime ſtone, has forme 
abundance of odd ſhapes, which the country people haye 

iven names to. Over the entrance we were ſhewn 
Pools bed- chamber; on the right-hand, his kitchen; 
and a little further on, his ſaddle, which is a large piece 
of petrified matter joined to the native rock, and is 
ſomewhat in the ſhape of a pack-ſaddle ; beyond that, 
we were directed to his chair, pendulous from the roof ; 
and juft by it a flitch of bacon, hanging in the ſame 
manner, and both looked as if they would tumble upon 
our heads, Beſides theſe, we were ſhewn a lion and an 
ape, ſquire Cotton's haycock, &c. all of the ſame ma- 
terials, and as much like what they are ſaid to repreſent, 
as they are like any thing elſe, We aſked our guid? who 
this Poole was? ſhe told us he was a great robber, _ 

: . d uſe. 
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uſed to harbour in this cave many years ago; ſhe could | 
not tell in what king's reign. 

We were now got about twe hundred yards into the 
cave, ſtill clambering up rocks ſo wet and ſlippery, that 
we really thought there was danger of falling and break- 
ing our limbs, for the rocks are very ſteep and ragged, 
and on our left-hand a frightful precipice where we could 
ſee no bottom. As we were ſtill aſcending, we aſked 
how fat it was to the queen of Scot's pillar, which is 
reckoned the molt curious thing here, it being (accord- 
ing to account) a petrified column of conſiderable height, 
ſpangled with glittering ſpar or ore, and tranſparent; 
though we have ſince learnt, the curioſity has, been con- 
ſiderably magnified ; the woman informed us it was 
about as far again as we had already come, and higher 
up all the way ; that from thence we ſhould deſcend 
about as far again, being about half a mile in length, 
and then come back through the bottom, which would 
be eaſier walking. We aſked our companions whether 
they choſe to go forward or return. back. Their curioſity 
ſcemed ſatisfied as well as ours, and they choſe the latter; 
ſo we faced about, and got out again as clean as we 
could. At the mouth of the cave, divers females were 
attending with baſons of water and clean towels ; we 
waſhed our hands, paid the fees of the place, and bought 
a few of their natural curioſities; among which were 
ſome ſmall chryſtal ſtones of an oblong figure, naturally 
ſquared, and which runs to a fine point at each end; 
theſe are called Derbyſhire diamonds, and are found on 
the peaks, not by digging, but in mole-hills, where 
they are caſt up. | | 

Buxton-Well is the ſeventh wonder of the Peak; 
famous for a hot and cold ſpring within a few feet of each 
other. This place was formerly called St. Ann's-Well, 
where many miraculous cures were ſaid to be performed. 
Te lies at the bottom of the dirty village of Buxton, a 
ſmall village not far from the head of the river Wye. 
The public baths are at a public inn; which, by way 
of - preheminence, is dignified and diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of The Hall, built by the duke of Devonſhire. 
It is a large commodious houſe, and a great deal of good 
company reſort to it in ſummer-time, and ſtay, a month 
or two for the benefit of bathing, or the pleaſure of the 
country for air and exerciſe: there is plenty of grouſe 
or moor-game for gentlemen that love ſhooting ; and 
traut and grayling for thoſe who like fiſhing; in ſhort, 
there is no want of diverſions, and the manner of living 
is eaſy and not expenſive. They are accommodated with 
a good afſembly-room, in which the company dine and 
up together; after ſupper they generally have a ball. 
The well is about a ſtone-caſt from the houſe, croſs a 
dirty lane; which is covered with a handſome building 
to ſhelter it from the ſplaſh of the road, being the ſection 
of a rotunda ; the inſide of which is paved with brick, 
and the well ſteened round with ſtone. A young female 
attends to dip the water, which is not ſo warm as that 
of Briſtol, much leſs than that of Bath. The walks 
are adjoining the well, and are contained in a field of 
about an acre, almoſt circular; bounded: on one fide by 
a pretty river; on the other, by the above dirty lane, 
The walks are not of graſs or gravel, but of pure na- 
tural. earth, ſtrewed over with fine aſhes, to prevent the 
ſoil from ſticking to the ladies ſhoes. On the fide next 
the river, ſtands a large temple, dedicated to the god- 
deſs Cloacina; in the middle, a mount is caſt up and 
planted with trees and ſhrubs. | | 
The water poſſeſſes an intermediate degree of heat, 
between thoſe of Bath and Briſtol 7 and is the principal 
calcarious water, deſcribed by Dr. Short ; who informs 
us, that if five-eighths of a quart of boiling water be. ad- 
ded to three pints of river water in the ſummer, it 
will give the exact heat of Buxton water in that ſeaſon. 
It has a ſweet and pleaſant taſte, and when cooled, 
weighs eight or ten grains in a pint leſs than river water. 
Its nature approaches nearer to that of Briſtol than Bath, 
and it may be ſafely uſed both inwardly and outwardly 
in caſes where Bath-waters are. hurtful. It has relax- 
ing, diluting,” fweetening and attenuating qualities, and 


opens obſtructions of the ſmalleſt veſſels. It cools the 
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. 1 
parts that are too hot, gently warms thoſe that are culd, 
and dries up thoſe that are moiſt. It is not followed with 
ſweating, but rather with coldneſs; and is good in con- 
ſumptions, for hot ſcorbutic humours, = all fluxions 
and bleedings, as well as hypochondrical and hyſterical 
caſes. It is alſo of great ule both externally and inter- 
nally, in the regular gout, in rheumatic and ſcorbutic 
pains, in vomiting of blood, and in inordinate fluxes of 
the piles, as well as in other bleedings. It is proper in 
an inflammation of the liver, and in heat and obſtruc- 
tions of the kidneys; in all which caſes it has been 
found ſucceſsful even by external uſe. Internally it is 
good in a diabetes, in bloody urine from a weakneſs in 
the urinary paſſages, in a bilious cholick, in want. of 


appetite, in cold ſtomachs from hard drinking, eſpecially 


ſpirituous liquors, and in an atrophy, from a ſharpneſs 
of blood, occaſioned by free drinking at improper times 
of the day. To theſe may be added, contraction and 
ſtiffneſs of the veſſels, eſpecially in old age; cramps, 
convulſions, the dry aſthma without a fever or quick 
pulſe, barrenneſs from various caſes, and alſo a gonor- 


.rhoea. It likewiſe cures St. Anthony's fire, ring-worms, 


ſcabs, the itch, morphew, nodes, chalky ſwelling, and 
all hard, callous tumours, and old ſtrains and withering 
of the parts; in all which laſt caſes bathing is chiefly to 
be uſed. Buxton is ſeated four miles from the three ſhire - 
ſtones, five weft of Tideſwell, and thirty-two north- 
weſt of Derby. tk 

We have already in our acount of Tideſwell, men- 
tioned a reciprocating well. This well is one of the 
wonders of the Peak, and therefore merits here a- more 
particular deſcription. . It is about three feet deep, and 
three feet wide, and the water at certain periods of time, 
ſinks and riſes with a gurgling noiſe, two thirds of the 
perpendicular height of the well. Many conjectures have 
deen formed to account for this phænomenon. Some 
have thought, that the aqueduct there is a ſtone ſtanding 
in equilibrio, and occaſions the riſe and fall of the water 
by its vibrations backwards and forwards. But it is 
as difficult to conceive what ſhould occaſion theſe vibra- 
tions at uncertain periods, as what ſhould produce the 
riſe and fall of the water, Others imagine that theſe 
. xn ebbings and flowings, as well as the gurgling 
noiſe, are occaſioned by air, which agitates, or preſſes 
the water from its ſubterraneous cavities : but they do 
not tells us what can be ſuppoſed to move the air. 
Others have imagined the ſpring to be occaſionally ſup- 
plied from the overflowing of ſome ſubterraneous body of 
water, lying on a higher ford But perhaps the whole 
is owing to a ſubterraneous ſyphon ; which, when full 
to the bend, diſcharges a quantity of water; which, ad- 
ded to that always iſſuing from the ſpring, cauſes the 
well to riſe, till the water in the baſon of the ſyphon is 
ſunk below the aperture of the leg, where the ſyphon 
ceaſes to act, and conſequently the well ſinks, till the 
baſon is again full: and by thus diſcharging a greater 
and leſs Pony at different periods of time, occaſions 
the flux and reflux, or flowing and ebbing of the well. 

At a village in theſe parts, called Birchover, is a large 
rock, on which are two logan, or rocking ſtones. One 
of them is twelve feet feet high, and thirty-ſix feet in 
circumference, yet ſo equally poiſed upon a point, that 
it may be eaſily moved with the finger. We have 
deſcribedſeveral of theſe ſtones in our ſurvey of Cornwall. 

At the bottom of ſeveral mountains in this county, 
there are cavities, called by the inhabitants Swallows, 
from their ſwallowing up ſeveral ſtreams which never 
afterwards re- appeared. But ſome ſay that the ſubter- 
raneous rivers in the Devil's Arſe, and other rapid ſprings 
that iſſue. out of the mountains near Caſtleton, a town 
ſix miles north-eaſt of Buxton, are formed from the 
conflux of waters in theſe cavities, 

Burgh, a little village near Caſtleton, was frequented 
by the Romans, as appears from a cauſeway leading from 
it to the baths of Buxton, and thence called Bath-gate ; 
it being evident from ſeveral remains of antiquity, that 
the Romans were well acquaintedWth theſe baths. It muſt 
alſo be obſerved, that Lucan, andwther Roman writers, 
mention them, Here are {till the remains of a 7 557 

wall, 
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wall cemented , wich red Roman plaſter, near one of the 
ſprings called St. Anne's Well; where alſo may be ſeen 
the ruins of an ancient bath and its dimenſions. 

At Spittle, a village in Peak, near Caſtleton, there 
was an hoſpital founded before the twelfth year of Ed- 
ward III. and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The 
maſterſhip-was in.the gift of the crown, and valued on 
the diſſolution at forty ſhillings per annum. 

From hence we proceeded on our journey to Bake- 
wel, by the Saxons called Baddeconpell, and ſuppoſed 
to have taken its name from baths and ſprings of hot 
water near it, now called Baxton-Wells, Bade or 
Baden, in the German language ſignifying a well. It 
ſtands on a ſmall river called the Wye, near its conflux 
with the Derwent ; and is thought to have been a Ro- 
man town, from an altar which was dug up here ſome 
years ago, in the grounds belonging to Haddon-Houſe, 
cut in a rough kind of ſtone, ſuch as the houſe is built 
with, and bearing the following inſcription : DEO MaRr- 
Ti Bracilacz OsiTTIvs CACILIAN. PRAFECT. 
TRO. V. 8. Two or three other altars have 
likewiſe been found near this place, but without any in- 
ſcription. Bakewell is a large, good town, and though 
it has but one church, has ſeven chapels, that are exempt 
from epiſcopal juriſdiction. Its chief trade, which is 
very conſiderable, is in lead. . 

Here is a weckly market on Monday, and fix 
annnual fairs, viz, Eaſter- Monday, Whitſun-Mon- 
day, Auguſt the eighteenth, for cattle and horſes ; Mon- 
day after October the tenth, for ditto ; and Monday after 
November the twenty-ſecond, for horſes and cattle, 
Near Bradwall, a village in the High Peak, about 
ſeven or eight miles north-weſt of Bakewel, a ſubſtance 
reſembling a tooth was dug up; which, though one 
fourth of it was broken off, meaſured thirteen inches 
and a half round, and weighed near four pounds ; and 
among other ſubſtances, ſuppoſed to be bones, there was 
a ſkull which held ſeven pecks of corn. It is ſomewhat 
remarkable, that if the ſkull was intire, there ſhould be 
any doubt whether it belonged to man or brute; yet we 
are told theſe ſuppoſed bones were thought by ſome to 
have belonged to an elephant, and by others to a man; 
it has, however, been judiciouſly determined by Jater 
writers, that they are not bones, but formed of that 
genius of ſpars called the ſtalactitæ, by the dropping of 
water from the roofs of ſome ſubterranean caverns. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Bakewel is the village of 
Wardlow, where ſome people, making a turnpike road, 
took out of an adjoining field an heap of ſtones that had 
hin there time immemorial, and which plainly appeared 
to be a work of art; when, to their great ſurprize, 
they found that ſeventeen perſons or more had been in- 
terred there in a circular range. The bodies appeared 
to have been lain upon the ſurface of the ground, upon 
long flat ſtones, and their heads and breaſts protected 
from-the incumbent weight of ſtone, afterwards heaped 
over them, by ſmall —_ made round each, with a flat 
ſtone over the top, and two of them were walled up, 
and covered from head to foot in the form of a long 
cheſt. Upon removing the rubbiſh, many bones were 
found undecayed. The heap of ſtones that covered 
them was thirty-two yards in diameter, and about five 
feet high, and the ſtones, of which the coffins or tombs 
were compoſed, appeared to have been taken from a 
ſtone quarry, about a quarter of a mile diſtant. & part 
of the circle was vacant, which was probably occaſion- 
ed by that part being deſtroyed before the people were 
aware that it contained any thing remarkable, as ſeveral 
bones and teeth were found there. 

Some lands. in this county were anciently held by a 
tenure for deſtroying wolves; and at Wormhill, a ſmall 
village near Bakewel, are certain lands, which to this 
day retain the name of Wolvehunt, which they origi- 
nally acquired by being held under this tenure. 

South-weſt of Bakewel ſtands Winſter, the next town 
we paſſed through: it is ſituated near ſome rich mines of 
lead, one hundred ag thirty-three miles from Lon- 
don, has a weckly Parket on Saturday, but no annual 
ſairs. 0 | 

Leaving this place we come to Wirkſworth, or 


Workſworth, a large and much frequented town, the 
chief of an hundred of the ſame name in the Peak, 
one hundred and eighteen miles from London. The 
Peakaills, as they are commonly called, are a rude, 
booriſh kind of people; but bold, daring, and even 
deſperate in their ſearches under ground; for which 
reaſon they are frequently employed by our engineers in 
the wars to carry on the ſap, when they lay fiege to 
ſtrong fortified places. Here is a handſome church, 
a free ſchool], an alms houſe, and the largeſt market for 
lead in England; for at a ſmall diſtance from the town, 
at Creich, a village to the eaſtward of it, and on the 


eaſt fide of the Derwent, are the furnaces for 2822 | 


this mettle. "Theſe furnaces are built on the hills e 
of the town, and on that part of them which lies ex- 
poſed to the weſt winds. They burn wcod in them, 
and generally wait for a weſt wind before they begin to 
ſmelt; for the fumes, which are extremly noxious, are 
by this means carried directly from the town; and 
though it has been thought by ſome perſons, that if 
they had been built weſt of the town, and worked 
with* the wind at eaſt, the fumes would have been 
equally blown from the town; yet the eaſt ſituation 
was certainly greatly to be preferred, becauſe it is 
found by experience, that the wind blows longer from 
the weſt quarter than from any other. At the ſmelt- 
ing-mills they melt down the lead ore, and run 
it into a mold, whence it becomes what they call 
pigs. The bellows are kept in continual motion by 
running water. 8 | 
The produce of the mines in this hundred is very con- 
ſiderable. The king claims the thirteenth penny as a 


duty, for which the proprietors compound at the rate of 


one thouſand pounds a year: and it is ſail that the tythe 
of Wirkſworth alone has been worth as much yearly to 
the rector of the pariſh. | | h 

There is a remarkable court kept in this town, called 
the Barmoot, for judging controverſies among the miners, 
and adjuſting ſubterranean quarrels and diſputes. It con- 
fiſts of a matter and twenty-four jurors, who, when any 
perſon has found a vein of ore in another's land, except it 


«is in orchards or gardens, aſſign two meres of ground in 


a pipe, as they term it, and a flat; the former being twenty- 
nine yards long, and the latter fourteen yards ſquare, ap- 
pointing to the finder one mere, and the other to the 


owner of the land, beſides, certain fees and perquiſites, 


for the paſſage of carts, the uſe of timber and other 
conveniences. This court not only preſcribes the works 
under ground, but is likewiſe judge of all their little 
quarrels. | | 
When any miner has found a vein of ore, he uſes the 
following method to aſcertain his property ; he thruſts 
into the ground a number of ſmall forked ſticks of about 
a foot long, at certain diſtances, where the vein runs 
crooked, each ſtick marked with the initial letters of the 
miner's name, and thoſe they call poſſeſſions; ſo that no 
perſon dare move theſe marks, or dig acroſs or into other 
veins, under a ſevere penalty. | | | 
Wirkſworth has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 
three annual fairs, viz. Shrove-Tueſday, May the firſt, 


and September the third, for horned cattle. 


Near this town there are two ſprings, one hot, and the 
other cold, not two feet diſtant from each other. 

We next viſited Aſhborn, or Aſhborne, fituated on the 
eaſt ſide of the river Dove, and on the borders of Stafford- 
ſhire, one hundred and eight miles north-weſt from Lon- 
don, and ten from Derby. It ſtands in a rich foil and 
carries on a conſiderable traffic in cheeſe, great quantities 
of which it ſends both up and down the T rent. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and ſeven an- 
nual fairs, viz. February the thirteenth, for horſes of all 
kinds, and black cattle. April the third, May the twenty- 
firſt, July the fifth, for horſes, and wool. Auguſt ſix- 
teenth, for horſes and black cattle; October the twentieth, 
and November twenty-ninth, for horned cattle, cart 
horſes and others; the fairs for horſes begin three or 
four days before the fair day. If the twenty-ninth of 
November falls on a Sunday, then the fair is kept on the 
Saturday before for the rule is, to keep it on St. Andrew's 
eve. . 


At 


| 
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At Yeveley, a few miles ſouth of Aſhborne, there was 
an hermitage which Ralph Le Fun, in the reign of king 
_ the firſt, gave, with all its revenues, to the 
nights Hoſpitallers of St. John\ at Jeruſalem where- 
upon it became a preceptory to that order, and was dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and St. John the Baptiſt. Its reve- 
nues upon the diff-Jution were valued at ninety-three 
pounds, three ſhillings, and four-pence per annum. 

Derby, which was the next place we viſited, is alarge 
populous town, ſituate on the weſtern banks of the Der- 
went, one hundred and twenty-two miles from London. 
It is watered on the ſouth by a fmall ſtream called Mer- 
ton brook, which a little to the eaſtward of the town falls 
mto the Derwent. There are nine bridges over this 
brook, and a large ſtone bridge of five arches, over the 
Der wem. Upon this ſtructure is a dye-houſe, which was 
formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Mary, and founded 
by ſome of the kings or queens of England, tho' neither 

e perſon nor revenues are known. | 

While the Danes continued maſters of this county, 

made the town of Derby their principal refidepce; 
till Ethelfleda, a princeſs of the Mercians, took it by 
ſurprize, and put all the Danes ſhe found in it to the 
fword. Tt is thought there was formerly a caftle in the 
fouth eaſt quarter of this town, becauſe there is a hill in 
that part called Cow-caſtle-hill, and a ſtreet leading to 
St. Peter's church, which, in ancient deeds, is called 
Caſtle- gate, though not the leaft veſtiges of a caſtle are 
now to be found. d 

In the reign of Edward the confeſſor, which began in 
the year 1042, there were one hundred and forty three 
burgeſſes in the town of Derby ; but this place was fo 
reduced in the reign of William the conqueror, who 
aſcended the throne in 1066, that the burgeſſes amounted 
to no more than one hundred; and theſe at the feaſt 
of St. Martin were obliged to pay twelve ſheaves, or 
forty ſhocks of corn to the king. Tt was afterwards in- 
corporated by king Charles I. and is governed by a 
mayor, a high-fteward, nine aldermen, a recorder, a 
town-clerk, fourteen brethren and fourteen common- 
Eouncil-men. The town is large, well-built, and po- 

ulous; contains five pariſh churches and ſeveral meeting- 

uſes for diſſenters of different denominations. Among 

the churches, that of All-ſaints is the moſt remarkable; 
And appears from an inſcription to have been originally 
built in the reign of queen Mary, by the contributions 
of the batchelors and maidens of the town; but no part 
of the old ſtructure is now ſtanding except the tower, a 
Peautiful piece of Gothic architecture, one hundred and 
twenty-eight feet high. The church has been rebuilt 
in a very elegant manner, not ars ſince. It 
Was originally a free collegiate chapel, and beſides the 
"maſter or rektor, who was the dean of Lincoln, had 
ſeven prebendaries; but at the ſuppreſſion the whole 
revenues of the church amounted to no more than thirty- 
nine pounds twelve'ſhillings per annum. Near this church 
there is an hoſpital for eight poor men and four women, 
ſounded by a counteſs of ire. 

Tpbe market-place is a handſome fquare, adorned 
with "periteef builings; an elegant market-houſe, and 
_ town-hall, in which the affizes are held; the latter is a 
large and beautiful ſtructure. Some of the ſtreets are 
narrow, and compoſed of old timber houſes; but the 
other parts of the town are decorated with new buildings 
which make a noble appearance; many of the r 
"who have eſtates in the Peak generally reſiding here, 
Frequent horfe-taces wn held near this town, 
on a piece of ground called the Row Ditches. 

In this town was a cell of Cliniac monks, dedicated 
to St. James, but belonging ö of Bermondſe 
in Southwark, near London, to which abbey this — 
"was given, rn before the year 1140; for 
in that year king Stephen confirmed the grant. It was 
protected as a poor Hofpital, in the fourteenth year of 
the reign” of Henry III. and in the next reign reckoned 
among the alien priories; but it continued till the ge- 
neral diflolution, when the king was conſidered as 
— and the yearly revenues amounted to about ten 
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| ligious houſe formerly ſtood, a ſtone coffin was difco- 
vered, and in it a of prodigious ſize, but tumbled 
into duſt with the firſt motion. The coffin was hol- 
lowed in the ſhape of a human body; but it is not known 
6 __ it belonged, or how long the corps had been 

uried. 

Here was alſo an hoſpital for leprous perſons, called 
Maiſon de Dieu, or the Houſe of God, under the go- 
vernment of a maſter, as old as the time of king 
| Henry II. 

Here was likewiſe an hoſpital of royal foundation for 
leprous brethren. It was governed by a maſter, whoſe 
place was in the gift of the crown. 

A little below the bridge over the Derwent, is a beau- 
tiful iſland formed by that river, It is ſaid to be artifi- 
cial, and to have been raiſed at a very great expence; 
but however that be it is beautifully planted, and forms 
an elegant garden. Oppoſite to this 1ſland is a very ex- 
tenſtve building, containing, a curious machine for mak- 
ing orzazine or thrown filk, erected in the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and thirty-four, by«the late Sir Tho- 
mas Lambe, alderman of London, who, at the hazard of 
nis life, had brought this machine from Italy, where 
this ſort of ſ.lk was imported to England. This engine 
has 25,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements, which are 
all worked by one water-wheel fixed on the outſide of the 
houſe, ang turned by the ftream of 'the Derwent, three 
times round in a minute. By every turn of this water- 
wheel, the machine twiſts 73726 yards of filk, fo thatin 
3 hours, it will twiſt 318, 496, 320 yards. 
Any ſingle wheel or movement of this complicated ma- 
chine, may be ſtopped without impeding the reſt; and 
the whole is governed by one regulator. There have 
beeh three or tour hundred hands conftantly employed, 
molt of whom were women and children, whoſe bufineſs 
was to tie the threads that. broke. The houſe, which 
contains this mill, is a large, handſome ſtructure, built 
with brick, five or fix ſtories high, and of very EX= 
tent; yet the whole of it is at once equally warmed by a 
fire-engine, contrived for that purpoſe. The machine 
was eſteemed of ſuch importance by the legiflature, that 
on the expiration of the patent, which Sir Thomas had 
obtained for the ſole uſe of it, during fourteen years, 
the parliament granted him 14, ooo I. as a farther recom- 
pence for the great hazard he ran, and the expence he had 
incurred by introducing and diceing it, on condition 
that he ſhould ſuffer a perfect model of it to be taken, in 
order to ſecure and perpetuate the invention ; which was 
accordingly done, and this model is now kept in the Re- 
cord- office, in the Tower of London. However, 
care was taken, during Sir Thomas's life, to prevent an 
one examining the engine itſelf too nearly; by whic 
means it continued the only engine of the kind in Great- 
Britain till after his death; when it being publickly ex- 
poſed to ale, by order of his widow, ſeveral plans 
| were 'taken of it, 'and other engines of the ſame kind 

= ſoon after erected in different parts of the king- 
Derby ſends two members to parliament, has a weekly 

market on Friday, and eight annual fairs, viz. January 
the *twenty-fifth, and on Wedneſday in the aſſize week, 
for cheeſe; F _ in Eaſter week, Friday after May- 
day, Friday in Whitſun-week, and July the twenty-fifth, 
for 'hprned cattle ; September twenty-ſeven, twenty-cight, 
and twerity-nine, for cheeſe ; and on the Friday before 

Michaelmas-Day, for black cattle, 

The old Roman city, Derventio, now called Little 
| Cheſter, is ſituated on the river Derwent, about a mile 
below Derby. Dr. Stukely traced the track of the wall 

2 round, and in ſome places ſaw under ground the 

outidation of it in the paſtures. Within the walls are 
the foundations of houſes; and in the fields, round 
what is called the Caſtle, you may ſee the track of the 
ſtreets laid with gravel, particularly in a dry ſummer, 
when the graſs over them is very bare. Several wells are 
found, ſome of which are ſquare, and eurbed with good 
ſtone. And here abundance of Roman coins of gold, 
ſilver, and braſs, have been dug up. There have alſo 
been found earthen pipes, the remains of aqueducts, and 


f 


pounds. 
In digging near the place where the chapel of. this re- 
i | | 


various other antiquities, Towards the river they _ 
| ug 
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dug up human bones, bras, rings, and the like. 
There was a bridge over the river, and its foundations 
may be ſtil! felt with a ſtaff. | | 

St. Helen's, near Derby, was a monaſtery of canons 
regular of St. Auguſtine, To this houſe, Hugh the 
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At Lokay, near Derby, was an hoſpital of the order 
of St. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, dedicated to St. Mary Mag- 


dalen, and ſubje& to a religious houſe in France; to 


which they annually paid a rent of twenty pounds ; but 
a war breaking out with France, it was ſeized, and 


prieſt, dean of Derby, ave to the prior Albinus, and | given by Edward III. to King's College, in Cambridge. 


the canons there, which he held in little Derby, for the 
erecting a church, and an habitation for them; together 
with divers lands of his patrimony. It was valued, at 
the diſſolution, at two hundred and forty-eight pounds 
fourteen ſhillings and five-pence per annum. 
Repton, a ſmall town ſituated near the conflux of the 
Trent and Dove, about nine miles ſouth-weſt of Derby, 
was called by the Romans, Repandum. It was for- 
merly a large town, and the burial place of ſeveral of 
the Mercian kings, A noble monaſtery for religious 
perſons of both ſexes was founded at this place about 
the year 658, under the government of an abbeſs ; but 
this ſtructure being deſtroyed by the Danes, Maud, 
widow to Ranulph, the ſecond earl of Cheſter, founded 
near the ſame ſpot, about the year 1172, a priory of 
black canons, of the order of St. Auguſtine, dedicated 
to the honour of the Holy Trinity and St. Mary. At 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, it was en- 
dowed with annual revenues to the amount of one hun- 
dred and ſixteen pounds; eight ſhillings and fix pence, 
At Grieſley church, about four or | miles ſouth of 


Repton, there was a ſmall priory of canons, of the | 


order of St. Auguſtine, founded by William, ſon of 
Nigell de Greifſly, in the reign of 63 I. dedicated 
to St. Mary and St. George, and endowed at the general 

diſſolution with an annual revenue of thirty-one pounds, 
fix ſhillings. 

At Dale Abbey, Depe-Dale, or Stanley-Park, a little 
to the eaſt of Derby, was founded by Radulphus, ſon of 
Germundus, on account of an admonition to a baker in 
Derby; who thereupon left all he had, and became a 
hermit, Serlo de Grendon, ſon-in-law to the ſaid Ra- 
dulphus, built a magnificent church and monaſtery here, 
wherein he placed canons from the cell at Calke, and 

ured ſeveral privileges from Rome; but being remiſs 
in divine offices, for fear of being removed, they reſign- 
ed, and returned from whence Fi came. Then they 
had ſix canons from Tupholon, who were recalled on 
the ſame account. After this William Grendon, ſon of 
Serlo de Grendon, ſettled the town and park of Stanley 
Depedale, and lands in Okebrook, upon this [houſe ; 
and nine canons from New-Houſe, in Lincolnſhire ; and 
the heirs of the ſaid William confirmed the gifts of their 
anceſtors, to the canons of Stanley-park ; all which, 
with other poſſeſſions, were confirmed to them by king 
Henry III. in the nineteenth year of his reign. The 
preſent owners are the earls of Stamford — Cheſter- 
field. The annual value, at the diſſolution, was one 
hundred and forty-four pounds, twelve ſhillings. A 
great part of the walls are ſtill ſtanding. 

At Calkey-abbey, a ſmall village near Derby, Maud, 
counteſs of Cheſter, founded a monaſtery of regular 
canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, dedicated to St. 
Mary, and St. Giles, before the year 1161; but ſhe 
afterwards cauſed moſt of the canons to be removed to 
the priory of Reptun, to which the monaſtery continued 
| cell till the diſſolution. 

At King's Mead, a village near Derby, was a priory 
of Benedictine nuns, founded about the year 1160, and 
dedicated to St. Mary de Pratis, or St. Mary of the 
Meadones. Henry II. granted and confirmed to the 
nuns, twenty-ſeven acres of land, in his foreſt of the 
Peak, with large commonage in that foreſt ; and 
Henry III. granted to the prioreſs and nuns, an aug- 
mentation of an hundred ſhillings per annum, to be paid 
by the bailiffs of Nottingham. At the ſuppreſſion, the 
annual revenues amounted to three hundred and eigh- 
teen pounds, fixteen ſhillings and two-pence. 

At Bradſhall, near Derby, was a houſe of Hermit 
friars, which was in being in the reign of Henry III. 
after which it became a ſmall priory, of the order of 
St. Auguſtine, dedicated to the Holy Trinity; and thus 
it continued till the diſſolution, when the annual reve- 
nues amounted to thirteen pounds and eight-pence, 
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At Stanley, a village on the north ſide of Balſover; 
and at Quarndon, another ſmall village near Derby, 
there are Chalybeat ſprings, of the ſame kind with thoſe 
at Tunbridge, in Kent, and the Scarborough Spaw, in 
Yorkſhire. © At Quarndon there is alſo a cold bath, and 
= numbers of people refort thither, at 'the proper 
eaſons, to drink the waters, | | 

At Kedleſton, a ſmall town near Derby, is a well, 
ſaid to be of ſingular virtue in healing old ulcers, and 
the 8 

At Kedleſton, near Derby, lord Scarſdale has erected 
an elegant palace, and fitted up the whole in a moſt 
ſuperb manner. When we viſited this beautiful ſtructure, 
the following pictures were placed in the apartments; 
= theſe are only a ſmall part of this nobleman's col- 

ion, | 


In the Dining-Room, 


Dead Game and Dogs: an excellent picture, in high 
preſervation, by Snyders. 

A Landſcape, with a public houſe, and figures, by 
Teadon. 

An Hiſtorical Piece, by Zuccarelli. 

Birds, by Barlow. 

Two Landſcapes, by Zuccarelli. 

Still Life: a fawn, peacock, &c. by Snyders. 


The Salon 


Terminates in a grand dome at top, finiſhed like the 
Pantheon. 

An old man with a flapped hat and ruff, by Rem- 
brandt. 

Bacchus and Ariadne, a capital picture, by Luca Gior- 
dans. | 

Landſcape with Figures, by Tempe/fa. 

A wy and Cattle, by Baſſan. 

Joſeph interpreting Paraoh's Dream, by Rembrandt, in 
his beſt manner, 

Bacchus and Ariadne, two ſingle figures, by Guide, 

Holy Family, by Raphael. 

Adam and Fre: by Deminico Feti. 

Landſcape, by Claude Lorrain. 

Marcus dead, by Paul Yeroneſe. 

Coriolanus, Ditto. 

Orlando reſcuing Armida, by Caracci. 

A Sleeping Cupid, by Guido. 

The Flight into Egypt, by Polemburg. 

Holy Family, by Carlo Maratti. 

Andromache, by Guido. 

Landſcape, by Wilſon. 

Landſcape, with rocks and aſſes, by Berghen. 

Another by Dizft. X 

Leaving Derby, we procced to the northward, till we 
reached Matlock, a village fituated on the banks of the 
Derwent ten miles from Derby, and famous for its me- 
dicinal waters. 

Matlock-bath is a moſt beautiful place ; happy in its 
ſituation, for thoſe who love a peaceful ſolitude, or 
would divide their time betwixt that and agreeable ſocie- 
ty: it ſeems calculated in the due medium between the 
gay flutter and extravagance of Bath and Tunbridge, 
and the dull, dirty, lifeleſs aſpect of Buxton and Epſom ; 
abounding with every thing that tends to health and ra- 
tional pleaſure: further than this it has nothing to boaſt ; 
and beyond this, happineſs is ſought for in vain, 

Matlock-bath conſiſts of one uniform range of build- 
ings ; except an out-houſe of handſome lodging rooms, 
nearly adjoining, and the ſtables, which are out of ſight 
of the houſe. In the firſt part of the building are two 
baths ; one for gentlemen, the other for ladies; the en- 
trance and drefſing-rooms are quite diſtin ; the ladies 
bath is arched with ſtone about ten feet above the ſur- 


face of the water, which makes the place cool, and 
E e renders 


106 
Lenders it impervious. to evety eye but their own : over 
e bath are the lodging- rooms, for the convenience of | 


_ thoſe, who moſt conſtantly bathe. Beyond the Bath, 
on the _ground-floor, is a range of rooms, each capable 
; of entertaining a dozen people; at the further end is a 
large kitchen à ſervants-hall. In the middle of the build- 
ing, is a grand ſtair-caſe, franting the top of. which, 
is the muſic - room; on the right-hand is the aſſembly- 
' room, which is large and commodious, having a paſſage 
out on the ſide of the hill, which riſes to a great height, 
and ſhelters the back-part of the houſe. As the com- 
pany who come to this place, are, for the time being, 
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though there is neither maſter nor miſtreſs of the houſe 
there is found the moſt courteous and complaiſant be. 
haviour from the attendants, and the whole buſineſs is 
conducted with the _ utmoſt politeneſs, decency, and 
oecanomy. The reaſon of its being thus managed, by 
ſervants, we were informed is, that the Bath rooms 
houſe, &c. being new ereQtions, and rendered 4 
compleat at a great expence, by the ſubſcription of 
divers gentlemen round the country, who are now pro- 
prictors; at firſt they could not let it any rate, nor 
ſince at the rate they ſet upon it; for having taſted the 
profits, and finding their dividends amount to more 


one family, they breakfaſt, dine, and ſup together in 
this room. On the left-hand of the muſic-room are bed- 

- chambers, and others on the floor above. | 
Before the front of the houſe runs a ſpacious terras ; 
- from whence a few ſteps bring you down to a level graſs- 
plot, convenient for the company to walk or play at 
bowls on, as they like beſt ; at the edge of the 
green is built a dwarf-wall, beyond which deſcends a 


| than by any rent that had been offered, they chuſe to 
continue it to themſelves in the manner it is. 

The water of Matlack-bath is not ſo hot as that of 
Briſtol ; but it is very clear, and emits no ſteam except 
in a cold morning, or in the winter ſeaſon. It is lighter 
than common water; and a gallon of it, upon evapo- 
ration, yields forty grains of ſediment, whereof thirty 
grains are ſalt, conſiſting of nitre and ſea-ſalt, and the 


rocky ſhelf to the river Darwent, which why very 
wide and rapid, and runs with a murmuting noiſe, 
y increaſed by the repercuſſion of the ſound from 
the high rocks that over-hang it ; the higheſt of them, 
called Matlock-Torr, has been one hundred and twenty- 
three yards in perpendicular height, being ten yards 
higher than the top of St. Paul's. On one fide of the 
houſe is a grove of lofty trees, on the other a delightful 
ſhady lawn, called Ihe Lovers Walk. In ſhort, the 
win place is ſurrounded with agreeable landſcapes, fine 
woods, pleaſant walks, high rocks, ſteep hills, and ro- 
mantic views; which, together with the conſtant 
rolling of the Darwent ſtreams, render it a perfect 
aradiſe. ; 
j Towards evening we ftrolled by the river ſide, about 
a mile, to a pretty houſe at the foot of a rock, called 
The Boat-houſe; we found the landlord a facetious 
fellow z who, after drinking to better acquaintance, 
rew very ſociable, ſhewed us his garden, the wall of 
which, he told us, is one ſolid block of -marble, and, 
for ought he knew, was a mile thick: we found it, on 
enquiry, to be a vein of grey marble; and that at ſome 
diſtance is a quarry from whence it is hewn : he after- 
. wards ſhewed us his houſe, and a neat aſſembly-room, 
where company from the Bath frequently come to drink 
tea, and have a concert; there being a handſome or- 
cheſtra furniſhed with a harpſichord, and divers other in- 
ſtruments: ſometimes the company go in the pleaſure- 
boat on the river, and have a concert of french 
horns, &c. which muſt make fine harmony among 
theſe rocks. | | 
About ſeven we returned back to the Bath, where 
we found ſufficient amuſement. till ſupper-time, by ob- 
ſerving the different employments of the company. 
Some were loitering on the terras, ſome frolicking on 
the green, ſome p in the grove, and ſome 
amuſing themſelves in the lovers walk. In the great 
room ſome ladies were employed at their needle, while 
others were as buſy at cards: but we obſerved this dif- 
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remainder is a white rough alcaline earth; that it 
may be properly called a calcarious water. It nearly 
agrees with that of Briflol, with regard to the quanti- 
ty of earth it contains, and is more powerful in 
ſweetening the blood and humours, than that of Buxton. 
The virtues are nearly the ſame as the waters of Buxton 
and Briſtol, both for external and internal uſe, They 
are proper to cure gleets, the fluor albus, the cancer, 
and the king's evil, both by bathing and drinking, 
e is proper for rheumatiſms, the ſcurvy, itch and 
ſcabs ; hectic ulcers are relieved both by outward and in- 
ward uſe; internally it is good in an atrophy, from an 
hectic fever, where the blood is thin and ſharp, the 
motion quick, and the veſſels weak. It is alſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully uſed in ſpitting of blood, bloody urine, blood 
ſtools, and frequent bleedings at the noſe ; it likewiſe 
cures the diabetes, and a bilious cholic. | 

Leaving Matlock we proceeded on our tour and came 
next to Alfreton, which is thought to have been an- 
ciently called Alfred's Town, from its having been ori- 
ginally built by king Alfred. It is one hundred and 
thirty-five. miles north-weſt of London, ard remarkable 
only for its ale; which, though very ſtrong, is extremely 
pleaſant. 

Here is a weekly market on Friday, and an annual 


fair, held July the thirtieth, for horſes and horned 


cattle. 

Cheſterfield, the next town we entered, is the chief 
of a hundred in the north-eaſt part of this county, called 
Scarſdale- hundred, one hundred and ſixteen: miles north- 
weſt from London. It is pleaſantly ſituated, in a fruit- 
ful ſoil, on the ſide of a hill, between two rivulets, 
called the Ibber and Rather. This town was made a 
free borough by king John, and had formerly a monaſ- 
tery, dedicated to St. Mary and the Holy Croſs, which 
was valued, at the diſſolution, at no more than nine- 
teen pounds a year. It had alſo an ancient hoſpital for 
lepers, in the reign of. king Richard I. dedicated to St. 
Leonard; but we do not find by whom it was founded, 
nor its revenues at the diſſolution, The houſes of this 


ference; that thoſe who were at work had the happieſt 
flow of ſpirits, and were the chearfulleſt of the com- 
pany. About a quarter beſore eight, a ſervant rang a 
great hand-bell on the terras, which we found was 
notice to the company that ſupper was ready; about ten 
minutes after he rang again, which was to inform them 
ſupper was ſerving up. We fat together at one table, 
1 the company being ſeated, a band of muſic played 
for ſome time: the ſupper, which was plain, and plen- 
tiful, being ended, the bell was a third time rung, on 


town are, for the moſt part, built of rough ſtone, and 
covered with ſlate. The market- place is ſpacious, and 
a market-houſe has been lately erected. It has a large, 
handſome church ; but the Gire being built with tim- 
ber, and covered with lead, is war a by the weather, 
from its perpendicular direction. It has a free-ſchool, 
which is ſaid to be the moſt conſiderable in the north 
of England; it ſending many ſtudents to the univerſi- 
ties, eſpecially to Cambridge, The town is governed 


which the company aroſe, and formed themſelves into 
parties, ſome to cards, and ſome: to country-dancing ; 
while others retire to enjoy the more rational amuſe- 
ment of inſtructive converſatioon. F 
What makes Matlock-bath ftill more agreeable, is, 
that | beſides the place being - pleaſant, and the peo- 
ple who reſort to it polite, there are no extravagant 
charges annexed ; the company pay nothing for lodg- 
ing or bathing, let them ſtay ever ſo long or ſhort a 
time; and the ordinary expences are three ſhillings a- 
* day for meals, including tea in the afternoon : and 


| 


by a mayor and aldermen; and the ſeſſions for the 
peace are held here for the northern diviſion of the 
county, 8 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday which is well 
ſupplied with corn, lead, malt, leather, ſtockings, 
blankets, and bedding; commodities, in which the in- 
habitants carry on a conſiderable trade, not only with 
the neighbouring towns, the Peak, the city of Cheſter, 
Mancheſter, and Liverpool, but with Yorkſhire, Nor- 
thamptonſhire, Lincolnſhire, Leiceſteſm and London. 
It has alſo eight annual fairs, viz. on Januafy' 
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fifth, February the twenty-eighth, April the third, 
May the fourth, and July the fourth, for cattle, horſes, 
and pedlars goods; on September theitwenty-fifth, for 
cheeſe, onions, and pedlars goods; and on November 
the twenty- fifth, for cattle, ſheep and pedlary. '3 
At Beauchicf, a village on the borders of Yorkſhire, 
north-weſt of Cheſterfield, there was an abbey of Pre- 
monſtratenſians founded in the year 1183, by Robert, 
Fitz Ranulph, lord of Alfreton, who being one of 
the four knights concerned in the murder of Thomas 
Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, erected this abbey 
as an expiation of that fact, and dedicated it to him 
by the name of Thomas the Martyr. It was valued 
upon the diſſolution at the yeatly income of one hundred 
and twenty-ſix pounds, three ſhillings and four-pence. 

In paſſing from- Cheſterfield to Balſover, we viſited 
Chatſworth-houſe, a noble ſeat belonging to the duke 
of Devonſhire, and reckoned the firſt wonder of the 
Peak. The road leading to it from Cheſterfield, is over 
hills, that ſeem to be piled upon one another, like 
Pelion upon Offa, The trees here are as ſcarce as 
churches ; for there is hardly any thing to be. ſeen but 
ſtones ſticking out of the earth, from three to ſeven feet 
high ; and from five to fifteen feet in breadth. Theſe are 
called Feak-ſtones, and ſerve to make mill-ſtones. There 
is a high hill, in the ſame road, from the top of which 
may be ſeen; in a clear day, Lincoln-minſter, which 
is at leaſt forty miles diftant. From this hill there is a 
defcent to Chatſworth- park, which is prodigious rough 
all the way ; ſo that no vehicle can paſs it without 
danger, and even foot travellers muſt ſtep down care- 
fully from ſtone to ſtone. Chatſworth-houſe is large, 
lofty, and built with hewn ſtone,” of 'a ſquare form, 
and the roof is flat, and ſurrounded with a handſome 
balluſtrade. The windows are lofty, and glazed with 
plate glaſs; each ſquare being two feet broad, and the 
ſaſhes ſeventeen feet high. The glaſs is ground with 
a bevil edge, and the 2 double gilt. In ſhort, 
the external parts of the building and ornaments make 
altogether a moſt magnificent appearance. It is ſeated 
in a fertile and delightful. valley, enriched by a variety 
of native beauties, While the dreary wildneſs of the 


country around adds to the charms” of this delightfut” 


ſpot, and gives it the air of enchantment, The river 
here, for a white, puts on a ſmooth aſpect, and glides 
enty by, as unwilling. to leave ſo enchanting a ſpot. 
Perwdef t and the houſe is a venerable walk of trees, 
which, ſays Dr. Stukeley, ftill retain che name of the 
Philoſopher Hobbs, who frequently ſtudied under its 
ſhade. Noble iron gates and balluirades expoſe to 
view the front of the houſe and court, and are termi- 
nated at the corners next the round with two large ſtone 
pedeſtals of attic work, curiouſly adorned with trophies 
of war, and utenſils of all the- ſciences, cut in b 
relievo; The face of the building is Ionic, the whole 
being a ſquare of a ſingle order, but every fide of a 
different model, The ſtone is of an excellent ſort, 
veined like marble, hewn out of the neighbouring quar- 
ries, and tumbled down the adjacent hill ; and is in- 
troduced into the work in very large blocks, finely 
jointed. 
: Before the weſt front is a ſtone bridge over the Der- 
went, on which is a tower built by the counteſs of 
Shrewſbury. There is alſo an iſland in the river, in 
which is a building like a caſtle, which ſeen from the 
houſe has a good effect. 

On entering the court-yard, which is on the north- 
ſide, there is an aſcent to the houſe by a few ſteps. 
The hall, which is extremely lofty, has the doors, 
chimnies, windows, ſtair-caſes, ſtairs, &c. of marble, 
This room is finely adorned with paintings of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, by the cclebrated Varrio; particularly a 
curious repreſentation of the weld. of Cæſar, in the 
capital, and of the reſurrection of our Lord. At the 
farther end of the hall, are two flights of ſtairs, fourteen 
ſect wide, and each tamding-place is formed of a ſingle 
ſtone, fourteen feet ſquar e. "Theſe ſtairs winding round 
meet and form a gallery at the top, adorned with iron 
baluſtrades of excellent workmanſhip richly gilt. In 
the centre between the ſtairs is a fine arched door-caſe, 
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which leads to the lower rooins and offices; The 
whole, viewed from the entrance, appears extremely - 


pictureſque. | 


Having aſcended the ſtair-caſe, you have a fine view 
of the picture juſt mentioned, it being then level to the 
eye. From thence-you enter the grand apartments. At 
one end of the-gallery is the duke's cloſet, finely orna- 
mented with -Indian paintings. The great ſtate-room is 
richly furniſhed and truly magnificent: the cieling and 
walls are adorned with curious paintings, and from the 
former hang two large chandeliers of filver gilt. Two 
other rooms are, according to their — purpoſes, 
equally magnificent, and nobly furniſhed; that called 
the Queen of Scots apartment, is decorated with fine 
old tapeſtry and landſcapes. On one cieling is a paint- 
ing, with emblematical figures, to commemorate the 
cruſhing of the rebellion in 1715. The Bath-room is all 
of marble curiouſly wrought. The chapel is prodigiouſly 
rich, without being gau „the altar end, and the floor, 
are of marble, the ſeats and gallery are of cedar, and 
the reſt of the wall embelli with painting, by Var- 
rio, repreſenting ſeveral of our Saviour's miracles, not 
in a glaring manner, but in ſtone colours, with the 
pillars heightened by ftreaks of blue and gold, reſem- 
bling Lapis Laauli. Melee e 
he pictures are few in number, and not remarkable 
Some of them are; 


Chriſt in the Garden, by Gennari. 

Judith, by Guido. Much damaged; 

Cupid, by Correggio. 

Venus and Cupids, by Gennari. 

Several Portraits; by Pandyte, &c. 

Among the reſt, 2 | 

The firſt Earl of Devonſhire in his robes, aſcribed to 
Mytens, Mr. Walpole thinks it to be of Paul Vanſomer z 
and ſays it is equal to the pencil of Vandyke, and one 
of the fineſt ſingle figures he has ſeen. 

A ſleeping Cupid, by Gennari. 

The Flight into Egypt, from the School of Caracci: 

A Salvator Roſa. | 


Hans Holbein, of the two 
Kings Henry VII. an I. as large as life; it is if 
black chalk and heightened. The architecture is rich, 
and parts of the picture are in a good ſtile; +. FRE 

A particular picture, ſaid to be General Monke, his 
Child, and bis Miſtreſs. The man in armour un- 
doubtedly reſembles Monke, but the whole piece has 
the air of a Holy Family, by Dabſan. | 

Towards the north-eaſt of the gardens riſes a very 
high mountain, thick planted with different kinds of 
trees, whoſe heads appearing one above another, with 
leaves of various green, form a moſt beautiful hangin 
wood of prodigious height. On the fummit of tia 
mountain northward ſtands the ſummer-houſe, which 
appears over the tops of the trees like the old tower of 2 
country church, and ſets off that part of the proſpe& 
to great advantage, Due eaſt from the houſe is the 
grand caſcade, which falls, for about a furlong, down 
a very eaſy and regular ſlope betwixt two woods, At 
the {upper end of the caſcade is an hexagon temple 
about thirty feet high ; on three ſides of which, next the 
caſcade, are the figures of Flora, Ceres, and Pomona, 
with their emblems or ſymbols. From the top of the 
temple iſſues a flood of water, which covering with 
roaring waves, the whole dome falls down with great 
rapidity and noiſe like a cataract; from the ſymbols of 
the figures likewiſe ſpout various kinds of fountains ; 
and before the front of the temple two jets ariſe in 
the form of fans. Afterwards the whole of this water 
ruſhes down the caſcade, and has a moſt grand effect. 
To ſee the torrent rolling down, and covering the 
temple like a ſheet, the fountains guſhing up with ex- 
panded arms to meet it, and altogether come tumbling 
down the headlong rough caſcade, appears very amaz- 
ing. At the bottom of the caſeade lie a great number 
of looſe irregular ſtones, among which the water runs, 
and is immediately loſt. 

From thence, turning ſouthward, you walk along 
an avenue, through a grove of tall pines, which brings 
you 
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yon to a kind of wilderneſs, in the middle of which a 
fountain riſes on a pedeſtal, about fiye feet high, and 
ſpouting regularly round the top forms a bell, and ap- 
pears like a large glaſs punch bowl inverted ; from many 
py among the trees, — fountains iſſue in curve 
ines, which they call a battery. Theſe play on the 
punch bowl, and as faſt as they break it in pieces, it 
joins and mends itſelf again. At a ſmall diſtance is the 
repreſentation of a weeping willow, the leaves of which 
continually drop with water, and the limbs and ſmaller 
branches Rnd forth a great number of fountains, There 
is here likewiſe à very fine piece of water, in which are 
1 uues repreſenting Neptune, the Nereids, and 
-horlſes. e | 
We haye already mentioned the deſdlate and dreary 
moor near the houſe; this contains a large bedy of 
water, which is not only a, common drain f the 
country round, but ſupplies all the reſervoirs, canals, 
caſcades, and other water works, in the aboye garden, 
to which it is conducted by pipes. 
Upon the hills, beyond the garden, is a park, where 
are ſome ſtatues, and other curioſities; but even theſe 
hills are overlooked by a high rocky mountain, from 
which the view of the palace, and the numberleſs beau- 
ties of this ſmiling view breaks upon the traveller like 
the effect of enchantment. ; 
This palace was built by William, the firſt duke of 
Devonſhire : but it t not to be omitted, that in 
the houſe firſt erected there. by Sir William Cavendiſh of 
Suffolk, Mary queen of Scots remained a priſoner nine- 
teen years, under the care of the-counteſs of Shrewſ- 
bury, Sir William's widow; in memory of which one 
of the new apartments is called the Queen of Scots. 
Marſhal Tallard, the French general, whom the duke of 
Marlborough took priſoner at the battle of Hockſtet, 
way alſo entertained here for ſome days; and on his tak- 
ing leave of the duke, politely ſaid, that when he re- 
turned to France, and reckoned up the days of his cap- 
tivity in England, he ſhould leave out thoſe he had ſpent 
Balſover, the place we next viſited, ftands on the 
borders of Nottinghamſhire, one hundred and forty - 
two miles from London. The town is pretty large, 
and the houſes tolerably well built; but it is princi- 
pally remarkable for its caſtle, which is now an elegant 
ern ſtructure; which, from its lofty fituation, has 
an agreeable appearance at a diftance. The roof is de- 
corated with turrets ; one of which has a ſtone ſtair- 
caſe leading to e and ſeems to have been part of 
the old — e battlements on the top are both 
beautiful and regular, This ſtructure has an elegant 
gallery, ſeventy-two yards in length, and ſeven yards 
r inches in breadth, within the walls. The original 
builder of this caſtle is not Known; but it is thought 
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to have been a ſtrong garriſon of the Danes, there being 
| (till two large trenches. Here is a weekly market on 
Friday; but no annual fair, 
Dronfield, the next town we paſſed through, is ſituated 
among the mountains, at the edge of the Peak, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four miles north-weſt of London, and 
four miles weſt of Balſover. The air of this place is re- 
markably wholeſome; the natives commonly live to a 
very great age, and the neighbouring gentry reſort much 
to it; in conſequence of which here are a number of 
handſome buildings, Here is a charity ſchool, and a 
free grammar ſchool ; the latter was founded in the year 
1567,, by H. Fanſhaw, Eſq; a native of this place, who 
— remembrancer in the exchequer to queen Eliza 
Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and four an- 
nual fairs, viz. Jan the tenth, April, the four - 
teenth, and July the fifteenth, for ſheep and cattle ; 
and September the firſt, for cheeſe, 


Counious PLanTs found in Derbyſhire. 


1 8 y 1p nag with a milk 
white flower, e puſilla pulchro flore, folio tenui 
noſtras allo pulſilla caryophylloides 2 Ls gail. 

ound plentifully in the mountainous parts of this 
county; about Workſworth and elſewhere. 

Common rounded-leaved ſcurvy-graſs, or garden 
ſcurvy-graſs, Cochlearia'rotundifolia, Ger. Found on the 
mountains at Caſtleton, in the Peak, about the great 
ſubterraneous vault or hole. 

Golden dock, Lapathum folio acuto, flore aureo, C. B. 
Anthexanthon J. B. In the meadows by the road - ſide 
leading to Swarſton bridge, which in winter-time in 
floods are over-flown by the Trent. 

Giant throat-wort, Trachelium majus belgarum, Park. 
In the mountainous paſture- fields by the hedge-ſides, 
&c. plentifully, as well ip this county as in Yorkſhire, 
Staffordſhire, and Nottingh ire, 

Panſies or hearts eaſe 2 tricolor, Ger. tricolor major 
& vulgaris, Park. In the mountains among the corn, 
and upon the mud-walls and fences of ſtone. 

Panſies, with a large yellow flower, Viola montana 


lutea grandiflora noffras. In the mountainous paſtures of 
the Peak, in ſeyeral places, principally where the ſoil 


is moiſt and \ 
Red wharts or bilberries, Vitis idea ſemper virens frufiu 
rubro, J. B. In the mountains of the Peak plentifully. 


MzMzERS of PARLIAMENT for thit County. 


hire ſends four members to parliament ; two 


knights of the ſhire for the county, and two burgeſſes 
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HIS county is bounded on the north by Durham 

and Weſtmoreland; on the ſouth, by Devr- 
ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lincolnſhire ; on the welt, 
by Lancaſhire and Cheſhire; and on the eaſt, by the 
Ch ocean. It is by much the largeſt N in 
England, and extends in length one hundred and four- 
teen miles, in breadth eighty, and three hundred and 
ſixty miles in circumference, It is divided into three 
parcels, or ridings, each of which is as large as an ofdi- 
nary county. ' his large county 1s divided into twenty- 
ſix wapentakes, or hundreds; of which the Weſt Riding 
contains ten, the Eaſt Riding four,. and the North Rid- 
ing twelve. It is ſubdivided into five hundted and ſixty- 
three pariſhes; in which are one city, fifty-four market 
towns, two thouſand three hundred and = villages, 
about one hundred fix thouſand one hundred and fifty 
houſes, and fiye hundred thirty thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty inhabitants, It is alſo diyided into three leſſer 
ſhires, viz. Richmondſhire, Allertonſhire, and How- 
denſhire; to which ſome add Hollamſhire; and theſe 
are ſubdivided into other partitions, as Craven, Cleeve- 
land, Marſhland, Holderneſs, &c. It lies in the pro- 
vince and dioceſe of York, except Richmondſhire, which 
belongs to the dioceſe of Cheſter, | 


r 


Vorkſhire is watered by many rivers, the chief of 
which are the Jon, the Calder, the Are, the W harfe, 
the Nidd, the Ute, the Swale, the Ouſe, the Derwent, 
the Hull, the Humber, the Ribble, and the Tees. 

The name Don, or Done, is ſuppoſed to be a varia- 
tion of the Britiſh word Dan, which ſignifies a deep 
channel, ſuch as this river runs in. It riſes near the 
borders of Cheſhire, not far from Barneſley, a market 
town, and running ſouth-eaſt to Sheffield, another 
market town, it directs its courſe north-eaſt through 
Rotherham, Doncaſter, and Thorn, all market towns, 
and falls into the Are at Snath, another market town. 

The Calder riſes in Lancaſhire, and running eaſt- 


ward, falls into the Are, about five miles north-eaſt of | 


the market town called Wakefield. | 
The name of the Are is ſuppoſed to be a ſmall variation 
of the Britiſh word Ara, which ſignifies flow or geatle, 
and might well be applied to this river, which ſcarce 
appears to have any motion. It riſes at the bottom of 


a high hill, called Pennigent, near Settle, a market 
town, not far from the borders of Lancaſhire, and run- 
ning eaſt by Leeds, Pontefract, and Snath, three market 


towns, and being joined by the Don and the Calder, 
falls into the Ouſe, not far from Snath. | 
The Wharfe, or Wherfe, is ſo called by a variation 


of the Saxon name Guerth, which is derived from the 


Britiſh word Guer, ſwift, on account of the rapidity of 
its ſtream. It riſes in a wild ſtony tract, called Craven- 
hills, north of Pennigent-hill, and running almoſt pa- 
rallel to the river Are, and paſſing through Wetherby, 
and Tadcaſter, two market towns, falls into the river 
Ouſe, ſouth-eaſt of Tadcaſter. 

The Nidd riſes alſo among the Craven-hills, and 
runing nearly parallel to the Wharſe, and paſſing by 
Ripley and Knvteſdorough, two market town, falls into 
the Swale, a few miles eaſt of Knareſborough. 

The Ure, Eare, Yore, or York, riſes in a moun- 
tainous tract on the borders of Weſtmoreland, not far 
weſt of Aſkrig, a market town, and running ſouth-eaſt, 
and paſſing by Midlam, Maſham, Rippon, and Bur- 
rowbridge, all market towns, joins the Swale, near 
Burrowbridge. | . 

The name of the Swale is ſaid to be ancient Britiſh 
Saxon, and to ſignify ſwiftneis. It riſes near the ſpring 
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of the Ure, and runs with a rapid ſtream ſouth-eaft; 
through a tract of country to which it gives the name 
of Swaledale, to Richmond, à conſiderable borough 
town, near which it falls, with great violence, down 
ſome rocks, and forms a cataract: from hence it con- 
tinues its courſe ſouth-eaſt, and being joined by the Ure, 
and other rivers, the united ſtream is called the Ure, until 
it arrives at the city of York ; where, receiving a ſmall 
ſtream called the Ouſe, it takes that name, and running 
eaſtward falls into the Humber, not far from Howden; 
a market town. F 1 3 

The Derwent tiſes not far from Whitby, 4 market 
town upon the coaſt of the German ocean, and runni 
ſouth by Malton, a boròugh town, falls into the Ouſe 
near Howden. . 

The Hull riſes in a wild part of the county, called 
York Wold, near Kilham, a market-town, and running 
ſouth by Beverley, a borough-town, falls into the Hum- 
ber at Kingſton upon Hull, another very conſiderable 
borough-town of this . 

The Humber is ſuppoſed to derive its name from the 
Britiſh wotd Aber, which ſignifies the mouth of a river, 
*becauſe all the rivers already mentioned fall into it, to- 


| gether with the Trent in Lincolnſhire; - It is indeed an 


æſtuary of many rivers, and the largeſt in Britain. It 
is called the Humber, from the conflux of the Ouſe and 
Trent to its mouth, where it falls into the German 
ocean, eaſt of Patrington, a market-town. The Humber, 
being propetly an arm of the ſea, regularly ebbs and 
flows ; and at ebb, in r its own waters, toge- 
ther with thoſe of the vceah, it flows with prodigious ra- 
8 and roaring noiſe. This reflux is ealled the Hygre, 
_ - dangerous to ſuch ſailors as are not acquainted 
with It. 

The Ribble riſes among the Craven Hills, and run- 
ning ſouth by Settle and Giſborn, two market-towns, 
paſſes into Lancaſhire, not far ſouth of Giſbern. 

The Tees ſeparates this county from the biſhopric of 
Durham, and will be deſcribed among the rivers of that 
county. 

The leſs conſiderable rivers of Yorkſhire ate the 
Waſhbrook, the Cook, the Rother, the Idle, the Went, 


the Gret, and the Foulneſs. 


Remarks on the IM LAN D Navication of 
Yorkſhire; 


The river Ouſe is navigable to Abborough, and veſ- 
ſels of ſeveiity tons burden come up to the city of York; 
ſmall boats paſs up to Rippon, and might be extended 
farther at no great expence. 

The Derwent is fiavigable to New-Melton, where it 


which water theſe parts of the county. 
The river Hull is navigable conſiderably above Be- 
verley ; but that town ftanding ſome diſtance from the 


from the river to the town, for the convenience of boats 
and batges ; this channel was by act of parliament, in 
the year 1727, rendered both deeper and wider, in order 
to admit of veſſels of a larger burden. 

The Wharfe is navigable a conſiderable diſtance above 
its influx with the Ouſe; and large boats paſs up to We- 
therby, and it might be extended much Nether, 

The Are is navigable to Leeds, and ſmall boats paſs 
much farther, 

The Calder, which falls into the Are about five miles 
below Wakefield, is navigable to Halifax. The navi- 
gation of this river has lately been conſiderably extended, 


and greatly improved by the ingenlous Mr. Smeaton. 
* T 


the Hebden, the Hyde, the Kebeck, the Dent, the Reve), 


is joined by the river Rye, and ſeveral other ſmall ſtreams, 


river, had anciently a channel of fix furlougs in length 


- 
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The Don is navigable to Sheffield, and the works has 
been greatly improved within theſe few years, and ren- 
dered more ſerviceable to the county in general. 

Theſe inland navigations are of the utmoſt ſervice to 
this large ſhire, where ſo many manufactures emed 
on with great advantage to the hation in general, and to 
this county in particular. 


de 
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A ite air; foil, 20d Pradugions of this ſpacious 
county differ in the ſeyeral diſtricts of it, it is neceſſary 
to anticipate its general diyiſion into three parts, called 
Ridings. The name Riding is no more than a corruption 
of the antient Saxon name Thrithing, which was applied 
o, the third part of a province or county; and the vi. 
on. into ridiogs, though now peculiar to Yarkſhire, was 
before the conqueſt common to ſeveral other countries 


in, the north, of England. The Ridings of this county; | fo 


ee which is as large as r-oft ſhires, are diſtinguiſhed 
y the appellations of the Welt- Riding; Eaſt-Riding, and 


orth- Riding. 2 
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** and boilings, of which a particular deſcription 


will be given, in the ſequel, | . 
This aß is remarkable for curing legs of pork into 
hams like thoſe of Weſtphalia, Its chief manufactures 


are cloth, and iron wares. 
_ REMARKS en the HussAN DRY of the WesT-RipiNG. 
be country between Sheffield and Barnſley is fine; 
it abounds N10 the beauties of landſcape, and has a plea- 
, ling variety. The oil is in general good, and the crops 
nen ba; 
Farms run from twenty pounds to eighty pounds, and 
the rent of land from fourteen fhillings to twenty 
| ſhillings, an acre, Their courſe of crops, | 
I. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
* 3. Clover 
4: 5 -.: VV heat. 
This is very bad 
en. Fade 
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huſbandry. Another is, 
2. Wheat | 
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| from twelve to forty buſhels. They reckon their ſoil in 
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T hey plough five times for wheat, ſow ten pecks, and 
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"Reaping wheat, 4, 6d. and 3. 
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reckon the mean produce at twenty buſhels. For barl 
they give five tilths, ſow three and an half buſhels, 
and get on an average four quarters, For oats they 
ſtir but once, ſow five buſhels, and get in return four 
ogy For peaſe they likewiſe give but one earth, 
ow three buſhels, and reckon the medium at twenty, 
They plough but once for beans, ſow them broad-caſt 
three and an half buſhels, never hoe them, and rea 
about thirty. For turnips they ſtir five times, hoe them 
once or twice, value an acre at about forty ſhillings, an 
uſe them for ſheep, and ſtall-feeding bullocks. Th 
drain, their lands with much attention, being in man 
places of a wet ſpringing nature. They cut them fro 
dye to fix feet deep, according as the ſprings are foun 
which damage the fand; the price is about one ' ſhilling 
à perch ; but this relates only to good farmers, wha 
eopy.it fron -the Marquis of Rockingham. They Taz 
2 conhiderable quantity of lime upon their Iands, abi 
wr. quarters an acre, and do it for all forts of ctops, 
Their, yard manure they never mix with earth, lay it n 
wheat and turnip land. They fow fome'rye, PISS for 
if, ve times, ſow two buſhels, and reap on a medium 
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„They ule three and four horſes in a plough, at length, 
and do an acre a day. They let their cows at 458. for 
twenty weeks in ſummer. © The particulars of a farm: 

Dito graſs 
; "4; #9 11 | 
E. Acres of Wheat 
18 Spring corn 
4 Turnips 
4 Horſes 

6 Cows 

1 2 1214 — 8 Oxen 
3 Servants 
1 I Labourer 


| Price of, LABOUR. _ 
In harveſt, 18. 2 däy, and board. 


In hay-time, 18. a day and board, for mowing. 

In winter, 1s. | tn | 
* owing grals, 1s. d. 4 
Hoeing türnips, 4s. and 28, the ſecond. _ 
Ditching, 25. for 28 yards the acre. _ 
Threſhing wheat, 8d. the load of three buſhels, 
Barley, 1s. a quarter. 

„„ - 
The country from Leeds to Tadcaſter is fine, and to 
Winnmooer, a ſtrong blue clay ſoil with noble crops on 
it, About Kiddel, land incloſed lets at about eight ſhil- 
lings or nine ſhillings an acre; it is generally limeſtone 
with a covering, of various ſorts, but chiefly clay: 
farms, from ten pound to one hundred and fifty pound a 
year; the courſe. * A 

„ 

2. Wheat or barley 

N 3. Oats e 

1 Barley, &c. TIT ITT ; 1 
They 8 three or four times for wheat, ſow three 
buſhels, and gain in return eighteen or twenty. For 
barley, they . five times, ſow four buſhels, and 
reckon the medium produce at four. quarters. They 
ſtir but once for oats, ſow better than four buſhels, and 
reap from three to eight quarters. For peaſe, they like- 
wiſe ſtir but once, 2 three buſhels, and gain from 
eight to butt They give but one earth for beans, 


ſow fqur buſhels broad-caft, never hoe them, and reap 


neral too heavy for turnips, but plough five, fix, or 
even times, hoe once; value them at from thirty-five 
ſhillings to. fifty ſhillings an acre, and uſe them for 
ſheep and oxen. Clover they ſow on wheat and barley, 
and get at one mowing on good land near three loads of 
hay an acre, Mr. Rooks, from whom we have this ac- 
count, has introduced the huſbandry of ſeeding the 
clover ; he mows it for hay, or feeds the firſt crop, — 
ets 
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lets the ſecond ſtand for ſeed, gets from four to twelve | 


buſhels per acre; they manure with rape duſt, lay three 


quarters per acre on wheat, and four on barley, coſts | 


them thirteen ſhillings and ſix-pence a quarter, beſides 
carriage of nine miles. They uſe two horſes double, 
in their light lands; in their ſtrong, four oxen and one 
borſe, or two oxen and two horſes ; oxen reckoned beſt 
for ploughing. 

The Marquis of Rockingham has, to his immortal ho- 
nour, made prodigious improvements in huſbandry, by 
introducing the methods practiſed in every county, re- 
markable for their agriculture, and by that means chang- 
ed the whole face of the adjacent country, and inſpired 
the farmers with a deſire of excelling in that uſeful art. 

The two Jos diviſions of the ſoil in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wentworth-houſe, ſmall tracts excepted, 
are into clay and loam ; the former is ſtrong and rich, 
but wet; the latter light enough for turnips, and rich 
enough for wheat, which has been often remarked, as che 
criterion of excellent land; the general average rent is 
about eight ſhillings an acre. The farms are all ſmall, 
riſing in general from twenty pounds to ſixty pounds a 
e e courſes of crops are chiefly theſe, On the 
ight loams, 


1. Turneps 


2. Barley 
3. Clover one year 
4. Wheat 
5. Barley 
On the clays, 
1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
Beans 
4. Wheat 
1. Fallow 
2. Barley 
3. Clover 
4. Wheat | 
For wheat on a fallow, they plough four or five times, 
ſow nine pecks and an half, and reap, at an average, 
three quarters on clay land, and three quarters fix buſhels 
on their loams. 
But one earth for wheat, on clover land. 
A fallow for barley confiſts of four ſtirrings on clay; 


And 


but on turnip land they plough and ſow. Three buſhels} -be 


of ſeed uſed ; and the average crop on all land about five 
quarters. For oats they plough but once, ſow four 
buſhels, and gain at a medium, in return, about four 
quarters and an half, but on freſh land, - fix or ſeven 
quarters, 

Peaſe are not a common crop, but when ſown they 
Plough for them but once; ſow three buſhels and an 
alf, uſe the common rouncival, and get twenty-four 
buſhels an acre, at an average. For rye, they plough 
four or five times, ſow nine pecks, and gain in return 
twenty-four buſhels. Their culture of turnips is from 
four to fix earths; hoeing, through the attention and 
example of the Marquis of Rockingham, is coming into 
practice, inſomuch that many farmers now hoe their 
crops, who formerly had ſcarce any notion of it. Per- 
haps' a quarter or a third of the crops are now hoed: 
they reckoned the medium value of crops not hoed at 
twenty ſhillings an acre, and of thoſe that are hoed, at 
forty ſhillings: a moſt ſtriking proof of the excellency 
of the practice. They uſe them both for ſheep and 
beaſts, generally draw them, and feed on paſtures ; 
ſometimes in ſheds, and reckon that a middling acre of 
| hoed turnips will fat two beaſts, of fifty ſtone each; 
that is finiſh their fatting, if half fat by graſs. They 
give both hay and ſtraw with them. Of rape they ſow 
very little; generally on freſh land, and feed it off with 
ſheep, ſowing wheat after it. 

Clover they ſow with barley, chiefly for mowing ; 
they cut it twice, and get three tons of hay at the two 
mowings: they find no crop whatever to anſwer better, 
but ſome land begins to grow tired of it, the culture 
having been common theſe forty years. The wheat 
they find better after that which is mown, than that 
which is fed. 

The management of their manure chiefly conſiſts in 
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the foddering their farm- yards with the ſtraw of the 
crop ; the excellent cuſtom of cutting ſtubble for that 
purpoſe is almoſt unknown among them. In the ſpring 
they lead the dung on to a hill, ſome few, in imitation 


of his lordſhip, turn it over, but it is not common; 


— 


great wages. 


they lay it upon turnip land, and wheat fallow. Lime 
is mueh uſed on turnips and wheat fallows. They lay 
a chalder an acre, which coſts them ſeven ſhillings, 
beſides the leading, all together twelve ſhillings by the 
time on the land. To carry a chalder twelve miles 
they reckon worth twenty ſhillings. 

Pigeon dung they lay on all forts of land, a chaldron 
per acre, which they value at thirty ſhillings. In the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, bones are a very common 
manure; they lay a chaldron per acre on graſs, and find 
them excellent. | 

Some malt-duft is uſed, of which they lay a chaldron 
per acre. | 

Soap aſhes are a favourite manure for graſs lands, and 


ſome are laid on afallow for turnips, three chaldrons 
— 


acre at eight ſhillings per chaldron; they are 
laſt three or four years. 

Coal- aſhes they likewiſe lay on their graſs lands, five 
or — — per acre ; coſt one ſhilling and fixpence - 
per chaldron. 

Rape - duſt they generally uſe with lime, but not mix- 


ed; five quarters of lime and fifteen buſhels of rape duſt 


to an acre, It is an excellent manure, but declining in 
uſe, on account of the high price, being got up to 
thirteen ſhillings a quarter. Soot they get for fourpence 
a buſhel, lay it on graſs and barley, a chaldron to the 


acre; it laſts one or two crops. 


Reſpecting the tillage of this neighbourhood ; 
reckon-ſix horſes — for the culture of ſixty — 
of arable land; in ploughing, at ſtrong work, they uſe 


four at length, but afterwards only two-a-breaft ; and 


do three rood or an acre a day. Their allowance of 
corn conſiſts only of half a peck of oats each horſe per 


day in ſeed-time ; the price of joiſting from May-day to 


Michaelmas is thirty-five ſhillings and they reckon their 
teams to coſt them yearly, upon the whole, (ſhoei 

included) ſeven pounds ten "ſhillings a horſe. Their 
oxen they winter in common upon-ſtraw ; but, when 
oy work, upon hay: horſes for tillage, they reckon 


The price per acre for ploughing is five ſhillings, 
Sheffield, the firſt town we viſited in this county, is 
ſituated on a riſing ground on the borders of Derby- 
ſhire, one hundred and forty miles from London, and is 
the chief of a diſtri called Hallamſhire. It has been 
famous for many hundred years, for cutlery wares and 
iron- works, particularly files and knives or whittles, 
for which it was celebrated by Chaucer ; who, ſpeaking 
of the accoutrements of his miller, ſays, 
&« A Sheffield whittle bare he in his hoſe,” 

The cutlers here are incorporated by the ſtile of the 
Cutlers of Hallamſhire, and enjoy many privileges. They 
are denominated Maſter-cutlers, and are ſaid to be fix 
hundred in number ; each of whom gives a particular 
ſtamp to his wares. The corporation chooſe a maſter 
and other officers yearly; and it is computed that they 
do not employ leſs than forty-thouſand men in the iron 
manufacture. 

The great branches carried on here are the plating 
work, the cutlery, the lead-works, and the filk-mill. 
In the plated work ſome hundreds of hands are em- 


ployed; the men's pay extends from nine — a 
week to _ ity, 


pounds a year. In works of curio 
uppoſed that dexterous hands are paid very 
irls earn four ſhillings and ſixpence, 
and five ſhillings a week; ſome even to nine ſhillings. 
No men are employed that earn leſs than nine ſhillings, 
Their day's work, including the hours of ceſſation, is 
thirteen, 
In the cutlery branch are ſeveral ſubdiviſions, ſuch 
as razor, knife, ſciſſar, lancets, flems, &c. &c. Among 
theſe the grinders make the greateſt earnings; eighteen, 
nineteen, and twenty ſhillings a week, are common 
among them ; but this height of wages is owing in 2 
great meaſure to the danger of the employment; > 


it muſt be 
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the grindſtones turn with ſuch amazing velocity, that 
by the mere force: of. motion they now and then fly in 
pieces, und kill the men at work on them. Theſe ac- 
cidents uſed to be more common than they are at pre- 
ſent ; but of late years they have invented a method of 
chaining down an iron over the ftone on which the 
men work in ſuch a manner, that in caſe of the above- 
mentioned accidents, the pieces of the ſtone can only 
fly forwards, and not upwards; and yet men by the 
force of the breaking have been thrown back in a 
ſurprizing manner, and their hands ftruck off by ſhivers 
of the ſtone: - The mechaniſm of theſe grinding wheels 
is curious 3 many grindſtones are turned by a ſet 
of ls which all receive their motion from one 
water-wheel, increaſing in velocity from the firſt move- 
ment to the laſt, which 3 4 in the finiſh- 
ing wheels it is ſo great, that the eye cannot perceive 
the leaſt motion. In the other ens web of the cutlery, 
workmen earn from one ſhilling and fix-pence and two 
-hillings, to ten ſhillings and fix-pence a day. The firſt 
are common wages, and the laſt eaſily earned by the 
poliſhers of the razors. Surprizing Wages for any ma- 
nual performances! all the hands in theſe branches have 
conſtant employment. ö | | 
Here is likewiſe a filk mil), a copy from the famous 
one at Derby, which employs one hundred and fifty-two 
hands, chiefly women and children; the women earn 
five or. fix ſhillings a week by the pound ; girls at firſt 
are paid but one filing, or one ſhilling and two-pence 
a week, but riſe gradually higher, till they arrive at the 
ſame wages as the women. It would be prepoſterous to 
attempt a deſcription of this immenſe mechaniſm ; but 
it is highly worthy of obſervation, that all the motions 
of this complicated ſyſtem are ſet at work by one water- 
wheel, which communicates motion to others, and they 
to many different ones, until many thouſand wheels and 
rome are ſet at work from the original ſimple one. 
hey uſe B „ China, Turkey, Piedmont and 
American raw filk ; the Italian coſts them thirty-five 
ſhillings a „ but the American only twenty 
ſhillings. It is a good ſilk, though not equal to the 
Piedmont. This mill works up one hundred and fifty 
pound of raw ſilk a week all the year round, or ſeven 
thouſand eight hundred per annum. The erection of the 
whole building, with all the mechaniſm it contains, coſt 
about ſeven thouſand pounds. 
| Sheffield is allowed to be as far gan to Birming- 
ham in wares and files, as Birmingham is to 
Sheffield in locks, hinges, nails and poliſhed ſteel. 
Here are ſeveral iron mines, and ſome of alum; and a 
_ * bridge over the river — : 
is is a very ancient, populous town ; 
but the ſtreets — remarkably narrow. The houſes are 
built with ſtone, but by the conſtant ſmoke of the forges 
look dark and black. The pariſh church is a handſome 
ſpacious edifice in the form of a croſs, and has a fine 
high ſpire. It was built in the reign of king Henry I. 
and upon a petition of the inhabitants to queen Mary, 
repreſenting that the pariſh was too large and populous 
for the vicar to ſerve it, without aſſiſtants, ſhe inc 
rated twelve of the principal inhabitants, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors for ever, 7 the ſtile of the twelve capital bur- 
geſſes of Sheffield, impowering them to elect three 
prieſts to aſſiſt the vicar; and for that purpoſe endowed 
them with certain lands and rents belonging to the 
. crown. The pariſh church having been found too ſmall 
to accommodate the number of pariſhioners, a chapel 
of caſe was lately erected jp towns-people affiſted by 
the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood ; and con- 
ſeerated by the name of St. Paul; there are, beſides this, 
two other chapels, one at Attercliffe, and the other 
at Eccleſale, two bamlets in this pariſh, in which 
chapels ſervice is performed by two of the prieſts above- 
mentioned, while the third in his turn aſſiſts the vicar in 
the pariſh church, There are ſeveral ancient monu- 


ments in this church of the family of the Talbots earls 
of Shrewſbury, whoſe poſſeſſions in this and the next 
county were formerly very conſiderable, particularly 
thoſe of 

year 1538. 


earl of Shrewſbury, who died in the 


» his grandſon, who died in 1590, 
4 


S 


and Gilbert his ſon, who founded the ſtately hoſpital, 
in this town which he endowed with 200 l. per annum. 
his great grand- father above - mentioned likewiſe left 
200 J. a for ever to the poor of the pariſh. 

The gift of the hoſpital is perpetuated by the follow- 

. over the gate: | 85 
he Hoſpital of the Right Hononourable Gilbert, 
Earl of Shrewſbury, erected and ſettled by the 
Right Honourabie Henry, Earl of Norwich, Earl 
Marſhal of England, great grandſon of the ſaid 
Earl, in purſuance of his laſt will and teſtament, 
Anno 1678. 

King James the firſt founded a grammar ſchool in this 
town, and appointed thirteen ſchool burgeſies, to manage 
the revenue, and nominate the maſter and uſher. Here 
are beſides two Charity ſchools, one for thirty boys, and 
the other for the ſame number of girls. There was for- 
merly a a. Lr cattle here, built by Henry III. with a 
noble manſion-houſe, the feat of the dukes of Norfolk, 
in which Mary queen of Scots was priſoner fifteen or 
ſixteen years. After the death of king Charles the firſt, 
it was deſtroyed with divers others by order of parlia- 
ment. | | 
The lord of the manor has a priſon here, and holds a 
court every three weeks. The firſt mill for turning 
grind-ftones in England were erected in this town. 

Sheffield has a weekly market on Tueſday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. Tueſday after Triairy-Suaday, and 
November the twwenty-fixth, for cattle and horſes. 

Near Sheffield is a park, where, in the laſt century, 
an oak was cut down which had above ten thouſand feet 
of board in it; and in the ſame park another was elled, 
the trunk of which was ſo large, that two men on horſe- 
back, one on each ſide the tree, as it lay along the ground, 
could not fee the crowns of each other's hats. 

There are till to be ſeen the remains of a Roman for- 
tification between Sheffield and Rotherham. Here is 
likewiſe the famous trench, by ſome called Devil's bank, 
by others Danes Bank ; it extends five miles in length, 
and in ſome places goes by the name of Kemp Bank, 
but in others Temple's Bank. 

At Ecklesfield, near Sheffield, was an alien priory of 
benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of . Wan- 
dragiſilius, in the dioceſe of Roan in Normandy. 

rom Sheffield we proceede4 to Rotherham, fo called 
from its ſituation near the bank of the Rother, at its 
confluence with the Don, over which here is a fine tone 
bridge. It is a neat handſome town, one hundred and 
ſixty-one miles from London. Here is a church which 
is a fair ſtone building in the form of a cathedral, with 
an handſome fpire ſteeple ; and a charity ſchool for forty- 
two 1 Thomas Scott, alias Rotherham archbiſhop 
of York, who was a native of this place, in the year 1481 
founded. a college here on the bridge, dedicated to our 
Saviour, conſiſting of a provoſt, five prieſts, fix chori- 
ſters, and three maſters, one for grammar, one for muſic, 
and another. for writing ; and endowed with revenues, 
— — on 3. were 8 at eighty-eight 
pounds twelve ſhillings per annum. This colle lon 
ſince been converted = an alms- houſe. * 
Rotherham is famous for its iron works, of which it 
contains one very large one, belonging to Mr. Walker, 
and one or two ſmaller. Near the town are two col- 
lieries, out of which the iron ore is dug, as well as the 
coals to work it with; theſe collieries and works em- 


- ploy together near five bundred hands. The ore is here 


worked into metal, and then into bar iron, and the bars 
ſent into Sheffield to be worked, and to all parts of the 
country; this is one branch of their buſineſs. Another 
is the foundery, to which they run the ore into metal 


pigs, and then caſt it into all forts of boilers, pans, - 


plough-ſhares, &c. &c. &c. The forge-men work by 
weight, and earn from eight ſhillings to twenty ſhillings 
a week, but twelve or fourteen ſhillings the average; 
the foundery men are paid by the week, from ſeven 
to ten ſhillings, No — are employed younger than 
fourteen, ſuch from three to four ſhillings a week. In 


| the collieries, the men earn from ſeven to nine ſhil- 


lings a week. There are few women entploy ed; and 
only in piling old bits of ſcrap iron (which ae brought 
: to 


> le. 0 
io Rotherham by way of Hull from Holland, London, 
&c.) into the form of ſmall pyramids, upon round pieces 
of ſtone, after which they are ſet into the furnace till 
they become of a malleable heat, and are theh worked 
, CANINE Io 

Beſides the iron manufactory, they have a 2 in 
which is made the white, cream- coloured (Staffordſhire) 
and tortoiſe-ſhe]] earthen-ware. It employs about two 
or three and twenty men, and forty boys; the men are 
paid nine ſhillings à week for „N but much is 
done by the piece, in which caſe they all earn more, 
up to fifteen ſhillings a week. Boys of nine or ten 

ears old have two ſhillings, and two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence a week, There is alſo a very large quantity of 
lime burnt in this town, which conſtantly employs about 
twenty hands, that earn at a medium nine ſhillings a 
week. 3: dt oe e at 333 te tt 8 
Rotherham has a weekly market on Monday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. Whitſun-Monday, for horned cattle, 
and ſheep; and December the firſt, for cattle and horſes. 
In the neighbourhood of Rotherham, is Wentworth 
caſtle, the ſeat of the earl of Stafford. The new front to 
the lawn is one of the moſt beautiful in the world. It is 
ſurprizingly light and elegant; the portico, ſupported by 
ſix pillars of the Corinthian order, is exceedingly elegant; 
the triangular cornice incloſing the arms, as light as 
poſſible; the balluſtrade gives a fine effect to the whole 
building, which is exceeded by few in lightneſs, unity 
of parts, and that pleaſing ſimplicity which muſt ſtrike 
every beholder, „ „„ ; 
he hall is forty by forty, the ceiling ſupported by 
very handſome Corinthian pillars ; and divided into com- 
partments by cornices elegantly worked and gilt; the 
diviſions painted in a very pleaſing manner. On the 
left hand you enter an anti-chamber, twenty feet ſquare, 
then a bed-chamber of the .ſame fize, and thirdly a 
drawing room of the like dimenſion ; the pier glaſs is 
large, but the frame rather in a heavy ſtile. Over the 
thimney is ſome carving by Gibbons. 
. The other fide of the hall opens into a drawing room, 
forty by twenty-five: ., The chimney- piece exceedingly 
elegant ; the cornice ſurrdunds a-plate of Siena marble, 
upon which is a beautiful feſtoon of flowers in white; 
it is ſupported by two pillars of Siena wreathed with 
white, than which nothing can have a better effect. 
The door-caſes are very elegantly carved and gilt. Here 
are three fine ſlabs, one of Egyptian granate, and two 
of Sieha marble ; alſo ſeveral picture. 
Carlo Maratt. David with Goliath's head, ſuppoſed by 
this maſter; fine. FCC 
Salvator Roſa. Two cattle pieces, exceetlingly fine, and 
in a more finiſned and agreeable ſtile, than what is 
commonly ſeen of this maſter. 8 
Guido. Diana, copied from this maſter ; the naked 
body is painted well, but the arms in the blue dra- 
pery very ill done; it is not at firſt fight clear, 
"whether the figure has a right arm or not. 
Paulo Mattea. Abraham. | 
Dining-room, twenty-five by thirty. Here is found the 
great Earl of Strafford, by Vandyte; the expreſſion 
of the countenance and the painting of the hands 
very fine. | 

Going up-ſtairs, you enter the gallery, which is 
one of the moſt beautiful rooms in England. It is one 
hundred and eighty feet long by twenty-four broad, and 
thirty high. It is in three diviſions; a large one in the 
center, and a ſmall one at each end; the diviſion is 
by very magnificent pillars of marble, with gilt capitals, 
In the ſpaces between theſe pillars and the wall, are 
ſtatues, 

Apollo, | 
An Egyptian Prieſteſs, 
Bacchus, and 

Ceres. 

This noble gallery is deſigned and uſed as a rendez- 
vous-room, and an admirable one it is; one end is fur- 
niſhed for muſic, and the other with a billiard-table. 
This is the ſtile which ſuch rooms ſhould always be re- 
gulated in. At each end is a very elegant Venetian 
window, contrived (like ſeveral others in the houſe) to 
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admit the air. by fliding down the pannel under the 
center part of it. The cornices of the end- diviſions are 
of marble, richly ornamented. Here ate ſeveral valuable 
pictures. | Ne 8 
Bergognone. Two battle pieces. 

Vandyke. Charles I. in the Iſle of Wight; very fine. 
Baſſan. Wiſemen's Offerings. 5 
Carlo Marati: Himſelf, and Turkiſh lady kept by him; 

the lady is beautiful and graceful: Carlo had a 

better taſte than Rubens. LI 
Titian. Miracle by St. Paul; group and colouring 

very fine. a £5 ae 1-12; 

Carl Maratt. Chriſt in the garden, and the bloody 
iſſue cured; very fine. | 

Michael Angelo. Two ſharpers cheating a gentleman at 
cards; very fine. Viſion of St. John; the colours 

. Ing and attitude bad, | | 

Lord Strafford's library is a good room, thirty by 
twenty, and the book-caſes handÞoaiely diſpoſed. 

Her ladyſhip's drefling-room is extremely elegant, 
about We feet ſquare, hung with blue India 
paper; the cornice, ceiling and ornaments, all ex- 
tremely pretty; the toilette boxes of gold, and very 
handſome. | | | 

Her ladyſhip's reading cloſet is exceſſively elegant, 
hung with a painted fattin, and the ceiling in Meſaics 
feſtooned with honeyſuckles ; the cornice of glaſs paint- 
ed with flowers. It is a ſweet little room, and muſt 
pleaſe every ſpectator. On the other ſide of the drefling- 
room is a bird cloſet, in which are many cages of ſing- 
ing birds : the bed-chamber twenty-five ſquare, is very 
— and the whole apartment pleaſingly com- 
plete. | : $2 | 

But Wentworth-caſtle is more famous for the beau- 
ties of the ornamented environs, than for that of the 
houſe, though the front is ſuperior to many. The 
water and the woods adjoining, are ſketched with great 
taſte. The firſt extends through the park in a mean- 
dering courſe, and wherever it is viewed, the termina-. 
tions are no where ſeen, having every where the effect of 
a real and very beautiful river; the groves of ,oaks' fill 
up the bends of the ſtream in the moſt elegant manner. 
Here advancing thick to the very banks of the water ; 
there appearing at a diſtance, breaking away to a few 
ſcattered trees in ſome ſpots, and in others joining their 
branches into the moſt ſolemn brownneſs. "The water, 
in many places; is ſeen from the houſe between the trees 
of ſeveral ſcattered clumps moſt piftureſquely ; in others 
it is quite loſt behind hills, and breaks every where 
upon the view in a ſtile that cannot be too muck 
SOR EEE ot, 

The ſhrubbery that adjoins the houſe is diſpoſed with 
the utmoſt elegance. The waving ſlopes dotted with 
firs; pines, &c. are exceſſively pretty, and the temple 
is fixed at ſo beautiful a ſpot, as to command the ſweet 
landſcape of the park, and the rich proſpe& of the ad- 
jacent country, which'riſes in a bold manner, and pre- 
ſents an admirable view of cultivated hills. | 

Winding up the hill among the plantations and woods 
which are laid out in an agreeable taſte, we came to the 
bowling green which is thickly encompaſſed with ever- 
greens ; retired and beautiful with a very- light and 
pretty Chineſe temple on one ſide of it; and from thence 
croſs a dark walk catching a moſt beautiful view cf a 
bank of diſtant wood. The next object is a ſtatue of 
Ceres in a retired ſpot, the arcade appearing with a good 
effect, and through the three diviſions of it, the diſtant 
proſpect is ſeen very finely. The lawn which leads up 
to the caſtle is elegant; there is a chump of firs on one 


| fide of it, through which the diftant proſpe& is ſeen, 


and the above-mentioned ſtatue of Ceres, caught in 
the hollow of a dark grove, with the moſt pictureſque 
elegance; and is one among the few inſtances of ſtatues 
being employed in gardens with real taſte, From the 


platform of graſs within the caſtle walls (in the center 
of which is a ſtatue of the late earl who built it) over 
the battlements, you behold a ſurprizing proſpect on 
which ever ſide you look; but the view which pleaſed 
us beſt, is that oppoſite the entrance, where you look 
down upon a valley which is extenſive, finely bounded 
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riſing eultivated hills, and very complete in bein 

<ommanded at a fingle ic pte anfing its vaſt 


ariety; 
Within the men at the bottom of the park, is 
a moſt pleaſing ſhrubbery extremely ſequeſtered, ed 
ſhady; and agrecably contraſted to that by the houſe 
from which fo much diſtant proſpect is behetd ; the latter 
is what may be called fine; but the former is pleaſing] | 
ble. We proceeded 2 the menagery which 
well ſtocked with pheafants, &c.) to the bottom 
of the ſhrybbery, where is an alcove in a ſequeſtered: 
tuation; in front of it the body of a large oak is ſeen 
at the end of a walk in a pleaſing ſtile; but on ap- 
proaching it, three more are caught in the ſame manner, 
Which from uniformity in ſach merely rural and natural 
objects diſpleaſes at the very firſt fight. This ſhrubbery, 
or rather plantatien, is ſpread over two fine ſlopes, the 
valley between which is a long winding hollow dale, ex- 
quiſitely beautiful; the banks are thickly covered with 
reat numbers of very fine oaks, whoſe noble branches 
in ſome places almoſt join over the graſs lawn, which 
Winds through this elegant valley; at the upper end is 
a gothic temple, over a little grot, which forms an 
arch, and together have a moſt pleafing effect; on a 
near yiew, this temple is found a light, airy, and ele- 
t building. Behind it is a water ſweetly ſituated; 
nded by hanging wood in a beautiful manner, an 
HMand in it prettily N and the bank on the left 
Hide riſing elegantly from the water, and ſcattered with 
fine oaks. From the ſeat of the river God, the view 
into the park is pretty, _— with the ſpot, and the 
mo caught in a proper . 
ear this town ftands Sandbeck, a noble ſeat of the 
ear] of Scarborough ; which, when the beautiful lawn 
before the houſe, and the extent of the adjoining woods, 
remarkable for the improvements of art, as well as for 
the bigneſs and flouriſhing ſtate of the trees, are con- 
= » may vie with moſt ſeats, in reſpect to fitua- 


Not far from —_ are Arr 2 r or Roch- 
my „ hid A woody clift, towards the ſouth, 
and by ws, rocks towards The north, and north-eaſt ; 
the north and ſouth-weſt ſides of theſe ruins are 
bounded by two large woods : the circumference of that 
on the ſouth-weſt, called Kings-Wood, is about a 
mile and a half, and that on the north-weſt, called from 
a large farm on one fide of it, Grange-Wood, is about 
four or five miles. To the eaſt is a large bed of water, 
which is the collection of a rivulet that runs amongſt the 
ruins : the banks on each fide this water are ſteep, and 
delightfully clothed with trees of various' ſorts, inter- 
fperſed with ſeyeral peeping rocks and ruins, Under one 
of the rocks is the mouth of a cavern, which it is ſaid 
had formerly a communication under ground with the 
monaſtery in Tickhill-Caſtle, about two miles diſtant; 
but that the belegt is now ſtopped by the falling in of 
the earth. Several traditional ſtories are almoſt univer- 
ſally told, and believed by a number of the inhabitants 
hereabout, of ridiculous pranks which have been played 
by ſeveral goblins and ghoſts in this cave and about the 

dey. One fide of the gef of the building, from 
north to ſourh, under the middle tower, and fome old 
pillars and arches are all that are now left, except ſe- 
veral ſmall nts which are diſperſed for above half 
a mile round, great part having been cartied away at 
different times, to repair adjacent churches, or build 

tlemen's feats; but particular care was taken by the 
E earl of Scarborough, to preſerve what remains. 
Thefe ruins, among which large trees are now grown 
up, and the contiguous borders from a picture inexpreſ- 
6b charming, eſpecially when viewed with the lights and 
re fiom they receive from a weſtern ſun; and its retired 
ſituation free from every noife, except the murmur of 
a Jimpid rivulet, er with the veſtiges of ſepulchral 
monuments, and gloomy ſhades of . thoſe venerable | 

reens, ivy and yew, which creep up, and luxuriantly 

— out and mix with the beautiful whiteneſs of the 
rocks ; to this ſcene, as ftrikes 
an awe older, and inſpires a con- 


ives ſuch a ſolemnit 
1 reverence in the be 


templative pleafant melancholy. This abbey was found- 
| : | | 
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ed by Richard de Builli, and Richard Fitz-Tuvils, in 
1147, and dedicated by them to the Virgin Mary, with 
yearly revenues of two hundred and twenty-four pounds. 

e ſtone of which this abbey is built, was dug out 
of the famous quarry near adjoining, and well known 
to the maſons by the name of Bach-Abbey- ſtone, which 
whiteneſs and beauty in every - reſpect is not to be 


equalled, | | 
Another object worthy of notice is the tower and 
ſpire of the church of 31 in this neighbour- 


hood; Which, for delicacy and juſtneſs of proportion, 
is not excelled by any other gothic piece of the kind. 
It is ſome what ſupriling, that ſo elegant and ornamen- 
tal a ſtructure, ſuperior by far to all others round it, 
ſhould have been beſtowed upon a village church, 

This edifice ſtands upon a very high hill, which at a 
diftance greatly reſembles that at Harrow, in the coun 
of Middleſex. The height of the ſteeple to the weather. 
cock is one hundred and ninety-five feet, and by its 
ſituation rendered the moſt conſpicuous in eve int of 
view of any perhaps in the whole kingdom, Telag ſeen 
from many places at the diſtance of forty, fifty, and 
ſixty miles. It has a peculiar beauty when viewed in the 
diagonal line, the pinnacles at the corners of the tower 
being joined by the arches to the ſpire, as are others 
above them, which break its out-lines, and give at the 
ſame time an elegant diminution; but time has ſo greatly 
injured it, that, without conſiderable repairs, it will not 
ſtand many years longer. | 

The duke of Leeds, whoſe ſeat at Kiveton is worth a 
ſtranger's attention, has cut a viſtra through the woods 


.| of his park, to take this ſteeple into his view, You 


enter firſt the hall, which is fifty feet by thirty, painted 

by Sir James Thornhill. Around it are ſeveral antique 

W ſome of which are very finely executed. 

upid. | 

Lucretia; the drapery admirably light and fine; and the 

air of the head beautiful. 

Hercules. ; 

Venus. | 

Paris. | 

Vo. Fg drapery good, but the folds rather toe 
mall. 

In the anti- room, among other pictures are, 

Holbein. Portrait of the earl of Worceſter. Lord Cecil. 
The hands and face very fine. 2 

Vandyke. Marquis of Montroſe inimitably fine; the 
features and countenance noble, and the attitude 
eaſy and elegant. | | 

—— g and Queen of — 

rawing- room, twenty- fur * 
2 f ; b Foul The d 
oſet. A muſic- piece itian. e draper . 

Dining- room, thirty-ſix 95 twenty - five. 1 

Rubens. The four parts of the world, The figures are 
thoſe of Rubens, a pure fleſhy female, but the 
beafts ſurprizingly fine ; the panther equal to any 
thing ever painted, and the crocodile admirably 

done. The groupe vile. | 

Titian, The None Won eliſts; heavy and inexpreſſive, 
but the diffuſion of J; ht good, the air of the heads 
is fine, and the h very well executed, 

Paul Yeroneſe. Marriage of Cana. A ſtrange groupe; 
the drapery very bad; nor is there any propriety 
of action? the expreſſion is however ſtrong, 

Solemon receiving his wiſdom. The figure of Solomon 

is that of a ſleeping clown. The attitude of the 
Deity in the air, and the expreſſion of his counte- 
nance are fine: the colours bad. | 

David and Nathan, by the ſame maſter, but unknown. 
The colours and manner the ſame, 

Reynolds. The late Ducheſs of Leeds ; a moſt ſweet at- 
titude and exquiſite _ 

Drawing-room, ay ve ſquare. 

Vandyke. Earl of Strafford ; fine. | 

Rubens. Sea goddeſſes ; the figures, attitudes and colours 
are not pleaſing. 

Ditto. Venus and Cupid. By no means agreeable. 

Schalken. Old woman with a candle. The expreflion of 


the light ſtrong and fine. | 
Baſſan. 
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Baſfſan. The cteation. 
The landſcapes : fine. | 
Adoration of the ſhepherds ; ditto; 

Lucretia and Tarquin; the picture of an old hag, 
pulling a letcher by the noſe. 

Carlo Marrat. Virgin and child. | 

Wiſe men's offerings. Figure of the Virgin, good. 

Holbein, Eraſmus and Sir Thomas More; very fine. 

D A man reading a paper. The minute expreſſion 

rong. | 

Vandyke. Earl of Derby; fine. | 

On the right of the hall is the ftair-cafe, painted by 
Le Guere, thirty-two ſquare by ſixty high. | 

The ſaloon fifty-four by thirty-four z here are the fol- 
lowing antiques. 

Nero. The head and attitude very fine, 

Paris. | | 

Venus and Cupid. The head, and turn of the neck ex- 
quiſite ; and the attitude elegant. 

Cleopatra. Nothing can be finer than this drapery; the 
turn of the head is good, but the attitude wants ex- 
preſſion, 

The pictures are, | 

Guido. Death of St. Sebaſtian; fine, The colours, 
naked, and lights expreſſive. 

Titian, Ditto tying to a tree; fine colouring, but no 

expreſſion. | 

The veſtibule, twenty-three ſquare. | 

Chae, Six views of Venice; of a fine and blooming 

brilliancy. 

Pouſm. Landſcape; fine. The figures excellent, the 
hills and trees noble, but the ſky apyears to be of 
too deep a blue. 

Rubens. His family. 

Ancong. Two views of Rome; the architecture fine. 

Dreſſing room, t -five by twenty-one. 

Titian. Philip the ſecond of Spain: exceeding fine ; 
the ſame as at Devonfhire Houſe. 

Bed-chamber, twenty-three by twenty-one. 


— 


Cloſet. 
Vandyke. King Charles on horſe-back. The horſe by 
Mooton 3 e. 


Dreſſing· room, twenty-five by twenty-four, 
3 twenty-five by twenty-two. 
Cloſet, A nun, the drapery excellent. 
A landſcape ; a waterfall, good. 
Ks ai hy thirty-four by twenty-four. 
Portrait of the Duke of Florence and Machiavel ; ex- 
5 cellent. R 
rawing-room, thirty-three by thirty-one. 
[945-4 * Rade. 
Titian. Figure of a man and a woman. 
Danas and the golden ſhower, the colours are 
pretty „but the drawing appears to be bad. 
Other pictures not hung in order, are, 
Holbein. Alderman Hewet; very fine. 
Vandyte. Earl of Strafford, and his ſecretary. 

Earl of Arundel. 
David with Golia h's head. | 
Titian. Himſelf at muſic. The colours, drapery and 

attitude fine, but the diffuſion of light quite un- 

natural. 


Titian. Lot and his daughters; vile. 
Portrait of the Duke of Newburgh; very fine. 

Having viewed Kiveton houſe, we directed our way | 
to Tickhall, or Tickhill, an ancient town, one hun- 
dred and forty nine miles from London. It appears to 
have been a place of conſiderable note in the time of the | 
Saxons, and to have taken its name from a mount or 
hill here, which remains to this day, and is by Camden 
called Moles Edita. It gives name to an honour. of a 
very extenſive juriſdiction, and to which. a great many 
manors owe ſuit and ſervice. This honour has been 
veſted in the crown ever ſince the reign of king 
Henry IV. and is leaſed out to a ſubjet, Here is a 
large handſome church, a charity ſchool, and an hoſ- 
pita]. | 

On the hills above-mentioned are the remains of an 
ancient caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built hefore the 


St. Peter, at Weſtminſter, 
| furrounded with a wide and deep moat, and a wall 
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conqueſt; im it was al free chapel, collegine 
ok 2 4 25 ing 


church; founded by queen Eleanor, wife 
Henty II. and given by king John to the canons of the 
cathedral ehurch of Roan, in Normandy. It was after- 


| wards granted to the prior and convent of Lenton, in 


Nottinghatnſhire z and laſtly to the abbot and convent of 
The ruins of this caftle are 


about five feet high; and on the north-eaſt fide is an 
immenſe mount, with à round tower on the top of it. 
About the center of the ſpace, within the walls, is an 


houſe; which, from its great number of apartments, 


and the paintings of faints and crucifixes on the walls, 
plainly denotes its having been a religious houſe. 

On the weft fide of this town was an houfe of 
Auſtin friars in the beginning of the reign of ki 
Edward I. and before the year 1225, here was an hof- 


pital dedicated to St. Leonard; and likewife another in 


the year 1326, in a marſh land near this town. 

Tickhill has a weekly market on Saturday ; but no 
annual fair. | 

While we continued in theſe parts we vifited Went- 
worth-houſe, the ſeat of the marquis of Rockingham, 
ſituated in the midſt of a moſt beautiful country, and in 
a park that is one of the moſt exquiſite ſpots in the 
world. It conſiſts of an irregular quadrangle, inclofing 
three courts, with two grand fronts. The principal one 
to the park extends in a line upwards of fix hundred 
feet, forming a center and two wings. Nothing in 


architecture can be finer than this center, which extends 


nineteen windows. In the middle, a moſt noble portico 
projects twenty feet, and is fixty long in the area; fix 
magnificent Corinthian pillars ſupport it in front, and 
one at each end. This portico is lightneſs and elegance 
itſelf; the projection is bold, and when viewed aflant 
from one fide, admits the light through the pillars at the 
ends, which has a moſt happy effect, and adds ſurpriz- 
ingly to the lightneſs of the edifice. The baſes of the 
pillars reſt on pedeftals, in a line upon the ruſties, 
which by ſome criticks has been objected to, by aſſert- 


ing that the pedeſtal of a column ought to be fixed on 


the ground alone; but without enquiring into the pro- 
priety of ſuch ſtrict rules, it may be remarked that the 
effect of breaking them, is a beauty; for as it is 
always neceſſary to incloſe the area of the portico with 
a balluſtrade, when there are no pedeſtals, the ſhafts of 
the pillars are cut by it, which hurts the beauty of 
their proportion, and has in general a bad effect. But 
in this portico, the balluſtrade extending from pedeſtal 
to pedeſtal, the ſhafts are ſeen complete, and the unity 
of the-view not in the leaft deſtroyed. The timpanum 
is excellently proportioned ; at the points are three very 
light ſtatues z the cornice, the arms, and the capitals of 
the pillars admirably executed. A balluftrade crowns the 
reſt of the front, at each end a ſtatue, and between 
them a vaſes ; the whole uniting to form a center at once 
pleaſing and magnificent; in which lightneſs vies with 
grandeur, and ſimplicity with elegance. 

The ruſtic floor conſiſts of a very large arcade, and 
two ſuites of rooms. In the the arcade is a fine gro 
in ftatuary, — three figures as large as life, in 
which one of gigantic ſtature is getting the better of two 


Baſſan. Landſcape. | others; the ſculpture is Foggini; the upper parts of 
2 ad b | the — lower 2 are — y executed; the turn of 


| the backs, and the expreffion of the countenances, good; 


the forced ſtruggling attitude of the hinder one very 
great, eſpecially that of puſhing his hand againft the 
body of his antagoniſt, On the left of this arcade is 
the common apartment ; firſt, a ſupping-room, thirty 
by twenty-two, and fourteen high; a orawing-room, 
thirty-three by twenty-five; anti-room to the dining- 
room, and the dining-room, thirty-ſix by twenty-five, 
On the other ſide, offices for the ſteward, butlers, &c, 
Upon this floor are an immenſe number of rooms of all 
ſorts ; and among others a great many admirable good 
apartments, of anti- room, dreſſing- room, bed-chamber, 
furniſhed with great elegance in velvets, damaſks, &c, 
and gilt and carved ornaments. 

Upon the principal floor you enter firſt the hall, 


which is, beyond all compariſon, the fineſt room in 
England 
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1 
England; the juſtneſs of the proportion s ſuch as 
muſt ſtrike every, eye with the moſt agreeable ſurprize 
on entering it. 8. is ſixty feet ſquare, and forty high; 
a gallery ten feet wide is carried round the whole, which 
leaves the area a cube of forty fegt; this circumſtance 
gives it an elegance and a magnificence unmatched in 
any other hall. The gallery is ſupported by eighteen 
moſt. noble Ionic fluted pillars, incruſted with a paſte, 
repreſenting in the moſt natural manner ſeveral marbles. 
The ſhafts are of Siena, and ſo admirably imitated as 
not to be. diſtinguiſhed from reality by the moſt experi- 
enced. and moſt ſcrutinizing eye; the baſes pedeſtals, 
the capitals of white marble, and the ſquare of the baſes 
of verd antique. Nothing can have a more beautiful 
effect than theſe pillars; thoſe only on one ſide of the 
room are yet completed ; but the moſt ſkilful hands from 
Italy are kept conſtantly employed in finiſhing this 
noble deſign. Between the pillars are eight niches in the 
wall for ſtatues, which are ready to be placed when the 
pillars, walls, and niches are fniſhed for receiving them. 
Over theſe niches are very elegant relievo's in pannels, 
from the deſigns ef Mr. Stewart. Above the gallery 
are eighteen Corinthian pilaſters, which are alſo to be 
ineruſted with the imitation of marbles. Between the 
ſhafts are pannels ſtruck in ſtucco, and between the ca- 
pitals feſtoons in the ſame, in a ftile which cannot fail 
of- pleaſing the moſt cultivated taſte. The ceiling is of 
compartments in ſtucco, ſimply magnificent, and ad- 
mirably executed. His lordſhip deſigns a floor in com- 
partments anſwerable to the ceiling, of the ſame work 
manſhip as the columns. To the left of this noble hall 
is a grand ſuite of apartments ; containing, 

Firft, a ſupping-room, forty feet by twenty-two. The 
ceiling compartments in ſtucco ; the center a plain large 
oblong ;z at each end a ſquare, in which is a moſt ele- 
gant relievo, repreſenting two angels ſupporting an urned 
cup of flowers reſting on the head of an eagle; the di- 
viſions on each fide containing ſcrolls ; the whole ex- 
ceedingly elegant. The chimney-piece very handſome, 
the frieze containing the Rockingham ſupporters, with 
a plain ſhield, in white marble, finely poliſhed ; the 
columns feſtooned in the ſame. 

Second, a drawing-room thirty-five, by twenty-three. 
The ceiling coved in ſtucco; the center an oval in ob- 
Jong, with medallions in the corners of the ſquare cut 
by the oval, incloſed in wreaths of laurel ſurrounded by 
ſcrolls ; the cove riſing to it ſtruck in ſmall octagon 
compartments, chequered by little ſquares, extremely 
elegant. The cornice, frieze, and architrave of the 
wainſcot beautifully carved ; nothing more elegant of 
the Kind than the ſcroll of carving on the frieze. The 
chimney-piece of white marble, poliſhed ; the cornice 
ſupported by figures of captiyes, in the ſame; on the 
frieze, feſtoons of fruit and flowers ; on each fide a vaſe, 
on which are four ſmall but elegant figures in relievo, 
ESE Pam's of the hours in the Aurora of 
uido. 

Third, a dining-room forty feet ſquare ; the ceiling 
of ſtucco; in the center a, large octagon; around it 
eight divifions, within four of which are relievos of boys 
ſupporting. a ſhield, incloſing a head in a blaze, by a 
wreath of fruit; over it a baſket of flowers on a ſhell in- 
verted; and under it an eagle „* its wings. In 
the other diviſion are rays in circles of fret- work. The 
deſign of the whole in a moſt juſt and elegant taſte. The 
chimney-piece large and handſome, of white poliſhed 
marble; above it architectural ornaments; a cornice, 
&c. ſupported by Corinthian pillars 3 the whole finely 
carved, and ſurrounding a ſpace left. for a picture. In 
the walls of the room are pannels in ſtucco, of a bold 
and fpirited deſign, and like the ceiling, exceedingly 
well executed. Ghar the doors are fix hiſtorical relievos ; 
in the center on each fide a large frame-work for a pic- 
ture, by which are pannels, inclokng in wreaths — 
medallions 

Theocritus, | 
— 227 3? | 
gamemnon, 
Hyacinthus. 
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On one fide the chimney- piece, in the fa me ſtile; 
Hamilcar ; | 

And on the other, 
Triolus. 


Returning to the grand hall, you enter from the 

_ fp another ſuite. 
irſt, an anti-room thirty by twenty; the ceiling 
finely finiſhed in ſtucco. 15 * 4 

Secondly, the grand drawing-room, thirty-ſix ſquare ; 
ceiling the ſame. 6 

Third, a drefling-room thirty by twenty-five ; by the 
ceiling coved in ſtucco; the center an oval cut in a 
ſquare, elegantly decorated; the cove riſing to it moſaic'd 
in ſmall ſquares, deſigned with great taſte. 

Fourth, the ſtate bed-chamber, twenty-five ſquare 
ceiling of ſtucco, and elegant. | 

Fifth, another drefling-room, ſixteen ſquare, commu- 
nicating with the paſſage which runs behind this ſuite of 
apartments. . | | 

At the other end of the houſe behind the great dining- 
room is the India apartment, a bed- chamber fifteen 
ſquare, with a dreſſing- room the ſame; the chimney- piece 
extremely elegant; pillars of Siena marble. 

From the other corner of the hall on the right-hand 
you enter by a large paſſage; the gallery, or common 
rendezvous room one hundred and thirty feet by eighteen, 
hung with India paper; a moſt uſeful and agrecable 
room. To the right, this opens into the new damaſk 
apartment, conſiſting of a bed-chamber and two drefling- 
rooms, one of the latter twenty-ſeven feet by eighteen, 
the ceiling compartments in ſtucco: the chimney-piece 
ſurprizingly elegant; a border of Siena marble; ſur- 
rounded by compartments of a black marble 'ground, 
inlaid with flowers, fruit, and birds of marble im their 
natural colours; moſt ' exquiſitely finiſhed. The bed- 
chamber, twenty-ſeven by fifteen, the ceiling very well 
deſigned and executed in ſtucco; the other drefling-room 
(both open into the gallery) twenty-eight by eighteen ; 
a coved ceiling ſtuc in compartments extremely 
neat; the chimney-piece pilaſters of Siena, with white 
ran capitals ſupporting the cornice of white and 

iena marble ; the whole very elegant: over it a copy 
from Vandyke, of Charles the Firſt's Queen, by Lady 
Fitzwilliams, exceedingly well done ; the face, hair, and 
drapery excellent. re is one of the moſt. curious 
cabinets in England ; it is in architeQural diviſions of 
a center and two wings, on a beſement ſtory of drawers ; 
a cornice finely wrought of ebony, the frieze of ivory 
and the architecture tortoiſe-ſhell, ſupported by Corin- 
thian fluted pillars of tortoiſe-ſhell and ebony carved in 
reliefs, the capitals and baſes gilt. The entrance of the 
building ruſtics in tortoiſe-ſhell, the diviſions in ivory. 
By looking in the center on either fide, is a deception of 
_— the deſign is very elegant, and the workman- 
ip excellent. | 
n the other ſide of the gallery, you open into a blue 
damaſk dreſſing- room, twenty-five by twenty-four ; here 
are two pictures by Mr. Weſt, which ſeems to be in his 
happieſt manner; Diana and Endymion, and Cymon and 
Iphi In the firſt, the moſt ſtriking peculiarity is 
the light, all iſſuing from the creſcent of Diana; this is 
ſomething of the Concetto, but the execution is fine ; 
the diffuſion ſpirited and natural. The turn of her neck 
and naked arm is very beautiful ; all the colours are fine 
and brilliant; and the general harmony very pleaſing. 
In the other piece, the naked boſom of Iphigene is fine, 
and the turn of her head inimitable. Cymon's figure is 
his attitude eaſy and natural ; the colours are glow- 
ing, and conſequently pleaſing, Beſides theſe pieces, 
here is likewiſe a large portrait of the late King on horſe- 
back; it is a = one, the attitude very natural. Like- 
wiſe a ſmall relief in alabaſter of a Cupid in a car, drawn 
by panthers: his attitude very pleaſing. Next is the 
chintz bed-chamber, twenty-four by twenty. 

After this comes the yellow damaſk apartment. The 
dreſſing-room eighteen ſquare; and the bed-chamber 
twenty-five by eighteen. Upon a cabinet in this room 
is a ſmall Venus in white marble; fine, delicate, and 


pleaſing ; the drapery under her breaſt beautiful, 
3 


© 


The 
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The red and white apartment, nineteen ſquare ; and a 
dreſſing- room twenty by nineteen, Then into the laſt 
apartment on this ſide, very elegantly furniſhed, twenty 
by eighteen, and twenty-two by twenty. 
The library ſixty by twenty, and nobly furnithed ; 
among other particulars are the engravings of antiques 
found in Herculaneum. 

Beſides this very magnificent work, there are in this 
library a vaſt number of books of prints, architecture and 
medals; of the laſt, his lordſhip has one of the greateſt 
collections in England. 

From the library is a direct communication, on one 
fide with the preceding rooms, and on the other with 


the crimſon velvet apartment; conſiſting of, firſt, an 


anti-room, painted in obſcura in blue, in a very neat 
taſte, - twenty-three feet ſquare; this opens into the 
bed-chamber of the ſame dimenſions, the ornaments of 
the bed, the glaſs frames, &o. &c. of gilt carving 
pol executed; then the dreſſing- room twenty-three by 
fteen. ; | 
The Attic ſtory conſiſts of complete ſets of apart- 
ments, of bed-chamber and dreſſing- room; including 
thoſe of lord and lady Rockingham, which are four 
dreſling-rooms and a bed- chamber. In his lordſhip's 
anti- room hangs the famous picture of the earl of Straf- 
ford, and his ſecretary, by Vandyke; and jncompara 
bly fine it is. Alſo the portrait of an old ſervant, by 
Stubbs; which appears to be moſt excellently done. 
The ftrong expreſſion of the face is worthy the pencil of 
n The rooms on this floor are all 
acious, many of thirty-ſix by thirty, thirty by twenty- 
7 2 &c. &c. in general well proportioned, and the fur- 
niture rich and elegant. Upon the whole, much ſu- 
rior to the common ſtile of Attic apartments. | 
In reſpe& of convenience, the connection of the apart- 
ments throughout the . houſe is excellently contriyed, 
For the grand ſuite of rooms on the left of the hall has 
a roomy paſſage behind it, which communicates with 
the offices by back ftairs, and with the library and 
apartments adjoining by paſſages. To the right of the 
hall the ſame canvenience is found, for one of its doors 
opens into the great ſtair-caſe, landing- place and paſ- 
fage, which runs behind the grand apartment and opens 
into the ſecond dreſſing · room; ſo that there is a double 
way through all this ſuite, to the ſtate bed-chamber ; 
either through the great rooms to the firſt dreſſing- room, 
and then into the bed-chamber ; or on the other fide 
through the ſecond dreſſing- room; and an immediate 


communication between theſe apartments and the ſtair- 


caſe, which leads down to the ruſtic floor, and up to 
the Attic ſtory. All theſe apartments are nearly conti- 
guous to each other, and yet you may enter almoſt any 
one of the rooms without going through another. The 
diſpoſition of the other apartments is not inferior. 

he paſſage before - mentioned, or rather veſtible which 
connects the hall and the apartments to the right of it, 
likewiſe opens into the gallery, which as a rendezvous 
room is excellently ſituated; for to the right it opens 
into both the dreſſing- rooms of the blue damaſk apart- 
ment; and on the left through the green damaſk dreſ- 
ſing-room ta the library and apartments adjoining, and 
by ſeveral large, handſome, and well-lighted paſlages 
to other apartments and ftair-caſes, which communicate 
with the offices, ſo that on every fide there is a com- 
munication between all the apartments,, and yet without 
making one a paſſage-room to another; which is ex- 
cellently contrived. 

But the park and environs of Wentworth houſe, are, 
if any thing, more noble than the edifice itſelf; for 
which way ſoever you approach, very magnificent 
woods, ſpreading waters, and elegant temples break 
upon the eye at every angle. But there is ſo great a 
variety in the points of view, that it is impoſſible to 
lead you a regular tour of the whole without manifeſt 
confuſion ; we ſhall therefore take the parts diſtinctly, 
and fo paſs from one to the other. 

Many of the objects are viewed to the greateſt ad- 
vantage by taking the principal entrance from Rother- 
ham ; this approach, his lordſhip is at preſent laying 
out ; much of the road, &c. is done, and when com- 
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| pleated it will be a continued landſcape, as beautiful ag 


can be conceived. At the very entrance of the park, 
the proſpect is delicious. In front you look full upon a 


| noble range of hills, dales, lakes and woods, the houſg 


magnificently ſituated in the center of the whole, The 
eye naturally falls into the valley before you, through 
which the water winds in a nable ſtile. On the oppolite 
ſide, is a vaſt ſweep of riſing ſlopes, finely ſcattered with 
trees, up to the houſe, which is here ſeen diſtinctly, and 
ſtands in the point of grandeur from whence it ſeems ta 
command all the ſurrounding country, The woods 
ſtretching away above, below, and to the right and left 
with inconceiveable magnificence ; from the pyramid on 
one fide, which riſes from the boſom of a great wood, 
quite around to your left hand, where they join one of 
above an hundred acres hanging on the fide of a vaſt hill, 
and forming altogether an amphitheatrical proſpect, the 
beauties of which are much eaſier imagined than de- 
ſcribed, In one place the Ruſtic temple crowns the point 
of a waving hill, and in another the Tonic one appears 
with a lightneſs that decorates the ſurrounding groves, 
The ſituation of the houſe is no where better ſeen than 
from this point, for, in ſome places near, it appears 
to ſtand too low; but the contrary is manifeſt from 
hence, for the front-ſweep of country forms the ſloꝑe 
of a gradually riſing hill, in the middle of which is the 
houſe, up to it is a fine” bold riſe. . If it was on the 
higheſt of the ground, all the magnificence of the plan- 
tations which ſtretch away beyond it, would be loſt, 
and thoſe on-each fide take the appearance of right lines 
ſtifly 1 to the edifice. But this remark is almo 
general, for I ſcarce know a ſituation, in which the 
principal building ſhould be on the higheſt ground. 4 
Deſcending from hence towards the wood beneath 
you, hanging tawards the valley, and through which 
the road leads, before it enters another view breaks 
upon the eye, which cannot but delight it, Firſt, the 
water winding through the valley in a very beautiful 
manner; on the other ſide, a fine ſlope riſing to the ruſ- 
tic temple, moſt elegantly backed with a dark ſpreadin; 
wood, To the right a vaſt range of plantations, cover+ 
ing a whole ſweep of hill, and near the ſummit the 
pyramid ug its bold head from a dark boſom of ſur- 
rounding wood. The effect truly great. —[In the center 
of the view, in a gradual opening among the hills, ap- 
pears: the houſe; the ſituation wonderfully elegant, 
Turning a little to the left, ſeveral woods, which from 
other points are ſeen diſtinct, here appear to join, and 
form a vaſt body of noble oaks, riſing from the very 
edge of the water to the ſummit of the hills, on the 
leit of the houſe. The Ionic temple at the end moſt 


| bappily placed, in a 177 from whence it throws an ele- 


- 


gance over every landſcape, 
The road then entering, winds through the wood 
before mentioned, This wood is cut into windin 
walks, of which there is a great variety; in one 8 
of it, on a ſmall hill of ſhaven graſs, is a neat houſe 
for repaſts in hot weather. The dining-room is thirty- 
two feet by ſixteen, yery neatly fitted up; the chimney- 
pieces of white marble of an elegant ſimplicity ; the bow- 
window remarkably light and airy. Adjoining is a little 
drawing-room hung with India paper, and a large cloſet 
with book-caſes ; beneath are a kitchen and other offi- 
ces. From hence a walk winds to the aviary, which 
is a little light Chineſe building of a very pleaſing 
deſign; it is ſtacked with Canary and other foreign 
birds, which are kept aliye in winter by means of hot 
walls at the back of the building ; the front is apen 
net-work in compartments, In another part of the 
wood is an octagon temple in a ſmall lawn: and the 
walk winds in another place over a bridge'of rock-work 
which is thrawn over a ſmall water thickly ſurrounded 
with trees. | | 


Upon coming out of this wood the objects all re- 


ceive a variation at once; the plantations bear in dif- 
ferent directions, but continue their noble appearance 
for your eye riſes over a prodigious fine bank of wood to 
the Ionic temple, which here ſeems dropt by the hand of 


Grace in the very 
to be ſeen · | 


ſpot where Tafte herſelf would wiſh it 
The 
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The road from hence is to wind over the hill, and | dued a moſt unnatural rebellion in Britain, anno 1746, 
take a flanting courſe down to that part of the water | maintains the balance of power and ſettles a juſt and 
where the n temple is ſituated; a very elegant | honourable peace in Europe.” | * 
little building, ſweetly fituated in the valley, command- Ss 1748. | 
ing the bends-of ſhore among the adjoining groves, and] Near it is a ſmall but very neat room, looking down 
the hanging woods which crown the ſurrounding hills. | upon a beautiful valley, and over a fine and extenſive 
Not far from this temple, a magnificegt bridge is to be | proſpect, where lady Rockingham ſometimes drinks tea. 
thrown over the water, and the road then to be traced | At no great diſtance from the pyramid is the arch, 
ö another wood, which is full of an immenſe | another building, which was raiſed as an object to 
Humber of the moſt venerable oaks in England; one of | decorate the view from the Tonic temple. 
which is nineteen feet in circumference; and a great In a village called Cuckhold's Haven, near this town, 
many of them near as large, with noble ſtems of a ma- | there now grows, or very lately did grow, a yew tree, 
jeſtic height. After this it will gain an oblique view of | the ftem of which is ſtraight and ſmooth, to the beigkt 
the grand front of the houſe, and wind up to it in ſuch | of about ten feet; the branches riſe one above another, 
a line, that the feet may never travel in a direction that | in circles of ſuch exact dimenſions, that they appear to 
the eye has before commanded. foot be the effect of art. The ſhoots of each year are exact! 
Another noble approach from which this exquiſite | conformable one to another, and fo thick, that the bird 
park is ſeen to great advantage, is the lower entrance | can ſcarce find an entrance. Its colour is remarkabl 
from Rotherham, where the new porter's lodge is build- | bright and vivid ; which, together with its uncommon 
ing. From hence the pyramid is ſeen upon the right, | figure, gives it at ſome diſtance the appearance of a 
i from a noble N of wood. In front the | fine artificial tuft of green velvet. 
ruftic temple juſt ſhews its head above a ſpreading | We next entered Bautre, fituated upon the bank of 
plantation in à pictureſque manner. On the left, along | the river Idle, one hundred and forty feven miles from 
the valley, winds the lake in that waving line, which | London. It ftands in the great poſt road from London 
art uſes to imitate the moſt elegant touches of nature. | to Scotland, and is on that account well furniſhed with 
Ie is broke by bold projecting clumps of wood upon the | inns. The river Idle being navigable from Derbyſhire 
banks, through which the water is in ſome places ſeen | to this town, renders it the center of all the exporta- 
with a moſt * elegance. At a diſtance upon the | tion of this io of the country, particularly for hea 
banks of this noble water, which is upwards of two | goods, which are brought down hither from all the ad- 
hundred yards wide, is feen the octagon temple, in a | jacent countries, ſuch as lead, mill-ftones, and grind- 
fituation fixed with ſuch taſte as to leave little for the | ſtones, from Derbyſhire ; and wrought iron, and edged 
imagination to ſupply. On the other fide of the water, | tools of all forts from Sheffield, 
: | This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and two 
in the moſt beautiful manner imaginable, crowned | annual fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, and November the 
ith two vaſt woods, which here appear as one; and | twenty-ſecond, for cattle and horſes. | | 
en every fide fine proſpects of cultivated bills ſpreading | Leaving this place we paſſed on to Doncaſter, in the 
one beyond another.—This approach crofles towards the | road from London to York, one hundred and fifty-five 
lodge; where is a ſmall but very neat room of prints on | miles from London, It derives its name from its fitua- 
: blue paper, and furniſhed with an harpſichord, for vary- | tion on the river Don, or Dan; and from an old caſtle 
ing the ſcene of the moſt elegant of all amuſements. | here which is now in ruins, by the Saxons was called 
The view from the windows is full upon the water, then Donacefter, a caftle upon the river Don. Itisa v 
the bills rifing boldly from the ſhore, and terminated | ancient Roman town, and was ftiled both in the Iti- 
with 'a magnificent range of woods. I he road winds | nerary and the Notitia Danum, and the Britons named 
From hence around the hill on which the ruſtic temple | it Caerdaun. There it was that the lieutenant of the 
nds, and breaks at once upon the houſe, in a manner | Criſpinian horſe, under the governor of Britain, was 
net only ffrikingly judicious in itſelf, but finely con- quartered. About the ſeven hundred and ſix 
traſted to the Fe 5 approaches from which it is gradually | it was burnt down to the ground by lightning, and fo 
22 A part of this deſign was the cutting away 2 | entire] buried in its own ruins that it is even at this 
large part of that hill, which projected too much before | time ſcarcely recovered. It is however at preſent a 
the front of the houſe; a vaſt deſign but not yet com- noble, large, ſpacious and populous town; = is a cor- 
pleated, although his lordſhip has already moved from it | poration governed by a = a recorder, fix aldermen, 
upwards of one hundred and forty thouſand ſquare yards | and a common council. King James II. granted them 
of earth. An immenſe work, which ired the ſpirit | a new charter, which was with great pomp brought to 
2 Rockingham to undertake. | the town-hall in the 2 1686, attended by a proceſ- 
"The pyramid and temples are finely ſcattered over] fion of three. hundred horſemen. Here are two fine 
the ſcene, and give it juſt the air of livelineſs which is | | ſtone bridges over the river, Don, beſides a long 
onliſtent with the grandeur of the extent. This view | cauſeway beyond them, the waters of the river being 
is perhaps the moſt beautiful in Yorkfhire ; for the houſe, | dangerous to paſſengers when they ſwell over its banks, 
| er ; be is ee the _ Here 1s * 20 rw _ 
more elegantly beautiful than the brighteſt paintings of it is large and neat, and its tower of admirable work- 
lac in 4 agus; or than the beſt of Pouſin's | manſhip; in it are the monuments of two remarkable 
der While the ſurrounding country exhibits Arcadian | benefactors to the town ; one, of Thomas Ellis, who 
cenes ſmiling with cultiyation, and endleſs in variety. had been five times mayor, and founded an hoſpital 
"Having often mentioned the pyramid, it is req ifite | which he richly endowed ; and the other of Robert 
to add, that it is a triangular tower, about two hundred | Byrk, known by the name of the Famous Man of Don- 
< which was built on the ſummit of a very fine | caſter, who gave a place called Roſling-Wood, to the 
ill, at a diſtance from the houſe. There is a winding | poor: on his tomb-ſtone is the following remarkable 
ir-caſe up it, and from the top a moſt aſtoniſhing | epitaph. | 
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you look upon 2 great extent of park, ſcattered with 
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und. the whole country breaks at once upon &« Howe, Howe, who is heare, 
tor... The bouſe, and all its ſurrounding hulls, 4 I, Robin of Doncaftere, 
ods, waters, temples, &c, are viewed at one ner, &< And Margaret my feare. 
Soy around them an ama ing park of cultivated inclo- That I fpent, that I had, 
ures. A view ſcarcely to be exceeded. The following That I gaye, that I have, 
_ Inſcription is engraven over the entrance. 12 «*« That I left, that I loſt, 
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. This x idal n erected by his MA- | Quoth Robertus Byrks, * this world did reign 
 JB5TY's moſt dutiful ſubject, Thomas, Marquis off Threeſcore years and ſeven, but lived not ane.“ 
ockingham, &c. in grateful reſpect to the preſerver | At one end of this town is a remarkable ancient 
'our religion, laws, and liberties, KW) a Georcs | column, called a croſs, which bears the following 
FHE SECOND, Who, by the bleſſing of God, having ſub- | Norman inſcription : | | 41 
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In the beginning of the reign of king 


cated to St. James; which, before the I ſuppreſ- 


ſion, degenerated to a free chapel, with a chantry in | 


it. During the reign of the ſame king here was a chapel 
dedicated to St. Nicholas. 


Here was likewiſe a houſe of Grey friars, before the 


year 1315; but when or by whom founded does not 
a * 

be celebrated ſailor Sir Martin Frobiſher, was born 
in this town. He was the firſt Engliſhman, who, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, diſcovered the north paſ- 
ſage to China and Cathai, and found ſome ſtreights, 
ich he called after his own name, and a foreland, 
which he named after the queen. Some of his ſhip's 
company brought home with them a few black ſtones, 
out of which it was ſaid ſome refiners extracted gold; 
which encouraged Forbiſher to load his ſhip with the 
ſame ſort of ſtones, when he viſited thoſe ports in a ſub- 
ſequent voyage; but they were found fit for nothing 
more than to mend the high-ways. 

"Doncaſter has a weekly market on Saturday, and four 
annual fairs, viz. April the fifth, Auguſt the fifth, 
November the Wi and Monday before Old 
Candlemas-day: all for horſes, black cattle, ſheep, and 

dlars ware. a 

In the neighbourhood of Doncaſter, on the river 
Don, are the remains of Coniſburg-caſtle, to which 
Hengiſt, the Saxon, is ſaid to have retired after having 
been routed by Aurelius Ambroſius, the Briton ; an 
here, in revenge for the barbarous murder of the 
Britiſh nobility in cold blood at Stonehenge in Wilt- 
ſhire, he put him to death, Before. the gate is a mound 
of earth ſaid to be the grave of Hengiſt. 

Near theſe ancient ruins is a church belonging to the 
village of Coniſburg, and in the church-yard a ftone of 
black marble, engraved with antique figures; one of 
which repreſents a man with a target encountering a 
{mall winged ſerpent ; another, a man on horſeback 
curiouſly cut; and a third, another man bearing a target. 
This ſtone is cut into the form of a coffin, and is doubt- 
leſs a very ancient monument. This town is alſo fa- 
mous for its ſituation, It ſtands upon an eminence, 
having in its neighbourhood fix large market towns ; 
one hundred and twenty villages; many large woods of 
oak, ſome containing an hundred acres, and others hav- 
ing beautiful walks cut through them; ſix iron furnaces; 
many mines of coal and iron, and quarries of ftone 
nine large ſtone bridges; forty water-mills ; fix ſeats of 


noblemen, and ſixty of gentlemen ; fifteen parks, and 


two navigable rivers. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Coniſburg, on the river Don, 
is a place called Temple-borough. It is a Roman 
fortification, the north-eaſt corner of which is waſhed 
away by the river. The area is about two hundred 

aces long, excluſive of the mount, or keep. On one 
Ee is a large, deep, open ditch ; but on the other it is 
covered with large trees. 

At Hampall, north-weſt of Doncaſter, William de 
Clarefair, and Avicia de Tany, his wife, founded, 
about the year 1170, a priery for fourteen or fifteen 
Ciſtertian nuns, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. 
At the diſſolution its annual reyenues amounted to only 
thirteen pounds, five ſhillings, and four-pence. 

At Sprotſborough, ſouth-weſt of Doncaſter, was an 
hoſpital dedicated to St. Edmund, before the year 1363. 
It continued till the general ſuppreſſion, when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to nine pounds, thirteen ſhil- 
lings, and eleven-pence. 3 

— Doncaſter we continued our journey to 
Parnefley, a ſmall market town ſituated on the fide of a 
bill, one hundred and ſeventy-five miles from London, 
It is well built of ſtone, and is often called Black Barne- 
ſley; but whether from the ſmoke of the manufac- 
tories of wire, ſteel, and iron ware, carried on here, or 
from the moors in its neighbourhood exhibiting a black 
aſpect, is uncertain. | 
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here was an hoſpital for ſick and leprous perſons, dedi- | 
cheeſe, and gooſe pies, 
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Here is a weekly. market on Wedneſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. the Wedneſday before the twenty- 


eighth of February, and May the twelfth, for black 
cattle and hogs; and October the tenth, for cattle, 

Pontefract, or omfret, the next town we vilited, is 
an ancient place, ſituated near the banks of the Are, 
and its conflux with the Calder, one hundred ſixty- nine 


miles from London. It is a large well-built town, about 


a_ mile in length ; but ſmaller than formerly. It was 
incorporated by Richard III. and is now governed by a 
mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, who are in the 
commiſſion of the peace, and burgeſſes without limi- 
tation: the mayor, who is alſo a juſtice; of the peace, 
is choſen annually by the burgeſſes. 

Here are the remains of an ancient caſtle, built ori- 
ginally by Ilbert de Lacy, the ruins of which ſhew it 
was once a very noble pile of building. One of the 
round towers is ſtill entire, and near it are winding ſtairs 
which deſcend into ſeveral vaults and ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages. In this caſtle, and in the town. of Pontefract, 
great quantities of blood have been ſpilt in different 
ages. Here Henry the Great, earl of Lancaſter, who 
was lord of the caſtle, and whoſe anceſtors had beauti- 
hed, enlarged and fortified it, was here beheaded by order 
of his nephew, Edward II. Here Richard II. was mur- 
dered ; and, according to tradition, in'or near the tower, 
which is ſtill ſtanding :- and here Anthony, earl of 
Rivers, and Sir Richard Gray, the former uncle, an 
the latter brother-in-law, to Edward: V, were beheaded 
by that cruel tyrant Richard III. During the civil 
wars, a company of Veteran ſoldiers took this caſtle by 
ſurprize for the king, and deſperately defended it to the 
laſt extremity ; but being at length obliged to ſurrender 
the caſtle, five of them, diſdaining to be made priſoners, 
attempted to cut their w — the beſiegers camp, 
where three of them — . in the noble . un- 
equal conteſt. 

The pariſh church, which ſtands near the caſtle, was re- 
markable large, and finely decorated; but received ſo much 
damage in the civil wars, that a part, and even that no more 
than the ſhell, is left ſtanding. It is a handſome Gothic 
building in the form of a croſs, having a tower in the 
center. This tower was formerly crowned with a mag- 
nificent lanthorn, enriched with carved work : but it was 
ſo much damaged by a cannon ſhot, during the ſiege of 
the caſtle, that it was ſoon after blown down, and ſoon 
after the ſurrender of the caſtle, the parliament granted a 
thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by the fall of the materials of 
the caſtle, to the town of Pontefract, towards repairing 
their public place of worſhip. Part of this grant was pro- 
bably applied for erecting a plain octagon building upon 
the tower, and which finiſhes the whole in a manner not 
diſagreeable, though far inferior to the former. In the 
north-weſt corner of the tower, are two circular flights 
of ſtairs, winding about the ſame center, with ſeparate 
entrances below, and diſtinct landing places above. 
The inhabitants ſtill continue to bury in the church- 
yard, but divine ſervice is performed in a chapel adjoin- 
ing to the market place, which is very ſpacious z the 
town-hall is at the bottom of the market-place. Here is 
a charity ſchool for twenty-four boys, and twelve girls. 
Pontefract had both a college and an hoſpital, ſoon 
after the conqueſt. In the caſtle already mentioned 
Ilbert de Lacy founded a chapel, and dedicated it to St. 
Clement. It was afterwards made collegiate, conſiſted of 
a dean, and three prebendaries, and was conſidered as a 
royal free chapel at the time of the diſſolution. 

Here was a Cluniac priory founded, in the time of 
William Rufus, by Robert de Lacy. It was dedicated 
to St. John the Evangeliſt, and its annual revenues at 
the diſſolution amounted to three hundred and thirty 
ſeven pounds, fourteen ſhillings and eight pence. 

T he ſame Robert Lacey founded here, in the time of 
I. an hoſpital, which he dedicated to St. Nicholas. 
At the time of the ſuppreſſion a chaplain and thirteen 
poor perſons reſided in this hoſpital, and the annual re- 
venues amounted to ninety-ſeyen pounds, thirteen ſhil- 
lings and ten- pence. N 
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- Bmund La ty, cart of Lincoln; who died in 1257, 


founded a priory of Carmelites, or White friars, in this 


town. . 


e, 


Mere was alſo 2 houſe of Black friars before the yeat 
12665 faid:to have been foundrd by one Simon Piper. 


Here was likewiſe a lazar-houſe, built about the year | 


1286, and dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. 5 
In the eighen year of Edward HI. one William de 


Tabourer obtained the king's licence to found an hoſ- 


future 


pita} here for a chaplain. It was dedicated to the Vir- 


ein Mary: 
About the year 2385, Sit Robert Knolles, and Con- 


ſtance his wife founded here a college or chauntry for | 


1 maſter and ſix chaplains or fellows, and an alms-houſe 
22 to it, for a maſter, two chaplains, and thirteen 
n und women. This foundation was dedicated to 
e Trinity, and endowed at the ſupprefſion with yearly 
reventics'anjounting to two hundred pounds, five ſhil- 
Menden kent. LITE parliament; bes 
weekly market on Saturday, and ſeveral annual fairs, 
Viz!” St. Andrew's fair; on the firſt Saturday in Decem- 
ber; Twenty day fair, the firſt Saturday after the twen- 
with day from" Chriſtmas; Candlemas fair, the firſt Sa- 
tutday after February the -thirteenth, St. Gile's fair, 
de Hiſt Saturday after September the twelfth ; and all 
the” other moveable fairs, viz: Palm-Sunday, Low- 
Sunday, and Trinity-Sunday, to be held on the Saturday 
Before each of thoſe days reſpectiveſy. The fortnight 
fairs will always be on the Saturday next after 
Vork fortnight fairs as uſual. The hew for horſes, 
formerly cafled Palm-Sunday ſhew, will always for the 
in on the fifth of February. zee 


42" Methley, the ſeat of lord Mexborough, about fix 
flees From this town, is fitted up and furniſhed in fo 
eh manner; as to attract the attention of travellers. 
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ments of the bed 


: mak light Lale 


temark in general, that the articles of carvin 
©: Itig-'are- done throughout the houſe with much elegance; 
the doors, door-caſes, window-frames, pannels, &c. 


neral 


The ground floor conſiſts of a veſtibule, a dining- room, 
and a drawing- room; the firſt thirty-ſeven by twenty - 
ſeven, with 2 — bow window; the ſecond thirty- 
ſeven by twenty-five, hung with crimſon damaſk, the 
*ornarnents:carved/and-gilt: the ceiling in compartments, 
Srnamenited'in green, gold, and white. The chimney- 
ece very bandfome; the cornice, &c. of white marble, 
Frieze of Siena, with white ſcrolls on it; and ſup- 
ported by Ionic pillars of Siena: the door and window 
caſes of white and gold; the cornice of the ſame, and 
the friere green and gold, very elegant. The frames 
of the glaſſes, ſetters, chairs, &c. carved and richly gilt. 
© Upon the firft floor are three apartments: the green 
velvet bed- chamber, nineteen by eighreen. The chim- 
"ney-piece, Corinthian pillars of Siena marble, with gilt 


capitals. The crimſon 'damaſk room, twenty-three by 
': eighteen; the ceiling white and gold in compartments, 
with feſtoons of gilding in them in a light and elegant 


taſte; the chimney- piece white and Siena marble ; in 
the center, doves in baſs-relief, very fine. The orna- 
ilt carving ; and the window curtains 
covered with ſcrolls of the ſame in an elegant taſte : ad- 


Joining; a ſmall dreſſing- room, the ceiling gilt ſcrolls on 
A lea 


white, light and pleaſing. The chintz-room, 
twenty frre hteen, the ceiling in compartments 
of gilding, in a very pretty taſte. 


Here are two large and very fine India figures, above a 


3 bigh, in glaſs-caſes. A dreſſing - room, eighteen 
dy tw 


up- We ſhould 


elve, neatly as well as richly fitt 
and gild- 


are ornamented in this manner; the ceilings are in ge- 
elegantly executed, the ſcrolls of gilding, not 


crowded, but light and neat as well as rich, and the 


furniture | 


- 


. - 


From Methley, we went to Temple Newſham, the 


ſeat of Lord Irwin; whoſe collection of pictures is not | 


dbuly capital, but very numerous. The following are 
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E which ſtruek us the moſt. We cannot add the maſ- 


ters, as the perſon who ſhews the houſe, knows neither 
the ſubject, or painter of ſcarce an 

to be regretted, when a catalogue is 6 
the information of the curious traveller; one advantage 


a circumſtance 
eaſily written for 
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a 12+ ©. 
however attends it, which is 'th2 certainty, that one's 
remarks are mere feelings, and never the praiſe or cen- 
ſure which the world attaches to names. | 
In the breakfaſt room, thirty-two by twenty-ſeven, are, 
A Baichanalian-piece ; The attitude of the naked wo- 
man, in the front ground, fine; and the figures well 
. deſigned. - | 7 
An Aſtrologer. Very fine. | 
In the crimſon damaſk bed-chamber. 
Preſent Dutcheſs of Grafton; a portrait. 
. firſt ſight of this picture will extort from you, 
% Grace was in all her ſteps, heaven in her eye: 
In eve ure, Gignity and love. 
The wh e figure excellent. The attitude aftoniſh- 
ingly ſpirited and elegant ; the air of the head, the 
beauty of the face and hair, inimitable, An ex- 


v 


gquiſite piece. 8 
Landſcape with figures. The woman in white, good; 
the N bad. wht 
n 'y 

a an Fe 3 
Dead Game. Code. | r 
Landſcape. We apprehend by Baſſan. Strong but ugly 
expreſſion. | | 15 | 
Sea-piece. Fine. £ 495 | 
| In the green drefling-room. 


| Landſcape. Rocks, and every thing green. 
A ftorm, Fine. SLE e 
A large battle- piece. Strong expreſſion; ſuppoſed by 
| or gognone. 
Group of horſemen, with rocks. 
Salvator Roſa. B. | 
Lot and his daughters. Colours and attitudes very fine. 
Battle - piece. Spirited, 5 | 
Ditto. Ditto. | 
Sleeping woman; ſatyrs, &c, Good: In the ſtyle of 
Rubens. | | 
Landſcape. Middling. | 
In the blue damaſk drefling-room. © 
Charity and her three children introduced; the 
brilliancy of the colours exceeding fine; the boys 
very well done. : | | 
Cephalus and Procris. Fine. 
Two battle-pieces. Round ones; amazingly 
Two pieces of dead game. Inimitable. 
Two ſmall pieces on copper. In'one a decollation by a 
female figure, with a cymeter in her hand: perhaps 
Holephernes. The colours and finiſhing exquiſite, 
Landſcape. A water-fall; very fine. | | | 
Group of boys. Inimitable. | 
Sea- piece. | | 
Two ſmall pictures, groups of horſemen, Very fine: 
the ſpirited manner of Salvator and Borgognone. 


A calm. Pretty). : 
A large landſcape. Rocks and trees dark, but ex- 
fine room, one hundred and 


The wild manner of 


ſpirited, 


preſſive. 
In the gallery, a very 

__ by twenty eight, are | 

wo large battle-pieces. Exceeding fine. 

Landſcape under one of the above, a calm evening. 
Very finez the boor on an aſs, exquiſitely done; 
colours, expreſſion, attitude, and cattle excellent. 

Ditto. Its companion. The figures, rocks, and broken 

; trees admirable, | 

Group of horſemen on a bridge, The lights ftrong ; 

and the expreſſion ſpirited. _ a | 

Its Companion. Ditto. * 6 

Storm 'among racks ; and the companion. 

- expreſſion. - 1 | 

Fruit. Excellently done, | 

A baptiſm, Very fine colours. RIVOLY IN 

Deſcent from the Croſs. This is in the ſtile of Albert 
Durer: The minute expreſſion reſulting from high 
finiſhing, amazing; but the draperies (except the 

gauze linen) dreadful. | 

Battle at ſea, Very fine. 5 

Two rocks with figures. Very wild and dark, but 
nobly touched: If they are not by Salvator, they 
are worthy of him. | | 


Sapeiclog 
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Large piece of birds, Spirited; the colours excellent. 
Two large pieces, a ſtorm among rocks, and a raging 


torrent. A wild and very noble expreſſion. 
Holy rnd In the ſtile of Carlo Marratt; the boy 
admirably fine, Her countenance good, but the 


draperies heavy and diſguſting. | 

Large landſcape. | In a dark ſtile; but the light through 
the trees, and on the woman very fine: the general 
blueiſh caſt unnatural], | 

Hunting the wild-boar. Strong expreſſion. 

Two pieces of fruit, &c. Very fine. 

Two landſcapes. In the ſtile of Pou/me. 

Landſcape with rocks and buildings. The tree on the 
left ſide, exquiſite: the keeping fine. 

Its companion, Trees and buildings excellent. 

Prometheus. Great. 


A large ſhip-wreck. Amazingly ſpirited in the figures; | 


and a general horror nobly expreſſed. 

A water-fall. Its companion: the figures, trees, and 

eneral wildneſs, exceedingly fine. | | 

A landſcape ; under ditto, Admirably fine. The ge- 
neral effect of the clear obſcure : the calm majeſty 
of the ſcene; the ſpirit of the figures, architec- 
ture, &c. incomparable: worthy the pencil of 
Pouſine. 

Portrait of a Scotch lord. Excellent expreſſion. 

Ditto of Mr. Scarborough. Good. 

Ditto of a man writing. Great expreſſion; in the man- 

ner of Rembrandt. * 

Fruit-ſhop, Excellent. 

Jane Shore. The minute expreſſion of the naked, and 
the gauze drapery is aſtoniſhingly fine. The 
finiſhing of the breaſts and limbs, ſurprizing. 

Europa, It ſeems in the ſtile of Rubens; fine. 
colours excellent. 

A ſupper. The lights, and ugly expreſſion, fine: it is 

in the manner of Schalken. 

Moſes ſtriking the rock. The colours bad; the group, 
and figures quite Dutch. 

Shadrech, Meſhach, and Abednego. Prodigious fine. 

T'wo boys heads. Amazingly fine ; the turn, attitude, 

and expreſſion great. 

Two pieces of horſes. Fine. 

Portrait of the Earl of Holland. Admirable. 

Holy Family. A large picture in the ſtile of Rubens. 
Nothing can be 
one is inimitable; the head and face of the Vir- 
gin very fine, but ſomewhat too elegant for Rubens, 
A very capital picture, 

Two ſmall battles, 

A dead Chriſt. Amazingly fine, 

Two ſea-pieces, Fine. 

Architecture. An arch and a landſcape through it. 
The arch fine, 

. A prieſt holding a crucifix. Excellent, | 

Joſeph and our Saviour. Fine; ſomething in the man- 
'ner of Carlo Marratt. 

Rachel, Joſeph and Benjamin. Fine, but unpleafing. 

Architecture and figures. Exceedingly fine. 

Chriſt praying in the garden. 'The celouring and atti- 
tude inimitable; but the lights unnaturally dif- 
fuſed: ſhould ſuppoſe it of the ſchool of 
Carrach. 

Its companion. A figure praying; vile drapery; but 
the reſt fine. 

Lord Irwin. Very good 

A group of dancing boys: finiſhed with a glow and 
brilliancy, beyond expreſſion. The attitudes ex- 
quiſite: the colours aſtoniſhingly fine; the. land- 
ſcape beautiful; but the lights ſtrangely diffuſed. 

Diana, in two pieces. Clumſey as ever Rubens painted, 

Portrait of Sir Arthur Ingram. Good; but a wretched 
attitude, 

A fruit-piece, Fine. 

A ſmall picture of many figures. It ſomewhat reſem- 
— the manner both of Borgognone and Baſſan; 

ne. 

Its companion, a woman reading. Quite Dutch ideas, 
figures and drapery. 

Cattle-piece; (over the library door). Fine. 
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Architecture; (under the large ſea- piece). Very fins 
and bold. | 

The library is a very handſome room, divided by 
Corinthian pillars. It is twenty-four ſquare. In the 
chapel is an altar- piece, ſomewhat curious: a laſt ſupper. 
The figure of Chriſt has the countenance of a clown ; 
the group is - wretched ; one of the apoſtles is in a tye- 
— and another's hair would do exceedingly well for a 

ag. 

At Byron, the ſeat of Sir John Ramſden, are ſeveral 
pictures, which will give no ſlight entertainment to 
thoſe who are fond of painting: among others here are, 
in the dining-room, thirty-ſix by twenty-five, 
Rubens. Boys, with a feſtoon of fruit by Snyders. Moſt 

capital; nothing can be finer than the attitudes 
and ſweet expreſſion of the boys. The group is 
ſketched with all imaginable elegance. The faces 
and hair incomparable. 

Spaniels on the ſcent. An admirable ſpirit in the at- 
titudes of the dogs. The partridge in the air 

very fine. 

A water-fall with rocks. Amazingly fine. The foam 
of the water incomparable; the rock nobly ma- 
jeſtic; the colours excellent; the figures fine and 
well placed; their attitudes ſtriking; and the ge- 
neral keeping and brilliancy very pleaſing. I ſhould 
ſuppoſe it by Pouſine. | at | 

Water-fowl Fine, 

A Muſician, It is Titian in that character; ſaid at 
Kiveton (where is another) to be by himſe}f. The 
colours and attitudes are good : the diffuſion of 
light bad, 

An hunting-piece. The ſpirit of the dogs excellently 
catched; the colouring is likewiſe good. But the 
figures are thrown into a corner, as if they had 
nothing to do with the ſport ; but cattle was the 
painter's forte. 

In the drawing-room, thirty by ſixteen. 
A large landſcape, Cattle going over a bridge; incom- 

parably fine: the colours very lively, without being 
tawdry, The general brilliancy excellent. The 
tree amazingly fine: the cattle good: the figures 
elegantly grouped : the bridge, water, &c. inimi- 
table, It may be called, La belle Nature, — 
Perhaps by Zuccarelli.— Under it, 

Dead game. The partridge very natural. 

Landſcape. A glowing heat; very fine: the finiſhing 
exquiſite ; light through the trees, fine. 

Fruit with a tankard, &c, Very well done. 

A fox with a dead fowl. Excellent, 

A dead hare, &c. fine, The greyhound's head good ; 
but not curioſity enough in his noſe. 

Two landſcapes. (Over the doors) Fine. The figures 
elegantly grouped : that of the lake and trees very 
pleaſing. 

A large battle, Great fire and ſpirit. 

Two ſmall landſcapes. Colours admirable ; the rocks 
and foreſt ſublimely grand. 

Butterflies and leaves. Exceedingly well finiſhed. 

A Nativity. Very graceful and pleaſing; the Virgin's 
countenance fine, and her attitude eaſy and natu- 
ral, If the hands are any rule to judge by, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe this piece by Parmegiano. 

A Venetian Proſpect. Brilliant and fine, It is in Ca- 
naletti's manner. 

Two pieces, companions; one of fruit-women : the 
colours very good. The other, A woman milking 
a goat, &c. fine; but not ſo brilliant, But the 
cattle very well done. 

Marchioneſs of Rockingham (over the chimney.) The 
attitude elegant, and drapery good. 

Two Heads ; Oliver Cromwell, and another, its com- 
panion. 

Caſtleford, near Pontefract, appears to have been the 
Legiolium, or Legitium, of the Romans, and ſtands 
upon a Roman military way that runs from Doncaſter 
to Aberworth. Vaſt quantities of Roman coins have, 
at different times, been dug up here, and are called by 


| the inhabitants of this neighbourhood, Saracens heads, 


From Ferry-bridge, within a mile of Pontefract, ex- 
I i tends 
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tends a large ſtone cauſeway, about a mile in length, 
to u villa 
of king Edward I. was forced to retire as ſhe was hunt- 
ing, and was delivered of a ſon, called from the village, 
Thomas of Brothert on; this ſon was afterwards created 
earl of Norfolk, and marſhal of England. Not far from 


the church is a piece of ground of twenty acres, ſur- 


rounded with a trench, and a wall, where, as tradition 

informs us; Rood the houſe in which the queen was de- 

livered ; and the tenants are obliged by tenure to keep 
it ſurrounded by a wall of ſtone. 

Me arrived next at Snath, a ſmall inconſiderable town, 

one hundred and ſeventy five miles from London ; but 

by means of the navigation of the rivers Are and Don, 
near the conflux of which it ſtands, is rendered a town 
of good trade. Here was anciently a ſmall Benedic- 
tine priory, ſubordinate to the convent at Selby, found- 

ed by Girard, archbiſhop of York, about the year 1106. 

Here is -a weekly market held on Friday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. the firſt Friday in April, Auguft the 
tenth, for cattle, horſes and pedlary; and the firſt Friday 
in September for cattle and horſes. 

At Drax, north-eaſt of Snath, William Paynell, in 
the time of _ I. founded a priory of Black canons, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, and valued upon the diflolu- 

tion at one hundred and four pounds, fourteen ſhillings, 

and nine-pence per annum. 

North-weſt of this town, at a place called Temple 
Hurſt, Ralph de Haſtings, in 1152, founded a precep- 
of Knights Templers. | | 
horn, the next town through which we paſſed, is 
fituated upon the river Don, one hundred and ſixty- 
one miles from London, and contains nothing worthy 
of note except having a weekly market on Wedneſday, 
and two annual fairs, which laſt three days each, viz, 
the firſt Monday, Tueſday and Wedneſday after June 


the eleventh, and the firſt Monday, Tueſday and Wed- 
neſday N the eleventh, for black cattle, horſes 


At a l diſtance to the north-eaſt of Thorn, lies a 
iſh and fenny tract of country called Marſhland, 
ded by the Don, the Idle, the Ouſe and other 
rivers, in which are frequently dug up great quantities 
of fir and oak trees. Their depth under ground is from 
one to two yards: the roots are found in various di- 
rections, from which ſome of the trees ſeem to have been 
cut off, others broken, and others burnt, In the laſt 
— large canals were made for draining this ſpot of 
ound, in digging which were found gates, ladders, 
ammers, ſhoes, and other ſuch things; together with 
the entire body of a man, at the bottom of a turf-pit, about 
four yards deep; his hair and nails not decayed. Here 
were alſo found ſeveral Roman coins; and from theſe 
cixcumftances, and the ſubterraneous wood before-men- 
tioned; it conjectured that this, and other ſuch places, 
were anciently foreſts, in which the Britons had taken 
uge, and which were on that account cut down and 
burnt: by the Romans. | | 
From Snath we paſſed on to Selby, a populous town 
ſitusted on the river Ouſe, one hundred and ſeventy 
two miles from London. It is a place of conſiderable 
trade; on which account ſeveral merchants make it their 
reſidence. Here is a handſome church; but in 1690, 
part of it, with half of its beautiful ſteeple, ſuddenly fell 
down; it has, however, long ſince been rebuilt. Here 
isa charity- ſchool ; and one Mr, Rayner fome years 
left one hundred pounds for teaching the children, 
| This town is remarkable for having been the birth place 
of king Henry I. on which account tis ſaid, his father, 
William the Conqueror, in the year 1069, founded a 
noble abbey here for Benedictine monks, dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. German, and rated, upon the ſuppreſ- 
ſion, at ſeven hundred and twenty-nine pounds, twelve 
ſhillings and ten-pence per annum. 

Selby has a weekly market on Monday, and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. Eaſter Tueſday, June the twenty- ſecond, 
and October the tenth, for cattle, wool, tin and copper 
ware, | 
We next proceeded to Sherborne, a populous town, 
about half a mile ia length, and one hundred and ſe- 


dalled Brotherton, whither Margaret, wife 


ern 


venty- ſix miles from London. It is ſuppoſed to have 
derived its name from the clearneſs of the rivulet which 
runs by it, or rather from Scire, a diviſion, it bein 

ſituated on a brook, on the borders of the Elmer, 
King Athelſtan gave it to the ſee of York, whoſe biſhops 
had formerly a palace here, In the year 1645, a battle 
was fought here between the forces of king Charles I. 
and the Parliament. | | | | 

Robert Hungate, Eſq, a moſt zealous proteſtant, 
founded an hoſpital or ſchool in this town, for twenty. 
four poor orphans, who are allowed each five pounds 
a year for their maintenance, in lodging, board, and 
cloathing, from ſeven to fifteen years of age, and then 
according to their reſpective genius's are put out ap- 
prentices, or ſent to the univerſity ; the proviſion made 
for the whole of this charity, including the mainte- 
nance of the hoſpital, and the allowance of forty marks 
a year for four poor ſcholars at St. John's College 
Cambridge, amounts to two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. | | 
There is a Roman way very high raiſed from hence 
to Aberford. Here is a good harbour for barges at the 
conflux of the Wherfe and Ouſe; and this place is re- 
markable for having plenty of cherries. 

In the year 1131 here was an hoſpital dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen. 

Sherborn has a weekly market on Friday, and an an- 
nual fair, held October the ſixth for flax and horſes. 

We next proceeded on our way to Aberforth, or 
Aburford, a ſmall incenſiderable town, two hundred 
and ten miles from London, ſituated on the great Roman 
cauſeway ; which, between this and Caſtleford- bridge, 
appears as intire as at its firſt making, though near one 
thouſand fix hundred years ago; under the town runs 
the river Cock, and near it is ſtill to be ſeen the foun- 
dation of an eld caſtle, called by the inhabitants Caſtle 
Cary. This town is famous for nothing but a manu- 
awe of pick... p 8 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday, and four an- 
nual fairs, viz. the laſt Wedneſday in April, the laſt 
Wedneſday in May, the laſt Wedneſday in October, 
and the Wedneſday after October the eighteenth, for 
horſes, black cattle and ſheep. _ 

At Hedley, north of Aberforth, Ypolitus de Bram, 
in the reign of king Henry I. founded a priory of Bene- 
dictine monks, a cell to the monaſtery of the trinity 
at York. * ä | | | 

From Aberforth we continued our journey to Tad- - 
caſter, advantageouſly ſituated for the reception of tra- 
vellers on the ſouth fide of the river Wherfe, where 
the road from Cheſter, and that from Cambridge to 
York meet. It is an ancient town, one hundred and 
eighty-two miles from London; and is generally ſup- 
poſed to be the Calcatia of the Romans; ſeveral Ro- 
man coins have been dug up here, the marks of a trench 
are ſtill viſible round the town, and here is the plat- 
form of an old caſtle, or fort, out of the ruins of which, 
about one hundred and forty years ago, a fine ſtone 
bridge was rebuilt over the neighbouring river Wherfe. 
Some, however, are of opinion that Newton Kyme, 
near Tadcafter, was the Roman Calcaria: it ſtands 
upon the military way that runs through Holensford ; 


and many Roman coins, urns, and other remains of 


Roman antiquity, have been dug up at this place. 
The name Calcaria is derived from the lime-ſtone ſoil 
in this neighbourhood, which the Romans called Calx. 

Dr. Oglethorp, biſhop of Carliſle, who, for want of 
a proteſtant archbiſhop, ſet the crown on the head of 
queen Elizabeth, but was afterwards deprived of his 
biſhoprick for adhering to popery, founded a free ſchool, 
and hoſpital here, dedicated to Jeſus Chriſt, called the 
ſchool and hoſpital of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt of Tadcaſter, and endowed the ſchool with forty 
pounds a year, and the hoſpital, with revenues for twelve 
poor people, each to have one ſhilling a week, f 

In the civil wars this town was ſeized for the 
parliament, but abandoned again on the approach of a 
ſuperior force. Here was a monaſtery about the year 


655, of which we have no particular account. 
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This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, but no 
annual fair, By. 

At Nun-Appleton, eaft of Tadcaſter, Adelis, or 
Alice de St. Quintino, about the end of the reign of 
king Stephen, founded a Ciſtertian nunnery, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and St. John the Apoſtle and Evan- 
geliſt, Here was a prioreſs and thirteen or fourteen nuns, 
who, at the time of the diſſolution, were poſſeſſed of re- 
venues to the amount. of ſeven-three pounds, nine ſhil- 
lings and ten-pence per annum. 

North of Tadcaſter at a place called Helagh-park, 
was an hermitage, which was converted to. a monaſtery 
of regular canons, dedicated to St John the Evange- 
lit by Bertram Haget, before the year 1203. About 
the time of the diſſolution, here were fourteen cannons, 
who had revenues to the value of. ſeventy-two pounds, 
ten ſhillings and ſeven-pence per annum. : 

Leeds, the next town we viſited, is ſo called by a 
variation of the word Loyder, generally ſuppoſed to 
have been derived from Lead, which ſignifies a people 
or nation, and might poſſibly be applied to this place, 
from its having been populous in the time of the Saxons. 
Others however ſuppoſe the original derivation of the 
name Leeds to. have come from the Britiſh word 
Llwydd, a pleaſant fituation, 

This town is ſituated on the north fide of the river 
Aire, over which it has a magnificent ſtone- bridge ex- 
tending to the ſuburbs, which are very large. It is a 
ſpacious, wealthy, populous and ouring town, one 
hundred and eighty one miles from London, and was 
incorporated by king Charles I. under a chief alder- 
man, nine burgeſſes, and twenty aſſiſtants; but at pre- 
ſent it is governed under a charter of king Charles II. 
by 2 mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty - four aſſiſtants. 
Here are three churches, one of which only, dedicated 
to St. Peter, is parochial ; this is a ſpacious, ſtrong, ve- 
nerable and very ancient pile, built in the form of a 


cathedral, with à tower. riſing from the middle with 


eight bells in it; the walls are of free ſtone, and the 


roof, which is almoſt _— covered with lead, ſup- 


rted by three rows of ſolid Gothic pillars, In the in- 
fide, the ceiling is adorned with fine painting, the ſub- 
ject of which is the delivering of the law to Moſes, 
beautifolly executed in freſco by Parmentiere, who vo- 
luntarily gave this ſpecimen of his art, in gratitude for 
the encouragement he had met with here. The other 
church, called St. John's, was built in the year 1634, 
at the charge of John Harriſon, Eſq. a native of this 
town, who likewiſe endowed it with eighty pounds a 
year, and ten pounds to keep it in repair; and near it 
erected a houſe for the miniſter. The third was built a 
few years ago; and is an elegant ſtructure, with a ſpire 
ſteeple, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. In the year 
1691, a preſbyterian meeting-houſe was built here, which 
is called the New Chapel. In the town and ſuburbs are 
ſeveral others; but this is allowed to be the beſt meet- 
ing-houſe in the north of England. Here is a free- 
ſchool built by Mr. Harriſon above-mentioned, to which 
Mr. Lawſon, mayor of the town, in 1669, added a 
library. The ſame benevolent gentleman, Mr. Har- 
riſon, likewiſe founded an hoſpital here for the relief of 
ſuch poor perſons who bore the character of having been 
honeſt and induſtrious; and endowed it with eighty 
pounds a year, beſides ten pounds for a maſter to read 
prayers: he likewiſe erected a ſtately market-croſs, and 
the ſtreets called New-ſtreet, the rents of which he 
appropriated to pious uſes. In the year 1699, alder- 
man Sykes of this town, built a work-houſe of free- 


ſtone, where pocr children are taugnt to mix wool, and 


perform other eaſy parts of that manufacture; and part 
of the ſame building has been uſed many years as an hoſ- 
pital for aged poor, Here are beſides three alms-houſes, 
built by Mr, Lancelot Iveſon, who was mayor of the 


town in the year 1695, and two charity-ſchools, in 
which an hundred boys are taught, maintained and de- 
cently cloathed in blue. There is a houſe in this town, 
which, from being the firſt brick building erected in it, 
is called Red-hall, It was built by Mr. Metcal:, an 
alderman of Leeds, and in it king Charles I. had an 
apartment, ſtill known by the name of the King's Cham- 
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ber. At the weſt end of the town formerly ſtood a caſtle 
wherein king Richard II. was impriſoned before he was 
conveyed to Pontefract. This caſtle was beſieged by 
king Stephen an his march into Scotland, but when 
it was demoliſhed does not appear. There was alſo a 
park, of which the name is ſtill kept up, though it has 
been long ſince turned into incloſures. Sanne 
Here are two magnificent halls, both built about the 
year 1714; one for white cloths, ſupported by pillars 
and arches, which form a quadrangle like the Royal 
Exchange, with an handſome cupola, and a bell on the 
top, to give notice when the market for theſe fort of 
goods begin. The other is the guild or moot hall, the 
front of which is built likewiſe on arches, with ruſtic 
coins and tabling ; where in a nich is placed a fine white 


marble ſtatue of queen Anne, executed by Mr, Car- 


penter at the expence of alderman Milner. 

Leeds has been long famous for the woolen manu- 
facture, which its merchants, and thoſe of York, and 
Hull, ſhip off for Holland, Hamburgh, and the north, 
The cloth market was formerly kept on the bridge; at 
which time there was a cuſtom practiſed by the inn- 
keepers, of giving the clothers a refreſhment, which 
they called the bridge-end, or brig-ſhot, and conſiſted 
of a pot of good ale, a noggin of pottage, and a trencher 
of roaſt or boiled meat, which coſt no more than two- 
pence, The trade being now conſiderably increaſed, 
the market is kept in a long ſtreet, called High- ſtreet, 
or Bridgate; where, every market day in the morning, 
numbers of treſſels are ranged and covered with boards, 
which form a temporary counter ; and upon the ringing 
of the market bell, which is done at fix o'clock in the 
ſummer, and ſeven in the winter, the clothiers, who are 
by this time aſſembled in the inns, bring out their cloth. 
When the bell ceaſes, the chapmen enter the market, 
where they match their patterns, and treat for the cloth 
in as few words as poſſible, and thoſe ſpoken in a low 
voice; by which means all noiſe and diſturbance is pre- 
vented, one dealer does not interrupt another, the 
greateſt: good order and regularity is preſerved, and 
twenty-thouſand pounds worth of cloth is frequently 
bought up in an hours time. 

If a merchant has bidden a clothier a price, and he 
will not take it, he may go after him to his houſe, and 
tell him he has — of it, and is willing to let 


him have the cloth; but they are not to make any 
new agreement for it, as that would be removing the 


market from-the ſtreet, to the merchant's houſe. 

At half an hour after eight o'clock the bell rings a 
ſecond time, upon which the clothiers and their chap- 
men retire with their treſſels, and make robm for the 
linen-drapers, hard-ware-men, ſhoe-makers, ' Fwilte 
and other trades: at the ſame time the ſhamBles are 
well furniſhed with all forts of fiſh and fleſh, and'five 


hundred horſe loads of apples have been bought up here 


in a day. This place trades not only in theſe com- 


modities, to York, Hull, and Wakefield, by the river 


Are, but likewiſe furniſhes the city of York with coals, 


The principal manufacture is of broad cloths, from 


one ſhilling and eight pence to twelve ſhillings a yard; 


but chiefly of four ſhillings and fix-pence, or five ſhil-- 
lings. Good hands might earn at this branch half 2a 
guinea a week the whole year round, if fully employed; 


but as that is not at preſent the caſe, they do not get 
above eight ſhillings. A boy of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age earns about four ſhillings a week; ſome wo- 
men earn as much by weaving as the men. What they 
call offal work, which is the inferior branches, ſuch as 
picking, rinting, *&c. are paid one penny an hour. 

But beſides this manufacture of broad cloth, there 
are ſome ſhalloons, and large quantities of ſtuffs made 
at Leeds, particularly Scotch camblets, grograms, bur- 
dets, ſome calimancoes, &c. The weavers earn from 
five to twelye ſhillings a week; boys of thirteen ar four. 
teen, five. ſhillings a week: but they cannot work in 
bad weather, Dreſſers earn, from one to three ſhillings 
2 day, but are not fully employed. The women by 
weaving ſtuffs, earn three ſhillings and fix-pence, or 
four ſhillings a week. Wool-combers, from fix-ſhil- 
lings to twelve ſhillings a week. 'The ſpinning trade is 

conſtant, 
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conſtant, and the women earn about two ſhillings and 
{x-pence, or three ſhillings a week; girls of thirteen 
cr fourteen, one ſhilling and eight pence a week: a boy 
of cight or nine, has two-pence half-penny a day ; and 
of fix years old, a penny. 

Leeds is famous for Rs medicinal ſprings; one of 
which, called St. Peter's-well, is remarkable cold, and 
has proved very beneficial in rheumatiſms, rickets, and 
other complaints; and another, called Eyebright-well, 
has frequently been fcund uſeful in diſorders of the 


ES. 

„ 52 has two weekly markets held on Tueſday and 
Saturday, and two annual fairs, viz. July the tenth, for 
horſes and hardware; and November the eighth, for 
cattle, horſes and hard-ware. 

At Temple-Newſom, ſouth-eaſt of Leeds, William 
de Villiers, in the reign of king Henry II. founded a 
preceptory of Knights Templars. 2 

In a wood called the wood of Elmet, not far from 
Leeds, there was a monaſtery about the year 730; and 
to the eaſt of this town, at a place called Widkitk, is 


a church, dedicated to St. Mary, in which William, 


earl of Warren, Ralph Liſle, and William, his ſon, 
in the time of Henry I. placed ſome Black canons, 
who were ſubordinate to the priory of Neftle, and at 
the ſuppreſſion had revenues to the amount of forty- 
ſeven pounds and four-pence per annum. 

At Barnaldſweck, not far from Settle, Henry de 
Lacy, in the year 1147, placed a convent of Ciftertian 
monks from Fountain; but this place proving inconve- 
nient for them, in five or fix years afterwards, they 
were removed to Kirkftal, north of Leeds, where, in 
the year 1152, they erected a fine abbey, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and endowed upon the diſſolution 
wit yearly revenues worth three hundred and twenty- 
nine pounds, two ſhillings and eleven-pence. 

Having viewed Leeds, we continued our journey, and 
next arrived at Wakefield, a large, well-built, populous 
town, which, though no corporation, is ſaid to contain 
more inhabitants than the city of York. It is fituated 
on the river Calder, in a fruitful ſoil, one hundred and 
ſeventy-two miles from London ; and conſiſts of three 
great ſtreets, which meet in a center near the church, 
which is a very large and lofty gothic ſtructure. The 
body of it was repaired in the year 1724, but the 
ſpire, which is one of the moſt lofty in the county, re- 
mains in its, original ſtate. This church is endowed, 
by lady Campden, with eighty pounds a year for a 
weekly lecture; and here is a charity ſchool for ſixty 
three children, ſupported. by the inhabitants, the boys of 
which have yearly, at Chriſtmas, coats and caps. A 
ſpacious market place might be erected here, where the 
three capital ſtreets meet; but at preſent here is only a 
ſmall area round the market croſs, which is a very ele- 
gant building, being an open colonade of the Doric 
order, ſupported by a dome, to which you aſcend by an 
open circular flight of ſtairs, in the center of the build- 
ing, which brings you to a room that receives light from 
a. turret on the top. This might with propriety be cal- 
led the town-hall, all buſineſs being - tranſacted here. 
Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over the Calder, from 
which you have an agreeable view to the ſouth-eaſt, 
where, by the fide of the river, riſes a hill covered with 
Wood, at about the diſtance of a mile; this joins to an 
open moor or common, called Heath- moor, upon which 
are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats very pleaſantly ſituated. 
Upon the bridge ſtands a chapel, erected by king 
Edward IV. in memory of his father, Richard, duke 
of York, who was ſlain near this place. This chapel is 
ten yards long, and fix broad, and though very much 
. defaced by time, it appears to have been wrought in a 
very curious manner; it is now uſed as a warehouſe for 
goods. A little above the bridge is a waſb, or dam, 
over which the water rolling, forms a beautiful natural 

caſcade of a conſiderable length. 

Wakefield has been long famous for that branch of 

the woollen manufacture which is called the dreſſing 

trade, The cloths come to this town to be dyed, &c. 

and go through their laſt hands. The men earn, from 

ſix ſhillings a week, in winter, to fourteen ; boys till 
BS 
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they are fourteen or fifteen, from one ſhilling and ſix- 
pence to two ſhillings a week. Around the town are 
many collieries; the men employed in them earn, from 
ten to twelve ſhillings a week. ; 

This town has two weekly markets, held on Thurſ- 
day and Friday; and four annual fairs, viz. July the 
fourth and fifth, a two day fair, the firſt for horſes and 
hard-ware, and the laſt for toys, &c. November the 
eleventh and twelfth, a two day fair likewiſe, the firſt 
for horſes and black cattle, and the laſt for toys, &c. 
If either of theſe days fall on a Sunday, the fair is held 
on the Saturday before. In the neighbourhood of this 
town are annual horſe- races. 

In the .year 1697, were found at Lingwell-gate, not 
far from Wakefield, certain moulds or impreſſions upon 
clay, invented for the purpoſe of counterfeiting the Ro- 
man coin. This place is ſuppoſed to have been origi- 
nally called Lingwell, from . ſome intrenchments called 
Vallum by the Romans, which might have been thrown 
up here by the Lingones, who are known to have been 
quartered at Ilkely; near Skipton, which was the Olicana 
of the Romans, and not far from this place, 

Olicana was rebuilt by Virius Lupus, legate and pro- 
prætor of Britain, in the time of the emperor Severus, 
as appears by the following inſcription upon a ſtone dug 
up here: Im. Severus Av. ET AnTinivs Cas. 
DesTINATVvs RESTITVERVNT, CVRANTE Virio 
LAro LEO. Eox VM. P. R. P. R. 

That the ſecond cohort of the Ligones were quartered 
in this town, appears from an inſcription on an alter 
found here, and dedicated by the captain of that band 
to Verbeia, ſuppoſed to be the goddeſs of the river 
Wherfe. The inſcription is as follows: VErBeiag 
Sacxvm CLopivs FRON TO PRS. Con. II. LION. 

Here is a church, in the well of which is a ſtone, 
with an imperfe&t Roman inſcription. In this church is 
a figure cut in ſtone of Sir Adam Middleton, who lived 
in the reign of king Edward I. and in the church-yard, 
and in ſome other part of the town, are Roman ſtone 
pillars, ſome of which have gravens and inſcriptions. 

At Noſtell, ſouth-eaſt of Wakefield, were a church, 
and houſe of poor hermits, dedicated to St. James. And 
here Robert de Lacy, in the time of William Rufus, 
founded a monaſtery, dedicated to St. Oſwald, in 
which were placed regular canons, of the order of St. 
Auſtin, who had revenues valued upon the ſuppreſſion 
at four hundred and ninety two pounds, eighteen ſhillings 
and two pence per annum. 

At Newland, near Wakefield, king John founded a 
preceptory of the Knights Hoſpitalers of St: John of 
Jeruſalem, which was valued. upon the diflolution at 
two hundred and twenty three pounds, nineteen ſhillings 
and ſeven pence per annum. | | 

Our next viſit was to Huthersfield, or Hotherfield, 
fituated on the bank of the river Calder, one hundred 
ſixty-five miles from London. It is famous for a ma- 
— 7 a of woollen cloth; but contains nothing elſe 
remarkable. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and an annual 
fair held May the twenty- fourth, for lean horned cattle 
and horſes. ; - 

At Almondbury, near this town, are the ruins of a 
Roman work, . conſiſting of ſome remains of a ftone 
caſtle and ramparts, with a triple fortification, ftill 
viſible, and generally ſuppoſed to have been the Cambo- 
nanum of the Romans. 

About three miles from Huthersfield, at a place called 
Kirklees, is a funeral monument of the famous outlaw 
Robin Hood, who lived in the reign of king Richard I. 
with the following inſcription : 

Here undernead dis flaid ſtean 
Lais Robert, earl of Huntingtun, 
Nea arier ver ar hie ſa geud, 
An'piple kauld im Robin Heud. 
Sick utlawz hi an is men 
Vil England niver ſi agen. 
Odiit 24, Kal. Decembris, 1247. 

Reynerus Flandrenſis, in the time of Henry II. found- 
ed a Ciſtertian nunnery here, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and endowed upon the diſſolution with no _— 
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Tthan'thirtcen pounds, "five-ſhilliogs;.and.: four-pence. per 


annum. 191k : 
From Hutcherfield, we paſſed on ta Halifax, ſo ealled 
by a very ctifling variation of its ancient name Halig- 
fax, which, in the old Engliſh language, ſignifies boly- 

hair 3 it was originally called Horton, and its name is 
ſaid to have been changed to Halig-fax by the following 
jucident. A ſecular prieft of this villagejbeing/ violently 


enamoufed. of a young woman, his paſſion at length 


deprived him of his raaſon, and unfortunately meeting 


yer in a retired plate, he mutd her, horridly mangled | 
er body, .and cut off ber head. The head being atter- 


wards, for what - reaſon does not appear, hung up upon 


a yew tree, was ſoon regarded with a ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration, and frequently. viſited - in pilgrimage; but at 


Jength rotting away, the devotion of the vulgar was 


transferred. to the tree, and ſo many branches were con- 


tinually torn off, and tarried away as relicks, that it was 
in time reduced to a bare trunk: this trunk ſucceeded 
to the honours of the tree, as the tree had ſucceeded to 
"thoſe of the head, and the devotees, who ſtill viſited it, 
conceived à notion, that the ſmall fibres in the rind be- 
tween:the body and bark of the tree, were in reality the 
wery hairs of the young woman's head; a miracle now 
became a new object of devotion, and the reſort of pil- 
rims was greater than ever; ſo that in a ſhort time, 
12 a ſmall village roſe a conſiderable town, and ac- 
quired the new name of Halig-fax, -- al 
This town ſtands near the river Calder, on the gen- 
tle deſcent of a hill, one hundred and ninety miles from 
London: + It is zeckoned | the moſt populous, if not the 
largeſt pariſh*in England; and fo long ago as the reign 
of; queen Elizabeth, was able to ſend out twelve thou- 
ſand men to join her forces againſt the rebels, under the 
ear] of Weſtmoreland. Here is a ſtately, venerable old 
church, in which are many extraordinary. monuments, 
moſt of them very ancient. Here are likewiſe twelve 
chapels, and, beſides theſe, ſixteen meeting-houſes, moſt 
of which have bells and burial grounds belonging to 
them. Here is a good hoſpital, founded and endowed in 
the year 1642, by Nathaniel Waterhouſe, Eſq; for twelve 
old people; and a work-houſe for twenty children, the 
overſeer whereof has a ſalary of forty-five pounds a year; 
and the ſame gentleman left a ſalary to the preachers of 
the twelve chapelries. Mr. Crowther, a clothier, alſo 


* 


left ten pounds a year for ever to the poor; and twenty | 


pounds à year to the free: ſchool here, called queen 
Elizabeth's hoe 1 bor; 25 
++ The extraordinary induſtry, ſpirit and ingenuity of 
the inhabitants in the manufacture of cloth, particularly 
kerſeys and ſhalloons, has rendered Halifax one of the 
-woſt flouriſhing towns in England. It has been com- 
-puted that one hundred thouſand pieces of ſhalloon are 
made in a+ year in this town alone; and that one dealer 
Mas traded by commiſſion for ſixty-thouſand pounds per 
annum, to Holland and Hamburgh, in the article of 
_ kerſeys, alone. It is a general obſervation, that the 
inhabitnts of- Halifax are ſo employed in the woollen' 
manufacture, that they ſcarce ſow, more corn than will 
keep their poultry; and that they feed very few oxen or 
en =: d et | | 


p l av TU Won a 
At the: :irſt erecting of. the woollen manufacture in | 


- theſe parte, which was in the .reign of Henry VII. it 
was ſo common a practice to ſteal the cloths as they lay 
out all night upon tenters, that a bye-law, called the 
Halifax was made to prevent them. By this law the 
magiſtrates of Halifax were impowered to paſs and exe- 
cute ſentence of death on all ſuch erimigals as cam 
: Within-eithey of theſe three-raſes, ſo as to make it furtu 
mani ub £1 nom fon ‚ med tn 

Firſt, Hand-habened, that is, when they were taken 
imme einge een e eee e 
- © Secondlyz Back- beroned, that is, when the cloth ſto- 
len was found upon them. rem due 209 | 
; _—_— Confeſſioned, that is, when they owned the 
Amade. Fra zitate, Fons Baton felt hayitine | 
The crime muſt likewiſe have been committed, and 
the criminal apprehended, within the liberties of the 
- foreſt of 7 rs ; and the value of the things ſtolen 
8 c 
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exteed in value.thirteen-pencethalf-penny.,. On.ſuch / 
charge the perſon ſuſpeRed- was, carried: before the hailiff 
of Halifax, ho ſummoned. the frichburghers 115 the ſe · 

NHardwick : 


ſevering his head from his body, in the manner, follow 
ing. Near the town was an engine, in the form of a 
very high gallows ; in the two perpendicular paſts, wers 
grqoves, where, a! heavy, piece of timber, with a ſharp 
ax fixed in it, Was made to ſlide up and down xi 
great eaſe, by means of a pully — a cord. On: 


8 —_ 


day of execution, the convict was. conyeyed.to. the g 
lows, and his neck placed on a block directly ai 5 
ax, which, was drawn up to the top of the gallaws,, and 
fixed by faſtening one end of the rope on which.it was 
ſuſpended to à pin in one of the perpendicular;poſts. 
The pin being removed, upon a 7 of execution, 
ſet the rope at liberty, upon which the ax fell down with 
eat force and velocity, and cut off the crimina]'s head. 
his engine was uſed at Halifax till the year 1629,,when 
— — which ir ood Fe Bets 
ſeep bare 20 this day. n e e 
This law partly gave occaſion to a comman lita: 
or cant f the 1 vagrants of theſe —__ —_= 
they frequently ſay, | „ el au ab: 
 ,', ©. From Hell, Hull, and Haſifax,, G 16) 
The reaſon aſcribed for Hull's, being ſo tre aus to 
beggars, is the rigid diſcipline they 5 ia der 
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town, . where all foreign poor. are whipped, out, and thoſe 


belonging to the town are ſet to wor. i] ab «7/2280 
This town is noted for having been the birth · place of 
John of Halifax, or de Sacro Biſco, the chief mathema- 
tician of the age in which he lived, who was buried, at 
the public expence of the uniyerſity of Paris; and like- 
wiſe of the celebrated Dr. John Tillorſoo, arch bie af 
Canterbury. | 2417 {113 Haitien 0 — 71; 
Halifax has a. weekly, market on Saturday, . 
thronged by prodigious numbers of aa fs, came 
ſell their 5 and purchaſe . proviſions, a It 
has alſo an annual fair, which is held on the twenty- 
fourth of June for horſes; , 1 web 
In the year 1705, ſome gallons of Roman copper gains 
was dug up at Clifton, 2 village on the fouths 3.0 
Halifax, among which were ſome of the emperor Quin» 
tillus, who reigned only ſeventeen; days, And im a ſtone 
quarry at St. Leadon, outh of Ot ey, was found in 
1762, an urn of curious workmanſhip, filled with, burnt 
bones and aſhes. a (. Neun! 
At Staneland, near Halifax, ſeveral Roman, coins 
have been dug up. In 1678, a, very conſi lerable quantity 
of theſe coins was found at Sowerby, not far from gtane- 
land. At Gretland near Sowenby was found 4 yotive 
altar, which trom an inſcription on it, ſeems to haverbeen 
dedicated to the tutelar god of the capital of the Bri- 
ntes. On one ſide is DVI BRIG, ET NVM. GG. 
AVR. AVRELIANVS DD. PRO SE ET SV.S. 
S. M. A. G:S. and on l. ANEONENO * 
GET COsSS. And at Ealand, eaſt, of Halifax, ſever 
bricks have been found inſcribed COH. IIII. 1 
Leaving Halifax we.purſyed our journey, to Bra 
or Bradford, another town, . for the woolen ma- 
n 


- 


nufacture, one hundred and eighty- three miles from 
London. It was garriſoned for the: parliament in the 
civil war, but = for king Charles I. Here is a 
church in which a lecture was founded ang endowed 
with forty pounds à year by Mr. Peter 8 e It 
has a weekly market on, 'Fhurſday, and three annhal 
fairs, viz. March the fourteenth, and fifteenth ; June 
the twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, and 'thirtieth for blac 
cattle: and houſehold furniture; and December the 
twentieth, twenty-firſt, and twenty- ſecond for hogs. 
Giſborn, the next place we viſited, is ſituated on the 
borders of Lancaſhire, dne hundred and eighty-nine 
miles from London: but rent nothing remarkable, 
| except, a weekly market on Monday, and ſever, zpnual 
fairs, via, Eaſter Monday Monday fortyight After 
\ Eaſter ; Monday month afte er; Saturday after 


K F Monday 


— —— — 


* in ix: 


— month from: Faſter, ver booed cattle: Monday 
weeks after Eaſter for 0 und September the 

eighteenth and nineteenth fer black . — pedlary. 
There was indeed formerly à priory of Auguſtine ca- 
nons founded in thiy town by Robert de — in che 
var, 1 ng dedicated to: the Virgin Mary, with 
— vulued upon the diſſolution at bun- | 
en i Wenty-eight ande, Thien nates 1 


* Gicborn we paſſed d Slap "Granted in 
this — that ountaindus tract called raven, near 
bank of the Are, two hundred and twenty- miles 
London. It is a ptetty large well-buift town, bas 
andſeme chutch and 2 1ar-ſchool, to which 
bens We church library, one Mr. Petit, Who had been 
of Beritard's Inn, — ve a valbable 
f 66k. Here is alſo d ſchodl in which | 


Sach muſick” is tavght by the pariſh clerk. One 
ontedmmery, 2 native of Scotland, who at 
the” of one hundred and -twenty-frx years wene about 


lived many years in this town. / — 


. is'a "weekly mafket on Saturday, and ten annual 
fairs, via. March twenty-three, for black cattle and 
; Palm-Sunday eve; for horfes; Kaſter- eve, for 
- Viae —— Bp; fel: Tueſdag after — 
cond Tueſday after ditto, and third Tueſday after 
ditto, for horned cattle ; Whitſun-eve, for lirien cloth 
ans mercer Auguſt the fifch, for horſes and cloth; 

alder "the twentieth, for horned cattle ;" and: No- 
Water eh the twenty- ſecond for horſes, cloth and pedlary. 
M Em „ near Skipton; William Miſetunes, and | 
Cecelia Romeli his wife, founded before the year | 
8 88 daſfery, for cantons re; lar 17 the order of 
Se. Auguſtine, dedicated to the y and St. 
e but about oy 5 
igious were tranſia their da 
— o Bolton, in the 2 hbourbe 


ughter Alice e 
-of Giſborts, | 1 


> 
whery chey cyntinyed till th geperal iſolation, when 
05 were rated at twyo hundred and 
— aids, chree ſhillings and fourpence.” | 
*T Ax Stlley, mot far from Skiptolt, the ird Wunde 


de Piercy, in the ycat 1747, bunt a Ciſtertian abbey, 

ans dedicated it tothe Virgin Mary. 1 time of, 

general ſoupprefion, was endowed with eſtates to the 

22 of one hundred and foreysſeveh pounds, B | 
and Nn fen nee per amin ehr in 

t Bn, en vs bouſe of Carnetite 


paſſed from to Seite, TY getey toon 
ee in the road from York to Lancatter, two hund 
Ted miles from London; but noth 108 Apes on 
except a _ weekly mätker on Fu end ſeveral 
— * Pa S und) 


annual "Firs. Viz: Fuüef 
* kniſday vo Yi. Tully And edrry ober Fil ay 


all, T Faraagy 54 for he cattle; en tr ties 
N, for ſbeep; guſt Eighteen, à three fat; and 
„ Tveſdzy after. Oriabef eber, ior black 


55 ſhrep, lanibs, teathef, wool, &c 
About Hate 2 mil + from fe; 2 x village called || 
Gightsic eh Pet 8 8 in 
> 0Tpthig, which fre- 
Hows # ; "Grits in one hour, When, 
e 2 Hes Fre Net. 
* n the next ton 1 ene 
. which „ three returns of mem- 
Foes. 10 par tamegt'; that privilege Mk þ te- 
"dren th it in the er ofthe Top a 
It was 3 a 38 a 16 
hee under 'z n by A mayor, 
dern fou! „ alanits and e 


ene de r 1. this ages | 
18 —.— and a chief ſtrate called 
16 an, from the gre diligence re- 
their 

, welt built, pleafant, populovs town 
15 and fituated n hon 
called the 3keN; one hundred an 
* Over the Ure here ire two 
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"Kippon'iea' 
1 . In 
Ute and A mall f 


years _ this ms | 


my 
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ſtone bridges, one of which. conſiſts of thirteen or four- 


teen arches. 

Camden ſays this town was indebted to religion for 
its greatneſs. It is certain here was a famous monaſt 
built by Wilfrid archbifhap of York, in the firſt ages oX 
| obriſianity ; but this pious gift of the biſhop was de- 
ſtroyed ſome after; for the Danes invading Y ork. 
ſhire; rifled and | burnt it to the ground, together wich 
— Whole town of kt afterwards flouriſhed 

again as monaſtery: but that with the reſt of the reli- 

ous hauſes being fuppreſſed in the reign of ki 

enty VIII. the church only was preſerved, to which 
| ting Athelſtan granted the privileges of a "lanQuary, 
which he extended a mile round the church; and who- 
ever broke thoſe rights, were to forfeit both life and 
eftats : ſo that in ſhort; nbt only the church, but the 
whole town, and a cirule of two miles diameter, became 
a refuge for all that ſled tolit, where: they lived __, 
and out of the reach of alt law. - 

Annexed to this monaſtery, was an hoſpital, the pur- 
poſes of which are very remarkable, and well worthy of 
imitation, even in the preſent days of proteſtant ch 
The houſe was called the hoſpital of St. Mary Magdalen, 
and was founded by archbiſhop. Thurſtan, who died in 
the year 1139: in it were maintained two chaplains, to 
perform divine ſervice ; and if any begging clergyman, 
or other diſtreſſed perſon, happened as they were travel- 
ling to loſe their way, and came to the above hoſpita}, 
oy | were there relieved, and ſupplied with food and a 

dut for that night only, for in che morning the 
were obliged to 'depart; and every perſon that ca 
craving an alms on St. Mary Magdalen's day yearly, 
had each a loaf, value an halfpenny, when corn was at 
the price of five ſhillings per quarter, and one herring. 

It is likewiſe. recorded, that one wing of this hoſpital 
-was given to a ſociety of religious filters, to maintain a 
chapel to perform divine {:rvice, and to fupport all the 
lepers born and bred in Hipſchire; but the ſiſters being 
in time removed, a"brothertiodd was eſtabliſnied in then 
| Read, Which continued. fot” a=while; and after that it 
beese a maſterſhip, which” remained till the time uf 
the general diſſolution, when their revenues were valued 
at twenty feven pounds, five ſhillings and ſix- pence 
annum. At this time the Whale being demoliſhed ex- 
cept the church, the 'reycitues were ſeized by Ki 
Henry VIII. fo that nothing remained for-the ſupport: 
an offieiating e King James I. having the 
caſe repreſented to him by his queen, founded in the 
church a dean and der prebendaries, beſides p 
<hnons, ſinging-men and choriſters; and endowed ' 
with revenues for their ſupport. The dean of this 
church has no place ĩn the convocation of the province 
of Vork, but the chapter ſends a proctor to ſt. le js 
both parochiel and collegiate; and is venerable Gothic 
bullding, firm, ſtrong and plain; there being Oy 
of Ratues to be ſeen about rz there are three ſpire 
"ſteeples on it, which may be viewed at a great diſtance: 
On one ooh ” * re edifice ſtands a ſmall college 
for the ſin founded by one of the archbiſhops 
of Tork. On übe ter fide'is u great moubt of earth, 
called, Hilſhaw, thrown up ** is ſaid, * Danes; 

75 ehurch-yard lies lies 2 plain grav over the 
mains of à geriexous benefactor, — Side- 
fand pounds A pions ſes vet has no other epitaph than 
the following: : 
lg inet Zachorias Apen, ahi ator fait 4... 
: Per. pamaas arinos tuntum vixit. 


ay * Zach#ry Jepſon, dhofviage way 
very i thort I p< or ſo worthy 0 
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In the Cans of: popery this — "9h 
piece of prieftcraft practiſed in it, by which the canons 
ot much money. In the church ape ſtreight paſlage 
nien led to a Choſe — this was ſo 
contrived that none could paſs through it but ſuch us 
wers avoured. The püffage was called St. Wilfrid's 


neee, and was uſed to prove the chaſtity of any woman 
ſuſpected of incontinence, If ſhe drides the prieſt, ſhe 
| 4 paſſed 
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paſſed through it, and was reputed chaſte; but if the 
prieſt was not fatisfied' ſhe ſtuck in, the paſſagee. 

In the year 1318 this town Was plundered by the 
Scots, when many of the inhabitants retiring' into the 
church, ſo annoyed them, that after a ſtay of three 
days, they for one thouſand marks to ſpare the 
town from burning; which the inhabitants accordingly 
paid them and they departed ; but they returned again 
the following year, when becauſe the inhabitants could 
not raiſe the ſame ſum, they fired the town and church, 
and put many of the inhabitants to the ſword. In 1322 


a ſynod was held here; and in the reign of Charles I. 
a treaty was made in this town, between his com- 
miflioners and the Scots. — | 
I ſhould have before obſerved; that in the year 1650, 
the great ſteeple of the church was blown down, which 


by its fall broke :down the chancel, the only place 


where the people could aſſemble for divine worſhip, and 


2 ſhattered the reſt of the fabrick; but the in- 


abitants, in the reign of king Charles II. obtained a 
brief for its repair. | 
The market-place of Rippon, is eſteemed the fineft 
ſquare of the kind in England; and is adorned with 
an /vbeliſk, erected not many years ago, by John 
Aiſlabie, Eſq; Coos ot ha 

This town formerly curried on 4 conſiderable trade 
in the woollen manufacture; which it has now totally 
eft: it is ſtill however a ſtaple for wool; and is at 


1 a manufacture of the beft ſpurs in 


: al the year 3695 was found here a conſiderable num- 
ber of Saxon coins, particularly thoſe braſs ones called 
ſticea's, of which there were eight to a penny; and that 
they were the coin of à later race of the kings of Deira, 
or rather the Subreguli, after Egbert had reduced it to 
be part of his monarchy. | 


Before the fourth year of the reign of king john, 


here was an hoſpital, built by one of the archbiſhops 
of York, and dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, At 
the time of the ſuppreſſion, it had yearly revenues to the 
amount of ten pound fourteen ſhillings and four-pence. 
Rippon ſends two members to parliament, has a 


weekly market on Thurſday ;.and ſeven annual Fares, | 


viz. Fhurſday after January the twenty fourth, Thurſ- 


day after March the twenty firſt, for horſes, black 


cattle and leather. May the twelfth and thirteenth, 
for horſes and ſheep. | Firſt Thurſday in June; for 
black cattle, horſes, ſheep and leather. Holy Thur(- 
day, firſt Thurſday after Auguſt the twenty ſecond, and 
November the twenty-ſecond,:/for horſes and ſheep. 

In the neighbourhood of this town, are two famous 
ſeats belonging to Mr. Aiſlabie, one called Studley, and 
the other Hackfall. | 

Studley Park is ſituated in the midſt of an agteeable 
country, about four miles from Rippon. The houſe is 
a very good one, and contains ſeveral ſpacious apart- 
ments well fitted up. But the pleaſure-grounds are 
chiefly confidered. + | | 
Tue firſt object we were ſhewn to, is the banqueting- 
houſe:; a handſome apartment, containing a well-pro- 
portioned room for dining, and a fleeping one with a 
ſofa within a ſcreen of very light elegant 3 In 
the former is a ſtatue of Venus of Medieis. one 


corner of the lawn, in front of this building, ſtands 
an Ionic dome temple in ruins, from which the 
views are various and pleaſing; there are two of! 
water, partly ſurrounded with wood; another up to a 
Goth c tower, upona fine riſing ground; a fourth down 
upon-a baſon of water, with a portico on the banks; 


beſides others. 7 


. 


Winding yet further to the right, and crofling a 
woody vale, we mounted a little hill, with a tent on 
the ſummit, in a very pictureſque and agreeable ſitua- 
tion ; for you look down on a fine winding lake, 3 
floats the valley, ſurrounded by. a noble bold ſhore o 


Advancing -up:the- hill to the right, we came to a 
bench which looked down upon a double caſcade, one 
falling to appearance from out of acavern of rock, in a 
juſt taſte, into a canal, which forms a little beneath you| 
another fall, and then is loſt, to the left, behind wood; | 
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wood rifing from its very banks. In oite part of it a green 
ſeat is ſeen, and an arch iii another. 
From this hill we were next eonducted to Fotttitaine's 
abbey, an exceeding fine ruin adjoining, and in figh 
of his grounds, 1 purchaſed by Mr. Aiflabe. 
Returning from the abbey, you wind in the valley o 
the banks of the lake, at the bottom of the tent-hill; 
the ſpot is exceedingly beautiful; that hills a cone of 
riſing wood, is exquiſitely pretty, /. 
From hence the walk ariſes upon the edge of the furs 
rounding hills, which are "covered with wood and 
through the trees you catch many-obſcure views that 
are truly pictureſque. You look down through them tb 
the right upon the lake, in a moſt pleaſing manner; and 
catch. a beautiful view of the abbey, After this you 
command a river, winding around the tent-hill; covered 
with trees, and all incircled by a noble amphitheatee of 
banging woods; the river meandering towards the abbey, 
which is ſeen to infinite advantage. ant e, 
Your next view is from the green ſeat, where the 
ſame noble ruin appears in a varied ſituation, You here 
look down on the water, in front of the tent-hill ; and 
catch to the left, at the top of a range of hanging woods; 
the arch before mentioned. This view is ve _ 
Next we came to the white bench, from which the 
landſcape is different from any of the preceding; it is 
a fine hollow of wood, Here are ſeen two ſtatues. ' 
Further on; from a bench in a dark walk, an obe liſk 
in the oppoſite wood is ſeen with a very good effeR. 
This walk leads to the Gothic tower, a very neat elezant - 
building, commatiding a various and very beautiful view. 
You look full upon a noble bank of. wood, finely diverſi- 
fied with objects. To the left you ſee 'a tower, riſing. 
out of hanging wood; next to that a building peep- 
ing over trees in a pleaſing ſtile; over this the 15 | 
dome temple, in the very point of taſte, moſt exqul- 
ſitely ſituated ; ſweetly pleaſing and pictureſque. In 
another part of the wood, the obeliſk, with a fine front 
and back ground of wood. Beſides theſe objects, you 
ſee, at the ſame time, a ſmall building; almoſt beneath 
you, on the bank of the lake; the houſe and planta- 
tions tdjoining in the park; the Roman moriument und 
Chineſe whole, two buildings among other plantations 
in the park; a ſmall ſpot in the oppoſite walks, called 
che Dial Lawn; with ſeveral cther objects that throw a 
great variety over the ſcene, and render it upon the whole 
truly beautiful and piftureſque, 156% 27601 
riving from hence through the park, the riding 
leads by the edge of a vaſt woody ptecipice, which 
bounds a winding valley with a rapid ſtream in it; the 
views of which, among ſteeps of wood and romantic 
precipices; have a noble effect. The river forms two 
caſcades that enliven the ſcenes very beautifully; | 
Upon theiedge of this bank of wood ſtands the Ro- 
man monument, the model of that erected to the Ho- 
ratii and Curiatii z you look don from it into a wind- 
ing valley; at a conſiderable depth, through which the 
river takes its bending courſe; at one end, it is loſt moſt 
beautifully in the hanging woods z and at the other 
under a wall of rocks. At your feet it forms another 
caſcade, which has a fine effect. In front you command 
hunging woods; which give an air of majeſty to the 
whole ſcene; and through them; in one place, catch 
the Gothie tower | = 
Leaving this ſpot, which is ſo truly beautiful, the 
riding leads on the edge of more precipices finely ro- 
mantic. Lou look down on the river in the vale below; 
through the hanging wood, in a noble ſtile,” The next 
point of view is the Chineſe temple, which ſtands on 
a circular projection of the high ground into the valley, 
which is here ſeen in great perfection; the river winds 
through it, and forms a caſcade. But the principal 
object from hence is the glorious range of wood, which 
covers the oppoſite hills, and preſents a magnificence to 
the eye that is very noble. Melow's tower is ſeen at 
Aa aittance upon a hill; and to the tight the Gothic 
one, Ty ſituated in ſurfounding woods. Upon 
the whole, the ſcene from this ſpot is equally beautiful, 
romantic; and ſublime? | 


| Following the riding through the park from hence 
towards 
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towards the houſe, the ſcenes totally change, and that 
with an e is very n loſing 


cheſe rocky ſtegps and hollows of wood, in which the 
ag; are all near, and fully viewed'in the bird's-eye, 


12 dſcape./ ſtile, you riſe to the command of a vaſt 


proſpect of diſtant country, The town of Rippon and 
— 3 Xp 4 in the cu of a finely cultivated _ 
well p ale, ſcattered with villages, hawſes, an 

obs obſetts. in a very pleaſing odor. "Mi con- 
traſt dptes the ſcene, and operates not only from its in- 
ſcrinſic beauty, „but from being various to the nu- 
merous. landſcapes, which, in another ſtile, decorate the 


gen paſſed: 
St 


water adjoining, with ſome other touches before de- 
1cribed, are naturally romantic, pictureſque, and beau- 
tifſul. * Fc; | 

Hackfall, ſeven miles from Studley, is laid out in a 
different ſtile; greatly-worth-the trouble of any traveller's 
going many miles out of his — to view it. 

Entering the woods, the point of view we came 
to was a little White building, by way of a ſeat, on the 
point of a round projecting hill; you look down upon 
a rapid ſtream, through ſcattered trees which fringe the 
Nope; the effect very pictureſque : to the right is an 
opening among the trees, which lets in a moſt beautiful 


view of a ſine range of hanging woods, which unite to 


ind, through another 
trees, you look upon a fine 
ſteeple, and part of the 


Form a gloomy hollow. 


opening in the adjoini 


ton, appearing over ſome wood that hangs to the 


water; nothing can be more ſweetly pictureſque : for 
the ſpot whereon the building ſtands, being ſhaded with 


trees,” and dark, the brightneſs of the ſheet of water 


has the effect of an elegantly natural clear obſcure; and 


te buildings ſeeming to; riſe from branches of wood 


'banging on the. ſtream, adds greatly to the beauty of 


the ſeene; a gentleman's white houſe, a little on one 


vieweare truly elegant. 


From 


ſie, is an odject which improves the landſcape.— 


Another view from this ſpot, is to the left; a fine curve 


-of the tiyer, under a bank of hanging wood, ſcar d with 
te riding winds on the banks of the ri- 


bare rocks. 


hence a 
ver, and aſking a pictureſque dropping ſpring, riſes up 
Jome: ſlopes, to an open 


To the right you look upon a 
Sold: mrubby bill, which has an air of grandeur that is 
ſtriking : there is a building by way tai 
updn it, chat is called an arch, or a ruin, almoſt hanging 


oper a dell of wood; the river peeping in one ſpot in a 


pleaſing manner, and the murmer over the rocks in its 
bed, ils n and gives room for the imagination to 
play: nothing raiſes ſuch ideal pictures as the noiſe of a 


river foaming among rocks, but hid by wood; the ro- 


mantic|t and torrents, receivea heightening from the 
8 which would. be half difipated by viewing the 
reality. To the left a bend of the river is ſeen frin 
with banging woods; and above them diſtant proſpects. 
; Winding from this ſpot through the grove, we come 
next to a ruſtic one temple, by the fide of a baſon, 
with the ſtump of a jet d'eau in the middle of it. It is 
in a ſmall area, a hollow in the hanging woods, retired, 
and naturally beautiful: a little guſhing fall of water 


from the bank into the baſon is pictureſque, and worthy 
ol an itriguous meandering courſe, over moſs and peb- 


'bles: an opening in the front of this ſpot lets in a view 
ofa —.— in the middle of a fine bank of wood, 
Walking round the circular lawn, an opening to the 


leſt diſplays a moſt PRO hollow of hanging groves, 


on one fide of which is ſeen the white ſeat firſt menti- 


.oned: this view is very noble.—A little farther you 
catch a prodigious fine — bill of wood, and the 
hore of the river, which winds at its feet; it has a mag- 


nificent appearance, ls 
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octagon bench, from whence the 


object, raiſed 


, 
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| 
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_ Advancing a little further, through a winding walk; 
you come to 2 grotto,” from which the ſcene. is beauti- 
fully pictureſque. You: Jook | aſlant upon a. natural 
caſcade, which falls in gradual ſheets above forty feet, 
in the midſt of a hanging wood; it is quite ſurrounded 
by the trees, and ſeems to guſh forth by cacha t: 
the water is clear and tranſparent, and throws a 
moving luſtre to the eye, inexpreſſibly Sate. for the 
pictureſque motion of the water, in its fall, pleaſes not 
only from its genuine beauty, but from the peculiar 
happineſs of its ſituation, viewed from a woody retired 
ſpot, herein the contraſt ſets off each object. $ 

But thoſe touches of reality, which exceed the utmoſt 
efforts of painting, thicken upon us; for leaving this 
elegant ſpot, we preſently come to another, ſrom whence 
we ſee a. moſt beautiful natural caſcade, guſhing to 
appearance out of a cavern in the rock, ſweetly over- 
hung with thick wood, and falling from one bit of 
ore to another; till it loſes itſelf among the adjoining 
woods, | KEY | 

From hence you move to a bench, where you are 
again moſt exquiſitely entertained by the ſame caſcade, - 
viewed in a different direction, with the addition of its 
trickling at your ſeet over the graſs, beautifully ſcatter- 
ed with trees: Through them, in front, a fine o ning 
over a moſt noble hollow of hanging woods. To the 
right you look down through another opening among 
the trees (ſo natural as to give a moſt elegant effect) 
and catch the river running rapidly over the rocks; 
moſt exquiſitely pictureſque: nothing can exceed the 
taſte, variety, and beauty of this bewitching land- 


ſcape. $77: | 
Following the winding courſe of the walk, we came 
next to Fiſher's Hall, a ſmall < room, built of a 
petrified ſubſtance, upon a beautiful little ſwelling hill, 
in the middle of a fine romantic hollow, ſurrounded by 
a vaſt amphitheatre of hanging woods. This is the 
outline of the picture, which is in itſelf noble; but the 
filling up of the canvas adds a colouring more than equal 
to the pencil of a Claud. 14 1 3o n $7 
The little hill on which this building is placed, is 
covered with a thicket of trees, ſo that you view every 


object by varying your poſition-either full, or in obſcura, 


which makes all pictureſque. The river gives 2 noble 
bend at your feet, imbanked by glorious hanging woods; 
the white building, firſt mentioned, peeping from among 
them in one ſpot, and a-fine ſcar of rock in another. 
Under the ſeat, the ſtream is rapid, raging over rocks, 
and winding away under walls of them, covered with 
hills of wood; a noble range, magnificently great. To 
the right of theſe objects, the other hills appear in a 
fine ſtile, one in particular covered with ſhrubby wood, 
projects in a magnificent ſweep that cannot but ftrike the 
ſpectator with ſome degree of awe. All the ſurrounding 
hills appear from hence in very fine waves, rearing their 
woody tops, one beyond another, in a ſtile truly great. 

Beſides theſe objects, which partake ſo much of the 
ſublime, here are others of the moſt genuine and native 


beauty. From one fide of this building, you have a 
moſt exquiſitely pleaſing landſcape, — of two 


caſcades, divided by a projecting grove of trees. That 
to the right pours down from one cleft of the rock to 
the other, for a conſiderable ſpace, moſt: admirably over- 
hung with the ſpreading branches of the adjoining thick 
wood, which riſes in noble ſweeps around it; gloomy 
with. the brownneſs of the ſhade, and exquiſitely con- 
traſting the tranſparent brightneſs of the water. | 
The other caſcade likewiſe falls down an irregular 
bed of rock, but not in ſuch firong breaks as the former; 
it is ſeen in the boſom of a fine wood, which: fringes a 
riſing hill, upon the top of which is a building 
Winding from this inimitable | ſcene down to the 
river's ſide, and following it, you come to a romantic 
ſpot under a fine range of impending rocks, with ſhrub- 
by wood growing out of their clefts, and a few goats 
browzing on their very edges—the effect noble. From 
hence you look back on the. preceding; ſcenes, which in 


2 appear like a fine; hollow of ſurrounding woods. 
Fiſher's-hall, a beautiful little hill, the building ele- 
| 4 gantly 
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gantly overhung with a tuft of trees; a; moſt happy 
ſpot. 14 > e Nd 
Purſuing this road a little further (though without the 
bounds of the ornamented grounds) yqu riſe with the hill, 
and have a noble view of the river broken into three 
pictureſque ſheets of water, divided by ſcattered woods, 
and the banks ornamented by a ſtraggling village beyond; 
between the hills a diſtant proſpect is ſeen ; the whole 
truly beautiful, 

Returning, we took the walk that leads by Fiſher's- 
hall, and winds up the hill to the left. The firſt point 
you come to, is a bench overhung with trees, from 
which, at your feet, you look down upon a beautiful 
caſcade, guſhing out of a rock under a thicket of trees; 
exquiſite; and to the right, at a little diſtance, ano- 
ther, but different. This ſcene is ſequeſtered, and will 
naturally tempt the ſpeQator to ſtop, to admire the mild 
but pleaſing beauties of the ſpot. 

The walk winds from hence up the hill by the fide of 
a continued caſcade, the water falling in. ſmall ſheets 
from rock to rock in a more agreeable ſtile; on one fide 
a thick wood, and on the other a rocky bank, fringed 
with ſhrubs. This leads to Kent's £44 an alcove, 
from which the landſcape is in the pure ſtile of orna- 
mented nature. If you ſuppoſe art to appear, it is the 
ſimplex munditiis of deſign, —In front, at the diſtance of 
a few yards, is a double caſcade; the water guſhes from 
a dark ſpot, half rock, half wood, and falling on a bed 
of rock, has but a ſhort courſe before it falls a ſecond 
time into the rill beforementioned, which winds over a 
bed of ſtone at your feet; . theſe parts of the ſcenery are 
ſurrounded by a little amphitheatre of thick wood, and 
form upon the whole a moſt beautiful picture; it may 
not be admired by thoſe who are fond only of the great, 
but to ſuch as are pleaſed-with the ſoft tints of nature's 
pencil, with the mild glow of Vernet as well as the ma- 


jeſty of Pouſſin, this landſcape will yield pure enjoy- 


ment. Nor is this all; for turning your eye a little to 
the left, you catch through a ſmall, and, to appearance, 
purely natural opening in the trees, a ſweet view of a 
fine ſcoop of hanging woods; and beyond a diſtant proſ- 
pect, one of the moſt complete bird's-eye landſcapes in 
the world. 1 

Continuing this walk, you mount to the top of the hill, 
and there arrive at a ſpot called Mowbray Point. The 
building (called the Ruin) has a little area before it, 
from which you command a prodigious proſpect. You 
look directly down on an exceeding fine winding valley, 
the river appearing in different ſheets of water, and the 
roar of its rapidity heard N though ſo far beneath. 
This valley bends round a bol projecting 8 
of high land; the hanging banks of which, like all 
the others, are covered with thick plantations, forming 
upon the whole a moſt glorious hollow of pendent 
woods, At the bottom, beſides the river, you ſee 
Fiſher's-hall in a very pictureſque fituation ; and, at the 
top of the oppoſite projecting hill, a moſt beautiful paſ- 
ture, ſo wha elegant as to decorate the whole ſcene. 
The diſtant proſpect has a moſt noble variety; to the 
right, it is unbounded except by the horizon ; in front, 
you look upon the extent of Hambledon hills at the diſ- 
tance of about. twenty miles; and to the left you have 
incloſures diſtinctly ſeen for many miles. The whole 
vale before you is finely ſcattered with towns, villages, 
churches, ſeats, &c. York-minſter is ſeen diſtinctly at 
the diſtance of forty miles; Roſebury Topping, in Cleve- 
land, as far another way. In front you view the ſcar in 
Hambledon hills, called the White Mare, the town of 
Thirſk almoſt under it, and Northalerton to the right. 
In the building are two neatly-furnjſhed apartments, on. 
for dining, and the other by way of drawing room. 

From hence we proeceded on our tour to Burrow- 
brig, or Burrowbridge, a borough and poſt town, about 
three furlongs in length, and, as many in breadth, two 
hundred and nine miles from London, It derives its 
name from a ſtately ſtone bridge over the river Ure, 
which has no more than five arches, but thoſe are near 
forty feet, and the center one much wider and lofty in 
proportion, At the ends of the bridge there are high 


cauſeways carried on of ſtone, to keep in the water, 
57 
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which, notwithſtanding this precaution, ſometimes over- 
flows. In a battle which was fought here between king 
Edward II, and his barons, as Humphry de Bohun, earl 
of Hereford, was paſſing over this bridge, a ſoldier, who 
lay hid under it, killed him, by thruſting a. ſpear or 


pike through a chink of it into his body. From this 


circumſtance there is great reaſon to believe, with Cam- 
den, that this was formerly a wooden bridge. This town 
is governed by a bailiff, and firſt ſent members to. par- 


liament in the firſt year of the reign of queen Mary I. 


Its chief ſupport is a manufacture of hard-ware, which is 
ſo conſiderable, that it is computed no leſs than ſeven 
or eight thouſand pounds is laid out here yearly in this 
commodity. Some years ago was dug here a ſtone, 
with an imperfe& ſepulchral inſcription, 


Burrowbridge ſends two members to parliament, has 
a weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, 


viz. April the twenty-ſeventh, for black cattle and 
ſheep; June the twenty-ſecond, for horned cattlé, 
ſheep, and hard-ware; and October the twenty-third, 
for black cattle and ſheep. 1 

Near this town are three ſtones of an immenſe ſize, 
in the form of pyramids, very rough and unpoliſhed, 
called the Devil's bolts, a name they received from the 
country people, who, being unable to account for the 
means by which they could be placed there, concluded 
they were ſhot by the devil at ſome cities. hereabout, 
by which means they were , deſtroyed. The general 
opinion with regard to them is, that they have been a 
Roman trophy ; though ſome ſuppoſe that they were 
Britiſh deities, They ſtand in a ftraight line, and 
were formerly four in number, but one was removed 
about the beginning of this century, in hopes of finding 
money under it. It is the belief of ſeveral men of learn- 
ing, that theſe ſtones are not natural, but an artificial 
compound of fine ſand, lime, and vitriol ; as alſo of 
an oily unctuous matter. There were ciſterns of this 
kind at Rome, which Pliny tells us were made of ſand 
and hot lime, ſo very compact and firm, that it was 
difficult to diſtinguiſh them from real ſtone, 
Not far from Burrowbridge ſtands Fountain monaſtery, 
delightfully ſituated, in a fruitful ſoil, wherein are veins 
of lead. It had its original from twelve monks of York; 


who, affecting a more rigid and ſtrict courſe of life, 


left their cloiſters, and, after having endured great hard- 
ſhips, were ſettled here by Thurſtan, archbiſhop of 


York, who founded it for that purpoſe, in the year 1132, 


after the Ciſtertian order. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and endowed upon the diſſolution with nine 
hundred and ninety-eight pounds, fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence per annum. | | 

At the gate of the monaſtery was an hoſpital for the 


relief of the poor in the nei hbourhood, and for travel- 


lers, as early as the reign of king Richard II. 

At Kirkby-Overblowes, near Burrowbridge, there 
was a collegiate church, with a provoſt and four chap- 
lains. | 

We next proceeded to Aldborough, or Oldborough, 
ſituated on the bank of the river Ure, one hundred and 
ſixty-eight miles from London, The name of this 
town plainly proves it to have been an ancient borough, 
though now ſo greatly reduced as ſcarcely to merit being 
called a village. Here is a good church; but neither 
market, fair, or any thing elſe worthy of notice, ex- 
cept the remains of antiquity found in it: * 

It was the Iſurium Brigantum of the Romans; and 
derived the name Iſurium, in all probability, from the 
Ure, being ſituated, as I have before obſerved; upon the 
banks of that-river. It was a conſiderable city in the 
time of the Romans, and undoubtedly a place of great 
ſtrength ; for, by the ruins of the walls, it appears that 
they were four yards thick, and built upon a founda- 


tion of large pebbles, laid on a bed of blue clay, about 


five yards deep; 27 formed a compleat ſquare, and 
included ſixty actes of ground. It is generally believed 
that this city was deſtroyed by the Danes; and from 
the ſoil, which is black, it appears to have been burnt ; 
what further. adds to this belief is, that, upon digging 

e ground, bones are frequently turned up half burnt, 


with other black aſhes. Few places have afforded a 
L1 more 
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tre confiderable variety of Roman antiquities, Here 
have been diſcovered the fragments of Roman aqueducts 
cut in great ftones, and covered with Roman tyles. In 
the time of Charles I. a vault was diſcovered here, 
which leads, it is thought; to the river, and is ſuppoſed 
to have a repoſitory of the dead. Vaſt quantities of 
Roman coins, ſome few of filver; but moſt of them 
braſs, have been found in this place ; particularly thoſe 


of Conſtantine the Great, Auguſtus Czſar, Claudius, 
and down to the Antonines. Small Roman heads of 
braſs have ſometirnes been met with; and pieces of gold 
coin, with chains of the ſame meta], have formerly 
Here have likewiſe been found, about 
engraved with 


been found, 
twenty little poliſhed ſignets, vario 
the figures of men, birds and beafts z in particular, one 


had a horſe on it, and a ſtem of laurel, from which 
ſhot five branches; another, a Roman fitting, with a, 
facrificing' veſſel in one hand, and refting his other on a 
ſpear; à third, a Roman, thought to be Pellas, with a 
in one hand, wearing a helmet and a ſhield on 

the back, or on the other arm; and under that ſome- 
thing which bore the reſemblance of a quiver hanging 
an | Spaw, or the Sulphur Well; from its ſtrong ſulphuteous 

head, like Severus or Antonine; a fifth bore the head 
of Jupiter Ammon; a ſixth, an eagle with a civick 
crown in its bill; and a ſeventh, a winged victory 
Urns, and other veſſels of red 


to the tree; a fourth of a purple colour, with a Rom: 


crowning a trophy. 
earth, wrought with a variety of figures, knots and 


. Howers, have been dug up here; together with ſeveral | 
pavements of moſaic work, conſiſting of ſmall ſtones | 
about a quarter of an inch ſquare, with a border of 


ſtones, about four times as big. A lump of earth, 
and a Cothurz, or Petulum Laconicum, uſed by the Ro- 
man ſoldiers, when on their marches, for clearing of 
water, 
therein. 


Near the church of this town was dug up a rough 


ſtone, on which is cut the figure of the god Pan, ſtill to 
be ſeen in the wall of the veſtry room of the church; 
and on the ſouth- ſide of this place there appears to have 
been a camp, containing about two acres of ground, 
in which Roman coins have frequently been found. 

Within theſe few years has been obſerved a Moſaic 
Pavement of a different form and beauty, diſcovered on 
digging the foundation of an houſe, and which is now 
about two feet from the level of the ſtreet. | 

At the door of the college is another teſſellated pave- 
ment of a different form from the other ; and though 
not more than three yards from it, is a foot nearer the 
ſurface of the ſtreet. The former is compoſed of white 
and black ſquares, with a border of red ; but the ſtones 
of this are of ſmaller ſquares, and the colour of them, 
white, yellow, red and blue. 

Not long fince, more pavements of this kind were 
diſcovered, on an eminence at a ſmall diftance from 
hence, called Borough-hill; as alſo the foundation of 
a conſiderable building; two. baſes of pillars of ſome re- 
gular order; large ſtones of the girt kind, with joints 

cramping; ſacrificing veſſels; flews for conveyance 
of ſmoke, or warm air; bones and horns of beaſts, 
moſtly ſtags; an ivory needle; and a copper Roman 
ſtylus: from all which it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
that a temple formerly ſtood in this place, 

Thus, having viewed the remains of this ancient. 
city, we proceeded on our journey, and arrived next at 
Ripley, ſituated near the river Nidd, over which it has 
a bridge, one hundred and eighty-three miles from 
London. It conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, about three 
furlongs in length, and is noted for its plentiful pro- 
duction of liquorice; but is more particularly famous 
for having been the birth-place of Sir George Ripley, 
the eminent chymiſt and canon of Bridlington ; who, 
after travelling to Italy, and ** years ſtudy to find 
out the Philoſopher's = is ſaid to have diſcovered 
it anno 1470, by which means he was enabled to give 
hodes one hundred thouſand pounds 
a year to ſupport their wars againſt the Turks; It is 
likewiſe pretended there is a record of this in the iſland 
of Maltaz a circumſtance which demands an equal 


by paſſing it into ſeveral concavities made 


| 
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ſhare of eredit with the former part of the ſtory. Here 
is a pretty good charity-ſchool ; a weekly market held on 
Monday; and an annual fair, which holds three days; 
viz. Auguſt the twenty-fifth, and the two following 
days; for ſheep; horned cattle; and linen 

Leaving Ripley, we paſſed on to Knateſborough, or 
Gnareſburgh, an ancient borough; by preſcription one 
hundred and ſeventy-five miles from London; and g- 
verned by a bailiff, It is almoſt ſurrounded by. the 
river Nidd, which iſſues from the bottom of Craven- 
hill; it is about four furlongs in length, formerly had 
a caſtle ſituate on a craggy rock; from whence it derived 
its name; but has been long ſince deſtroyed; This 
town is rendered famous by ſome medicinal ſprings which 
were ſormerly much frequented. They are four in num- 
ber, fituated almoſt cloſe to each other, yet of qualities 
totally different, The firſt; diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Sweet Spaw, or Vitrioline Well, is in a foreft 
called Knareſborough-foreſt; about three miles from the 
town; It was diſcovered in the year 1620; by one Mr. 
Slingſby ; and is acknowledged to be a ſovereign remedy 
in ſeveral diſorders: The ſecond is called the Stinking 


foetid ſmell. It is generally uſed by bathing in rheu- 
matic and paralytic caſes; and is drank in dropfical, 
ſplenetic, ſcorbutic, and afthritic diſorders: The third 
bears the name of St. Mongah's, or Mungo's Well, 
from Mungo, a Scottiſh faint, who was once greatly re- 
vered in theſe parts. It is about four miles diſtant from 
the town, and is uſed as a cold bath, The fourth ſpring 
is in the town, and is with great propriety called the Drop- 
ping Well, becauſe the water drops from a ſpungy 
porous rock, into a ſtone baſon underneath. It is the 
moſt famous petrifying well in England; the ground 
which receives it, before it unites in the well, is, for 
twelve yards long, become a ſolid rock. From the well 
it runs into the Nidd, where the ſpring-water has formed 
a rock, that firetches ſome yards inte the river. 

In the reign of king Henry III. Robert Flower 
founded a priory in this town, of the ſect of friars of 
the Holy Trinity, endowed at the diſſolution with thirty- 


| five pounds, ten ſhillings and eleven-pence per annum. 


Knareſborough ſends two members to parliament ; has 
a weekly market on Wedneſday, and fix annual fairs, 
viz. firſt Wedneſday after January the twenty-fourth, 
firſt Wedneſday after March the twelfth, May the ſixth, 
firſt Wedneſday after Auguft the twelfth, firſt Monday 
after October the tenth, and the eighteenth, for black 
cattle, horſes, hogs and ſheep. 

The neighbouring fields are noted for liquorice, and 
a ſoft yellow marle, which proves an excellent manure. 

About the beginning of this century, was found in 
the foreſt a large medal, inſcribed as follows, J O. 
KENDAL RRHODI TvREvVPELLERIVS. Rev, TemPoRE 
OBs1DIones TvREHORVM. MCCCCLXXX. A. 

Near this'place is a cell, called St. Robert's-chapel, 
hewn out of a rock. Part of the rock is formed into an 


altar, in which are cut the figures of three heads, deſign- 


ed, as is ſuppoſed, for an emblem of the Holy Trinity. 

This cell was the hermitage of Robert, the founder 
of a religious ſe& called the Robertines ; and here he 
died in the year 1216, 

At Allerton Mauleverer, near Knareſborough, Richard 

Mauleverer founded an Alien priory, ſubordinate to the 
abbey of Marmonſtier, at Tours in France ; the reve- 
nues of which, upon the ſuppreſſion of Alien priories, 
wx given by king Henry VI. to King's College, Cam- 
bridge. 
5 44 Ribſtane, near Knareſborough, Robert, lord Roſs, 
about the beginning of the reign of king John, found- 
ed a commandry of Knights Templars; which, upon 
the ſuppreſſion of that order, became part of the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the knights of St. John of. Jeruſalem, and 
was endowed upon the general diſſolution, with a yearly 
revenue, valued at two hundred and ſeven pounds, nine 
ſhillings and ſeven-pence. 

Otley, the next town we viſited, is fituated under a 
cliff, called Chevin, on the ſouth ſide of the river 


Wherfe, one hundred and ſeventy-five miles from _ 
| h .. on. 
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gon. This ſpot is teckoned the moſt delightful 
in England; the only thipg for which the town is re- 
markable. a | 3 Sh | 
In the time of king Edward II. here was in hofpital 
for lepers, of which there is no particular account re- 
Ante) 8 41186 ; 

Here is à weekly market on Tueſday; and two an- 
nual fairs, viz. Auguſt the firſt, ad November the fif . 
teenth, for black cattle; and houſhold 7 © 

At Cookridge, near Otley, ſeveral Roman coins have 
been dug up; and upon a moor, near a village called 
Addle, in the neighbourhood of this place, were diſ- 
Tovered, in the year 1702, the tuins of a Roman town, 
conſiſting of a large ſtone aqueduct, ſeveral urns, ſtatues, 
and ſepſcbra monuments; and in the neighbourhood 'a 
Roman urn very entire, with a fingle rampart, - 

From hence we came to Wetherby, a well-built = | 
trading town, one huridred and ſeventy-eight miles from | 
London, agreeably fituated on the river Wherfe, over 
which it has a noble —_ above it the river forms a 
beautiful cafcade, by falling in a grand ſheet of water 
over an high dam erected for the conyeniency of the 
mills, where they not only __ corn, but'preſs g 
quantities of oil from rape-ſeed, and raſp logwood for 
the uſe of the clothiers and dyers in the manufacturing 
parts of the _— This town lying on the great. 
north road from London to Edinburgh, is well furniſhed | 
with inns, for the accommodation of travellers, 

Here is a fmall charity, a good weekly market, par- 
ticularly for corn, held on Thurſday, and three annual 
fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, Auguſt the fifth, and No- 
vember the twenty-fecond, for horfes, ſheep and hogs. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a noble and 


beautiful ſeat; built by the late lord Bingley. It has the 


advantage of -a moſt agreeable ſituation, in a fine coun- 

„over which it commands a moſt extenſive proſpect, 
embelliſhed with a diſtin view of the magnificent ca - 
thedral of York, from the hall door. The gardens are 
curious and large, with great numbers of delightful 
viſtas cut through the adjacent woods, which are adorn- 
ed with variety of fountains, ſtatues and temples ; and, 
in ſhort, it may truly be ſaid, that nature and art feem 
to vie with each other in this enchanting ſpot. 

At Helemsford, near Wetherby, the remains of a 
Roman military way are ſtill viſible, 

At Syrenthwate, eaſt of Wetherby, Bertram Haget, 
in the year 1160, founded a nunnery of the Ciſtertian 
order, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, on 
the ſuppreſſion, with ſixty pounds, nine ſhillings and 
two-pence per annum. | 


The EAST-RIDING, 


This riding, which is the ſmalleſt of the three, is 
bounded on the North and Weſt by the Derwent and the 
Ouſe; on the ſouth, by the Humber; and on the 
eaſt, by the German ocean. Its rivers are the Quſe, 
Derwent, Faulwy, or Fowlneſs, Shelfleet, and Hull, 
a particular account of which we have given in our ge- 
neral deſcription of Yorkſhire, 

The air of this Riding, on account of the neighbour- 
hood of the German ocean, and the great zftuary of the 
Humber, is leſs pure and healthy than that of the other 
two; yet, on the hilly parts, towards the north-weſt, in 
a large tract called the York Woulds, the air is but 
little affected by either of theſe waters; the ſoil, hew- 
ever, in general, is dry, ſandy, and barren; the 
ſea-coaft and vallies are fruitful, and the Woulds pro- 
duce ſome corn, and feed great numbers of black cattle, 
horſes, and ſheep ; and the wool of the ſheep is efteemed 
equal to any in England, This diviſion yields plenty of 
wood, pit-coal, turf, jet, and alum ſtones; and the inha- 
bitants are well furniſhed with ſea and river fiſn. Its 
principal manufa*ture is cloth. 


Remarks on the Huss AN DRY of the EASsT-RI DING. 


The ſoil between Vork and Reſby is of two forts, 
clay and ſand; the former is a ſtrong fertile ſoil, 
which yields good crops of all forts of corn; and the 
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About Selby, many farmers purſue the following: 
Yo urnips 
2. Barley 
3. Clover 


. Wheat ' 
At Fuforth and Nabourn, 
1 

2. Wheat or rye 

3. Barley 

| 4. Peaſe or beans | . 

For wheat they plough four times, ſow three buſhels, 
and reap at a medium three quarters. They ſtir thtee 
times for barley, ſow three buſhels, and reap the ſame 
quantity as of wheat, For oats they plough once or 
twice, ſow five buſhels, and reckon four quarters the 
mean produce, They likewiſe give but one earth for 
beans, fow five buſhels broad-caſt, and reckon the mean 
crop two quarters and a half, or three; they never hoe. 
It is aſſerted, that Edward Smith, of Cawood, once 
had ten quarters of beans per acre, in the broad-caſt way, 
from five buſhels of ſeed, and without any hoeing, which 
is almoſt incredible for an after-crop. They ſow a few 
turneps, plough for them four or five times, never hoe 
them, feed them off the land with ſheep and beaſts, and 
reckon the mean value per acre at about twenty-feven 
ſhillings. We walked over ſeveral of their crops, and 
found them — thick of plants and weeds, all 
promiſcuous. They plough three or four times for rye, 
ſow two buſhels and a half, and reap, at an average, 
three quarters; they ſow it chiefly on their ſands, as 
they find wheat on that ſoil very apt to be mildewed, 

Taſſels for drefling cloth have been cultivated in their 
richeſt clays to good advantage. They give the land a 
year's fallow, weed the crop by hand once, at the ex- 
pence of ſeven, eight, or ten ſhillings per acre, It re- 
mains three years, "They are fold by the thouſand, and 
are reckoned very profitable, but ſuppoſed to exhauſt the 
land greatly, Here are likewiſe many potatoes culti- 
vated, but more about Fuforth and Nabourn; the me- 
thod is the ſame in all; they give a winter fallow for 
them, plant ſixteen buſhels on an acre in rows two feet 
aſunder, and the plants one foot, plough between them 
two or three times, and hand-weed the ſame at five 
ſhillings an acre; eighty buſhels they reckon a mid- 
dling crop ; the price, one ſhilling a buſhel. 

Their paſtures they lay down with corn, twelve pounds 
weight of white clover, and one quarter of hay-ſzeds, 
and ſometimes four buſhels of rib-graſs, BOT always 
lay them down, or rather up, in broad high ridges, by 
which -means there is always a breadth of about twa 
yards in the furrows that is good for naught, quite 
poiſoned with water, 

They have better ideas of manuring, than of moſt 
other parts -of huſbandry ; they lay large quantities of 
lime on their lands with good advantage; the quantity 


from two to three chaldrons, ſometimes one and an 


half, and ten loads of dung. Is coſts them eight _ 
| ings 
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weaning, after which they are 


Tn hay-time and harveſt, 1 3. 6 d. a day, and board. 


Aſter Candlemas, 1 f. and ditto. 


. Mowing grafs, 2 5. 


Ditching, new, the ditch four feet wide, and 2 Z deep, 
Threſhing wheat, 25. a quarter 


Servants wages; a head man, 10/7. 10s. to 121. 
A plougbing lad, 8 J. | Los vals 141 
A dairy-maid, 5 l. %% bu, an 185 


From Beverley to Driffield is an open wold country, 
cultivated in a very different manner. About the latter, 
. the. ſoil is chiefly clay; lets at about ten ſhillings an 
- acre. Farms, ſrom thirty pounds 
twenty. Their courſe. is, . 
54+ arc. SHOP | 


un oe wo 177 or barley 
3. * 


and a peck, and xeap arena twenty-four. 
"ba 4 Eu 


them; the crop three quarters and an half; uſe them for 


in return aboa three | quarters. They have very few 


. _ 2 
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lings a chaldron, and one ſhilling. and two- pence car; 
Triage; it is generally laid for wheat or barley, and laſts 
three years. Paring and burning tis practiſed among 
them; the paring colts ten pence pa acre; the hurning, 
five ſhillings; and the ſpreading, ope ſhilling, and twor | 
Pence. I hey: have no flocks of ſheep large enpugh for 
Main,. onMton doit 5 4 ger ook oi; bond mfp} 
Some clover is ſown among their barley 5i they leave, it 
on the ground but one year; always, mow,it once, and 
ſometimes twice; get one and an half, or, two ton of hay 
A two mowings.” Hlico tren 4 21 682 221472 
They — the product of 2 cow. at, from ther 
pounds, to four pounds ten ſhillings. N pon a medium, 
two firkins of butter per co, at twentyrfrye (billings. 
Cheeſe about one third: i. vgs of, . hutter,, bse 
calf and pigs. Their method, of, feeding, calyes and 
weaning them is extraordinary; for they never let any 


or weaning, but in general on 


ſuck above ten days or a ee whether for killing | pe 
fe 


F e days ar 
with ſkim-milk; and 
numbers of oxen, even of ſixty, ſgyenty, or a hundred 


E, v 


turnips, but plough five times for them ; hoe them once, 
and value an acre of good ones at three pounds. They 
uſe them only for ſheep. Clover they ſow with oats, 


mam is fer hay twice, and get thręe Joads an acre ; and 
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aſter it, Harley. en, No(s 1211 To 22951 10) 

Their manuring conſiſts of their farm-yard-dung, 
which, they, carry! hut and lay in heaps, but do nat ffir 
it over, or mix it with any thing; and,, folding their 
ſheep, which they d on the pea- land for Wheat. 
, Good. graſs lets at twenty ſhillings an acre: they have 


very good gaigics, ..;T bey. reckon. that, an acre will not 


maintaig a 59. Tbe product, per; head they value at 
fing pounds. As good one: gives. in the beſt ſeaſon two 
gallons of milk ,per; day. „Their winter food. is ſtraw, 
when, dry. and. at other times clover hay: the calves 
they let ſuck, only two or three days. 
cow, through ſummer, is thirty-two ſhillings and ſix- 
nee. FT Ti > 
1 Their flocks. of _ ſheep are from three hundred to five 
bundred.; the folding they reckon the chief profit of 

them, which they carry on from May to Martinmas. 


ſtone, are weaned almoſt as ſoon as. born ip. this cheap They keep them all winter in the field, their turnips 


manner, which, in the. ſouth of England, would be 
thaught, impoſſible. ,- A. midgling cow, in the height of 
22 feed, will give about four gallons of milk 
d 


ay. . ( bs: $4.6 

The tillage is done all by horſes, two or, three in a 
plough abreaſt, and the general quantity done in a 
journey is an acre, The price of ploughing, if hired, is 
three ſhillings and ſix-pence per acre the ſticring, 
and two ſhillings and fix-pence the reſt. 

They reckon that three hundred pounds is ſufficient to 
ſtock a farm of one hundred pounds a year, half graſs 
and half arable ; and two hundred pounds for the fame, 
all arable; which ſums are very low, and would never 
Allow of any ſpirited culture. 12 | 


Price of L AB O U R. 


In winter, 8 d. and ditto. | 6701 0959 


Reaping wheat, barley. or oats, 6s. per Acre. 


Mowing barley, &c. and binding into ſheaves, 35, 64. 


Making ditto into hay, 17. 
84. or 94. the rood of ſeven. yards. 


- 


| barley, 1 4. 


oats, 10 d. f 4 a 4 


- - 


Making faggots, 15. a load of ſixty, 4 


A common maid, 41. 45. 


Some only 14. 


bd 


to one hundr * and 


* 
- : t 


eaſe or beans 

uy ane he ats 4 % | | 
They plough four times for wheat, ſow two 8 5 
or 


1 the Roman or 
| (ome ſuppoſed to have been given it from Ebrancus, a 


too trifling to mention. The weight of. w 
—5 is about 25 pounds and an half. eppes 

In their tillage, they uſe ſix oxen and eight horſes, for 
one hundred and twenty acres of arable land; four 
horſes in a plougn abreait, and do from one acre to one 
and an half a day. The expence of keeping horſes, they 
can give/but little account of; for their oats they give 
only in, the ſtraw, but reckon, the amount about fix 
pounds a year. Their joiſt in ſummer is forty-five 
ſhillings.—— The food of their working oxen in winter 
is little beſides ſtraw; they reckon both them and horſes 
abſolutely neceilary.—— | he. price per acre of plough- 
ing, is two ſhillings and ſixpence. | , 

They reckon four hundred and fifty pounds neceſſary 
to, take a farm of one hundred pounds a year, half gratis 
and half arable, Lands fell at forty years purchaſe, 


Price of L A B O UR. 
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In barveſf, 9 4. a week and board. 
In hay-time, 7 5. and ditto. 
In winter, 6. or 7 

All work by the day. 
Headman's wages, from 127. to 15 f. a a 
Ploughman's ditto, 8 J. or gl. n 
Boy of ten years old, 1 J. 15 5. 


- 4 * 
4 


Kepaiting ditto, 4 1 4. ditto | / r Pairy-maid, 4/. 10 5. to 51. 5 


Other ditto, 4 /. 1 4 
Women per week, in harveſt, 5 6. and board. 
In hay-time,7 d, a daaãgg. 
Between Driffeld and Burlington, the country is va- 
rious, but chiefly open wolds; in them the ſoil is indif- 


| ferent, and lets from two ſhillings, to ſeven ſhillings and 


ſix-pence per acre; but in the {incloſures it is much 
dearer, That town is a little ſea- port, which is ſupported 


|.by = flight trade that maintains ten or a dozen ſhips, 


Women and children earn, by ſpinning, 4 4, a day. and by the reſort of ſome company to the quay for 


bathing. 2250 i 
We entered this Riding near Vork; but that city 
ſtanding on a point where the boundaries of the three 
Ridings meet, and being alſo a county of itſelf, belongs 
properly to neither Riding. The name York is a cor- 
ruption or contraction of the Saxon names Euor-thie 
and Eofor-thie, which were derived from Eboracum, 
Bee . came of this city, which is by 


Britiſh king, who is ſaid to have been its founder; but 
the moſt general opinion is, that it was called Ebora- 
cum from the river Ure, which, in conjunction with 


Hey they give ve ploughings, ſow three buſhels, and | the rivers already mentioned, runs through it from 


one ſtirring for, ſow four-buſhels broad-caſt, never hoe 


hogs and horſes.  _ OY 
They fiir once for peaſe, ſow three buſhels, and gain 


gain in return about three quarters and an half. They | north to ſouth... 
plopgh-but one for oats, ſow four buſhels, and do not 
get a crop of above two quarters. Beans they give but 


This having been the capital city of the Brigantes, 
is by Ptolemy called Brigantium ; but is more generally 
known among the Roman writers by the name Ebora- 
cum. That it was a Roman colony, appears from the 
teſtimony of both Ptolemy and Antoninus, as well as 
[rom the following iuſcription upon a ſtone that was dug 


— 


up here. M. VEREC——VIR COL EBORII M Q 
| MORT 


he joiſt of a 


in 


MORT CIVES BITVRIX CVBFS HEC SIBI 
VIVVS FECIT. 

From the following inſcription upon the reverſe of 
the emperor Severus's coins, it appears, that the ſixth 
legion, called Viarix, which was ſent from Germany 
into Britain by the emperor Hadrian, was in garriſon 
here : COL: EBORACVM LEG. VI. VICTRIX. 

It alſo appears, that the ninth legion reſided in this 
city, from the following inſcription upon a funeral monu- 
ment found here, which had been erected in memor 
of the Rtandard-bearer of that legion. L. DVCCIV 
L. Vo TL-RVFINVS VIEN SIGN. LEG VIII. AN. 
XXIIX. H. S. E. | | 

Here alſo was found a Roman brick; inſcribed as 
follows: LEG. IX. VIC. and a ſtone altar or monu- 
ment; dedicated to the genius of the place, with this 
inſcription: GENIO LOCI FELICITER. 


In 1638 an altar was found here, inſcribed thus: 


I. O. M. DIS DEABVSQVE HOSPITALIBVS 
PENATIBVSQ. OB CONSERVATAM SALV- 
TEM SVAM SVORVMQ. P. AEL: MARCIANVS 
PRAF:; COH. ARAM. SAC. F. NCD. 

The emperor Severus reſided a conſiderable time in 
this city; and dying here, his aſhes were carried from 
hence in a golden urn to Rome. Conſtantius Chlorus 
alſo died at Vork; and here. his ſon, Conſtantine the 
Great, was, upon his father's deceaſe, declared emperor 
by the Roman ſoldiery. 

It is faid, that in a vault belonging to a little chapel 
here, in which Conſtantius was thought to have been 
buried, a lamp was found burning, about the time of 
the diffolution of monaſteries, 

There paſſed no leſs than three Roman military ways 
through this city: Bellona had a temple in it; and here 
are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains of Roman buildings, 
particularly an arch at a place called Micklegate Bar, 
ſeveral parts of the city walls, and a multangular tower, 
near a place called the Mint- yard. 

Without a place called Botham Bar ih this city, was 
the burying place of the Romans, after the cuſtom of 
burying the dead, inſtead of burning them, had been 
introduced among that people : and ſeveral remains of 
antiquity have been diſcovered here, particularly an 
earthen veſſel or urn, on one ſide of which was the 
figure of a woman's head, as Jarge as the life, with 
ſome ſtrokes of a pencil in red paint, — freſh, about 
the hair, eye-brows, and neck. This veſſel is ſuppoſed 
to have been made of Halifax clay, and is preſerved in 
the Aſhmolean muſeum at Oxford. 

Here was alſo diſcovered a vault of Roman bricks; 
like thoſe in which the urns were uſually depoſited. It 
was arched with bricks, each about' two feet ſquare, 
and proportionably thick; and paved with bricks, about 
eight inches ſquare, and two inches thick. It was of 
ſufficient capacity to hold two bodies, bur nothing was 
found in it except the bottom of a Roman coffin, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral fragments of a reddiſh clay, ſomething 
coarſer-than that of which the urns were uſually made. 
In this | burying ground was alſo. found a Roman 
ſhuttle; three inches and a half in breadth ; the woof it 
carried muſt have been very fine, becauſe the hollow 
into which it was received is at moſt but a quarter of an 
inch wide. It is ſuppoſed to have been uſed in weaving 
the aſbeſtinum, or incombuſtible linen, in which the dead 
bodies were wrapped before they were burnt, in order 
to preſerve the aſhes, Here alſo were found two urns 
of a blue grey colour; and two veſſels of red clay, The 
urns contained burnt bones and aſhes; and the 1 
of the two red clay veſſels has a ſpiral thread in the inſide, 
like the nut of a ſcrew. It is about a foot long, four 
inches broad, and the bore wider at one end than at the 
other. The ſmalleſt red veſſel is a kind of lacrymatory, 
into which the friends of the deceaſed were wont to ſhed 
their tears. Here alſo was found a lead cofhn ſeven 
feet long, incloſed in a ſtrong coffin of oak planks, 
within which was the entire ſkeleton of a human body, 

In digging the foundation of a large houſe, not long 


ſince built, in Micklegate above-mentioned, the work- 


men went much below any former foundation that could 
be obſerved on this ſpot ; and at the depth of ten feet 
eame to a ſtone, which, upon taking it up, appeared to. 
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have figures on it, but miſerably defaced. This draw” 
ing, ſays Dr. Stukely, is a ſculpture of Mithras, ſacri- 
ficing a bull. He has on the Perſian mantle, called 
candys, and the Phrygian bonnet, called tiara. He 
repreſents the Archimagus, performing the 3rEat annual 
ſacrifice at the ſpring equinox; according to the pa- 
triarchal uſage, 

Theſe ceremonies to Mithras were generally cele- 
brated in the cave of & rock: therefore this ſculpture 
was found ſo deep in the earth. 

There is commonly a figure/ on each fide of him; 
habited in the ſame manner, ſtanding croſs-legged : 
the one holds a torch up, the other down. Here is 
only the latter; the other is imperfec. 

Underneath is the figure of an horſe, intimating the 
Sun's courſe; for, in the time when the old patriarchal 
cuſtoms became profane, arid deſecrated into idolatry, 
they made Mithras to be Apollo, or the Sun. Whence 
theſe ſculptures had a number of ſymbols, relating to 
the ſolar circuit of the year through the twelve zodiacal 
conſtellations. The two figures attending on the Ar- 
chimagus are inferior offiters to him. There is a myſtery 
in their ſtanding croſs-legged, like our effigies of croi- 
ſaders in churches; and it means the ſame thing: for 
the croſs was one part of the Mithriac ceremonies. 
Theſe two; by the different attitude of their torches, 
repreſent Day and Night, as Mithras repreſents the Sun. 
The figure imperfectly drawn, at the tail of the horſe, 
may be a genius twifted round with a ſnake; which. 
means the vitality imparted to all things by the ſolar 
power, | 

The other figures are officiating prieſts, drefſed in a 
ſymbolic manner, to imitate the Sun's influence, and 
annual motion. | : 

The Romans became extremely fond of the Mithriac 
ceremonies : whence this ſculpture was placed in the 
imperial city of York. There is an image of Mithras 
at Cheſter, and no doubt many more in Britain. 

St. Jerom, in his epiſtle to Læta, writes: A few 
years ago your couſin Gracchus, a perſon of patrician 
quality, when he was Prefect of the city, deſtroyed, 
broke, and burnt, the cave of Mithras.” This was at 
Rome; about the year 378. Not long after, we ma 
well imagine, the Roman Prefe& of York followed his 
example, and demoliſhed the ſubterranean temple in 
Micklegate ; where this ſculpture of him was found. 

The city of York is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, 
kept in good repair, in which are four gates, and five 
poſterns. It is a county of itſelf, extending over all the 
Wapentake, called Ainſty, and is governed by a mayor, 
who is ſtiled Lord, as at London, a recorder, twelve 
aldermen in commiſſion of the peace, two ſheriffsę 
twenty-four prime common-council men, eight cham- 
berlains, ſeventy-two common-council men, a town= 
clerk, ſword-bearer, and common- ſerjeant; and the 
mayor and aldermen have conſervation of the rivers 
Ouſe, Humber, Wherfe, Derwent, Air, and Dun, 
within certain limits of each. * 

This city has given title to the ſecond prince of the 
blood royal, and the two citizens they return to parlia- 
ment have a privilege of taking their places in the Houſe 
of Commons, next the citizens of London, upon what 
is called the Privy Counſellor's bench; a privilege, 
which, if neglected to be claimed, ought to made known, 
as it appertains to the citizens of London and Vork 
only, and is by thoſe of London exerciſed the firſt 
day of the meeting of every new parliament. | 

he ſituation of York is in a plain on both ſides the 
river Ouſe. It was formerly very populons, and had a 
great trade; but has declined ſince the Reformation, and 
the diſuſe of the court of preſident of the north. In 
the time of Henry V. there were forty-one pariſhes, 
ſeventeen chapels, ſixteen hoſpitals, and nine abbeys, 
beſides the cathedral; but now there are only ſeventeen 
churches in uſe. 

The preſent ſupport of the city is chiefly owing to the 
gentry, who make it their winter - reſidence, as there is 
great, pjenty of proviſions of all kinds, to furniſh an 
elegant table at a moderate expence, fo that the altar, 
which was found there, with a Roman inſcription, is 
applicable to the preſent circumſtances of the place, Drs 
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and with ſtill greater fury at York, notwithſtanding the 
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DzAgv3QyE HosPITALIBYs. And as the inhabitants 
abound with the conveniencies of life, they likewiſe 
partake of its diverſions, there being plays, aſſemblies, 
muſic- meetings, or ſome entertainments, every night in 
the week. N 

The public edifices which moſt deſerve mention, 1 
ſhall now take notice of ; and firſt, of the bridge over the 
Ouſe. It conſiſts of five arches; the diameter of the 
middle arch, which was the largeſt in the kingdom, 
before that at Blenheim-hauſe was built, is eighty-one 
feet, and its height fifty-one feet. The reaſon it was 
built ſo wide, was on occaſion of an accident which once 
happened to it, when, upon a ſudden thaw, which oc- 
— a great flood, a prodigious. weight of ice drove 
down two 'arches of the old bridge, by which twelve 
houſes were demoliſhed, and ſeveral perſons drowned. 

The great council-chamber for this city, near which 
the records are kept, as alſo the exchequer and courts 
of the ſheriffs, and, beneath them, the two city priſons 
for debtors and felons, are all upon this bridge. 

The caſtle, which ſtands at the confluence of the Ouſe, 
and the Foſſe, was built by William the Conqueror, 
anno 1 - and though the face it now wears, and the 
uſe made of it, are fo different from that which was the 
primitive ſtate of this fortreſs, yet, in its preſent diſguiſe, 
it brought to my memory that tragical ſcene of blood- 
perpetrated within its walls, upon the eleventh of 
March 1189; which being to be met with in very few 
hiſtorians, I ſhall give a brief account of it. 6 

The Jews, from their firſt introduction into England, 
growing immenſely rich by traffick, never failed to be- 
come the objects of envy and hatred, both to prince and 
people, and the ſlighteſt pretences were always eagerly 
laid hold of, to plunder them ; ſo that, on every new 
acceffion or turn of affairs, they were forced to compound 
for their ſafety, by large preſents to the prince. 

At the acceſſion of Richard I. though that prince 

ve them no diſturbance, yet he iſſued out an order, 
— no Jew ſhould be preſent at the ceremony of his 
coronation, either at church, or at dinner. 

However, the chief of the Jews, from all parts, being 
fummoned to London by their brethren there, in order 
to agree upon a rich gift to the new king, to obtain his 
favour and protection, many of them, notwithſtanding 
the injunction, had the curioſity to fee the ceremony ; 
and being diſcovered among the croud by the guards, 
jo were beat, abuſed, and ſome of them killed. 

he people hereupon, being poſſeſſed with a notion, 
that the king had given orders that the Jews ſhould be 
deſtroyed, _ a maſſacre of them in London, and 
plundered and burnt their houſes, and in them many 0+ 
their wives and children. 

And though the king immediately ordered a procla- 
mation to ſtop theſe proceedings, yet the example at 
London was followed at Norwich, Lynn, and Stamford, 


king, at his departure to the Holy Land, left orders for 
the protection of the Jews, and the puniſhment of ſuch 
as ſhould moleſt them; for, being inflamed by a wicked 
pri certain bloody wretches, who had reſolved upon 
the deſtruction of the Jews, and to enrich themſelves 
with their pillage, ſet fire to a part of the city of Vork; 
and, while the citizens were buſy in extinguiſhing the 
flames, broke into the houſe. of a principal Jew, who 
had been murdered at London, and whoſe wife had 
firengthened it for ber defence; and, murdering, the 
whole family, and all who had taken refuge there, burnt 
the houſe to the ground. | 

The Jews hereupon, in the utmoſt terror, got leave 
to convey all their wealth into the caſtle, and obtained 
ſhelter there for their own perſons, and for their wives 
and children, except ſome few, who were ſacrificed to 
the rage of the populace, who burnt all the houſes of 
the Jews throughout the cĩit x. 

It unluckily happened, that the governor of the caſtle 
having buſineſs in the town, the poor Jews, being afraid | 
he went out to agree upon delivering them up to their 
enemies, refuſed him admittance into it; which incenſ- 
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as murderęrs, ran next to the cathedral, where were de- 


| bread. The juſtices of the peace take great care, that 


are now raiſed from the ground : and there is an infir- 


| Jews to ſo great extremity, that, being refuſed mercy; 
though they offered to boy & at the expence of immenle 
ſums, they took the dreadful advice of one of their rab- 
bis, come lately among them from abroad; and firſt, 
having burnt all their rich goods, and ſo damniked even 
their plate, that their barbarous enemies could not be 
much the better for their ſpoils, they ſet fire to all the 
towers of the caſtle, and fell each man to cutting of the 
{ throats of his own family, till they had deſtroyed all who 
came into this dreadful ſcheme of their rabbi's, who, in 
the laſt place, followed the advice he had given. | 
In the mean time, the fire of the caſtle increaſing, a 
number of unhappy Jews, who would not come into 
this bloody action, (in vain endeavouring to extinguiſh 
it) from the walls beſought the mercy of the beſiegers, 
acquainting them with what had happened ; and threw 
over the dead bodies of their brethren, in confirmation of 
the truth of what they ſaid ; and offering to become 
Chriſtians, had hopes given them of their lives: but no 
ſooner did their mercileſs enemies gain admittance, than 
they butchered every ope of the Jews, calling aloud 
for baptiſm, in hope of eſcaping their worſe than pa- 
ganiſh crueſty. 
Not ſatished with this, the barbarous robbers, as well 


poſited the bonds and other ſecurities of the money o- 
ing to the Jews by the Chriſtians, broke open the cheſts, 
and deſtroyed them all. 

There were five hundred men who took ſhelter in the 
caſtle, beſides women and children. So that the whole 
number of Jews thus miſerably ſlaughtered, muſt be be- 
tween one thouſand and one thouſand five hundred, be- 
ſides thoſe who were maſſacred in the city. 

We muſt do this juſtice to the king, who was then 
in the Holy Land, that, as ſoon as he heard of this un- 
paralleled proceeding, he was highly incenſed ; and 
ſent orders to the bithop of Ely, bis chancellor and re- 
gent, to go down in perſon to York, and execute ſtrict 
juſtice, without favour or affection, on all offenders. 
The biſhop came to the city, but the chief authors of the 
riot had fled to Scotland. However, the citizens were 
laid under a great fine, and the ſheriff and governor of 
the caſtle were removed from their places, and com- 
mitted to priſon; and the ſoldiers concerned in the fray 
were puniſhed, and turned out of ſervice; but not one 
man, either then or afterwards, was executed for the un- 
heard-of villainy. 

The ſtrength of this caſtle has been often experienced 
in times of war, and becomes famous in hiſtory, upon 
account of ſeveral memorable events. We hope, for the 
future, there will never be occaſion to make any other 
uſe of it, than to the ſame neceflary purpoſe to which ic 
is now converted, namely, a priſon ; but a priſon, the 
molt _— and complete of any in the whole kingcom, 
if not in Europe. The preſent edifice was erected in 
the year 1701. In the left wing of the building is 2 
handſome chapel, neatly adorned with ſuitable furniture, 
and an allowance of forty pounds a year is ſettled upon 
a miniſter, for performing divine ſervice, and preaching 
to the priſoners weekly; and ſuch of the debtors as at- 
tend at ſermons, are allowed each à large loaf of fine 


the gaol ſhall be kept as neat within- ſide as it is noble 
without. Ihe felons are allowed ftraw, and their beds 


mary apart from the common priſon, to which the ſick 
are conveyed, and a ſurgeon has an appointed ſalary to 
attend them. | 

The caſtle-yard is larger than the areas of the Fleet 
or King's Bench in London; and the ſituation is ſo 
high, pleaſant, and airy, that it is ſurpriſing any priſon- 
ers ſhould remove themſelves by Habeas Corpus to either 
ol thoſe priſons, unleſs it be with a view of purchaſing 
the liberty of the rules, becauſe bere they are never per - 
mitted to go without the walls. Strangers, who. vifit 
the inſide of it, ſeldom depart, without making a trifling 
purchaſe of fome of the {mall manufactures the priſoners 
work up for ſubſiſtence. 
The next building we come to is the aſſembly- room, 


ing him, he applied to the high ſheriff, who, raiſing the 
Polls Coos, beſieged the caſtle, and — the 
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for the entertainment of the nobility and gentry, who 
relide 
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reſide at York during the races. It was deſigned by the 
Earl of Burlington. That — which is the Egyptian 
hall, taken from a draught of Palladio, is in length one 
hundred and twenty - three feet, forty broad, and rather 
more in height. This hall communicates with the 
common ball- room, in length ſixty-ſix feet, in height 
and breadth twenty-two feet; beſides other rooms for 
cards and tea; all richly decorated and illuminated with 
gnificent luſtres, The front to the ftreet is an ex- 
ceeding fine piece of architecture; but the Egyptian 
hall, if you except the TID at Whitehall, 
may undonbtedly claim the preference of any other 
room in the kingdom, if not in Europe, The experice 
of this edifice, amounting to ſeveral thouſand pounds, 
was defrayed by ſupſcriptions, chiefly among the nobility 
and gentry of the county, who contributed, ſome fifty 
unds, and none leſs than twenty-five pounds. 

In the year 1728, a very handſome manſion-houſe was 
erected for the Lord-Mayor : the baſement is a ruſtic 
arcade, which ſupports an Tonic order, with a pediment 
in it. There is a large room the length of the front, 
forty-nine feet by twenty-nine, ſo that this city has had 
the honour to begin a precedent, for the city of London 
to copy after, 51 | 

Some writers have related, that Lucius, a Britiſh king, 
founded the ſee of an archbiſhop in this city, and that 
here was a ſucceſſion of three or four archbiſhops in 
the time of the Britons : but this account is generally 


metropolitical church of York owes its origin to Edwin 
king of the Northumbers, who, upon his converſion 
to chriſtianity, in the year 627, conſtituted Paulinus an 
archbiſhop, and built here a ſmall wooden church, 
which, ſometime afterwards he began to rebuild of ſtone. 
The firſt ſtone building was finiſhed by king Oſwald and 
archbiſhop Wilfrid ; but that building being burnt down 
in 741, was afterwards rebuilt ; it was again burnt down 
in 1069, and rebuilt by Thomas, the firſt archbiſhop, 
who conſtituted the ſeveral dignities and prebends, and 
made it a regular chapter. In the year 1187, this ca- 
thedral was a third time deſtroyed by fire, together with 
St. Mary's monaſtery, The monaſtery ſoon recovered 
its former ſplendor, but the cathedral lay neglected till 
the reign of Edward the Iſt. when it was begun to be 
rebut, by John Roman, the treaſurer of the church, 
and finiſhed in the beautiful manner it now appears, by 
the contributions of the Percys, the Vevaſors, and other 
neighbouring gentry, and of ſeveral of the archbiſhops, 
particularly Thoreſby, a cardinal, who, in the year 1361, 
laid the firſt ſtone of the new choir, to which, at ſixteen 

yments, he gave ſo many hundred pounds, beſides leſ- 

r ſums, towards carrying on that work. 

This magnificent ſtructure may challenge the pre- 
eminence a all other Gothic churches, not only in this 
kingdom, but throughout Europe. 65 0 

he city of Lincoln indeed contends with this of 
York for a preference to its cathedral ; and as this is a 
point in which both cities are very tenacious, I will dif- 
tinguiſh the particulars wherein each of them have the 
advantage over the other. 

In the firſt place, then, Lincoln cathedral has greatly 
the advantage of York, in the height of its ſituation; 
and by different accounts given by ſeveral authors, of 
the dimenſions of both chfirches, it appears Lincoln ex- 
ceeds York in length, from eaſt to weſt, either fourteen, 
or eleven, or three feet and an half: in the middle croſs 
or tranſept from north to ſouth, five feet; in the out- 
ward breadth of the weſt end, by the addition of two 
chapels, as at St. Paul's, London, fifty-three feet; in 
the height of the weſt towers and ſpires, ſeventy two 
feet; and of the middle tower, including the pinacles, 
ſeventy-five feet. 

York exceeds Lincoln in the breadth of its middle 
nef, and fide iſles, within- ſide, twenty-ſix feet; in the 
height of the middle nef to its canopy, ſeventeen feet ; 
and in the inſide height of the middle lantern, ſixty- 
four feet and an half, 

The breadth of the weft end of Lincoln will not the 
leaſt ayail in this diſpute, as it has ſo many egregious 
defects, not to ſay abſurdities. The two ſteeples are 
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will now take 
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crouded together, inſtead of being placed at the extremi⸗ 
ties of the front; which by that means would have had 
an appearance much more grand, They riſe up above 
the _ of the church, as if behind a ſcreen; without 
the leaſt affinity to any part of the building below. Their 
ornaments are but mean, and the leaden ſpires upon them 
ſtill meaner. The whole front, extending in a ſtraight 
line, wants boldneſs when viewed at ſome diſtance ; and 
there is ſuch an expanſion of ſolid wall; without win- 
dows, or any ſort of aperture, as gives an heavineſs 
throughout. The cloiſtered work, or niches for images, 
which is the chief ornamental part of Gothie ſtructures, 
is diſpoſed with a ſhameful diſregard to ever thing like 
deſign: in one place, crouded with needleſs profuſion 
in another, wanted to fill up, where now there is no- 
thing but a naked and dead ſpace and in the ornaments 
the fancy is ſo irregularly varied, that all kind of co- 
nection and harmony is deſtroyed, ſo that the building to 
appearance has the ſame effect, as if it were pieces of 
different ſtructures patched up together. 

The plan of the church is very itregular, the middle 
tranſept from north to ſouth having no iſles on the weſt 
lide, to anſwer thoſe on the eaſt, The upper tranſept; 
or double croſs, can never be conſidered as a beautiful 
addition, eſpecially ſince this, and the eaſtern parts be- 
yond, are ſurrounded with chapels and veſtries erected 
without uniformity, and the windows of the chiirch are 


| meanly ſmall, crouded, and out of proportion. 
thought to be fabulous, and it is more probable, that the | 


"Tis to be obſerved, there is a great reſemblance 
between the ground-plat of Lincoln, and that of Cans 
terbury ; and the one was certainly built after the model 
of the other, ; | 

The only defect objected to Vork, is, that the middle 
tower or lantern wants height, and that the croſs of 
tranſept, from north to ſouth, is built in a different ſtile 
and manner from the reſt of the cathedral. ' Both theſe 
muſt be admitted to be. faults; but, by the way, the 
middle lantern is as lofty as the celebrated towers of 
Canterbury and Glouceſter, excluſive of their pinacles, 
though nor ſufficiently high in proportion to its breadth, 
being ſeventy feet ſquare, or to the height of the church. 
They have a tradition in this city, that a wooden ſpire 
was once intended to have been raiſed upon this tower 
which in that caſe would have exceeded the height of 
Saliſbury ſteeple, as the preſent battlements are higher 
by ſix feet, and of a larger ſquare than the preſent 
tower at Saliſbury, n 

The only amendment that can be made, would be to 
pull down the bell-turret at one corner, and to raiſe the 
battlements about twenty feet, piercing them through 
with proper ornaments ; and carry four pinacles above 
them, about twenty feet more. 

However, this building has two remarkable beauties 
not to be found in any other Gothic edifice; which 
are, 9 the height and breadth of the nef and ſide 
iftes of the church, and of all the arches and windows, 
come very near, if not agree with, the dimenſions laid 
down by the eftablifhed rules of Roman architecture; 
that the ſpan of the roof, from eaſt to weſt, riſes very 
near equal to the modern proportion ; the exceſſive 
height of the roofs being the chief blemiſhes in moſt 
cathedrals, as may be ſeen at Lincoln, Saliſbury, Weſt- 
minſter, and particularly Wincheſter, 

The plan of the whole church is uniform, as well as 
the ſuperſtructure, 'eſpecially from eaſt to weſt; the 
windows are of a fize and diſtance proper to the magni- 
tude of the ſtructure, and are admirable for their work- 
manſhip; neither is it crouded and encumbered on the 
outſide by its buttreſſes, but every part is enriched with 
ornaments, which receive an additional beauty from 
the colour of the ſtone, as it retains almoſt its origi- 
nal whiteneſs. 

Thus far what I have ſaid of this building in gene- 
ral was neceſlary, in comparing it with Linceln. I 
me notice of its ſeveral parts di- 
ſtinctly, both with-inſide and without, beginning firſt at 
the outſide, | 

The weſt end, which is one hundred and twenty-four 
feet in breadth, ſhews a grandcur inexpreſſible; this 
front contains two uniform towers, diminiſhed by ſeveral 

contracti. as 
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with other ornaments. In the ſouth tower hangs a deep 
peal of twelve bells, the tenor weighing fifty-nine hun- 
dred weight. 

Between theſe towers, over the principal entrance 
into the church, is a large window, whole tracery in 
maſons work is of a figure ſo beautiful, that it carmot 
be equalled any where. The ſeveral windows in the 
towers are large, and their tracery and ornament well 
fanſied. ö 3 | 

The ſouth entrance is aſcended by ſeveral courſes of 
ſteps, and tradition aſſures us, there was once as great 
an-aſcent to the weſt door. Here a remarkable ſpiral 
turret is erected on the middle of the pediment, and 
called the Fidler's Turret, from an image of a fidler 
on the top. Over the door is a dial both horary and 
ſolar, on each fide of which two images ſtrike the 
quarters on two bells. 

In viewing the building from this part eaſtward, we 
eaſily diſcerned it to be much newer than that weſtward, 
though conformable to it. 

The eaſt front is exceeding noble, and has the fineſt 
window in the world. | | 

The north fide is the ſame as the ſouth : only a wall 
is built to prevent night-walkers, and other diſorderly 
_ perſons, from neſting and intriguing in the obſcure 
corners of the buttreſſes, | 


The lantern ſteeple, is ornamented in a fine taſte, | 


wanting nothing but a better finiſhing at the top: it 
has eight windows, two on each fide, to give light 
within; theſe windows from top to bottom are forty- 
five feet high. | 

We now entered the inſide, at the weſt door, open- 
ing into the middle nef of the church, under the largeſt 
gothic arch in Europe, which binds and ſupports the 
two towers. The nef is the moſt ſpacious of any in 
Europe, except St. Peter's at Rome; it exceeds the 


dimenſions of the nef of St. Paul's cathedral four feet | 


fix inches in width, and eleven feet in height; and that 
of Weſtminſter-Abbey, ſixteen feet fix inches in 
breadth ; but its height is two feet leſs. This is an 
inſtance of what I took notice of before, with regard to 
the juſtneſs of the proportion of York a and 
at the ſame time ſhews the extravagance of that of 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, in this particular. The canopy 
at top is enriched with curious knots of carving. 

From thence we proceeded under the middle lantern, 
to a ſtone ſcreen, that parts the choir from the body of 
the church, adorned with curious werkmanſhip, among 
which are placed the ſtatutes of the Britiſh kings, from 
the Conqueſt to Henry VI. 
© Over the entrance into the choir ſtands the organ, 
having a double front; it had before been removed from 
thence by king Charles I. to one fide, oppoſite to the 
biſhop's throne, The reaſon his majeſty gave for doin 
it, was, That it ſpoiled the proſpe&t of the fine call 
windows from the bedy of the church. 

I be choir is adorned with antient wood-work carved, 
and ſet up with cluſters of knotted pinacles of different 


Heights. The aſcent from the body of the church, | 


3 the choir to the altar, is by a gradation of a ſix- 
teen ſteps. The altar has Jately received a conſiderable 
improvement as to its ſituation, and the whole church 
in its beauty, by taking away a large wooden ſcreen, 
which almoſt obſtruQed the view of the eaſt window. 
By this means it was carried one arch farther back, to 
a ſtone ſcreen of excellent gothic architecture; which 
now not only ſhews. a beauty in itſelf, before hid, but 
opens a view to one of the nobleſt lights in the world, 
both for maſonry and glazing; which is the afore- 
mentioned eaſt window. * 


This window is thirty feet nine inches broad, and 


ſeyenty-five feet high: the upper- parti is a piece of fine 
tracery, but, not 15 beautiful as that at the weſt end. 


Below the tracery are one hundred and ſeventeen 
partitions, wherein is repreſented, in fine painted glaſs, 
moſt of the hiſtory of the Bible. This window was 
lazed in 1405, by one John Thornton, glazier, of 
Gorentty ; who received, for his own. work, four 
ſhillings a week; and contracted to finiſh the whole in 


three years. 
E 
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contractions, all cloiſtered for imagery, and enriched 


__ 


* 
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In a circular window, at the ſouth end of the church, 
is another fine piece of maſonry, in the form of a wheel, 
called the Marigold Window, from its painted glaſs, 
which reſembles the colour of that flower. The north 
end has five noble lights: each conſtitute one large 
window, and reach almoſt from top to bottom. There 
is a tradition, that five maiden ſiſters wete at the ex- 
pence of theſe lights. The painting of the glaſs re- 
preſents a kind of embroidery, or muſaic needle-work ; 
which might perhaps give occaſion to the ſtory. 

Weonght not to omit mentioning, that all the windows 
of the church, except one or two, are adorned with 
painted glaſs, repreſenting the facred hiſtory, and the 
portraitures of eminent perſons. This painting was 
preſerved at the time of the civil wars, by the Lord 
Fairfax, general of the parliament's army, who, at the 
requeſt of the gentry and citizens of York, placed a 

uard of ſoldiers about the church for that purpoſe. 
The body of the church has been lately new-paved, 
the-plan of which was drawn by that ingenious archi- 
tea Mr. Kent, under the direction of the earl of Bur- 
lington: the figure is moſaic, and properly adapted to a 
Gothic building. | | | 

The monuments in this church are numerous, many 
of them very antient, and ſeveral very magnificent ; but, 
to enumerate them diſtinctly, would take up more room 
than we can ſpare | | 

After taking this view of the cathedral, we were 
conducted into the Chapter-houſe; a building which, 
for a Gothic piece, diſdains to allow an equal in the 
univerſe, and well deſerves the encomium beſtowed upon 
it, as is ſaid, by a great traveller, in an old monkiſh 
verſe inſcribed on the wall, in golden letters, as follows: 


Ut roſa phlis phlorum, fic oft domus ifta domorum. 

e As ſhines the roſe above all. meaner flow'rs, 
. «© So, above common piles, this building tow'rs.” 

Tis an octagon of ſixty- three feet diameter. The 
height to the middle knot of the roof is ſixty- ſeven 
feet ten inches, unſupported by any pillars, and intirely 
dependent upon one pin geometrically placed in the center. 
The whole roof has been richly painted, and the knats 
of car ved work gilt; but is now defaced and ſullied by 
time; Over the roof is a ſpire of timber- work, covered 
with lead, admired as a maſterly piece of work in 
the carpenter's art. The eight ſquares of the octagon 
have each a window beautifully adorned, and em- 
belliſned with painted glaſs, 

The next place we ſaw was the veſtry-room; its 
dimenſions forty-four feet by twenty-two; wherein are 
kept ſeveral antiquities, particularly the famous horn ſo 
called, made of an elephant's tooth; which is indee& 
the greateſt piece of antiquity the church can exhibit, an d 
to which they ought to pay an high veneration, onaccount 
of the benefit they reap from the act that it witneſſed 
to. The account Camden gives of it, is; „That 
6 Ulphus the ſon of Toraldus, who governed in the 
ce veſt parts of Deira, by reaſon of a difference likely 
ec to happen betwixt his eldeſt ſon and his youngeſt, 
cc about his lordſhip, when he was dead, preſently took 
cc this courſe : Without delay, he went to York, and 
< taking the horn, wherein he was wont to drink, with 
ec him, he filled it with wine; and, kneeling before 
«© the altar, beſtowed upon God, and the bleſſed St. 
&« Peter, all his lands.” 121 

The lands are ſtill called de Terra Ulphi. The horn 
was imagined to have been quite loſt; but, Thomas 
lord Fairfax was the occaſion of its being preſerved. 
Where it had lain, or where he got it, is uncertain ; 
but, ſtripped of its golden ornaments, ' it was reſtored 
by his ſucceſſor. The chapter thought fit to deco- 
rate it anew, and beſtowed the following inſcription to 
the memory of the reſtorer upon it: Th 


Corny Roc VLPHVS IN OCCIDENTALI PARTE 
DziR& PRINCEPs, VNA CVM OMNIBVS TERRIS 
Er REDiTIBys svIs, OLIM DONAVIT. 
"I AMISSYM, VEL ABREPTVM, 
HENRICVS Dom. FAIRFAX DEMVM. RESTITYIT. 
Dc. ET CAPIT. DE Novo oRNAYIT, 
I A. D. M. DC. LXXV. 
Ulphus, 
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b To this ene belong an archbiſhop, a dean, a 

precentor, a chancellor, a ſab-dean, four arch-deacons, 
twenty- eight prebendaries, a ſub- chanter, five prieſt- 
vicars; ſeven lay-clerks, ſix choriſters, four vergers, 
with other officers and ſervants. 40H. e Dies 

We will now conclude our account of this nable pile 
of building, with the chatacter given of it (as Mr. 
Camden informs us) by Eneas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius II. It is, ſays he, famous for its mag- 
nificence and workmanſhip, all the world over, but 
eſpecially for a fine lightſome chapel, with ſhining walls, 
and ſmall thin waſted pillars quite round. 

The ſouth ſide of the church is enriched by a library, 


4 


to which Archbiſhop Matthew's widow was. a great be- 
nefactreſs. A biſhep was her father, aid an archbiſhop! 
her father in-law; ſhe had four biſhops for her brethren, 
and an archbiſhop for her ſecond huſp ane. 
The biſhop had a palace in the minſter· yard, where 
great hoſpitality was wont to be kept; but it has long 
ſince been leaſed out. L 10 Hen no} 3: R 
In the archbiſhop's regiſter and prerogative office, is 
a noble repoſitory of antient eccleſiaſtic records, bearing 
date ninety- three years earlier than any at Lambeth or 
anterbur = iy — (+544 &- ben att en 
1 The Snot of All-Saints in the Pavement in York 
is a beautiful old church, with à Gothic ſteeple of 
exquiſite workmanſhip. Upon the tower is a fine lan- 
tern (with pinnacles of a conſiderable; height) not much 
unlike that of Boſtoin/Lincoldfhire,. ' 1 2 1 
St. Margaret's:churchihas/one:of the moſt extraordi- 
- nary porches I ever ſaw. It is a moſt ſumptuous and 
elaborate piece of Gothic architecture, with our Sa- 
viour on the eroſs on the top oftit 3 but what ſeems ſtill 
more ſurpriſing is, that they ſay it did not originally 
belong to the church, but was brought hither ifrom the 
diſſolved hoſpital of St. Nicolas 
St. Mary's in Caſtle-gate is admired for a pyramidi- 
cal ſteeple; as Chriſt's church is for a very fine mo- 
dern m W unn od: 25 l 1½½fl 21 0 BT 
In the month of Auguſt: 1738, a ſubſeription was 
ſet on foot for an infirmary in this city, like thoſe begun 
at London, Wincheſter, & c. And: this excellent charity 
has found much encouragement and ſupport here. 
Tbe other moſt remarkable N are, the Guild - 
haHy well worthy ohſervation; it is larger and in other 


reſpects ſuperior! to that of London. Near it is the | 


ſtatue of king Edgar, who rebuilt,, the city; and St. 
Anthony's-Hell, — a large handſome edifice; and 
in it are rooms large enough to hold moſt of the inferior 
deſmen of the eilt nt 
The — any 2 is in the ſtreet called the: Pavemen t, 
a curious piece of architecture, ſupported by twelve pil- 
lars of the Tuſcan: order; and there is another, for 
Thurſday's market, not unlike the exchange at Cheſter, 
The city of Vork ſtands upon more ground, perhaps, 
than any in England; except London and Norwich ; 
but then the buildings are not ſo cloſe as at Briſtol or 
Durham, nor is it ſo populous as either Briſtol or Nor- 
wich. Bur as Yorks full af gentry; and perſons of 
diſtinction, ſo they haue houſes ;proportioned to their 
quality, which makes the city lie eee 
both wes of the riet ned eien ef1211 113117 
While we were hertz we took dne day's time to f 
the fatal field, called Marſton- moor, where princ 
Rupert, a third tiche, hy his exceſs: of valour, an 
defect of conduct, loſt the royal army, and bad a victor 
wreſted out of his hands, after be had all the adyantage / 
he could defire, © 1: Nina S003 2511-0 12817171 
In the time of William the Conqueror, Allan eatl 
of Richmond gave à church in this city, dedicated to 
St. Olave, wich four acres of land to build offices on, 
to a religious ſociety that had been driven hither from 
— But that church being too ſmall, king Wil- 
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Ulphus, Prince of the Mſt Part of Deira, formerly 
Hedicated this Horn, together with all his Lands, and 
Revenues. Being loft. or ftolen, Henry Lord Fairfax at 
length recovered it © and the Dean and Chapter repaired it, 


monaſtery with poſſeſſions, which being enereaſed by 
other benefactions, were valued, upon the diſſolution, 
at two thouſand and eighty-five. pounds, one ſhilling and 
fiye-pence per annum. 

In the weſt part of this city was a church dedicated 
to the Trinity, in which, anciently, were canons, en- 
dowed with lands; but theſe being diſperſed, Ralph 
Painell, in 1089, gave it to the Benedictine monks of 
St. Martin Marmonſtier, at Tours in France, upon 
which it became a cell to that abbey ; but it was aſter- 
wards made deniſon, and valued, upon the diſſolution, 
at. one hundred and ſixty-nine pounds, nine ſhillings 
and ten-pence per annum. ; 

The Culdees, or ſecular canons, belonging to the 
cathedral church of this city, in the time of William 
the Conqueror, founded, near the weſtward of the 
church, an hoſpital for the reception and entertain- 


ment of poor people. But king William Rufus erected 
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4 larger and more convenient building for this charity, 


in the place now called the Mint-yard ; and ſo increaſ- 
ed its .revenues, that he is generally reckoned the 
founder. This hoſpital was called St. Peter's, till 
the time of king Stephen, who erected a large church 
within the precincts of it, which he dedicated to St. 


|| Leonatd ; after which the hoſpital went generally by 


the name of that Saint. At the time of the diſſolution 
here were maintained a maſter, thirteen brethren, four 
ſecular prieſts, eight ſiſters, thirty choriſters, two ſchool- 
maſters, two, hundred and fix beadmen, and ſix ſervi- 
tors; with lands and rents amounting to five hundred 
pounds, eleven ſhillings and one penny per annum. 
About two furlongs without the city walls, on the 


valued, upon the diſſolution, at fifty ſeven pounds, 
ſeven ſhillings and nine-pence a year. | 

In or near the city, there was an hoſpital for leprous 
perſons, as ancient as the time of Maud the empreſs. 
It conſiſted. of a warden, and ſeveral brothers and ſiſters, 
and had . yearly revenues, valued upon the ſuppreſſion 
at | twenty-nine pounds, eighteen-ſhillings and eight 
pence. 

In the year 1200, Hugh Mordac founded in this 
city a priory for twelve canons of the order of St. 
Sempringham dedicated to that faint, and valued, upon 
the diſſolution, at fifty-ſeven pounds, five ſhillings and 
nine-pence per annum, | 

About the beginning of the reign of king Henry III. 
a convent of Black friars ſettled in this city, through 
the bounty of Bryan Stapleton, Eſq. , 

Near the caſtle of York was a houſe of Franciſcan, or 
Grey friars, founded in the time of king Henry III. by 
the king and the city of Vork. 

Here was a convent of White friars, founded in 
1255, by lord Veſey, and lord Perey. 

c i 1274, there was in this city an hoſpital dedicated 
to St. Giles. | 


— 


of thirty- ſix vicars-choral, called the Bedern, under 
direction of a warden or keeper. This place was 
given them by William de Lanum, ſome time canon of 


this church; and they were fixed here by archbiſhop 


Walter Gray, about the year 1252. They had a 
chapel dedicated to the Holy Trinity; but their houſe 
was called St. Peter's college, and was endowed, upon 
the diſſolution, with two hundred and thirty-ſix pounds, 
nineteen ſnillings and four-pence per annum. 

Here was an houſe of Grey friars, of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, as early as the year 1278, ſaid to have been 
founded by the lord Scroop. 


Vork, founded here a large chantry of fix prieſts, 
which he afterwards turned into an hoſpital for a maſter 
and! brethren, It was dedicated to St. Mary, and 
valued, upon the diſſolution, at thirty-ſeyen pounds 
per annum. 


In 1392 here was an hoſpital dedicated to St. 


Thomas the Martyr; and mention is made of another 


liam Rufus, about the year 1088, laid the foundation 
of a church 3 St. Mary, and endowed thel 
88 5 | 


2 hoſpital 
In the north-e of the city was an hoſpita 
MN 1 called 


weſt fide, archbiſhop Thurſtan, in 1130, founded a a 
| Benediftine nunnery, dedicated to St. Clement, and 


Within the cloſe of the cathedral here was a college | 
e 


About the year. 1314, Robert Pickering, dean of 


—— — — 
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pital near Laithorpgate, founded by Bigot. 


J 


| Utrees. Toe the north is à large lawn, ſurrounded. wit 

lantations; to the north-weſt, but unſeen from the 
lhowſe, is a middling fized park, all hill, dale an 
gly beautiful; and near the houſe to tht 


* 
F the town are very low, ſo that the whole neighbour- 
with the town itſelf, are ſometimes laid 
| ter by the river overflowing its banks. Hen 
is a'chureh,” which was formerly collegiate, with a vely 
"= N 


called gt. Anthony's boſpital, founded about the year 
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by Sir John Langton. + 


here was a ſociety of chaplains, or re- 
ular curates, called the houſe of the priefts of 
holme. | | | 


In 1460, archbiſhop George Nevill, and his brother 
Richard. Nevill, earl of Warwick, founded à college 
for wwenty-three chantry prieſts belonging to the cathe- 
Aral, to have their lodgings. and commons ther. 
It was dedicated to St. William, formerly archbiſhop 
of York, and had yearly revenues, valued, _ the ſup- 
preffion, at twenty-two pounds, twelve ſhillings and 
eight-pence per annum. | | 

Here was an hoſpital ' founded before the year 1481, 
by John Giſburgh precentor of York, for two chap- 
lains. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and valued, 
upon the ſuppreſſion, at nine pounds, fix ſhillings and 
eight pence per annum. | EY 

n this city was an hoſpital before the year 148, 
called the Houſe of God: and here was another hoſ- 


1440 
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In Vork Would, after very rainy ſeaſons, water fre- 
guently guſhes out of the earth, and riſes to a con- 
dende height. "Theſe jets the inhabitants of the 
eduntry call vipſies or gipſies, and believe them to 
'be- the forerunner of a famine, or ſome. other public 
<alamity. To account for theſe phœnomena, it is ſup- 
-poſed that the rain water being received, and collected 
in large baſons or caverns in the hills in this mountain- 
ous tract, finds a vent below, towards the bottom of 
the hills; but that this vent not being large ps for 
the water to iſſue as faſt as it gathers above, it is forced 
up in jets or | ſpouts, upon the principle of artificial 
fountains; and after ſprings and ſummers ſo wet as to 
produce theſe ſpouts, a ſcarcity of corn has frequent- 
ly happened throughout the kingdom; ſo that the 
notion of theſe ſpouts being prognoſtics of a famine, 
is better founded than many others of the ſame kind. 
The city of York ſends two members to parliament ; 
has two weekly markets held Thurſday and Saturday; 
and ſeveral annual fairs, viz. Whitſun-Monday, July 
the tenth, Auguſt the twelfth, and every firſt I burſday 
in the year. Beſides this there are two ſhews for horſes ; 
the ſummer ſhew is on Monday in the York-race werk; 
and the winter ſhew on Monday the firſt whole week 
before Chriſtmas, in 2 

Audley, on the river Derwent, north-eaſt of Vork, 
appears to have been the Derventio of Antoninus, 
and the Petuaria of Ptolemy. The name Derventio 
was, no doubt, derived from the ſituation of the place 
on the bank of the Derwent, which was alſo called 
Derventio by the Romans. The captain of the com- 
pany of Dervetienſes, under the general of Britain, 
"was quartered here: this was à royal village in the 
time of the Saxons; the ruins of an old caſtle was 
Kill viſible/in this place, and here have been found ſome 
remains of Roman antiquity. | . 22440. 45 07 | 

At a place any called Glamanho, near the city 
- of Vork, Siward, earl of Northumberland, is ſaid to 
have built a monaſtery before the 83 0 1% 
At Riſby, in the neighbourhood of York, lies the 
"Seat of Mr. Ellerker. The houſe, which is a large 
-quadratgle, with three- fronts, is ſituated on the brow 
of à riſing ground, and overlooks to the "ſouth and 
"weſt, a fine inequility of ſoil - well | ſpread with an 
<©14/ptowth of wood; à winding valley runs before the 
ſouth front, at the diſtance of two or three: hundred 
yards, the banks of 'which are fringed with thorn 
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"cally are ſeveral groves'of young timber, . 

bas Howden, the — viſited, is Giuated! near! 

the north bank of the river Ouſe, one hundred and 
enty - three miles from London. The lands round 


tall Reeple; erected 


| 
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Walter Skirlaw, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, who flouriſhed in the fourteenth century, for 
a place of ſecurity to the inhabitants againſt the inun- 
dations of the Quſe. The church which, is dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, was made collegiate. in 
the year 1226, by Robert, biſhop; of Durham, and 
bad five — and {ix vicars, beſides chauntry- 
| prieſts. eat the cherch is a palace belonging to the 
biſhop of Durbam, who is poſſeſſed of ſeveral eſtates in 
and about this town, tagether with a temporal juriſ- 
diction. The river Ouſe, on which Hoden js ſituated, 
and which, three miles below, falls into the Derwent, 
was made navigable by an act of parliament paſſed in 
the firſt year of the reign of queen Anne. 8 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and four 
annual fairs, viz. the ſecond Tueſday in January; 
Thurſday before the twenty-fifth of March; ſecond 
Tueſday in July; and October the fecond, for horſes, 
The river Quſe:appeats to have. been the Abus of 
mn and near Metham, not far from Hoden, 
upon the bank of that river, has been diſcovered, a 
Roman pottery, where Roman urns, and other carthen 
veſſels were made. a 111 
At Ellreton, north of Howden, William Fitz-Peter 
founded, about the = 1212, 4 priory of canons” of 
the Sempringham order, and dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary and St. Laurence. At the diſſolution its annual 
revenues amounted to ſixty-two pounds, eight ſhillings 
and ten- penſeee.. In 
At Hemingburgb, weſt of Howden, is a church de- 
dicated to St. Mary, which was made collegiate in the 
year 1426, by the prior and convent of Durham, for 
a provoſt or warden, three prebendaries, ſix vicars, and 
fix clerks. - Upon the ſuppreſſian, its revenues amounted 
to eighty- four pounds, five ſhillings and eleven- pence 
per annum. 597 dis iat. 2212031 
Leaving the town and ' neighbourhood of Howden, 
we paſſed to Kingſton upon Hull, commonly called 
Hull, by contraction. It was called Kingſton, or 
King's-town, from its Having. been founded by king 
Edward I. and Kingſton upon Hull, from its fituation 
on the ri Hun ee 
The town is ſituated at the mouth of the river, one 
hundred and ſixty- nine miles from London. Tha ad- 
vantages of this 2 ſtruck king Edward I. as he 
was hunting in the neighbourhood, after his return from 
the defeat of the Scots in the year 1296. Upon which 
he granted. ſeveral privileges and immunities to thoſe 
who would build and ſettie here, erected a manor-hall 
himſelf, and deepened tlie harbour. It held out againſt 
king Charles I. ho wert in perſon to demand it, and 
was told by the governor, Sir John Hotham, That 
he kept it for the parliament.“ rt 
It was firſt incorporated by Edward I. but Henry VT. 
made it a town and county inconporate of itſelf, and 
under the charter of that prince it is ſtill governed by a 
mayor, twelve adermen, à recorder, a chamberlain, a 
water bailiff, A ſheriff; a town clerk, and a ſword: and 
mace bearers. It is ſaid thatithis town has a power of 
giving judgment on life, though it does not now exert 
that privilege. © The r had two ſwords given him, 
one by king Richard II. and the other by king 
Henry VIII. though only one ſword is carried before 
him. He had alſo a cap of maintenance, and an oar of 
tignum” vit gien kim, which ig an enſign of his ju- 
riſdiction, as admiral within the Jiberties-of the Humber. 
Im the reign of HenrycVIII. chis tomn was, by an act 
of ' parliament. erected into an hatbour, and by another 
ed in the reign of Willlam II. it was enabled to 
build work-houſes and bouſes of correction. 
This town is fltuated fo dor, that by cutting the 
Humber banks, the country may be laid under water 
fort ſve miles round. It is ſurroùnded by a wall and a 
diech, where it isl mot defended: by the river Humber, 
and is ſortiſiedo by a caſtle; a citadel, and /a block - 
houſe. 4 : 21 | 
Hull is a large, and, in general, a cloſe built town, 
though ſome'of the ſtreets are wide and handſome; and 
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all of them, down! to the narroweſt alley, excellently 
We 4 pay 
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pared and perfectly clean. The houſes in general are 


n :£& 


well built, hut ROY! 27s 2 large ones. 
ceedingly populous, being ſaid to contain twenty-four 
— — Gol. * 1 rays 
Among the public buildings in this town are the Tri- 
nity-houſe, the new theatre, and the aflembly-room.. 
The Trinity-houſe is a very antient eſtabliſhment for 
the maintenance of captains widows, There is nothing 


ſtriking in the building, except a modern ſea-piece in | 


one of the rooms, repreſenting the ſea-fight between 
Sir Edward Hawke and the French fleet off Quiberon- 
bay, by P, Serres. It is a good picture; the ſmoke 
in a variety of colours and expreſſions, the clouds, 
and the clear obſcure of the whole, are pleaſing. In 
one of the paſſages is the a of a man in a boat, who 
was taken up at ſea, alive, but died three days 
after. The following is the inſcription : 5 | 
c Andrew Barker, one of the maſters of this houſe, 
upon his yoyage from Greenland, Anno Domini 1613, 
took up this boat and a man in it, of which this 
is the effigy; the coat, badge, oars, and dart, the 
ame. 22 


Ih be boat is only eighteen inches broad and ten feet 


long, covered over ſo as juſt to admit the man to ſit in it, 
and joins round bis. Waiſt; it is amazing it ſhould live 
A ſingle day at fea.. _* | | 
This corporation maintains thirty ſiſters, the widows 
of ſeamen, They have a government by twelve elder 
brethren, and fix aſſiſtants. Out of the twelve, they 


chuſe annually two wardens, but the whole eighteen | 
vote in electing them, and two ſtewards. Theſe have 


a power of deciding diſputes between the maſters of ſhips 
and their crew, in matters relating to ſea affairs; and 
with this limation, that their judgment be not contrary 
to the laws of the land; but ſuch great difference is 
paid to it, that in trials at law in ſuch affairs, they 
are often called on to give their opinion. 
Tube next building worthy a particular obſervation, 
is the new theatre. ” is well contrived, and handſome, 
contains a ſmall orcheſtra, a pit, and three ranges of 
boxes, and galleries; but the balluſtrade fronts of the 
boxes being lead colour, has not a good effect; they 
had better have been pannelled, unleſs carved and gilt; 
.another great diſadvantage is, that the ſage had not half 
a ſufficiency. of extent in the front of the houſe. _ 
The afſembly-room, which is the other building de- 
ſerving attention, is elegant and well contrived; it is 
fifty 2 by twenty ſeven, and twenty-five high ; the 
card-room, thirty-two, feet by twenty, is parallel with 
it, ſo that at the entrance you ſee through the doors of 
each, upon a large handſome pier glaſs at the farther 
ſide of the latter, catching. the principle glaſs luſtres 
in a proper manner; of theſe there are eight in the 
aſſembly room, and one in the card room. The former 
of theſe is walled with a moſt diſagreeable red clouded 
coloured ſtone, which deſtroys the . of the room; 
it is ornamented with Ionic pilaſters. The muſic gal- 
lery is a coved . receſs on one fide, the front of which 
being parallel with the fide of the room, the proportiaps 
are not damaged by it, nor has it that vile effect ſo diſ- 
Cries 


guſting in projecting gelle 


Here are only two churches, Trinity and Stullary's ; | 


the former is very large; but the pillars remarkably 
- ſmall. The altar piece, by Parmentier, is eſteemed 


lar than it is at preſent. K ing Fientry VIII. uſed 
it wy his chapel — FT ridge ee ordered 
the ſteeple to be pulled dawn, begauſe iti ſtood op- 
3 to the palace where he reſided; but the inha- 
bitants afterwards rebuilt it at their own. expence. 
Here are ſeveral meeting houſes, and a free - ſchool, 
founded by Jahn Alcock, biſhop of Worceſter, in the 
reigtt of queen Elizabeth, with a hall qver it for the 
merchants of the town, Here is, likewiſe, a charity 
ſchool, in which a great number of poor children are 
taught and maintained; and in the 7 1714, it ap- 
peared that this charity had, in leſs 

provided for fifty boys and thirty girls. | 


Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, in the year 


It is ex- 


linen and 


1 924 2004 bas 321 % 5 
„ The other church is thaught to have been once | o A r Gr | 
tity, of corn is brought hither, that Hull exports more 


than ten years, 


1584, founded here an hoſpital, called God's Houſe 
and likewiſe the chapel on the north fide of it; but 
both were pulled down in the late civil wars, and re- 
built, and the houſe enlarged in 1673. To the eaſt of 
this chapel a new hoſpital was afterwards built for the 
better reception of the poor belonging to the other houſe, 
which was too ſmall to contain them altogether with the 
maſter and his family, | 
Here was likewiſe a priory of the Carthuſian order, 
for thirteen monks, founded by the above-mentioned 
earl of Suffolk, in the reign of Edward III. It was 
dedicated to St, Mary, St. Michael, and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury; and endowed, on the ſuppreſſion, with 
one hundred and ſeventy-four pounds, eighteen ſhil- 
lings and three-pence per annum. | | 
he ſame earl, in the year 1384, founded an hoſ- 
pital here for thirteen poor men, and. as man 
poor women, It was dedicated to the Holy Tri- 
nity, and had revenues valued, on the ſuppreſſion, 
at thirty-two pounds, nineteen ſhillings and nine- 
pence per annum. 
In the reign of king Edward I. here was a priory 
of White-Friars; and alſo a houſe of Black-Friars. 

In the eighteenth year of king Edward III. John 
Kingſton founded an hoſpital in this town for thirteen 
poor men, and the like number of women. 

At the weſt end of the church-yard, was a handſome - 
row of buildings, for lodging the prieſts of Hull ; and 
near it was an hoſpital, both founded by John Grigge, 
mayor of Hull. | 

Mr. Skinner, another mayor, left a fund for the diſ- 
tribution of eight dozen. of bread for ever on the firſt 
Sunday of every month; and Mr. George Crowle, 
who was twice mayor of the town, as well as repreſen- 
tative in parliament, erected an hoſpital here during his 
life-time, in the year 1661, and had the following in- 
ſcription placed over the door. . 

Du dum tempus habes tibi 1 manus Hire, 

Auferet hoc nemo quod dabis ipſe Deo. 

In the year 1621, an exchange was built here; and 
in 1674, a building called Greenland-houſe, at the 
N A of the merchants who traded to Greenland 
for ſtock fiſh ; but that fiſhery being neglected, Green- 
land-houſe is now converted into a lone. houſe for corn, 
and other goods, Here is likewiſe a cuſtom-houſe and 
wooll-hall. 

This town has a good old ſtone bridge over the hall 
conſiſting of fourteen arches; and a good harbour was 
made here by king Edward I. or king Richard II. 
Full has not only the moſt conſiderable inland traffic 
.of any port in England, but a foreign trade ſuperior to 
any in the kingdom, excepting the ports of London, 
Briſtol and Yarmouth ; the eulen here being com- 
puted at between thirty and forty thouſand pounds a 
year, The inland trade of this place is rendered fo 
very conſiderable by the many large rivers that fall into 
the Humber, not far diſtant from it; for by means of 
theſe rivers it trades not only to every part of Yorkſhire, 
but to Lincolnſhire, - Nottinghamſhire, | Staffordſhire, 
Derbyſhire, . Cheſhire, and Warwickſhire, the heavy 
goods of which counties are brought hither, and ex- 

orted to Holland, Hamburgh, France, Spain, the 
Baltic and other parts of Europe; and for which are 
returned, iron, copper, hemp, flax, canvas, Ruſſia 
| yarn, beſides wine, oil, fruit, and many 
ther commodities. By theſe. rivers alſo, ſuch a quan- 


corn than London, The trade of Hull with London, 
| eſpecially for corn, lead, and butter, and with Holland 
and France in times of peace, not only for theſe com- 
modities, but for cloth, kerſeys, and other manufactures 
of Leeds, Halifax, and other towns of- Yorkſhire, is 
ſo. conſiderable as not only to employ ſhips but fleets, 
the. Hull Fi ts to London being generally. from fifty 
to ſixty 1 and in time of war i a hundred 
Gail or more; ſo that more buſineſs is done in this port, 
in proportion to its extent, than in any other part of 
Europe. 

This town is remarkable in hiſtory for a repulſe that 


| king Charles I, met with here from Sir John * 
| the 
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the governor, when he came to demand the maga- 
Zine of arms and ammunition that was deſigned for the 
army againſt the Scots, which, upon the peace, was 
brought back and laid up here, Sir John told the king 
that he held the town for the parliament, and that he 
could not admit him into it, unleſs he came ſingly and 
unarmed. This anſwer ſo provoked his majefty, that 
he turned away, and declared him a traitor ; but fext 
year Sir John and his ſon leaving the parliament party, 
formed a deſign to deliver up the place to the king; 
which being diſcovered, they were both beheaded upon 
Tower-hill. f N 
Here are two weekly markets on Tueſdays and Sa- 
turdays; and two annual marts, granted by king 
Charles, II. which hold five days each; the firſt on the 
twenty-firſt of July, and the ſecond on the twenty-firft 
At Fertiby, near Hull, lord Euſtace Veſey founded 
a priory of Knights Templars, which, upon the ſup- 
preſſion of that order, ſeems to have become a priory 


of canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, and to have 


continued in their poſſeſſion till the general diſſalution 
ef religious houſes, when its annual revenues were 
valued at ſixty pounds, one ſhilling and two-pence. 
Alt Sutton, north-eaſt of Hull, there appears to have 
been a houſe of White friars in the time of Edward J. 
but we have no account of its foundation, nor by what 


accident it was aboliſhed. | Fe 
Sutton had alſo a' free chapel dedicated to St. James, 
in which- John Sutton ſettled and endowed a chauntry 
of fix prieſts. The pariſh church alſo was once a 
college, and valued, upon the diſſolution, at thirteen 


unds, eighteen N and eight · pence, per annum. 
ore was 


ikewiſe an hoſpital, valued, upon the difſo- | 


Iution, at ſeven pounds, eighteen ſhillings and four- 


pence per annum. | | 
At Cattingham, - north-weſt of Hull, Thomas 
lord Wake, o Lysdel, founded, in the fifteenth year 


of Edward II. a monaſtery of Auguſtine friars, Who 


the ſame year removed to a neighbouring hamlet 


called Newton. This monaſtery was dedicated to the 


nativity of our Saviour, the annunciation of the Virgin 


Mary, and the exaltation of the croſs. ' At the time of 
"the general dillolution it had eleven or twelve Black 


"canons, and was endowed with annual revenues to the 


amount of one hundred pounds, three ſhillings and three- 


ce. 

* Cottingham, not far from Hull js a beautiful 
pleaſure- ground, belonging to Mr. Watſon. It conſiſts 
'of ſhrubberies, with winding walks, and the imitation 
of a winding river through the whole. The graſs-plat 
in front of the houſe, ſurrounded with 'ever-greens 
and ſhrubs, with à Gothic bench on ohe ſide, is — 
Ls and the clumps to the water's edge well di 
poſed. Hence paſling by a bridge, you follow the 
Water through a paſture ground, ſurrounded with walks 
and. benches. The banks are cloſely ſhaven, the bends 
of them. natural, and quite in the ftile of a natural 
xiver. About the middle of the field it diy ides aud forms 
"mall igand, which contains two or thre 
ſhrubs, and forms, a very great orbanient'to the place; 
the walk afterwards leads to the other ſerpentizing ones 
round the field, which is laid out in an excellent 
Beverley, the next place we yfſited, is a latge, 
Tous town, orie-hundred and ſeyenty-nine miles diſtar 
from London. "ks 4 Corporate and borbugh town, 
ünder the governme: t of} 4 mayor; alderman,” &c. It 
takes its name from the'great number of beavers,” with 

"which that river abounded. It had formerly a conſider- 
able trade, by means of à creek, or cut, commonly 
alles ee of old, made from the town to the 
river H 
. of thips and boats, keels, wherries, „Ke. ta 
and from the faid town ; and as it had iikewife divers 
ſaiths, ot Janding-plices adjoining to the ſaid beech, 
for the lading and ufilading of all forts of merchandize, 
the town was wont to receive no ſmall advantage from 
this cut or river. But there being no ſettled fund for 

"keeping it open, and cleanfing it, and the expence of 


ee clumps of 


2 
iſtant 


ull; Which runs into the Humber, for the paſ- 
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for a regiſtry for the county 


* 


: parliament. | 


Hd it *& 
doing it being nd the ability of the corporatiof 
the Kid beck 2 time, ro 6 up, and 2 Raiths 
w out of repair; whence an act paſſed, Anno 1727. 
or cleanſing, deepening, and widening the creek, and 
for repairing the ſtaiths, and for mending the roads lead- 
ing from the faid cut to the town; and at the ſame 
time providing for the cleanfing of the town itſelf: all 
which has had a very effect ; for before, the creek 
Iying in the lower part of the town, the filth, dirt, and 
oil of the town was waſhed into it, which very 
much contributed to choak it up. | 
Beverley is the chief town of the Eaſt Riding, and 
began to be of great note from the time that John of 
Beverley, archbiſhop of Vork, the firſt doctor of divi- 
nity in Oxford, and preceptor to venerable Bede, built 
a mo here, and afterwards retired into-it himſelf, 
where he died, in the year ſeven hundred and twenty- 
one. King Athelſtan, having made a vow at the altar 
of St. John, before he proceeded againſt the Scots, in 
his return, in the year nine hundred and thirty, inſti- 
tuted a new college of ſecular canons, and granted to 
the town many immunities; particularly, to the free- 
men of it, an exemption from all manner of tolls, which 
was afterwards confirmed by king Henry I. and by all or 
moſt of the kings and queens of this realm to this time, as 
the mayor's certificate expreſſes it; which he gives to 
ſuch freemen as apply for it, in the form following: 


Villa de Beverley in Cam Blor, ſe + 
„ To all' perſons. to whom . theſe preſents ſhall 


„come, A, B. Eſq; mayors of the aforeſaid 
% town of Beverley, ſendeth greeting. 


c Know ye, that king Athelſtan, of famous memo- 
% ry, did grant, and alfo king _ I. did grant and 
% confirm, to the men of the ſaid town of Beyerley, 
© and afterwards to them, by the name of the gover- 
« nors, or keepers, and burgeſſes of Beverley, an 
« exemption of all manner of impoſts, toll, tallage, 
de ſtallage, tunnage, laſtage, pickage, wharfage, and 
c of and from all and every the Like exactions, pay- 
ments, and duties, throughout and in all places what- 
„ ſocver, by fea and land, within all their dominions of 
„England and Wales. Which ſaid grants were con- 
„ firmed by all or moſt of the fucceeding kings and 
« queens, to the time of queen Elizabeth, Who confirm- 
e edꝭ the ſame to them by the name of the mayor, 

% vernors, and bu „ of Beverley, with ſeveral 
« grants, which have been alſo confirmed by all or moſt 
of the kings and queens of this realm, till this time; 
4. 48 by many and ſundry charters, under their 

, feals, more at large 'may appear. "Theſe are therefore 
0 to certify, that C. D. is à burgeſs of the ſaid town of 
<<" Beverley, and is therefore diſcharged 6f and from all 
de and every the ſaid exaQtions, payments, and duties. 
&« Tn teftimony whereof the ſaid mayor hath hereunto 
tc ſubſcribed his name, and cauſed" the common-ſeal of 
« the faid town, uſed in this behalf, to be affixed, this 


ew day, Ke. + 


"By theſe, and the like-yrivildges, the town; bree up 
its Zuftihing condition, notwithſtanding it is within fix 
| miles of ſo powerful a rival as Hull. It has all the ad- 


vantages, indeed, of a good ſituation, to invite gen- 
tlemen to reſide in it; and, being the neareſt town of 
note to the centre of this riding, the ſeſſions are always 
held here, in a ſpacious and beautiful hall, which has a 
public garden and walks, not inferior to any of their 
Kind in England. In this Hall-garth, as it is called, 
is an handſome regiſter-office for deeds and wills within 
this -diviſion'; which is the only county in England, 
befides Middleſex, which has ſuch a regiftry ; to the 
great ceproach' of the nation be it ſaid," eſpecially when 
-It mall be remembered; that no leſs than two bills (one 

of —_— and another, after 
that, for a general fegiſtry over the whole kingdom) 
were reſpeRively oppoſed,” and miſcarried very lately in 


den 


— i ct. 4 


The market-place is as large as moſt, having a beau- 


tiful * croſs, ſupported by eight free-ftone columns, of 
4 . one 
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one intire ſtone each, erected at the charge of Sir 
Charles Hotham, and Sir Michael] Wharton; upon 
which was this inſcription >: + BL 


Hxc Sepes LAfDEA Frtep-Stoott Dicitve, | ' 


i. e. PACIs CATHEDRA; AD AM REVS FVGIENDO 
PERVENIENS OMNIMODAM HABET SECVRITATEM. 
That is: 

This ſtone ſeat is called Freed-Stoole, or chair of 
peace; to which if any criminal flee, he ſhall have full 
protection. 

The common 
ſiderable expence, the windows well ſaſhed; and, as if 
works of piety were more peculiarly adapted to this place, 
there are feven alms-houſes in the town, and legacies 
left for two more; beſides a work-houſe, which has 
coſt ſeven hundred pounds. It has a free-ſchool, to 
the ſcholars of which are appropriated two fellowſhips 
at St. John's College jn Cambridge, and nine exhi- 
bitions. ” 4 1. moi ssb n 
Here were formerly four churches, now only two, 
but the largeſt and fin ochial ones in the kingdom, 
viz. the late collegiats church of St. John the Evange-' 
liſt, ſtill called the Minſter, and St. Mary's. The 
Minſter being very ruinous, Mr. Moyſer, then member 


of parliament for Beverley, in the year 1708, ptocured!| 


a brief for the repair of it; and, by his ſole ſollicitation 
among his friends and acquaintance, raiſed one thou- 
ſand five hundted; to which he and his family contri- 
buted very largely. This ſum, with eight hundred 
pounds, the produce of the brief, being put out in the 
funds, was conſiderably augmented by the riſe of South- 
Sea ſtock in the year 1720, which enabled him to com- 


plete his pious deſign in a moſt beautiful manner in his 
1 


ife-time; as ke had the. ſole management and direction 
both of the money, and of the — — of it, being 
aſſiſted by the advice of that noted architect Nicolas 
Hawkſmore, Eſq; king George I. encouraged this work, 
| por only by a liberal donation of money, but of ſtone 
ikewiſe, from the diſſolved monaſtery of St. Mary's, -in 
Vork. Sir Michael, Wharton gave in his life-time five 
hundred pounds, and by will, four thouſand pounds, as 
a perpetual fund towards keeping it in repair. 
The choir is paved with marble of four different 
colours, lozenge-wiſe, appearing cubical to the eye. 
Oyer the altar is a large and magnificent wooden arch 
curiouſly epgraven, banding, upon eight fluted columns 
of the Corinthian, order. The eaſt window is of paint- 
ed glaſs, collected out of the ſeveral windows about the 


. 
- * 


church; but ſo artfully joined, that they make through- | 


out one regular and intire figure. The ſcreen between 
the choir and the nef has been lately rebuilt of Roch- 
abbey ſtone, in the Gothic ſtile, and is eig 

ed one of the chief ornaments of the church. 
of the church is paved with the ſaid ſtone, intermixed 
with black marble. The pulpit, reading-deſk; and cover 
of the font, ate all new, and of excellent workmanſhip: 
the galleries alſo are new, and beautifully finiſhed, ſup- 
Er by columns of the Doric order. But not the 
leaſt ſurpriſing thing in this pile, is the north end wall 
of the great croſs iſſe, which hung over four feet; but 
was ſcrewed up to its proper perpendicular, by the inge- 
nious contrivance of Mr. Thornton of Vork, joiner, 
made practicable by a 1 Beverley, now liv- 
ing, and approved of by Mr. Hawkſmore. The ad- 
mirable machine for this purpoſe was engraved by M. 
Fourdrinier, and printed for the benefit of his widow in 
the year 1739. 11290 N. f 4 | 
On the 13th of September, Anno 1664, upon 2 
ing a grave, they met with a vault of ſquare free- ſtone 
fifteen feet long, and two feet broad: within it was a 
ſheet of lead four feet long, and in that the aſhes, and 
ſix beads (whereof three crumbled to duſt with a touch; 
of the three remaining, two were ſuppoſed to be Cor- 
_ helian) with three great braſs pins, and four large iron 
nails. n the ſheet lay a leaden plate, with this in- 


: . > 


ſcription, in capital letters: 
8 ; Aal 8 
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gaol has been lately re-edified-at a con- 


eſteem- | 


he, body, : 


H ine 141 
Anno ab Incarnatione Domini Mel xxxvitrft. mt, f.; 
fuit hee Eccleſia in menſe Septembri, in fe Er- 
pot feflum Sancti Mattbæi apoftoli. Et in anno 
MCXCV1I. = idus Martii, fucta fuit inguiſitio re- 
liquiarum Beati Joannis in hoe locb: et inventa ſunt 
ber M in oriental; parte ſepaltri, et bie recondita; et 
pulns cemento mixtus ibidem inventus oft; et recon- 


This tranſlated : 


\ ditus, 
In the year of our Lord's Incarnation 1188, in 
tember, the night after the feſtival of St. Matthew 
the apoſtle, this church was conſumed by fire; and 
in the year 1197, on the 10th of March, ſearch 
was made for the reliques of St. ſohn in this 
| place; and theſe bones were found in the eaſtern 
part of the Sepulcre, and here again depoſited ; a 
mixture of ' duſt and. morter was alſo found in the 
ſame place, and again depoſited. F124] 
. Over this lay a box of lead about ſeven inches long. 
ſix, broad, and five deep, wherein. were ſeveral * 
of bones mixed with a little duſt, and yielding a ſweet 
fmell. All theſe things were carefully re- interred in the 
middle iſte of the body of the Minſter, with this inſerip- 
tion added, in capital letters: | | 


KReliguæ eædem effoſſe; et ibidem compiſite, fornice late- 
ritio  dignabuntur XXxv1. die menſis Martii Anne 
Domini apccxxv1.' quando, v. teſſellatum Fccleſir 
hujus pavimentum primo fuit inſtauratum. 
TTeoubus Engliſbed: 


The ſame reliques which were dug up, and re-placed, 
were adorned with an arch of brick-work, on the 
 twenty-ſixth day of March 1726, viz. when the 
teſſellated pavement of this. church was firſt re- 
paired, mn | 
Over it, directly upon the roof, is an inſcription, to 
ſhew where the — are interred. 2 Th 3 
In this church are ſeveral monuments of the Piercies, 
earls of Northumberland;-who have added a little chapel 
to the choir, . On the right fide of the altar-place 
ſtands the freed-ſtool; mentioned above, made of one 
intire ſtone, and ſaid to have been removed from Dunbar, 
in Scotland, with a well of water behind it. At the 
upper end of the N the church, next the choit, 
hangs an antient table with the picture of St. John 
the Evangeliſt (from whom the church is named), and 
of king Athelſtan, the founder of it, and between 
them this diſtich: 0g St lo Sm: 155 


Als free make I thee, | 
As heart can wiſh, or egh can ſee. 


In the body of the church ſtands an antient monu- 
ment, which they call the Virgins Tomb; becauſe two 
Virgin Siſters: lay buried there, who gave the town a 
piece of land, into which any freeman may put three 
milch kine from Lady-day to Michaelmas. At the 
lower end of the body of the church, ſtands a fair large 
font of aget-ſtone. | 

The mayor and aldermen being truſtees for the re- 
venues granted for the ſupport of the fabric by king 
Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth, the greateft part of 
them was applied towards defraying the expences of the 
pariſh, and of the corporation; ſo that not a fourth part 
of the income was laid out in the repair of the Minſter; 
which occaſioned its running to decay. This miſappli- 
cation Mr. Moyſer put a ſtop to; and now the whole 
revenue, raiſed by him from one hundred and fift 
pounds, to two hundred pounds per annum, is applied 
ſolely to the repair of the fabric. | 

Here was formerly a cloth manufacture; but at pre- 
ſent the principal manufactures of this town are malt, 
tanned leather, and bone-lace, in which it more par- 
ticularly carries on a conſiderable trade; and by which 
the poor people chiefly ſupport themſelves. This manu- 
facture has of late met = conſiderable encouragement 

| | nul * an 


at five pounds, fourteen. 
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and 75 children of the charity ſchool are all taught to 
work at it. N | 
| John, Archbiſhop of York, afterwards. called St. 
ohn of Beverly, is ſaid to have founded a convent of 
-monks.in the choir of St. John's church, in this town, 
Which be dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt; likewiſe a 
college of ſeven ſecular canons, with ſeven clerks, in the 
nave of the church which he dedicated to St. John the 
Evangeliſt; and in a chapel dedicated to St. Martin, 
adjoining to this church he founded a ſociety of religious 
virgins, or nuns z but about one hundred and fixty years 
| the religious here were murdered,” and the 
church, and building plundered and burnt by the Danes. 
Phe church; however, was afterwards repaired, and 
endowed: with revenues by king Athelſtan, for ſeven ca- 
nons, and-was a flouriſhing collegiate fociety at the time 
Here was an bofpitsl; founded, as is that, before the 
Conqueſt by one Wulſe, and dedicated to St. Giles. 
The income of this hoſpital was, valued, upon the diſ- 
Wlution, at eight pounds per annum. . = 
©- "Sibylla de Valoniis, in the year 1201, founded here 
2 preceptory of the order of the Knights Hoſpitalers of 
St. John o Jeruſalem; and endewed it, at the ſuppreſ- 
Ron, with one hundred and ſinty- four pounds, ten ſhil- 


Iings per annum. | 
we 2 this town was likewiſe an hoſpital of  friars,' 
before the year 2286, It was dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
and had. yearly revenues ah the ſuppreſſion valaued only 

ſhillings and ſix-pence. | 
Before the year 1300, here was a houſe of Franciſ- 
can friars; and likewiſe. a houſe of Black friars, as 
varty ne. the year — ea 
Here were two or three more hoſpitals, concerning 
which there are few particulars upon record. | 
Beverley 


ſends two members to parliament, has two 
s markets held Wedneſday and Saturday, and 
four —_—_— fairs, viz. 3 before Jag che A e- 
bruary the fourteenth, Holy Thurſday, July the fifth, 
2 the fifth, for horſes —— 
At Watton, north ef this town, there was a nun- 
nery, about the year 686. Afterwards, about the year 
I 50s Euſtace, 9 — ſon of John Euſtare, founded here a 
— of nuns of the order of St. Sempringham, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and rated, upon the ſup- 
-preffion, at three hundred and faxty pounds, fixteen 
Nalin and ten- pence per annum. | 


At eaux, near Beverly, William le Groſs, earl 


of Albemarle, in the year 1150, founded: a Ciftertian 
abbey dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which were fifty 
monks, at the time of the general ſuppreſſion, and en- 
dowed with annual revenues to the amount of two 
hundred and ninety-nine pounds, fix ſhillings and four 


At Killingwald-grove, near Beverly, was an hoſpital 
obiefly for women, before the year 13 It was de- 
Aieated to St. Mary Magdalen, and valued, upon the 
diſſolution, at thirteen pounds, eleven ſhillings and two 


About a mile eaſt of Beverley is a ſpaw, which is ſaid 
0 be of great ſervice in the care of ſcorbutic and other 
Cutaneous diſorders. 302-4 75 
Headon, the next 7 a ene 
on; or Heydon. It s a ugh town, well 
— — leaſantly fituated on a mall ſtream near the 
Humber, one ed and ſeventy· tuo miles from Lon- 
don and governed by a mayor, 2 recorder, nine alder- 
men, and two bailiffs, whothave the power of fheriffs, and 
uſtices of the peace. Mere is a priſon, and formerly there 
were three churches ; but they are now reduced to one. 
This toun was once of cunſiderable note for its mer- 
:chants and ing ; but its harbour has been many 


years choaked up by the ſtuary of the Humber. 


In the church are the pictures of à king and 2 biſhop, 


with an inſcription! little differing from that at Be- 
| vault 20% 95:52: - Fabout the year 1114, founded 'a priory 


— Sakane's + 15 0o/n1 
Aus heart may think, 'or cigh ſee. 9 16 q S134 
About the beginning of the reign of king John, 


= 6 
i.# x 


Alan the ſon of Oubern, founded an hoſpital here, 


dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre, for a maſter, and ſe. 
veral brethren or lifters; lepers ; which was valued, 
upon the ſuppreflion, at thirteen, pounds, fifteen ſhil- 
lings and ten pence per annum. 

This town ſends twe members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and fairs every fort- 


night, peſides the four following, which are held an- 


nually, viz. February the“ fourteenth, Auguſt the fe. 
cond, September the twenty-fifth, and November the 
ſeventeenth, for pewter, tin, leathern wares and milli- 


nary. Se HL 91% UL 3 81 ; 

| L. Nein, north of Headon, Robert de Verli, before 
the end of the reign of king Stephen, founded à reli- 
| wa houſe, con iſting of a prioreſs, and fourteen or 
fifteen nuns, of the Ciſtertian order. It was dedicated 
to the Virgin „and endowed, upon the diſſolution, 
wich eighty-two pounds, three ſhillings and nine- pence, 
per . | 3h. . b x 
From Headon awe proceeded to Patrington, a very 


= | ate town, in a very pleaſant ſituation, 


the m of the Humber, one hundred and ſeven- 
one miles from London. It was the Prætorium of 
oninus, and here the Roman way from the Pics 
wall terminates. It has nothing at preſent, except a 
weekly market on Saturday, and two annual fairs, viz, 
March the twenty-cighth, and July the eighteenth, for 


A little to the ſquth of this town, is Spurnhead, a 
famous promontary, called by Ptolemy, Promontorium 
Ocellum. The weftern fide of this head-land is full of 
villages, but the other has nothing remarkable. 

At Burftalgarth, ſouth-eaſt of Portington, Stephen, 
ear} of Albemarle, founded in the year 1115, a priory 
of Benedictine 'monks} which was a cell to the mo- 
naſtery of Alceio, near Albermarle, in Normandy. 
At Newton, near Partington, William Groſs, eatl 
of Albermarle, who died in 1199, founded an hoſpi 
and dedicated it to St. Mary Magdalen. At the fup- 
preſſion its annual revenues amounted to forty pounds. 
At Withernſey, north-eaſt of Partington, was a pri 
ſubordinate” to the abbey of Albematle, in F rance, f 
early as the reign of king John.» 0 
Leaving Partington We continued our tour to Horn- 
ſey, a ſmall town almoſt ſurrounded by a ſmall arm of 
the German ocean. Here is a church with a high 
ſteeple, which is a common and uſeful ſea mark; and 
not many years age, a ſtreet, called Hornſey-bec, was 


- * 


entirely waſhed away dy the ſea, except two or three 


houſes,” It has a weekly market en Saturday, and two 
annual fairs, via.  Avguft the twelfth, and December 
the ſeventeenth, for horſes and blaek cattle. 

At Nunckling, near Hornſey, Agnes de Arches, 
founded, in the time of king Stephen, a priory for 
Benedictine nuns, and dedicated it to St. Ma Mag- 
dalen, and St. Helen. It continued -till the Hifloluticy, 
hen it was valued at thirty-five pounds, fifteen ſhil- 


2 five-penee" per am. r 
From Hornſey we ceroſſed the county to Wighton, 
ſu d- to have been the Delgovitia of the Romans. 
It Hands near the river Foulneſs, one hundred and eight 
miles from London; but has now nothing Neef l 


except a weekly market on W edneſday, and two an- 


nual fairs, via. May the fourteenth, and September tlie 
twenty fifth, for korks andifheep, ”/ 1 
Pocklington, the next town we viſited, is ſituated 
on 2 ſmall ſtream, which; a little below the town, falls 
into the Derwent, one hundted and-ecighty-three miles 
from London. It has nothing remarkable except a 
weekly market on Saturday, and ſeven annual fairs, viz. 
February the twenty- fourth, April the twenty-fifth, July 
the twenity-fourth, and Ofober'the yg p; nary for 
- cattle,” cheeſe, cloth; and ſeathern ware; in ſeven days 
before St. Matthias, December the ſeventh, and feven 
days before Chriftmas day, for horſes,” &c, e's 
At Fockwith, near Poeklington, Jeffrey Fitz-Pain, 
ſubordinate to 


the monaſtery of Noſhell. It continued till the gene- 
tal ' foppreflicn of religious houfes, when it was valued 
at eight pounds per annum. ** 


At Wilberfoſs, on the weſt of Pocklingten, was a Be- 
; | nedictine 
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nedictine nunneryy ſaid to have heen founded by Alan 
de Cotton, before the vent 1153. It was; dedicatell to 
the Virgin Mary, and about the time of the diſſalution 
had à prioreſs and 12 nuns, whoſe yearly f νuuẽꝭü, 
amounted to ,twenty one pounds ſixteen ſhillings an 
ten- pee 5473 Shi yard Do bagt ids % anne bath 
wy — £aft of Pockliagton, was a Benedictin 
nunneky, in which. not lung before the diſſolutiin, wer 
eight religious, whaſe yearly income was valued :10)ght 
ounds one ſhilling and eleven pence. g 210963 coor 
From Pocklugton we paſſed to! Kilkam, ſituated in 
the York moulds, one hundred and ninęty-eight miles 
from, London. It is, about four funlengs in length, and 
js ſi uated in a country very :fantile! in corn. Here is a 
weekly, market oh thurſday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
Auguſt mags ſ, and November :twelfth for horſes 
and black cattle. Zak IV + Alexis | body 
at Lowthorp, near Kilham, was a c iate « 
or large charity, conſiſting of a rector, fix chaplains, 


and three clerks, founded in the church of this in 
the beginning of the reign of [Edward II. 
Bridlington, or Burlington, the next place we viſited, | 
is ſit uated on a bay or creek of the German ocean, rec- 
koiied a ſafe harbour in ſtorms at north-weſt and north- 


eaſt, two hundred and five miles from London. Brid- 

lingtan is about five furlongs in length, and has a great 

trade, and a key, which lies near two miles from 
Bridlington bay was the Eulimenora Gabrantevice- 


— - 


rum, mentioned by Ptolemy, which ſigniſies the good port 
ri- 


or harbour of the Gabrantovici, an ancient tribe of 
tons, who inhabited theſe ports. 7 F 
William de Grant, in the. reign of king; Henry I. 
founded here a priory of Black canons, dedicated ito the 
Virgin Mary, and endowed at the diſſolution; with 
Ny revenues amounting to fixe thouſand: four hun- 
dred and ſeven pounds fix . ſhillings and eleven pence. 
This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. Monday before Whitſuntide, and 
October the twenty-firſt, for linen, cloth and toys. 
At Boynton, not far from ee eee 
Strickland has eſtablifned a woallen, manufacture. In 
this part of the country, the poor have na-dther employ- 
ment than what N from a moſt imperfect agrieul- 
ture; conſequently three-fourtbs of the women and 
children were without employment. It was this in- 
duced Sir George to found a building large enough to 
contain on one ſide a row of looms of different ſorts, 
and on the other a large ſpace for women and children 
to ſpin, The undertaking was once carxied ſo far as to 
employ one hundred and fifty hands, who made very 
ſuſicient earnings for their maintenance; but the deray 
of the woollen exportation reduced them ſo much, that 
now thoſe employed, are under a dozen, ., , 
in 


The N ORTR.-RI DING. dies 

und eee baus 206TOz 1 11179 244 LUNG 
This riding is the northern” boundary of the other 
two; and the air here is colder and purer than in either 
of them: the eaſtern part of this Riding, towards the 
ocean, is called Blackmoan, and conſiſts of a hilly, rocky, 
woody country; and the north-weſt part called Rich- 
mond{hire, from Richmond a borough town, the capital 
of the diſtrict, conſiſts of one continued eminence, or 
ridge of rocks, and'vaſt moutitains, the ſides of which 
yi N N graſs, and the vallies at the bottem are yery 
* itful; the hills feed deer of a very large ſize, and 
likewiſe goats; and contains mines of lead, copper, 
alum ſtone and coal, but the coal and alum mines only 
are wrought Swale dale abounds with fine paſture; 
an Wenteſdale, watered by the Ute, is à rich fruitf 
valley, aboutiding with wood, and ſtocked with val 
herds of cattle. Towards the ſea coaſt are 8 Wach 
quantities of jet j and at Eggleſtone, north-weſt of Rich, 
mond, there is a fine quarry of marble. The ſea near 
this coaſt ſwarms with herring, in the herring ſeaſon; 
and large turbots and great. yariety of other fiſh, are 
caught here ; the rivers bound jvjth al hot of £ 
water fiſn, and the Ure is tematkable for cray fiſh, 
121 a 
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Remarks on the Huss AN DRY of the NoxTa-RihinG. 

The huſbandry, like the ſoil of this Riding is very 
different in different diſtricDes. 

About NN chiefly limeſtone land; 
the open fields let at, from two ihillings and fix-pence 
to four ſhillings, and the incloſures from ſeven to ten 
ſhillings. Farms are from thirty to ninety pounds a 
year. Their courſe is, | 131 nl 

1. Fallow _ di d bein We groom a 
1227174 eon el be on 2 
- 1 2+ Barley Haft i 218 2908 ? evititlicl 
r ode allow ntfs nM Vs fot 10 anno, 
biete 5. Rye usw bis bomaund % „f. 
Oats. ' $16 2411495 

They plough four times for wheat, fow' ten pecks, 
and reap, on an l ſixteen buſnels. For barley 
after a fallow, they plough four times, but when an 
aſter- crop but twice, ſow ten pecks; the mean crop, 
three quarters. They give but one ſtirring Hor oats, 
ſow four buſhels, and gain about thirty. They ſow 
but few beans, their method is to plough once; ſow five 
or {ix buſhels broad-caſt, never hoe them, the crop 
three quarters; uſe them for hogs and horſes. For 
peaſe they plough but once, ſow ten pecks, never hoe: 
the average produces fifteen or ſixteen buſhels. They 


| 


he || give four ploughings for rye, ſow fix or ſeven pecks, 
town, and is chiefly inhabited by ſea-faring pepple. , 


and F<Rp- about three and a half quarters. As to 
| turnps they cultiyate ſo few, that no general account 
| 2 be given of them. Clover they ſow with barley, 
mow the firſt crop; of which they get about two 
tons of hay: Wheat fucceeds it. | 
Their mayuzing conſiſts chiefly af the dung arifing 
| from they farm-yard, but) they never litter it with chopt 
| &ubble,..bolding it, like their neighbours of Newton, 
better to leave on the land than convert into manure, 
They carry their dung directly from the yard on to the 
land without laying in heaps. Of lime, they uſe large 
| quantities, lay three chaldrons (at ſeven: ſhillings. each) 
ger acre on their fallows, in June or July, every third 
year. It does much good on limeſtone land, but more 


0 851 525 27 This BL EEE : N 
Good grafs lets at ten Hillings an acre; they uſe it 
| chiefly for dairying and breeding; a cow „ two 
acres for ber ſummer food; and yields about five pound 
per annum product. In the height of the ſeaſon a good 
one will give as high as eight gallons a day, but four or 
five ..in the common quantity. Three, do not more 
than maintain one hog Their winter food is ſtraw 
and hay: Their calves they ſuffer to ſuck but a week, 
if to, be reared ; but ſix weeks:to fat. They reckon that 
a woman and a girl can take rare. of a dairy of twenty 
cows. . If the cows are-tied up in the houſe all winter, 
they eat three loads of hay; but abroad two loads will 
erve them. The wintering price is from- thirty, to 
thirty-fave ſhillings. ' That of fummer, the fame. 

.j he ſiae of their flocks: af ſheep is from twenty to 
ty,z the profit from ſeven ſhillings, to ten ſhillings, 
ad. The winter keeping, two ſhillings and two 
thillings. and threepence. They would be ready co give 
ninepence a- week, per head, through the month of 
April. The average weight of wool per ſheep,” five 
pounds weight, 16 Kot 2 1 71 
In their tillage, - they reckon: fix' horſes neceffary to 
| fifty acres of arable land: They uſe four horſes and 'two 
oxen in a-plough, and do an acre a day. The former 
they calculate, coſt them four pound five ſhillings per 
annum each at an average. The joiſt in ſummer is from 
twenty - five ſhillings, to thirty ſhillings. In winter, one 
ailling a week. Tbeir oxen they keep in winter on 
ſtraw and work them on it, but if hard, give them hay. 
Horſes they reckon do the work beſt; but it is cheapeſt 
done, with oxen. The price per acre of ploughing is, 

faur ſhillings and ſixpence. By 


2 


They reckon that four years rent is neceſſary to hire 
a farm of half graſs and half arable.. 
Price f LABOUR. 
In haryeſt, 15. a day and Board. 
In hay time, ditto. olf 11023 
In winter, 6d. and ditto, 


Mowing 
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lime * rape ſtuble, and ſow, wheat. They 


the land as they collect it; or make heaps * it till 


; _ more graſs than a beaſt of the ſame om 410. 
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Mowin graſs, 25 | Abs ce 

Thraſhing _— 18. or Is. 2 d. 5 

Head-man's wages, 114. to 14. 

A ploughman's 5/. 1. " 
. brit boy of 10 of 12 years of age, 2 % 2 
A Airy maid; 4 l. or ll. Ng wege, 

Other maids, 3. ot. dil Bat geit dt de 

Women per day, in harveſt, 25 ey ,25,1106;100 

In bay-time, 62. 1 299 

In winter, 2 d. and board. 0 

About Giſborough, land lets been A 4s fitteen 


ſhillings, per acre z 3 farms are from twenty; to fixty! | 
pounds ; but ſuch 'as Mr. Turner laked, from 
eighty, to one hundred and twenty po Their 
are, e = 11 
£2 e Falle: e r ee eg don : 1 
2. Wheat © 2961975 us 19 „ Ms | 
; 3 Oats. 41 5 Nala s 7228 
r Another, tha of boi wet tows ud 480. . 
et 1 — 10 100 „%, rp tary | 
a x 4. Wheat; 196d; niggas l-dt:d 10) wot 1 
: I IIS henges * 901 211! Na e015 viat ud 
Git) cath) 50 e i. 2K. 
r ee e 
3. Oats. «i. 30 cob $3'55 4 
: They plough five times for wheat, w ws Vuſhels, 


and reap upon an av ewenty=five. For b 
2 ſix ot 22 —1 > ſow itwo —.— — 5 
and gain ve but one ploughi 
2 | Ir] ſaw four wr be ot on an average fi five. 
arters. For Apr and beans; they ſtir but once, ſow 
four to five 
-crop. about thirty buſhels, Uſe them only for "horſes. 
They — very few turnips, 'plough three or far 
times, never hoe. The value from two, to four pounds 
are fed off with ſheep. ſow a little 7a 
ploogh but once after paring and burning; ſow . 
half a peck, and gain about half - a laſt. They wen 
know nor 
thing of clover. % beg nn e 
* to manure, their ideas are but imperfeR : all 
know of farm- yard dung, | confiſts/in"the feeding their 
cattle with ſtraw; for their hay, they" "Rack about the 
Helds, and never chop their ſtubbles. They lime eve 
fallow, with about a chaldron and a half per acre; c 
and leading twelve ſhillings a chaldron. * 
Their method of breaking up graſs lands, is by i 
ning and burning; the'paring « og 4 meg 75 
the burning eight ſhillings. | * 
, Tbey have tried ſea fand in neee upon 
clay : it anſwers well, but is expenſive; © ——— 
weed they ſometimes uſe; they either In it on 


rotten ; but in general they reckon it beſt freſh; 

Very good graſs lets. for five fillings an mo 
apply ĩt chiefly: to dairying, and reckon that one acre is 
ſufficient £0! carry a chw through ſümmer, but of the 
—; at twelve ſhillings an acre; two kl tres 


— reckon five ſheep equal to a2 
— b. Ta rr the are generally aig la tola 
on to their ſs — to A milch cow, they reckon 


- 


The product of their cos is five pounds Per h 
they give in the prime of the ſeaſon" ten, e 


twelve quarts of milk at a meal, or about ive 4 


a day. In fatting, they reckon” a' beaſt of fifty dene, 


will yield five pounds profit, and by breeding cattle, | 


from two to three pounds per head, In winter th 
feed their cows on ſtraw :while" dry, but afteryards'on 
bay. Their galves never ſuck at "all, The 5 of 5 
cow in ſummer Ga age, one pou pound, five Thillings; 

e pound fifteen ; and in winter, three a 

ee a fat or, et „ reckon. worth vs | 

The fize of their flocks of % ns iu from twenty to 
ſixty; the breed the large Teeſwater; fat wethers 
have been ſold at fifty-five pounds a ſcore. | The profit 


per head, they reckon from nine to Witwen | hillings. 


buſhels, | broad+caſt,; never hoe the 


| 


Tue E chrough April, they value at ofie mhilling 


|| a head week. The weight of Wc, from ſix to t 
, 1 : * 
In the man of their tillage, they reckon ten 
- horſes" tieceflary for the cultivation of one hun- 
dred acres of arable land. They uſe two or three in a 
|| Plough, two double, but three at length; a driver in 
the caſe, but none in the ſecond ; and enerally 
| | plough aniacre a Lv joil expence per horſe per an- 
aum, eight boy | joiſt in ſummer, two pounds, 
The price of bing fey -acre, five. ſhillings.” They 
know nothing of chopt for chaff. 
eIn!general, they reckon from two to four aue neceſ- 
| fary-tof ftocking Uf farms. Hoo & & Þ | 
Land ſtilis, old rents, up to bee years pajchaſe, 
others at thirty⸗ -five, Tythes are in general gathered, 
but if "compounded, wheat pays five ſhillin ſpring 
vorn thręe- ſhillings, and graſs from one Hailun 
three. Poor rates run, from 1 to two fill ths 
andifix-pence in the pound, real-rents, no Variation 
n (73691 903 0 g. ga 
557 9 ith 36 411 1144 
: #1950 "Price | of LABOUR: 
9 6 to thi price of ladout, the variation RW the 
aide" of peace and war amounts to one hundred * 4 
buſhels, [| for the preſs for ſaflors makes all the * 
country be cleared off for apprentices, and a 1p 
by that means drained, inſomuch that the work ſome- 
times can' ſcarcely be done. Preffing is carried to ſo in- 
famous a height, that many landmen have been taken 
out — i Foe in the middle of 85 e 
Y from 15. o 26. 4. 
97 I bey 7 ine; 362-1 1 F. 


is In Winter 10 4. L * * an 

4174 Reaping Is 2a affe, 8 u 221) 119721 18 

25 | ah gs spring | 85 4 a | | 4 4 ub 
Mowing graſs, 17. 8 + qa a 


275 Repwiring hedges and ditches, 24; to 82, a food. 


Threſhing wheat 3 d. à buſhel. | 
de e. 8 721 en * 5 
Au ue bats; 1 4 18713 2877 Ul Hl * 
Zeal .. ˙0a 503 10 2264 2141 
e Heddman's wages, 11 or TT ane 
11% Second ditto, 10 J. — and dn 
W 297 N f z 


Boy of ten or . 37 
Dairy maids, 51. | ah * 7 
[1-1 Other maids, Pr 11 | 1 
el Women e in harveſt, wer WE. ws; 2 
0! 26 abba 10 hay time, 8 4. | _ 
14 — in winter, 44 5 | 
The ehief manufactures of this Riding” Eee” oths, 
fioekings, and alum,” © 
Malton, the firſt town” we viſited” on entering this 
Riding, is divided into two parts by the river Derwent, 
which are called old and ne) Malton. The old is the 
Tartan ret 4 the Romans, s 2 burnt by 
u arc op of York, n en's: cauſe 
inſt Euftace the lor 075 2 755 bd 8 ports 
this country into the hands of the Scots; T Euſtace 
bein afterwards received into fayour, rebuilt it, ſince 
time it bas always bore the name of New Maltong 
16 bo Liftant from London, one hundred ninty-ninemiles 
And is 2 borough by preſeriꝑtion, governed by a bailiff 
Tbe stet towns have a communication by means of a 
A gone bridge oyer the river ; they meaſure together 
abet four r futlongs. in length and have three handſome 
pariſh Churches, Malton is a populous place, and being 
3 in the road between You, Whitby and Scar- 
doro is well provided with good 1 inns. | 
ole Fitz- ohn, in, e built and endowed a a 
i ie of 4 55 e 7 at Old Malton dedicated to 
endowed upon the ſuppreſſion, 
witty 8; — red And ninety-ſcyen. pounds nineteen 
Og sand two pence per annum.  - 
ton ſends two embers to parliament; bfs two 
weekly marker, de Feld Tueſday and Saturday; and four 
fairs, viz. Satufday before Palm-Sunday, for 
bones and hor th 
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for ſheep, braſs and pewter ; October the tenth, for 
hardware, pots and ſmall ware; and Octobet the 
eleventh, for ſheep. _ | | 
At Kirkham, upon the river Derwent, ſouth-weſt of 
Malton, Walter Eſpec, and Adeline, his wife, in the 
year 1121, founded a pricry of canons of the order of St. 
Auſtin, dedicated to the Trinity, and valued, upon the 
diflolution, two hundred and ſixty- nine pounds, ſive 
illings and nine-pence per annum. ü 45 
* Broughton, . alton, was an hoſpital, found- 
ed in the reign of king Stephen, by the above-men- 
tioned Euſtace Fitz John.. 
At Norton, near Malton, Roger de Flamville, in 
the beginning of the reign of king Henry II. founded 
an hoſpital dedicated to, St. Nicholas. 
In the neighbourhood of this town is Caſtle Howard, 
the ſeat of the earl of Carliſle, built by Vanbrugh, is 
much viſited by travellers, on account of the great col- 
lection of antique buſts, ſtatues, and marbles it con- 
tains; and alſo for the beauty of the woods that ſurround 


it almoſt on every ſide. Theſe are truly magnificent; 
they are extenſive, very well deſigned, and as they in 
general hang on the ſides of the hills, have a noble effect 


from whatever point they are viewed. The houſe loſes 
the grandeur as well as the beauty that ought to attend 
ſo large and expenſive a building, in the want of a unity 
of its parts, which have as little beauty in themſelves 
as connection with each other. The front, however, 
of the new* wing, will be light and elegant; an advan- 
tage which ſerves for little elſe but rendering the reſt 
of the building the more unpleaſing. * 

The hall is thirty-three feet ſquare by ſixty high, ter- 
minating in a dome at top, it is ornamented with pillars 
of ſtone ; but theſe are ſo large, and the height of the 
room ſo out of all proportion, that the area has quite a 
diminutive appearance, The walls are painted by Pelle- 

rino? the hiftory of Phaeton. Here are ſeveral antique 
buſts and ſtatues. | | 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Bucchus. 
CR_.. _ 
Epaphrodites, Nero's fecretary, _ 
Hygæa. hes N 
Adrian. Fine. | ; 
Bacchus. The attitude fine. 
Paris. . 
Auguſtus. 
Ceres. Fine. 
Lucius Verus, | | 
Vitellius. LINED Oi ay Set tr begs. + 
Diodumenus, ſucceſſor of  Caracalla,, Drapery admi- 

rable. n 1 R 

Marc Antony. 

Scipio Africanus. 

r 95 

Sabina in the charater of Plenty. The attitude and 

drapery fine. . * 

In the ſaloon, thirty- four by twenty-four, are buſts, 
Druſus, r z 
Jupiter Serapis. Fine. 

Adrian. 8 

M. Aurelius. Fine. I” 

Cupid. Admirably fine; the attitude and expreſſion 
great; but the modern parts by no means equal to 

aa | 

Apollo, The head, modern, : 

Two groupes; lions and buffaloes, 

Didius Julian. | | 
The paintings are, 

Ricci. Four pieces; the arches good. 

Titian. Pope Gregory. Very fine. 


Mars and Venus. The deſign in Venus's figure 


very fine. 
Holy —_— 
Albert Durer. Vulcan. 
Corn. Schaut. An Automalia. 
Rembrandt, Bohemian ſhepherdeſs. 
A head. > 
On the left of the ſaloon, is the following ſuite, 
The dining-room, twenty-eight by twenty-one, Ele- 
1 


gantly furniſhed with pictures, buſts, labs, &c. The 
chimney- piece is very handſome, the cornice of Siena 
and white marble; in the middle, grapes of poliſhed 
white; it is ſupported by fluted pillars of Siena. The 
labs of Sicilian jaſper, and an urn of the fineſt green 
granate. | | 
Buſts, Marcus Aurelius, 
A Bacchanal. 

The pictures are, | , 

Zuccarelli. Landſcape, a waterfall, The trees, figures, 
and water, excellently done. 

Ditto, Cattle on a bridge. The groupe, the water, 
and the cattle, very fine. | 

P. Panini. Ruins. Fine. 6 

Tintoretto. Cupid and Pſyche. Fine expreſſion, 

Sagnolett. The Prodigal Son. Amazing expreſſion. 
aul Veroneſe. Chriſt at Emaus. 

Upon the chimney- piece, three bronzes, 

Brutus. 
Caſſius. 
Laocoon. ; ' 

The drawing-room, twenty-one ſquare :. the lab very 
antique, and the Roman pavement antique Moſaic : and 
an urn of Porphery. The pictures are, en 
P. Pannini, Two pieces of architecture; very fine. 
Canaletti. Nineteen views of Venice, &c. A capital 

collection, which diſplays the beautiful glow and 
| brilliancy of this maſter's colouring in a very high 

manner. | 
Ricci. A landſcape; fine; 

A waterfall, 

Baptiſt. Fruit and flowers; very fine. Ha 
Zuccarelli, Two landſcapes ; very pleaſing ; the figures, 

attitudes, &c. fine. 
Albert Durer. Adam and Eve. 

Abraham and Iſaac. Exquiſite finiſhing in that 
— Mille of painting, 
Correggio. A boy with a dwarf. 
St. Catherine and St. Cecilia; unknown. 

Upon the chimney, bronzes. 


| St. Sebaſtian, Very fine, 


Venus. 
Apis. 


a+ 


| Antinous. Fine. 


antique Moſaic ; bronzes, 

Paris, 

Laocoon. | 

Apis.- BR 

Meduſa ; fine; and a Veſpaſian, A ſea- piece and a 
landſcape by Ricci. 

In the dreſſing- room. | 

A very fine ſlab of antique oriental jaſper in a border 
of flowered alabaſter ; and another of alabaſter of Vol- 
terra, Two landſcapes by Ricci; indifferent. 

In the cloſet. 

Two moſt curious cabinets formed of precious ſtones z 
and a ſlab of antique Moſaic, 
Canaletti, Four views of Venice, 

Ricci. Two landſcapes, 
Vandervelt. Sea- piece. 

Corn, Fohnſon. Portrait of lord William Howard. Ditto 
of his wife. Excellent. | 
In the antique gallery are, 

Many flabs of all the moſt rare and curious antique 
marbles. - Some inlaid with numerous kinds of marbles 
and precious ſtones. Urns, vazes, &c, &c, 

Buſts, | 
Cato. 

M. Junius Brutus. 

Caius Cæſar. 

Geta. 

Virgil. 

Homer. 

cg | 

| A baſſo relievo of victory. The attitude and drapery 
excellent. 

Cupid on a goat. A duck, with a bell about its 
neck, | | 


In the bed- chamber twenty-one ſquare, are labs of 


A ſatyr holding a goat; fine. 
* P p A crucifix 


146 1 8 H I .R © 
A crucifix in ivory, very finely worked, |  Dreſing: room, thirty by twenty-four. Here are 
The pictures are, two very fine ſlabs of blood jaſper ; another exceedingly 
Rubens. Three heads. lelegant; an oval of agate ſurrounded by modern Moſaic. 
Raphael. A Cartoon, in blue and white, The atti- | Upon the chimney-piece, which is an elegant one of 
- tudes- and expreſſion finely FRETS: | white marble, are the following: | 
overmans, Horſemen. Bronzes. | 
Stone. (After Raphael) Holy Family. Venus. 
Ph. Laura. Venus and Europa. Middling. Mercury. 
Brughle. Two landſcapes. A horſe. 
= zef. Four of architecture. | The cabinet of Amboyna wood is ver ry elegant. 
Frank. Hand-writing on the wall. Two landſcapes, that are pretty, and two pieces by 
Baſin. Two pieces. A rock with light behind it ; | Canaletti. 
fine: and an old woman's head; ditto, In the rooms of the Attic px are the following 
Vandervelt. Other ſea- pieces. l Kc. | 
Vanhnt. Daphne and Apollo. Under i it two landſcapes n the crimſon figured room; 


fine, Maſter unknown. 
Sans Dead Chrift. 
Polembargh. Lanſcape. Good. 


Ricci. A water- fall; the tree well done. 

A Galatea in an antique Moſaic. 

Mumper. Rocks. 

Tenieas. Two pieces; 1 

Hiaemſtir t. A groupe of figures. : 
Bugden. Grapes, % &c. 

Rembrandt. A grotto. 

Mumper. Cupid and Pyſebe. Rocks and falls of 


water. 

Griffier. Two pieces; ſkating. ' Food, A e 
"rees, boats, and fiures; excellent. 

Artois, Landſcape; fine. 

: —_ Fruit and flowers; goed. The butterfly, 


Baſſan. David and Goliah. 
Companion to ditto. 
Griffer. Two ſea- pieces. 
o the right of the ſaloon are the ee bn rooms. 
The drawing- room, twenty eight by twenty four. 
Over the * 
Carle Marrat. ortrait of Cardinal Howard, exceed- 
ingly fine. TY 
Two buſts ; 
Juſtinian, and 


Severus. 

Two oy curious ſlabs of flowered 8 5 one 
of red porphery ; two pillars of green porphery. Upon 
2 — the following antique bronzes : 

is, 

A owl. 
The head of a Roman ſtandard: 
The tapeſtry is from the deſigns of Rubens, and fine. 

In another drawing, thirty by ts oj are, 
Laa, e 

ulia, elegant. 

oppæa. 
Agrippina; drapery fine. 
Bronzes. 
Hercules and Anteus. 
Centaur and Dejanira; and 
A Pallas of oriental alabaſter, 


The pictures are, 
Ricci, A ſhipwreck. 
Landſcape; a ſnow piece good. 
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W n Catherine. 
likewiſe is a = curious Abinet of precious 
Rones ; two: labs of antique ; 'and one of antique 
black and white. f 


The ſtate bed- chamber, twenty- eight by e 
ſour. The chimney- piece in this room is very elegant; 
the cornice of white marble. In the center of the frieze, 
pigeons in white marble, poliſhed, The ſupporters, Co- 
rinthian pillars; the ſhafts Siena marble ; the capitals 
and baſes of white: upon it ſtands Jupiter Serapis. In 
the ornaments above, the marriage of the ſea, by 


Cangletti ; in which the water is by no means equal to 
the repreſentation of it in man any of his works, The 
room. is hung with excellent Bruſſels tapeſtry, — after 


the deſigns of Teniers. 


- 
* 


* 
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Titian. Holy Family. The colours W but the atti- 
tude fine. 
Vandyke. (copied from him) Charles I. and Queen, 
Lely. Joceline Piercy, . 
is daughter. 
Holbein. A head. 
In Oy * damaſk- room; 
Grij Woater-fowl. 
> the Billiard-room. Buſts : 
E ina. Fine. 


Galba, in porphery. Excellent. 
Antoninus Pius. | 
Commodus. | 8 
Lepidus. His 8 expreſſiye of Fa mean ſoul, 
the dupe of his colleagues. 
Vitellius. Fine. 
The younger Aurelius, 
Tully. Fine. | 
Marcellus ; antique Parian, _.. 
ilenus. _ ome; 1! 
wo. unknown. . 
Here are tables of the Jello oe and two vaſt 


flabs of Egyptian granate. Upon the walls of the room 

is painted the hiſtory of the Trojan war, by Pelegrino. 
In the yellow bed-chamber ; 

Griffier. Two pieces of fowls. 

Cupid and Pſyche. The table 7 verd antique. 

In — ſecond yellow bed- chamber 

Duhame. Still life. 

John Vanharp. Rape of Helen. A ſtrange group. 

Three others. 


Vanderbec. Sic tranſit — mundi. 


8 Cupid's Deco 
Vanluyt. Six, by him and es 
Baſſan. Dead Chriſt. 


Leonardo da Vinci. St. Catherine ; good. 
Duhame. Memento mori. 
St. Sebaſtian; fine. 

Rembrandt. Abraham and Iſaac. 

Borgognone. Battle. 

Stone, Algernon, tenth earl of Wenne a copy 
from Vanayle. 

Cooper, Oliver Cooper 
n other parts of the ide are: 
In the late lord's dreſſing- room, 


Roſa de Tivoli, Two cattle pieces; very fine. 

Reynolds. Portrait of the preſent Lord. The dog's 
bead very fine. 
In the bed- chamber; 

Zuccarelli. Two ape, brilli lant. The groups 


and attitudes fine. 
Old Frank. Four ſcripture-pieces. The offering of the 
wiſe men; exceeding fine finiſhing, 
David and Goliah, very fine. 
David viewing Berſheba, exquilite, 
Borgognone. Two ey 99 
Guide, Lucretia bod 
Lely. Joceline, 1 earl xr Northumberland. Dog's 
i, exquilite, | 
James II. 
General Monk. 
In the dreſſing- room; 
Canaletti. Eleven views of Venice, &c. very fine, glow- 
ing and brilliant. wits 
lacht. Two. views ditto. ; 
8 P , P, * 


8 
P. Panini. Three of architecture, fine, 
Holbein. Queen Mary. 2 

The chimney- piece is of modern and antique moſaic. 
The ſlabs are of antique porphery ; and the cabinet very 
beautiful, of the fineſt pebbles, &c. &c. 

In other rooms ; 

Canaletti. View of Venice. 
P. Panini. Ruins. 
Snyders. Game and garden-ſtuff, 
Stag-bunting ; fine. 

Holbein. Harry VIII. | 

: Thomas duke of Norfolk. 
Rembrandt. Venetian nobleman, very fine. 
Rubens. A head. Alſo Thomas, earl of Arundel. Very 

fine expreſſion. | x 

Vanderveldt. Shipping. 
An Ecce Homo, exceeding fine, 
Vandyke. Tenth earl of Northumberland, 
Paul Veraneſe. A Roman courtezan. 
YVandyke. King Charles. 
Sioifmunda ; the Venetian ſchool. 
he mauſoleum in' the park is a circular building, 
finiſhing in a dome, ſurrounded by a colonnade of Tuſ- 
can pillars. Over the vault is an elegant circular dome- 
room, called a chapel, thirty feet diameter, by ſixty- 
nine high. Eight Corinthian pillars ſupport the cornice 
over which the dome riſes, moſaic'd in ſquares, with 
a zoſe in each. The ornaments in carving of the whole 
room light and pleaſing. The floor is in different com- 
partments, inlaid with marble, and a la Grec'd with 
Þ:aſs. There is a very fine table of antique moſaic. 

The Ionic temple in another part of the park has 
four porticos. It is a handſome room, fitted up chiefly 
with marble. The cornices of the door-caſes are ſup- 
ported by Ionic pillars of black and gold marble; and 
in the corners of the room are pilaſters of the ſame. In 
niches over the doors are buſts of 

Veſpaſian, 

Fauſtina, 

Trajan, and 

Sabina. 

The room finiſhes in a dome, which is ornamented 
in white and gold; the floor in compartments of differ- 
ent marbles, antiques, &c. very elegant; but the win- 
dows are trifling and mean. | 

Beſides theſe, there are feveral other ornamental build- 

ings about the park, &c. but all in ſo heavy and clumſy 
a ſtile, as to be perfectly diſguſting. Even the mauſo- 
leum is far enough from * free from theſe objec- 
tions. It is not very light in itſelf, but the ſteps up to 
the chapel, and the walls that ſurround it in the forti- 
fication ſtile, are deteſtable. The Ionic temple is a 
cluſter of porticoesz the bridge is heavy, and even 
ugly; and the reſt of them, except a ſmall dome temple, 
with a ſtatue of Venus in it, all terminate in trian- 
gular pyramidal forms, much in the ſtile of being hewn 
out of. a real rock. We ſhould not, however, forget 
to remark, that the inn, although deficient engugh in 
beauty, is an excellent one; the rooms and all the 
offices large and convenient. ü 
After viewing this beautiful ſeat, we continued our 
journey, and arrived next at Scarborough, which, by 
the Saxons was called Scarburg, from its ſituation, a 
borough on a rock. 

It is a very ancient borough, two hundred and four 


„ # 


miles from London; and governed by two bailiffs, a re- 


corder, common- council men, and other officers, _ 
This town is ſituated on a high ſteep rock, ſurrounded 
by the ſea, except on the weſt fide, where it is con-' 
nected with the continent by a narrow lip of land. 
The houſes are ſtrong and well built, oppoſed in form 
of a half moon to the main ocean, and extending 
irregularly on the declining fide of the rock, This 
town, the ſituation of which is romantic, was formerly 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle, founded by William le 
Groſs, in the time of king Stephen, and repaired and 
enlarged afterwards by king Henry II. but demoliſhed 
in the late civil wars. The ſummit of this hill con- 
tains no leſs than eighteen or twenty acres of meadow 
ground. Here is a commodious key, and the beſt har- 
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bour between Newcaſtle and the Humber, for receiy- 
ing ſhips in ſtreſs of weather; on which account the 
pier here is maintained at the public charge, by a duty 
upon coals from Newcaſtle and Sunderland, The 
mariners of this town have erected an hoſpital for the 
widows of poor ſeamen, which is maintained by a rate 
on the veſſels of this port, and by deductions out of the 
ſeamens wages. | | 
This place has a good trade, and a great number of 
ſhips, chiefly employed in carrying coals from New- 
caſtle to London, 1 are caught here in great 
plenty, from the middle of Auguſt to November, with 
which this town ſupplies the city of Vork, as it does 
yo with cod, mackarel, turbot, and a variety of other 


But the ſtate of this town muſt be, in a great mea- 
ſure, aſcribed to the yaſt number of people of all ranks; 
that flock hither in the hot months to drink the waters 
of a medicinal ſpring, which riſes at the foot of an ex- 
ceeding high cliff, about a quarter of à mile ſouth 
of the town. It is in a ſandy ſoil, near the level of 
the ſpring tides, hy which it is often overflowed; The 
water of this ſpring is very tranſparent, and of a ſky-+ 
colour; it has a pleaſant acid taſte, an inky ſmell, and 
is found to be impregnated with iron, vitriol, alum; 
nitre, and ſalt. It is purgative and diuretic, and is re- 
commended for removing obſtructions, and for diſorders 
that proceed from too flow a notion of the blood; it 
| attenuates groſs, ſizy, and mucous humours; and it 
ſheaths, ſweetens, and haſtens the expulſion of all acrid, 
and other ſharp humours : it is therefore found beneficial 
in the jaundice, in inflammations, or a ſchirrus, in the 
ſpleen, in hyſteric caſes, in a cachexy, in an incapient 
dropſy, in preventing apoplexies, palſies, and lethar- 
gies; in arthritic and rheumatic diſorders ; in head-achs, 
aſthmas, catarrhs, habitual coſtiveneſs, and many other 
complaints. 

At the ſeaſon of drinking the waters, here are aſſem- 
blies and balls, in the ſame manner as at Bath and 
Tunbridge. 

The unfortunate and extraordinary affair that haps 
pened in December 1737, whereby this famous ſpaw 
had like to have been lol, deſerves particular mention. 

The ſituation of the ſpaw, as we have before obſerv- 

ed, lays ſouth from the town, on the ſands, and front- 
ing the ſea to the eaſt, under an high cliff on the back 
of it, weſt; the top of the cliff being above the high- 
water level, fifty-four yards; and all about a quarter of 
a mile from the town, 
The ftaith or wharf adjoining to the ſpaw-houſey 
was a large body of ſtone, bound by timbers, and 
was a fence againſt the fea, for the ſecurity of the houſe z 
it was ſeventy-ſix feet long, and fourteen feet high, and 
in weight, by computation, two thouſand four hundred 
and ſixty-three tons. The houſe and buildings were 
upon a level with the ſtaith; at the north end of 
which, -and near adjoining to it, upon a ſmall riſe 
| above the level ſands, and at the foot of the ſtairs that 
lead up to the top of the ſaid ftaith, and to the houſe, 
were the Spaw wells. 

On Wedneſday, December the twenty-eight, in the 
morning, a great crack was heard from the cellar of the 
Spaw houſe ; and, upon ſearch, the cellar was found 
rent; but, at the time, no farther notice was taken 
of it, | | 
The,night following, another crack was heard; and 
in the morning the inhabitants were ſurpriſed to ſee the 
ſtrange poſture it ſtood in, and got ſeveral gentlemen to 
view it, who, being of opinion the houſe could not 
ſtand long, adviſed them to get out their goods; but 
15 ſtill continued in it. 


n Thurſday following, between two and three in 
the afternoon, another crack was heard, and the top of 
the cliff behind it rent two hundred and twenty-four 
yards in length, and thirty-fix in breadth, and was all 


in motion, flawly deſcending; and ſo continued till 


dark. The ground thus rent contained about an acre 
of paſture-land, and had cattle then feeding upon it, 
and was on a level with the main land, but ſunk 


| 


near ſeventeen yards perpendicular, The ſides of - 
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cliff neareſt the Spaw ftood as before, but were rent and 
broken in many places, and forced forward to the fea. 
The ground, when ſunk, lay upon a level, and the 
cattle next morning were ſtill feeding on it, the main 


land being as a wall on the weft," and ſome part of the 
fide of the cliff as a wall to the eaſt ; but the whole, to 


view, gave ſuch a confuſed proſpect, as could hardly be | 


deſcribed. ; . 
The rent of the top of the cliff aforeſaid, from the 
main land, was two hundred and twenty-four yards. The 
rent continued from each end, down the fide of the cliff 
to the fands, was meaſured on the ſands from one end 
to the other, one hundred and ſixty- eight yards; viz. 
ene hundred and forty- three ſouth of the Staith and Spaw 
wells, and one hundred to the north of the Spaw. 

As the ground ſunk, the earth, or ſand, on which 
the people uſed to walk under the cliff, roſe upwards out 
of its natural poſition, for above one hundred yards in 
length, on each ſide of the Staith, north and ſouth; and 
was in ſome places ſix, and in others ſeven yards above 
its former level. The Spaw wells roſe with it; but as 
ſoon as it began to riſe, the water at the Spaw well ceaſed 
running, and was gone. | 
The ground thus riſen was twenty-fix yards broad; 
the Staith, which was computed at two thoufand four 
hundred and ſixty-three tons, roſe intire and whole, 
twelve feet higher than its former poſition (but rent a 
little in the front), and was forced forwards towards the 
ſea, twenty yards. n | He 
The moſt reaſonable account then given for this 
omenon, and the occaſion of the deſtruction of the 
taith, and Spaw houſe, and the loſs for ſome time of 
the Spaw ſpring, is as follows: | 


When this Staith, or wharf, was lately rebuilt (it 


being thrown down by the violence of the fea), the en- 


gineer for the building of the new pier at Scarborough, 
was deſired to rebuild this Staith at the Spaw ; AM. - 

a trench to lay the foundation thereof, with great 
Raldulty clear'd it of water; and when he hed done it, 
could, at ſeveral parts thereof, very eaſily thruſt his ſtick 
or cane up to the handle; from whence it is concluded, 
that all the earth under the Staith was of a porous, 
Apongy, ſwampy nature, and was much the ſame 
below the foundation of the Spaw houſe, and under 
the ſides of the cliff, adjoining, as well north as ſouth. 
The ſolid earth, finking on the top of the cliff, which 
was ſo vaſt a weight, as by computation to amount to 
two hundred ſixty-one chouland three hundred and fixty 
tons; which preſſing gradually upon, and into the 
ſwampy, boggy earth beneath it, of courſe raiſed the 
earth and fands, and by this means effected the 


miſchief. = . KEYS 
Very fortunately however for the town, after diligent 
ſearch, | and clearing away the ruins, the Spaw was 
again recovered, and the water upon trial ſeemed to be 
more efficacious than before, 8 
Hugh de Balemere, in the time of Henry II. founded 
an boſpital here dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr; 
and much about the ſame time, here was another hoſ- 


pital founded by the burgeſſes of this town, and dedi- 


cated to St. Nicholas. ne, 
Before the fourth year of king John, here was a cell 
of \monks belonging to the abbot and convent of Ciſ- 
tertium in France. ine 
About the year 1240, here was a houſe of Grey- 
_ friars ; and a houſe of Black friars, before the year 1285. 
King Edward II. in the year 1319, founded here an 
houſe of Carmelite friars. f I; ee 2 EU 
Scarborough ſends two members to parliament ; has 
two weekly markets on Thurſday and Saturday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. Holy-Thurſday, and November the 
twenty-ſecond, for toys. 
At Flixton, ſouth of this ; 


_ Archorn, a knight, for an [alderman and fourteeen 
brothers and ſiſters. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and St. Andrew. er eu 
We came next to Pickering, a pretty large town, 
ſituated on à hill among the wild mountains of Black- 
| and twenty-fix miles from London. 
8 | 3 
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town, there was an hoſ- | 
pital erected in the time! of king Athelſtan, by one | 
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It belongs to the dutchy of Lancaſter, and has a jurif- 
dition over ſeveral neighbouring villages, with a court 
for all actions under forty ſhillings, ariſing within the 
; manor of Pickering. . 
It was formerly fortified by a caſtle, the ruins of 
which are ſtill to de ſeen. Here was alſo once an 
hoſpital, dedicated to St. Nicholas. 

This town has a weekly market on Monday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. Holy Rood-day, and September 
the fourteenth, for horned cattle, horſes and ſheep, 

At Wickham, eaſt of Pickering, Pain Fitz-Oſtert, 
or de Wickham, about the year 1153, built and en- 
| dowed a priory of Ciftertian nuns, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. At the time of the diſſolution here were 
nine religious, endowed with yearly revenues valued at 
— pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and ſix- pence. 
| At Little Maries, ſouth-eaſt of Pickering, Roger de 
Clare, before the year x163, founded a ſmall nunnery 
for eight or nine nuns of the Benedictine order dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and endowed on the general diſ- 
ſolution, . with twenty-one pounds, ſixteen ſhillings and 
fix-pence per annum. | 

From Pickering we proceeded to Kirkby-Moreſide, 
originally called only Kirkby, the epithet Morefide, 
having been annexed to. it, from its. fituation on the 
ſide of Black-moor, in the North-Riding of this county, 
and to diſtinguiſh it from many other towns in the north 
of England, called Kirkby. It is one hundred and 
ninety-eight miles from London, and is an obſcure place, 
containing nothing worthy of notice, except a weekly 
market on Wedneſday, and two annual fairs. viz. 
Whitſun-Wedneſday, for black cattle and horfes; and 
br 42g the eighteenth, for ſheep, linen, and wcollen 
cloth. 1 

At Keldam, near Kirkby-Moreſide, Robert Stu- 
teville, in the time of Henry I. founded a Ciſtertian 
abbey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, 
upon the diſſolution, with yearly revenues to the 
amount of twenty- nine pounds, {tix ſhillings and one 
penny. we 
From hence we continued our journey to Helmeſley, 
a ſmall inconſiderable town, of no note, one Hundred 
and ninety-ſeven miles from London. The houſes how- 
ever are tolerably well built, and covered with late, 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and four annual 
fairs, viz. May the nineteenth, July the ſixteenth, 
October the ſecond, and November the fixth, for horſes, 
black cattle, ſheep, linnen and woollen-cloth, 

At Eaftneſs, a village near Helmeſley, was found a 
| ſtorie tomb full of bones, and on the top ſtone was the 
following inſcription :  T1T14a* PIR TA VIXIr' Ann? 
XXXVIII,” ET Var, ApvTory* Vixit' Arn, XX.” 
ET -VEzraLlo' Vixit' Ann.* XV, Var' VII- 
| cIANvs Contveore? T. Firis” F. C. | 

At River, near Helmeſley, Walter Eſpec, in the 
year 1131, founded an abbey of the Ciſtertian order, de- 
| dicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed at the diſſo- 
lution with two hundred and ſeventy-eight pounds, ten 
ſhillings and two-pence per annum, 5 

In the neighbourh of Helmeſley lies Duncombe- 
park, the feat of Duncombe, Eſq. the place in 
this country by far the moſt worthy the attention of the 
curious traveller. The houſe is a very good one, the 


collection of pictures truly capital, and the ornamented 


— ſome of the moſt beautiful in England. Firſt 
te begin with the houſe. | 
| The hall is a well proportioned room of ſixty feet by 
forty, ſurrounded by fourteen large Corinthian pillars of 
'Tonic, and ornamented by ſeveral ſtatues, &c, among 
which are, 
upiter. 
Mi-ercury. 
Minerva. 
Mars. 
Venus. 
Diana. 
The ſaloon of eighty- ſeven feet by twenty-five, is a 
handſome room, thrown into three diviſions by ſome 


ow, Here are four ſtatues, brought lately from 
„ £ 5 
Apollo. 


- 


nn, 


Apollo. 
Bacchus. 
Mars. 
Mercury. | 

And two buſts, one of Tilly, the other unknown. 

The ceilings ate very elegant, baſs-relieves in ſtucco, 
and exceedingly well executed. In the center, Flora, 
incircled with feſtoons, very delicate and pleaſing, ſmall 
figures in the fide and corner diviſions ; at one end 
Peace, and at the other Plenty. The chimiey: pieces 
are handſome, their cornices ſupported by double Ionic 
pillars ; the ornaments incloſe two landſcapes, The 
tables are of Sinea marble, and fine. 

In the dining-room, thirty-three by twenty-five, are 
the following pictures: | 2 
Hogarth. arrick- in the character of Richard III. 
Titian. Venus and Adonis. Moſt capital. The co- 

lours admirably fine, delicate and expreflive; the 

plaits and folds of Venus's naked body, exqui- 
ſitely done. The whole piece inimitably pleaſ- 
ing. So few of this maſter's works in his fine 
brilliant glowing manner, are to be met with in 

England, that this piece is particularly curious. 

Moſt I have ſeen of them are of weak faded colour- 
ing, with none of that happy delicacy and pleaſing 

expreſſion, for wich he is ſo famous; but both are 

united in this picture, 

Madona delle Coniglia. The colouring of this piece alſo 

is very fine. The boy is excellently painted; but the 
draperies are not pleaſing. 

Julio Romans. Holy _ The colouring of this 
picture alſo is very ine. The attitudes of the figures, 
excellent ; and the manner in which they are grouped 

| judicious. The drapeties are excellent; but the de- 
ſign of the boy's body appears to me faulty, for the 

bend in his back is remarkably ſharp. | 

IV:ſton. Three landſcapes; good. That with the ſtatue 
of Hercules, very fine; that in which is a bridge, 
pleaſing. The keeping fine. 

The ceiling of this room, like that of the hall, is 
baſs relieves in ſtucco very delicately executed. Jupi- 
ter, &c. ig the center; and Cupid, c. in the corners. 
In the drawing- room, twenty-five by twenty-two, are, 
Adoration of the ſhepherds: à noble picture. The at- 

titudes of the Virgin, the principal ſhepherd and the 

boy, excellent: The boy is moſt happily painted; 
but the lights ſeem unnaturally diffuſed they flow from 
no plain batte. | 

Guide. Daughter of Herodias. Very fine. 

Elia. Sirani. Head of Ceres. 

A ſmall ſtatue of Antoninus; fine. 

In the. yellow bed- chamber of the ſame dimenſions, 
are, | 
Old Palma. Scourging of Chriſt. It was painted in 

competition with Titian, and crowned, rodigious 
fine expreſſion, and admirable colours; but the 

diffuſion of light unnatural. , 

Carlo Dolci. Martyrdom of St. Andrew; middling. 
Not in that artiſt's glowing and capital manner. 

Leonards de Vinci. Head of St. Paul. Incomparably the 
fineſt work of this great painter I have ſeen. The ex- 
preſſion is great; the colours fine, and the minutiæ 
inimitable. The air of the head is great as Raphael; 
the finiſhing' delicate as Vaideriver?: J þ 

Le Brun. Salutation of the Virgin. The attitudes fine, 
and colouring good. | 

Dominichino. St. Catherine, Expreſſion incomparably 
fine: attitude inimitable. A noble picture. 

Guido, Bacchus coming to offer marriage to Ariadne. 
Bacchus is the figure of an Hercules ; but Ariadne 
delicate and elegant. Sweet drapery, 

Baroche. Chriſt ſupported by an an . Very fine. 

Guido, Chriſt viſiting St. John, The figures and dra- 
pery very fine. ttt ee 

| Dominichina, Converſion of St. Paul; 

lights! 

Claude Loraine: Morning, a landſcape. The light won- 
derfully fine; the trees nc by done ; the keeping and 
expreſſion exceedingly gteat: F 
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Ditto. Summer evening. Clear obſcure, and brilliant 
glow, inimitable. The trees finely done. 

Albano, Venus and Adonis. The colours are brilliant; 

3 is a clumſy figure, and Venus diſguiſed by 

reſs. ä 
Nicolo Pouſi. A land ſtorm; gloriouſly done. 

Pietro Cortona. Flora; 

Guido, Artemiſia. 

In the drefling-roomi, | 
Carlo Marait. Aſſumption of the Virgin: ! Fine. 
Bor gognone. Battle- piece; clear and fine. 

Ce Chiari, Chiriſt carrying the croſs. 

Seb. Bourdon. Repoſe in Egypt. 

Guido. St. Peter penitent. Expreſſion, colours, and 
finiſhing, aſtoniſhin ly fine. 

Coreggio. Virgin and Chad. The attitude and pleaſing 
expreſſion, fine; but the colouring dead. | 

Parmegiano, Female ſaint, prodigiouſly fine. 

Aug. Carrache. Pan overcotne by Cupid. 

Rubens, Nymphs in this maſter's ſtile ; not tempting 
ones, 

Correggio. Virgin and Child, a ſketch for his famous 
Notte. The attitude elegant, and the colours fine. 
Paſſara. Clorinda wounded by Tancred; from Taſſo. 

Great expreſſion, but the teints as rough as Baſſan's. 
Bartolomeo. Io changed into a heifer; the figures by 
| Polemburg. 

Rubens. Day of judgment. An odious ſubjeR for 
ſuch works are done, the more th 
Salvator Roſa. Two landſcapes; 

manner. 7 
Carlo Cignani- Madona and Child; fine: 

On the other ſide; an anti-room, twenty-four by 
twenty : blue damaſk bed-chamber, twenty-five by 
twenty. 

In the cloſet, 

Rembrandt. A Dutch merchant ; fine. 

Baſſan. Mechanicks. 

Upon the whole, this collection, though not very 
numerous, is extremely capital; the indifferent pictures 
are few, the fine ones admirable ; ſome of them ſuffici- 
ently great to awaken in the beholder the moſt raptu- 
rous delight. Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Old Palma; 
Guido, Julio Romano, Dominichino, Parmegiato, Pouſin, 
and Claud Loraine, may be ſtudied in the ſmall collec- 
tion of their works exhibited here, much better than in 
many more numerous ones: | 

Mr: Duncomb's ornamented grounds are, in their 
ſtile, as curious as his paintings; and cannot be viewed 
without yielding a moſt — enjoyment. 

The garden adjoining the houſe backs a terrace, from 
which the landſcapes are much eaſier imagined from a 
few touches, than deſcribed in many words: At one 
end of it, is an Tonic temple, commanding a noble 
variety of proſpect and landſcape: the former is ſeen 
to the left pictureſquely, broken by large trees near the 
temple itſelf: a little to the right of that a vaſt extent 
of country; then you look down upon a valley, wind- 
ing at the bottom of a noble amphitheatre of hanging 
woods, over one of them, and at the other end of the 
terrace, a Tuſcan collonnade temple: The oppoſite woods 
which ſpread over a fine extent of hill, fringe the very 
ſhore of a beautiful river, which winds through the 
valley, and forms, almoſt in the center of it, a con- 
ſiderable caſcade; Nothing can be more truly beautiful 
than the bird's eye aſſemblage of objects, which are ſeen 
from hence, The valley is interſected by hedges, which 
form beautiful incloſures of graſs ; the meanders of the 
river are bold and well broken by ſcattered trees; the 
caſcade almoſt over-hung with the pendant wood which 
ſpreads ſo nobly to the view; the Tuſcan temple crown- 
ing a bank of wood, form together a diſtinct landſcape, 
in which every object is ſuch as the warmeſt fancy would 
wiſh for, or the correcteſt taſte approve: 

This view is beheld with a moving variation as you 
walk along the terrace; towards the Tuſcan temple, 
with freſh objects breaking upon the eye as you advance: 
that building being ſituated at the point of what one 


2 may 


diſguſt: 


painting; but highly finiſhed in varniſh. The better 
ot in his uſuat_ 


— _ — — 
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be more elegant than this valley, which conſiſts of a vaſt 
number of beautiful graſs incloſures, interſected with 
thorn hedges ; the ſcattered trees that riſe in them give 


10 


may call a promontory of high land, projecting into a 
winding valley, and planted, the views from it my 
doubled; another terrace then appearing, the temple | 


commands ſuch various ſcenes of the ſublime and beauti- 


ful as to form a theatre worthy the magnificent pencil 
of nature: | | | | 

To the left you look upon the valley already deſcribed, 
with infinite advantage ; for the hanging woods on the 
oppoſite fide are ſeen in a much greater bending extent 
than from the former point of view, and have an effect 
really glorious, The valley, the river, and the caſcade, 
are 2 beneath you at a JR that preſents a full view 


of every incloſure ; the bank of wood againſt the garden 


makes a curve,. which has a very fine appearance, 
bounded at the top by the Ionic temple ; in front, be- 
tween the hills, an extenſive woody valley opens beauti- 


fully variegated. An old tower, Helmſley church, and 


the town ſcattered with clumps of trees, are ſeen in the 
midſt of it at thoſe points of taſte which make one al- 
moſt think them the effeAs of deſign. Turning from 
this noble picture to the right, a freſh one is beheld, 
iffering ſomewhat from the former, but yet in uniſon 
with it in the emotions which it raiſes. The valley con- 
tinues to wind within a noble hollow of ſurrounding hills, 
that throw an awful ſublimity over the whole ſcene 
they are covered with hanging woods, the brownneſs o 
which ſets off the beauty of the river in a ſtriking man- 
ner. It is here ſeen in a greater breadth, and as you 
Jook upon the line of its courſe, the ſun-beams play- 
ing on its current throw a luſtre on this ſequeliered 
ſcene ſurprizingly elegant. A caſcade in view adds the 
beauties of motion and ſound to thoſe numerous ones 
already mentioned. _ 
© The views therefore from this temple conſiſt princi- 
pally of two valleys, one to the right, the other to the 
eft; neither of them are to be ſeen from the other, 
but both commanded by the point of the projecting hill, 
upon which the temple is ſituated. The oppoſite woods 
which form of each vale ſo beautiful an amphitheatre, 
e divided in front of this temple by a noble ſwelling 
fill ſcattered over with fern and other rubbiſh ; the 
effect is good; the object magnificent in itſelf, different 
from all the ſurrounding ones, and preſents to the eye a 
contraſt of a ſtriking nature. 
_ This temple is à circular room finiſhing in a dome, 
the ornaments white and gold in Moſaics; and four 
ſtatues as large as life in niches | 
But . thoſe ornamented grounds are not the only ones 
boaſted of by Duncombe-Pack ; at the diſtance of about 
two miles, is another called Rivers' Abbey, from the 
ruins of an antient one. It is a moſt betwitching ſpot, 
worthy the pencil. of the greateſt landſcape painters ; 
far ſhort of the original, therefore, muſt any attempts 
to deſcribe it prove. _ SET ANY 
This ground conſiſts of a noble winding terrace, upon 
the edge of an extended hill; along one fide at a 
ſtriking depth is a valley ; on the other a thick planta- 
tion, bordered by ſhrubs. At one end is à circular 
temple with a Tuſcan colonnade ; at the other end ano- 
ther temple, with an Ionic portico. This is the out- 
line; the following particulars muſt Herve inſtead of 
colouring. From the Tuſcan temple, the end view is ex- 
ceeding nine; at your feet winds an irriguous valley, 
almoſt loſt in ſcattered trees. In front, vaſt hanging 
woods are ſpread over the oppoſite hills, and form a 
noble variety of ſteeps, dells, and hollows. Here and 
there the range of wood is broke in 7 moſt beautiful man- 
ner, by cultivated incloſures; at the bottom of theſe 
hanging foreſts, upon the edge of the valley, an humble 
cottage is ſeen in a ſituation elegant in itſelf, and trul 
pictureſque in the whole view. The diſtant hills whic 
are ſeen above, are waſte grounds, with fern, whins, &c, 
which ſeem to bound the little paradiſe in view, and add, 
to the enjoyment of beholding it, that which reſults 
ſrom contraſt and unexpected pleaſure. 4 tp 
Inclining a little to 2 right, you look down upon a 
prodigious fine winding valley; on one fide projec 
boldly noble hanging woods, which fringe a continue 
hill from its very ſummit, to the bottom. Nothing can 
2 


different ſhades of green, and the light being ſeen 
through their branches, has the real effect of a brilliant 
clear obſcure, ſo difficult to be imitated in painting. 
This beautiful valley is loſt among prejecting hills, 
ſome covered - with pendent woods, others wafte, and 
ſome cultivated. x 

More to the right towards the terrace, the view is ex- 
quiſite. The waving plantation of trees and ſhrubs 
bound the terrrace on one fide; leading to the Ionic 
temple, which is beautifully ſituated, on the other fide, 
the valley winds in a lower region, and preſents a ſcene _ 
elegantly romantic. It conſiſts of graſs incloſures, fine- 
ly ſcattered with trees; a village of ſtraggling houſes, 
keeping their heads above natural clumps, each a land- 
ſcape of itſelf. This ſweet valley is bounded by a 
noble ſweep of hills. g 

Following the terrace, the views vary in a moſt pictu- 
reſque manner. Nothing can be finer than the valley 
waving to the right and left, a river winding through it, 
almoſt overſhadowed with pendent trees, which riſe from 
the very ſhore into hanging woods, that ſpread forth a 


| fine extent of hills, beautifully cut with graſs incloſures. 


A moſt bewitching view, | 

Purſuing the courſe, the landſcape opens and preſents 
its beauties full to the eye, The valley is here broad, 
the incloſures numerous, the verdure of the meadows 
beautiful, the ſcattered trees truly elegant; and the 
rapid ſtream highly pictureſque. The hanging woods 
have a noble appearance; and in front the termination 
of an extenſive down ſo different from the other objects, 
has a noble effect. A neat farm-houſe under a clump 
of trees adds to the beauty of this part of the ſcene, 

Advancing farther on the terrace, a ſcene more exquiſite 
than any of the preceding, is next viewed. You look 
through a waving break in- the ſhrubby wood, which 
grows upon the edge of a precipice, down immediately 
upon a large ruined abbey, in the midſt, w appearance, 
of a ſmall, but beautiful valley ; ſcattered trees ap- 
pearing among the ruins in a ftile too elegantly pictu- 
reſque to admit deſcription. It is à bird's-eye land- 
ſcape; a caſual glance at a little paradiſe, which ſeems 
as it were in another region. 

From hence, moving forwards round a curve of the 
terrace, the objects are ſeen in new directions; a variety, 
not a little pleaſing. The ruins of the abbey appear 
ſcattered, and almoſt in full view; the valley in front 
is broad and highly beautiful. Behind, it is half loſt 
among the projecting hills, but a new branch of it 
appears like a creek running up among hills, nobly 
ſpread with wood. The hanging woods in front are ſeen 
to great advantage; and the abbey with ſome ſcattered 
houſes are moſt pictureſquely ſituated. The incloſures, 
of which the valley is formed, appear at this point of 
view extremely beautiful ; the ſcattered trees, hay ſtacks, 
houſes and hedges,, all together form a moſt pleaſing 
landſcape. Two diſtant hills give a proper termination 
to the whole view. | 

Further on from this ſpot, you look down a ſteep 
precipice almoſt on the tops of the abbey's ruins ; the 
ſituation quite pictureſque. Beyond it, the valley ap- 
pears with ſome variations in its uſual, beauty; and 
turning your head to the ſcenes your have left, a bridge 
of three arches thrown over the river, catches your ſight 
in a ſpot which adds greatly to the beauties of the view. 
The oppoſite banks are finely fpread with hanging 
woods, and above them the uncultivated hills appear 
boldly in irregular projections. 

Before you arrive at the portico, the ſcene is much 
varied; hitherto an edging of ſhrub wood along the 
brink of the precipice hides its immediate ſteepneſs 
from your eye, but here it is broke away, and you look 
down on the abbey in a bolder manner than before; 
the trees are nf ao Gaock ſcattered, and all the other ob- 


| jects ſeen in great beauty. 


The view from the Ionic temple is a noble one, 


equal to any of the foregoing, and different from all. 
A ſtrong ' 


P 

A ſtrong wave in the line of the terrace preſents a view 
of its own woody, ſteep bank, riſing in a beautiful 
manner to the Tuſcan” temple, which crowns its top. 
The abbey is ſeen in a new, but full view; the bridge 
finely encompaſſed with hanging trees. The range of 

ndant woods that fringe the oppoſite hills appear almoſt 
in full front, and the valley at your feet preſents her 

rofuſion of beauties. It is a noble ſrene. | 

The Ionic portice's temple, is a very beautiful room 
of a moſt pleaſing proportion, twenty-ſeven by eighteen, 
and elegantly ornamented. The ceiling is coved, an 
oblong in the center containing a copy of Guido's 
Aurora, done in a very agreeable manner, the graceful 
attitudes of the hours finely preſerved, and the glow- 
ing brilliano of the colouring pleaſingly imitated. The 
cove part of the ceiling is painted in compartments, On 
the four ſides, Andromeda chained to a rock: 

Diana, | | 

A ſea Venus: attitude good. | 

Hercules and, Omphale. Her attitude pleaſing, and her 
whole figure beautiful, though not corret; the 
roundneſs of the breaſts and limbs; and the plaits and 
folds of her fleſh well done, The expreflion of the 

Cupids well imagined. 

At the corners of the cove, Cupids; and in ſmaller 
compartments, other ſubjects. The whole performance 
of Burnice, who came from Italy to execute it. 

The cornice and frieze, and the chimney-piece, which 
is of white marble, are very elegant, The former with 
the pannels of window-cafes, &c. and room, ornamented 
with gilt carving on a brown ground. Upon the whole, 
this elegant little room in reſpect of proportion and or- 
nament, is the moſt pleaſing one ever ſeen in any 
temple. 

At Hovingham, about four miles from Newton, 
Mr. Wrotteſly. has a new-built houſe, which is viewed 
by ſtrangers for more reaſons than one, The approach 
is through a very large ſtone gate-way, upon which is 
the following inſcription : 


Virtus in attione con ſiſlit. 


and as the building looks pretty much like the gable- 

end of a large houſe, it is frequently miſtaken at firſt 

with that 38 for an hoſpital. The entrance 
is directly out of the ſtreet for coaches, through a nar- 
row es into a large riding houſe, then through the 
anti-ſpace of two ftables, and ſo up to the houſe door. 
In the hall, is an antique baſſo relievo of a baccha- 
nalian group. | | 
. Two bronzes—Hercules ſqueezing Anteus; and a 

Hercules and a ſtag. 
Likewiſe a very good portrait of biſhop Williams. 

The chimney-piece is of white and Siena marble ; with 

Doric pillars, an inſtance of the bad effect of pillars 

without baſes even of that order. The pannels of the 

room are painted in freſco. 

Sacrifice to Diana. 

Ditto to Apollo, 

Time cutting Cupid's wings. 

In the Doric room, the chimney-piece is of Sicilian 

_ jaſper; here are, 

Lot and his daughters; in a dark ftile, but good ex- 
preſſion. | 

Bacchus offering marriage to Ariadne. 

A large landſcape. Good. 

Two ditto, companions. 

Over the chimney, another. The cattle, figures, light, 
and trees well done. | 
In the library, are ſeveral buſts, and ſmall ſtatues; 

a Venus of Medicis in bronze, and over the chimney a 

landſcape; the colouring of which is unnatural, but it 

has an agreeable glow, and the light is good. 
In the drawing-room, the collection of drawings are 
very fine; among others, are the following: 

Venus and Cupids. 

Hercules, &c. Very fine: 

A triumphal entry. Ditto. 

A naked figure, with a cupid drefling her leg, and a 
man drawing ſome drapery before her. Admirably 
done, 
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Perſeus and Andromeda. Excellent. 
Danae and the golden ſhower. Fine. 
Mars and Venus. 

An old woman fitting in a chair. Very fine. 
Women and boys. Exquiſite expreſſion. 
Charity and her children, Very fine, 

Among'the pictures are, | 

Leda. Good; but the colours gone. 
Venus and Adonis. Ditta. | 
Elizabeth; a Rubens' figure. 

In the great room, thirty-five feet ſquare, by twenty- 
five high, are the following, among other pictures. 
Suſannah and the Elders. Fine; but no expreſſion in 

her countenance. | 
Lot and his Daughters. In a very dark ſtile. 
Fortune, | 
Prudence, its companion, Good. 

Lanſcape ; the flight into Egypt. Good. 
Ditto ; light behind a rock. 

Rocks in Switzerland. | 

Lage landſcape; duck ſhooting. 
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to be by Vandyke; and the horſe by Whooten. 

From hence we paſſed on to Thruſk, or Thriſk, one 
hundred and ninety- nine miles from London. It is an an- 
cient borough by preſcription, governed by a bailiff, and 
about fifty burgage-holders. I he bailiff is choſen by 
the burgage-holders, and ſworn by the ſteward of the 
lord of the manor, for whom he holds court at Lady- 
Day, and Michaelmas. The repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment for this borough, are choſen by the burgage- 
holders, and returned by the bailiff. Here was ancient- 
ly a w_y ſtrong caſtle, which was demoliſhed by king 
Henry II. | ; | 

This town ſends. two members to parliament ; has 
a weekly market on Monday, and five annual fairs, viz. 
Shrove Monday, April the fourth, and Auguſt the 
third, both three-day fairs, for horſes; October the 
twenty-eighth, a two day fair; and December the 


| fourteenth, for horſes, black cattle, ſheep and leather. 


At St, John's Mount, north-eaſt of Thriſk, Wil- 
liam Percy the firſt, called Algernoon, in the time of 


pitallers, of St, John of Jeruſalem, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and endowed, upon the ſuppreſſion, with 
one hundred and thirty-ſeven pounds, two ſhillings and 


| one penny per annum. 


Peter de Holton, about the year 1150, founded a 
nunnery of the Benedictine order, at Arden, neac 
Thriſk. It was dedicated to St. Andrew, and at the 
time of the general ſuppreſſion contained nine religious, 
whoſe revenues amounted to no more than twelve pounds 
and fix-pence per annum. 

Helewiſia, daughter of Ranulph de Glanville, lord 
.chief juſtice of Kaglend, in the time of Henry II. 
founded a monaſtery for canons of the Premonſtraten- 
ſian order, at Swainby, near Thriſk, who in the four- 
teenth year of the reign of king John, were removed to 
Coveham, near Midlam, by Ralph, lord of Medlam, 
the ſon of the foundreſs. This abbey was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and endowed on the ſuppreſſion, with 
yearly revenues, amounting to one hundred and fixty 
pounds, eighteen ſhillings and three-pence per annum. 
Before the year 1200, there was an hoſpital for ſick 
and __ perſons, at Bagby, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of 
Thriſk. 

From Thriſk we continued our journey to Bedall, a 
town of ſmall note two hundred and fifty-two miles from 
London, Here is a charity-ſchoo], and a living worth 
fire hundred pounds per annum. It is reckoned, that 
in the neighbourhood of this town are bred the beſt 
hunting and road horſes in the world. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and fix annual 
fairs, viz. Eaſter- Tueſday, Whit-Tueſday, and July 
the fifth; a two-day fair for horned cattle, horſes, 
ſheep, leather, pewter, braſs, tin, and millinary; Octo- 
ber the tenth, a two-day fair, for black cattle, ſheep, — q 
and leather; and Tueſday ſe'nnight before Chriſt- 
mas, for horned cattle and ſheep. 


We next came to Maſham, two hundred and ſeven 


miles 


ing Charles on horſe-back ; the ſame as thoſe ſaid 


king Henry I. founded a preceptory of Knight's Hoſ- 


? 
' 


% 
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miles frem London, remarkable only fot a cloth manu- 
factory; with a corn mill upon the river Ure. 

The weekly market of this town is on Saturday, and 
the annual fair, which laſts two, days, September the 
ſeventeenth and eighteenth, for hotned cattle, ſheep and 

lary. 
271 Ralph de Neville, Lord of Midlam, in the year 
1342, founded an hoſpital at Well, north-eaſt of 
Maſham, for a maſter, two prieſts, and twenty- four 
brothers and ſiſters, dedicated to St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, and endowed on the diflolution with forty:+two 
pounds, twelve ſhillings and three-pence per annum. 

In the neighbourhood of Maſham lies Swinton, the 
ſeat of Mr. Danby, who has rendered it one of the 
pleaſanteſt places in this country; he has furtounded the 
houſe with a moſt beautiful park, finely wooded and 
watered, and has added plantations and pleafure-grounds 
in a ſtile of great propriety and taſte. With much 
trouble and expence he brought, ſeveral miles, a ſmall 


but elegant ſtream through his gardens and park, which, 


in ſome places, breaks into very fine lakes; in others 
contracts into the ſize of a little rill, which winds 
© through the woods in a moſt pleaſing manner: here 
falling in caſcades, it 'enlivens the-whole ſcene, there 
withdraws from the eye, and hides itfelf in the dark 
boſom of tufted groves.. | vs 
The houſe is very convenient, and elegantly furniſh- 
ed. Among other articles, the following pictures merit 
the moſt attention. 4 
Claud Loraine. Landſcape ; a quay. Very fine. The 
relief, perſpective and general brilliancy, bold and 
ſpirited ; the light behind the tower, and upon the 
water, beautiful. ns 1 
Pouſſm. Landſcape. The general harmony of this piece 
is good, The trees beautiful, and the colours ſpi- 
rited. Ve * 
Unknown. Landſcape, A thick tuft of trees, with 
figures and cattle. The brilliancy, and glowing ex- 
preſſion of the light behind the foliage, very 


„ens... * | 
"Ditto. + Landſcape, its companion; bees an aſs, led 
dy another, The expreſſion of the boys fine. The 
little one behind draws up himſelf in a natural man- 
ner. The afs good. 14. | 
Ditto. A group of figures, part of them around a table, 
The attitudes very eaſy and natural, particularly thoſe 
of the two figures in the fore-ground : the draperies 
& well-done. © 7 _ of v2, 19995 
Dice A bebe, The light frong and well r. 
e flected. 1 D ls 2 2 
Unknown. Small landſcape ; rocks, trees, and a bridge 
dt a diſtance. On the right, the trees are in good taſte, 
© but the other objects want diſtinctneſs. * 
Ditto. The five ſenſes, a group; with emblematical 
otnaments. Good, but the'figyres have-vulgar coun- 
tenanees: the colouring and the other expreſſion well 
done; indeed the ornamental part is better than the 
principal. The lap-dpg is very much Ike a lion, and 
the beauties diſplayed by the lady in blue not of the 
moſt Titian elegante. The architecture is well exe- 
cuted, and the minute finiſhing of the whole fine. 
E — The delivery of the keys. Airs of 
f the head good, but the drapery and general effect not 
„ bpleaſing. e een eee en $04. een 
: Alis. of boor with a trumpet in his hand The at- 
titude and expreſſion very natural. | 2 
"Unknown: Small landſcape, à group of horſemen, with 
. > cattle driving through water. The general effect 
pleaſing; the horſes are the moſt finiſhed: part of the 
3” piece z the white one in particular is very fine, and in 
P=Ccledt and full relief: dt gn 001 
Unknown, A flower=piece,” Good. 
' Holbein. A head. Very fine 
\ Rembratidt, A Jewiſh rabbi, 2 copy from . 
picture of this maſter. It is an excellent one. Th 
| fate: moſt expreſſively done; the hands good; the tur- 
ban excellent; the reſt of the drapery and general 
effect ſine and brilliant. Ss | 
Rubens, An archduke of Auſtria. Capital, 
:- ingly ſ ne, and ſpirited expreſſion, 


Excecd- 


ER KK Þ 
Ditto. His archducheſs. Ditto, but inferior to the 


. 
L 3. Th family v 

ely. Iree family portraits, Very pleaſing, 
Unknown. Dead «Fog Vety Ay : 

Having viewed this elegant feat, we proceeded on out 
tour and arrived next at Midlam, fituated on the river 
Ure; two hundred and fifty-two miles from London, 
It had formerly a very ftrong caſtle; in which Edward, 
prince of Wales, only ſon of Richard III. was born, 
Here is a woollen manufactory; a weekly market on 
Monday; and an annual fair November the ſixth, for 
ſheep, which laſts two days. In the neighbourhood of 
this town are frequent horſe-races. 8 

In the time of Richard I. Robert, ſon of Nicholas de 
Stutevil, founded a nunnery of Benedictines, or Ciſter- 
tians; at Roſedale, not far from Midlam. It was dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, and St. Laurence, and endowed at 
the ſuppreſſion with thirty-ſeven pounds, twelve ſhillings 
and five-pence per annum. | | . 

In the church at Wenſlay, neat - Midlam, there are 
ſome remains of a college; dedicated to the Trinity. 

We next arrived at Aſkrig, a ſmall obſcure town, 
one hundred and ſeventy-five miles from London, of no 
note but for a weekly market on Tueſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. May the eleventh; and the firſt 
Thurſday in June, for woollen cloth, pewter, braſs and 
millinary goods; and October the twenty-eighth, a two- 
day fair, for horned cattle, woollen cloth, pewtet, and 
millinary. 

At Baint-brig, near Aſkrig, are ſtill to be ſeen the 
1 works 2 Roman fortification, containing about 

ve acres of ground, together with the tracts of houſes; 
and a ſtone was dug up here, with the following frag- 
ment of an inſcription, ſupported by the figure of a 
winged victory. IMP. CES. L. SEPTIMO PIO 
PERTINACI AL GW. — — IMP. CE. 
SARI M. AVRELIO A — PIO FELICI AVGVS- 
TO — BRACCHIO CAE- 
MENTICIVM — VI NERVIORVM SVB CVRA 
LA SENECION AMPLISSIMI OPERI L. VI. 
SPIVS PRA LEGIO — 
whence it is conjeRured, that this fort was called Brac- 
chium, and that the fixth cohort of the Nervii was in 
garriſon here. | | FEM 

Here has alſo been dug up a ſtatue cf the emperor Au- 
lius Commodus, in the habit of Hercules, his right hand 
armed with a club; and on the pedeſtal is' the following 


| imperfect inſcription. CASARI AVGVSTO MAR- 


CI AVRELII FILIO — 
Ss IONIS AMPLISSIMI VENTS 
Ar Rere-croſs, north of Aſkrig, upon Stanemore, and 
the borders of Weſtmoreland, was an ancient hoſpital 
given to the nunnery of Meraick, before the year 1171, 
by Ralph, the ſon of Ralph de Multon, or by Conan, 
ear] of Richmond. = | 
Leaving Aſkrig, we purſued our- journey to Rich- 
mond, ſo called a ſmall yariation of Rich-Mount, 
a name derived from the ſituation of this town upon 
a beautiful and fertile mount, or hill, on the north 
bank of the river Swale, two hundred and ſixty-tw¾o 
miles from London, It was built by Allan, one of 
William the Conqueror's generals, and firſt earl; of 
Richmond; and is a borough, governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four common-coun- 
cil men, and other officers who keep courts for all ſorts 
of actions. Here are thirteen free companies of tradeſ- 
men, who chuſe the mayor; and this borough has been 
: annexed to the dutchy of Lancaſter, ever ſince the 
reign of Richard II. 
| Richmond is incloſed with walls, in which are three 
ates, leading to three ſuburbs. It formerly had a caſtle, 
built by earl Allan, part of which is ſtil} ſtanding: It 
is a large, well built, populous town; the ſtreets are 
neat and well paved, and many of the houſes are built 
of free ſtone, Here are two churches, and a good ſtone 
bridge over the river Swale. 
Ihe chief manufactures of this town are woollen knit 
caps for ſeamen, and yarn ſtockings, for ſervants, and 
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The views about Richmond are remarkably fine, the 
ſituation being very romantic and pleaſing. Juſt before 
you enter it, down in the valley to the left, the river 
winds in a moſt beautiful manner below the hills, and 
forms a caſcade, which enlivens the ſcene, and has a 
very fine effect. Mr. York's gardens in the town are 
very well worth ſeeing, as the beauty of the ſituation is 
not only naturally great, but much improved by art. 
Upon a riſing ground near the houſe, is erected a tower, 
a good object in itfelf, and commands a good view. To 
the right is ſeen a very fine ſheet of the river, under a 
noble hanging wood, which, bearing round towards the 
left, forms a fine amphitheatre, terminated to the left 
by the town, and the old caſtle on a riſing part of it. 
Beyond it, a diſtant proſpect. The whole very fine. 

From this building, a terrace ſkirts a paſture, and from 
it the ſcene varies in a very agreeable manner. You 
look upon a very pleaſing valley, through which the 
river winds, ſteep rocky woods on one fide, and waving 
flopes on the other. Soon after you command, through 
the vale, a Jarge diſtant hill, the banks covered with 
hanging wood, and the top cut into corn and graſs in- 
cloſures. Following the terrace you come to an alcove 
ſeat, from whence the view is extremely pleaſing. To 
the right, the river comes from a tuft of hill and 
wood in a moſt pictureſque manner, and giving a fine 
curve, bends round a graſs incloſure, with a cottage, 
hay ſtacks, &c. and then winds along before you under 
the noble bank of hanging wood, which you look-down 
on from the tower. The hills bound the valley moſt 
beautifully, and confine the view to a ſmall but pleaſ- 
ing extent. That ſcared with rock is a fine object; 
and the graſs incloſures above its ſteep of wood have a 
moſt elegant effect. To the left ſome ſcattered houſes, 
and the churches, give a termination on that fide which 
varies the proſpect. 

Winding down the ſlope towards the river, the views 
continue very pleaſing ; as you advance a little temple 
(Mr. Ritchie's) at a diſtance in the vale, romantically 
ſituated among hanging woods, adds much to the ſcene, 
The walk borders the river through. a meadow, and 
leads to the mouth of a cavern, hollowed out of the 
rock in a * ſtile, which brings you to the point of 
view, on the ſide of the hill, from which you look down 
on the river, and oppoſite on the bank of. hanging 
wood. . | 

Other walks from hence lead to the banquetting-room, 
which is well ſituated for commanding a pleaſing view 
of various objects. In front, and td the right, you look 
into a moſt noble amphitheatre of hanging wood, and 
the river winding at its feet. To the left the town 
ſpreads over a hill, in one part the caſtle appears, and 
below the bridge over the Swale. The whole is pictu- 
reſque and pleaſing. The bridge and caſtle are alſo ſeen 
to great advantage from the corner of the terrace on the 
banks of the river. : 

About the year 1100, Wymar, ſteward to the earl of 
Richmond, gave a chapel in this town, dedicated to 
St. Martin, with ſome lands in the neighbourhood, to 
the abbey of St. Mary, at York ; upon which, nine 
or ten Benedictine -monks were fixed in this chapel, 
where they continued ſubordinate to the monaſtery of 
St. Mary, until the general diſſolution, when they were 
found to be poſſeſſed of revenues. valued at forty-ſeven 
pounds, and fixteen ſhillings, per annum, 

In the year 1151, Roald, conſtable of Richmond, 
founded here a Premonſtratenſian abbey, dedicated to 
St. Agatha, in which, at the time of the general ſup- 
preſſion, were about ſeventeen canons, endowed with 
yearly revenues rated at one hundred and eleven pounds, 
ſeventeen ſhillings, and eleven- pence. | 

In the time of king Henry II. here was a nunnery, 


of which no particulars are known. Here was alſo at | 


the ſame time an hoſpital, founded by king. Henry II. 
and dedicated to St. Nicholas, which continued to the 
general ſuppreſſion, when it had revenues rated at thir- 
teen pounds, twelve ſhillings, per annum. 
Ralph Fitz-Randal, lord of Middleham, in the year 
1258, founded here a houſe of Grey-friars, And ſome 
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are of opinion, that here was a houſe of White-friars : 
but this cpinion is not well ſupported, f 
In the time of king Henry III. here was founded a 
cell of Alien monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of Begare 
in Britanny. 5 
Richmond ſends two members to parliament; has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
Saturday before Palm-Sunday, firſt Saturday in July, 
and Holy Rood, September the fourteenth, for horſes; 
ſheep and black cattle. 
On the tops of ſome of the vaſt mountains near Rich- 


mond, are found great quantities of ſtones like cockle- 


ſhells, ſome of which are buried in the middle of firm 
rocks, and others in beds of lime-ftone, at fix or eight 
fathoms under ground. Some call them urn lime- ſtones 
and ſuppoſe them to be produced by a more than ordi- 
nary heat, and a quicker fermentation, than they allow 
to the formation of the other parts of the quarry. 

Cattarick, a village upon the bank of the river Swale 

near Richmond, was the Caturactonium and Catarrac- 
ton of Ptolemy and Antoninus. The preſent name is a 
ſmall variation of the ancient names Caturactonium and 
Catarracton, which ſeem to have been derived from the 
cataract formed by the river Swale near this place. In 
the time of the ns this was 2 great city, through 
which Ptolemy, in an aſtronomical work called Magna 
Conſtructio, deſcribes the twenty-fourth parallel of north 
latitude, and makes it diſtant from the æquator fifty- 
ſeven' degrees. Cattarick ſtands upon a Roman high- 
way, that croſſes the river at this place, and by the 
ruins ſtill viſible in and around it, appears to have been 
a city of a large extent, and ſtrongly fortified. On the 
eaſt fide, near the river, is a huge mount, ſecured by 
four ſmaller works; and upon the bank of the river the 
foundations of very ſtrong walls are ſtill diſcernable. 
In the reign of king Charles I. a large pot, conſiſtin 
of an uncommon mixture of metals, and capable of 
containing twenty-four gallons, was found here, almoſt 
full of Roman coins, the far greateſt part of which was 
copper; and in 1703 a vault was diſcovered near this 
place, containing a large urn and two ſmaller ones, 
- Upon a hill in the neighbourhood of this town, ad- 
joining to a farm-houſe called Thornburgh, have been 
found many Roman coins; one in particular, of gold, 
had this inſcription, Nero Imp. Cæſar. and on the 
reverſe, 27 Cuſtos. Here have alſo been dug up 
baſes of old pillars, and a brick floor, with a leaden pipe 
paſſing perpendicularly down into the earth. It is 
thought that this was a place for performing ſacrifices to 
the infernal gods, that the blood of the victims deſcend- 
ed by this pipe, and that Thornburgh was the Vicus 
juxta Catarractam, mentioned by Antoninus. 

In and about Cattarick have been found ſeveral ſtones 
with Roman inſcriptions, among which was an altar 
inſcribed. as follows, DEO QVI VIAS ET SEMI- 

AS COMMENTVS EST T. IRDAS S. C. F. 
V. L. L. M. Q. VARIVS VITALIS ETE COS 
ARAM SACRAM- RESTITVIT APRONIANO 
ET BRADVA COS. 
 FromCattarick the Roman highway runs through Ald- 
borough to Powes, north-weſt of Richmond. In the Iti- 
nerary of Antoninus, Bowes is called Lavatræ and Levatrz. 
which name is ſuppoſed to be derived from a ſmall river 
near it, called the Laver. Here the firſt cohort of the 
Thracians was garriſoned, in the reign of the emperor 
Severus, when Virius Lupus was lieutenant and pro- 
prætor of Britain, as appears by the following inſcrip- 
tion upon a ſtone dug up at this place. DAE — — 
FORTVNZA VIRIVS LVPVS LEG. AVG. PR. 
PR. BALINEVM VIIGNISE XV. STVM. COH: 
I. THRACVM RESTITVIT CVRANTE VAI. 
FRONTONE PRAF—EQ. ALA VET TO. 

Here is a church, in which is a ſtone uſed formerly 
for a communion- table, with the following inſcription 
in honour of Hadrian the emperor. IMP. CASARI 
DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI MAX. FILIO DIVE 
NERVA NEPOTI TRAIANO HADRIANO 
AVG. PONT. MAXM: — — COS. I. — — 
P. P. COH: IIII. F. — — TO. SEV. . 
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Many more ſtones have been dug up here with Roman 
inſer ptions; and at Gretabridge, not far from Bowes, 
has been a Roman camp, in which ſeveral Roman coins 
dave been found, and a ſtone altar, with the following 
i ſcription. LEA NVMERLE NVMINI BRIG. 
ET IAN. ) . 

At Rookby, near Gretabridge, in 1702, a ſtone altar 
was dug up, iaſcribed thus, DEA NIMPHAINE 
INBRICA ET IANVARIA XET IBINVS — — 
MV IOSONIRVN. | 

Upon the ſame military way, north-weſt of Bowes, 
are the remains of a ſmall ſquare Roman fort, now 
called Maiden-caſtle. Temple Brough, upon the bank 
of the river Don, near Rotherham, is another Roman 
ſort ; and the remains of a third fort are ſtil] viſible not 
far from Sheffield: 

Over againſt Temple Brough, on the oppoſite ſide 
of the river, is a high hill, called Winco Bank, from 
which a large bank is thrown up, and continued al- 
moſt five miles without interruption ; one part of which 
is called Danes-Bank, another Devil's-Bank, a third 
Kemp's-Bank, and a fourth part Temple-Bank. 

At Gilling, near Richmond, queen Eanfleda, before 
the year 659, built a monaſtery ; which was afterwards 
deſtroyed by the Danes. 

In the year 685, St, Cuthbert, founded a monaſtery 
at Croke, not far from Richmond, which was in being 
two-hundred years afterwards. | 

Akarius, the ſon of Bardolph, in the year 1145, 
founded a priory at a place formerly called Fors, not far 
from Richmond, ſubordinate to the monaſtery of Biland; 
but the abbot. and Ciſtertian monks at Fors labouring 
under ſeveral inconveniencies, on account of their ſitua- 
tion, were removed, in the year 1156, to Jervaux, 
north-weſt of Maſham ; where, upon a pleaſant valley 
afigned them by Conan, duke of Britanny, and earl 
of Richmond, they built a church and offices, and 
Houriſhed till the general ſuppreſſion, when their yearly 
revenues were rated at two hundred and thirty-four 
pounds, eighteen ſhillings and five pence per annum. 

At Marrick, ſouth-weſt of Richmond, Roger de 
Aſc, about the beginning of the reign of Henry II. 


2 a Benedictine nunnery, dedicated to the Virgin 
ary, and endowed with revenues, rated Fer the ſup- 
on at forty-eight pounds, eighteen ſhillings and 


— mence, per annum. 
In the beginning of the reign of Henry II. Bertram 
Balmer founded a monaſtery of men and women, at 

flarton, near Richmond; and dedicated it to the 

Virgin Mary ; but the nuns were ſoon afterwards re- 

moved to Melſonby, north-eaſt of Richmond, The 

_ men, who were canons of the order of St. 

Au 

their yearly revenues were rated at one hundred and 

fifty-four pounds, five ſhillings and four-pence. 

ing Henry II. before the year 1167, founded a 

edictine nunnery at Melſonby, dedicated to St. 
obn the Apoſtle and Evangeliſt, About the time of 
the diſſolution it had a prioreſs, and nine religious, 
with yearly revenues, valued; at no more than twenty- 
ſix pounds, two ſhillings and ten-pence. 

South-eaſt of Richmond, at a place called Ellerton, 
Warnerius, dapifer to the ear] of Richmond, in the 
time of king Henry II. founded a ſmall priory of Ciſ- 
tertian nuns, whoſe revenues, upon the ſuppreſſion, 
were valued at fifteen pounds, fourteen ſhillings and 
eight-pence, per annum. Jae; 

At Eggleton, north-weſt of Richmond, was an abbey 
of Premonſtratenſian canons, ſuppoſed to have been 
founded by Ralph de Multon, about the beginning of 
the - reign of king Richard I. It was dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. John the Baptiſt, and had 
nues valued upon the ſuppreſſion at ſixty-five pounds, 
five ſhillings and fix-pence. 

About the fifth year of the reign of king John, Allan 

de Wilton, founded a ſmall priory of Gilbertine canons, 


at) Ovinton, north of Richmond, which was valued | 


upon the diſſolution at eleven 
eight-pence per annum. 
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pounds, two ſhillings and 
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in, continued here till the general ſuppreſſion, when 


2 reve- 


1 . 
This part of Vorkſhire, known by the name of Rich- 
mondſhire, is one of the moſt remarkable parts of the 
kingdom, and could not fail to induce us to viſit ſo ro- 
mantic a ſpot, Our firſt excurſion was towards Greta- 
bridge, and in our way we viſited Rookby, the ſeat of 
Sir Thomas Robinſon. The collection in the houſe 
is curious, and the pleaſure ground romantic: 
In a back arcade, on entering the former, are the fol- 
lowing buſts, &c. 
Apollo. 
Diogenes. Fine. 
Two Roman Emperors, and their wives. 
In the arcade. 
Homer. Very fine. 
Virgil. 
Demoſthenes, 
Petrarch and Laura, a baſs-relief. 
Mercury and Jupiter. 
Three boys blowing bubbles. 
Deſtruction of Niobe's children. 
Virgin and Child. 
Cupid. 
_ of boys. 8 2 
ive Virgins, a group. ttitudes and drapery ve 
fine, ne would imagine Guido had taken from 
this relief the idea of his hours : 
Claudite oftia virgines luſimus ſatis, 
Catul. Eleg. 59. 
Origine in hortis Burgheſiis 
A ſmall ſtatue of Hercules, with the Nœmean ſkin. 
In the yellow bed-chamber, 
Venus and Adonis, in the ſtile of Rubens. 
Jupiter and Danae. Very fine and expreſſixe. 
Portraits. Sir Iſaac Newton. 
Peter the Great. 
Charles the Twelfth. | 
Cardinal Woolſey, Very fine. 
Duke of Loraine. 
Prince Eugene. 
Duke Schomberg. 
* of Sardinia. None of theſe pieces are 


Fine. 


Library. | 
Jupiter and Io. Diſagreeable. 
Apollo, rewarding Merit, and puniſhing Ar- 
rogance, Good. | 
Europa. Attitude and drapery good. Colours 
gone, 
Diana and Acteon. Middling, but ditto; The 
expreſſion of Acteon paltry. 
Ruins of Rome. | 
a K — Fine. | 
ercury, Heavy. 
C : 
Ceres. 
And two unknown. 
Buſts. Adrian. 
Paulina. Very fine. 
Julia. F ine, 
Others unknown. | 
In the chimney-piece, a piece of antique Noſaic. 

Crimſon drawing- room. 

Choice of Hercules. Expreſſion and colours bad. 

Two heads in crayons. Admirably fine. | 

Baſs-relief of Diana, Attitude and drapery very fine. 

Two Tuſcan vaſes. 

Two antique bronzes ; Cerberus and another, In the 
center a model of the horſe at Charing-Croſs. 

In a wing of the houſe is an apartment called the 
Muſeum ; where is treaſured much learned lumber ; 
among other food for an antiquarian, are 

King Athelſtan's tomb. 


Ceres. 


| Priam. 


Iſis. 
Baſs- rel iefs. 
Statues. 


Buſts, &c. &c. 


The pleaſure ground is romantic, and were it kept 
in 
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ſomething of order, would be much admired. The 
tea- rom is very romantically ſituated on the rocky 
banks of the Greta, raging like a torrent over the rocks, 
and tumbling in a romantic manner under the windows. 
A little below it joins the Tees, under noble rocks of 
free ſtone overhung with wood, Above the room, the 
other way, are ſome very romantic rocks on the fide of 
a terrace by the water, 

After leaving Greta-Bridge, the profpects from the 
hills are very pleaſing for a few miles, over beauti- 
ful variegated incloſures bounded by hills; and pur- 
ſuing this moſt delightful line of country, we next 
came to Eggleſtone, romantically ſituated among rocks, 
ſteeps of wood, raging torrents, beautiful caſcades, a 
fine aſſemblage of the noble touches of nature. Mr. 
Hutcheſon's houſe is ſweetly ſituated in the midſt of 
theſe rural wonders. 

Advancing towards Middleton, from the hill before 
you deſcend to the village, the moit glorious proſpect 
opens to the view that imagination can picture; you 
look down upon the left over a noble extenſive valley 
interſected with hedges and a few walls into ſweet in- 
cloſures, which being quite below the point of view 
are ſeen diſtin, though almoſt numberle(s ; the ſcat- 
tered trees, the houſes, villages, &c. &c. ornament 
the ſcene, in a manner too elegant to admit of deſcrip- 
tion, Beneath your feet at the bottom of a vaſt preci- 
pice, rolls the Tees, which breaks into noble ſheets of 
water, and throws a magnificence over the ſcene, that 
is greatly ſtriking; another river winding through the 
vale, falls into the maſter of its waters and its name. 
Together, they exhibit no leſs than twenty-two ſheets 
of water ſcattered over the plain in the moſt exquiſite 
manner; the trembling reflection of the ſun- beams from 
ſo many ſpots in ſuch à range of beauty, has an effect 
aſtoniſhly fine. Elegant beyond all imagination. 

After you leave Middleton, the eye of the traveller 
is again feaſted with the moſt luxuriant beauties that 
inanimate nature can exhibit, The vales to the left are 
exquiſitely pleaſing. In ſome places the road hangs 
over the Tees on the brink of wild precipices ; in others 
the river winds from it. The plain is about a mile and 
an half broad, and ſurrounded with mountains, ſo that 
the picture is every Where complete and bounded. The 
ſerpentine courſe of the Tees is amazingly fine; it 

bends into noble ſheets of water quite — the valley; 
and ſeems to call for the proud burthen of ſwelling ſails, 
to finiſh ſo complete a ſcene. 

Nothing can be more pleaſing than the numerous 
incloſures on the banks of the river, cloathed with the 
freſheſt verdure, and cut by hedges full of clumps of 
wood, and ſcattered with ſtraggling trees. The villages 
enliven every part of the ſcene. From the hills around 
this paradiſe, the ſport of nature in her gayeſt mood, 
innumerable caſcades pour down the rocky clefts, and 
render every ſpot elegantly romantic, 

Purſuing your track through this delicious region, 
you croſs A wild moors, which contraft the pictures 
you have beheld, and render thoſe that follow more pe- 
culiarly beautiful, After paſſing Newbigil, you come 


to a {pot called Dirt Pit, one of the moſt exquiſite 


bird's-eye landſcapes in the world. It is a ſmall, deep, 
ſequeſtered vale, con'aining a few incloſures of a charm- 
ing verdure, finely contraſted by the blackneſs of the 
ſurrounding mountains. Upon the whole, it is one of 
thoſe ſcenes one would imagine rather the ſport of 
fancy than the work of nature. 

Leaving this enchanting region, we crofled a ve 
different country, partaking much more of the terrible 
ſublime, than the 2 and beautiful. Here you ride 
through rapid ſtreams, ſtruggle along the ſides of rocks, 
croſs bleak mountains, and ride up the channel of tor- 
rents as the only ſure road over bogs; liſtening to the 
roar of the water-fall, which you begin to. think tre- 
mendous. Upon arriving at the banks of the Tees, 
where it pours down the rock, ſteeps of wood prevent 
your ſeeing it, but the roar is prodigious. Making uſe 
of our hands as well as feet, and deſcending almoſt like 
a parrot, we crawled from rock to rock, and reached 
from bough to bough, till we got to the bottom under 
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this noble fall. Noble indeed] for the whole river, (no 
trifling one) divided by one rock, into two vaſt torrents, 
pours down a perpendicular precipice of near four- 
ſcore feet. The deluging force of the water throws 
up ſuch a foam and miſty rain, that the ſun never ſhines 
without a large and brilliant rain-bow appearing. The 
whole ſcene is gloriouſly romantic, for on every fide it 
is walled in with pendent rocks an hundred feet high ; 
here projecting in bold and threatening cliffs, and there 
covered with hanging woods, whoſe only. nouriſhment 
one would imagine aroſe from the deſcending rain. The 
ſcene is truly ſublime. 

After viewing this beautiful caſcade, we returned by 
another road through this romantic country, and were 
entertained with the moſt beautiful landſcapes from the 
top of every precipice. One of theſe vallies in parti- 
cular exhibited a landſcape more beautiful than the 
greateſt maſter in painting ever drew. On one ſide a 
caſcade from the adjacent rocks poured down the broken 
declivity of the mountain, ſometimes loſt amidſt the 
dark ſhadow of the rocks, and then emerging in all its 
beauty, produced an enchanting effect. In the middle 
of the valley, the waters had formed a baſon amon 
the rocks, ſurrounded with trees, cloathed in the mot 
beautiful verdure; and flowed from thence .in a pure 
tranquil ſtream. The whole banks of this. delightful 
rivulet were beautifully varied in waving flopes or 
dales, forming five or fix meadows, covered with the 
moſt charming verdure ; while ſpreading trees ſcattered 
about the edges of theſe lovely incloſures, completed 
the ſcene, and rendered it beautiful beyond deſcrip- 
tion, „ 45 

Our ſecond excurſion from Richmond was towards 
Schorton, where we turned off to Keplin, to view the 
ſeat of Chriſtopher Crowe, Eſq; which, among other 
elegant decorations, contains the following paintings : 
Baſſan. Adoration of the ſhepherds. A moſt capital 

picture. The expreſſion exceedingly fine; and the 

colours excellent. | 
graceful and delicate. The expreflion of her coun- 
tenance admirable, and the drapery of the veil 
about her head well deſigned. The boy is excel- 
lently performed; his attitude fine, and the bold re- 
lief of his head incomparable; but, like all the 
children of painting, has too much animation in his 
countenance, The old man's head, who leans it on 

his hand, in a fine ſtile. The figure, who kneels, 
and holds the aſs by a rope, is extremely well de- 
ſigned 3 the relief noble, and the ſpirit of the tints 
fine: but excellently, as this figure is executed in 
ſome reſpects, in others it is equally faulty; it is of 
no expreſſion, and the attitude moſt unmeaning. 
The figures by the aſs, are ſomewhat expreſſive, but 
in nothing relative to the ſubjeEt of the picture; in- 
deed the whole group of the aſs and the three 
ſhepherds is ſtrangely introduced, having ſcarce any 
thing to do with the buſineſs of the piece. The afs's 
head is ſurprizingly finiſhed. The landſcape is not 
pleaſing, 

Upon the whole, the ſpirit and relief of the figures, 
with the ſtrength of the colouring, render it a moſt 
noble picture; and it is not done in the coarſe blotch- 

ing ſtile, ſo common to the pieces which paſs under 

the name of 1 
Venetian School. Two courtezans, a brown and a fair 

woman; the latter is very fine, the attitude and the 

countenance pleaſing ; and the drapery good, The 
expreſſion of the light and relief flrong. 
| Horizonti. A large landſcape. A caſtle on a hill, with 

a river at the foot. The trees with the light behind 

them well done; the attitudes of the figures very na- 

tural; and the goats well executed. 
Ditto. A ſacrifice. The variety and attitudes of the 


— 


trunks of the trees on the right lively, and gives a 
full relief, The colours more natural than in the 
other piece, Upon the whole, a pleaſing picture. 
Luca Carlovarli. Four views of Rome. 
No. 1. A quay. The attitudes, buſineſs, variety, 
and expreſſion of the figures, good. The water — 
tural; 


The attitude of the virgin is 


figures very well imagined; the light between the 


X 


tural; and the architecture in a good taſte; but 
the ſameneſs of the colours unpleaſing. 
No. 2. The figures ſpirited, the architecture fine, and 
the general effect pleaſing. 
No. 3. The figures g 
_ ruins not very pictureſque. | 
No. 4. Fine. The ſhrubby wood, growing out of 
the rock, with the light behind it, pictureſque and 
pleaſing ; the architecture not in the beſt ſtile for 
painting. | | | 
Four views of Venice. The vaſt variety of the figures 
in theſe pictures, very well executed and expreſ- 
five ;- the architecture minutely finiſhed ; the per- 
ſpective excellent, and the colours pleaſing. 
Schoal of the Carrachi. A woman pointing out two boy 
angels to a girl. At preſent. in two pieces. Her 
figure is very maſculine ; the relief bold and fine; her 
left leg almoſt projects from the canvas. The dra- 
pery is good; and the attitudes of the boys ex- 
cellent. | | 
Luca Giordano. Two gateways; fine. The colours 
very good; and the architecture the ſame. 
Four pieces of ruins. Very fine. , 
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Unknown. Marriage of Joſeph before the High Prieſt: | 


Excellent. The 
preſſion, fine. 
Ditto. An Ecce Homo, and a Mater Doloreſa : com- 
panions. The expreſſion of the countenances very 

great; and the finiſhing exquiſite. | | 

Ditto. Leda, and Danae, companions. Moſt pleaſ- 
ing; the naked finely deſigned and very well. co- 
loured, but both. their countenances are devoid of 
the animation of the moment. Leda turns from her 
ſwan with the moſt perfect indifference. 

Flemiſh School, Four pieces of family buſineſs in low 
life. Very expreſſive and well coloured. 

Neſalba. Cy mon and Iphigenia. Very pleaſing. Iphi- 

genia's attitude and body fine; but the colours gone. 

Unknown. - Virgin and child; an oval. Fine. 

Flemiſh School. Boors at cards. Expreſſive. 

Unknown. Six cattle-pieces, - roughly finiſhed, but well 

executed. a 

Brammante. The offering of the wiſemen. The finiſh- 

ing of this piece is very ſine: but the ideas are all 

thoſe of a boor; and one of the necks is twiſted even 
to painting the by: 1 onknzinu 

Unknown. Three {mall landſcapes; companions. The 
center one ſpirited and well finiſhed. lest 

Scarlatti. A madman's brains. This is truly 

- embodied. of 121150 4 [ . 

Viuiano. Landſcape. Very fine z/ the colours elegant, 

and the perſpective light, through the rock pictu- 

eee 42 120d as e 2811 7 N 

Uninown. Four ſmall cattle: pieces on copper. The 

colours very fine, and the deſign ſpirited. 

Ditto. Landſcape; the flight into Egypt. Excellent. 
t#to. Landſcape; a hermit's cave. The rocks and 
trees very wild and fine; and the light through the 
cavities natural and pictureſque. lg 

tren. Two ſmall landſcapes, Pleaſing. 
h. Two pieces on copper. One a wild ro- 
mantic wood, trunks of trees, &c. The other, 
rocks by the fea. The laſt pleaſing; the colours of 
both fine. ee | 

Baorgognone. Two battle- pieces. Done in his wild 

rough manner, but exceeding ſpirite. 

Untnotun. A cat's and a grey-hound's head: fine. The 
latter exquilites3/} e eit ads 10 going: 

Ae and dead game: good. Their. poſtures 

Ditto. Diana; moſt admirable finiſhing. Nothing more 
exquiſite than the naked; but incomplete where it 

- ought to be moſt highly touch ee. 

Ditto. Saturn and Ops. Ditto. Exceeding fine. 


Dius. Paris and the three goddeſſes. Exquiſite finiſh- 
i Fheir attitudes varied; and the naked elegant. 


group, attitudes, colours, and ex- 


phrenſ y 


ing. 
Ditto. Hercules and Dejauira. Incomparably finiſhed. 
Ditto. Seven pieces of fruit, &c. Pleaſing. | 


Ditto. A fiſh- piece, excellent. 
Ditto. Ditto and cellery. Ditto. 
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Ditto. Another of fiſn. Ditto. 

Ditto. Two cattle- pieces. Very pretty. 

Ditto. Woman with two children. 

Ditto. A Magdalen, Attitude and colours moſt pleaſ- 
ing and delicate. | 

Ditto, ' Cupid and Pſyche. Incomparably finiſhed. 

Ditto, Pan and Cyrinx, Fine. 

Ditto. Venus and a fleeping Cupid: Exceeding fine 
finiſhing, expreſſion and attitudes. 

Brughle. Two figures with fruit and fowls, &c. &c, 
moſt capital. The hen in the baſket is abſolute life; 
the boldneſs of the relief one would think beyond the 
power of paint; for the hollowneſs of the baſket, 
and the repreſentation of ſpace between the twigs and 
the hen, are incomparably done. The ducks alſo excel- 
lent, Ihe colouring of the whole picture ſtrong and 
natural, But the vacancy, the unmeaning inanity of 
the woman's countenance, beyond conception. In 
ſome ſubjects where ideotiſm was wanted, ſhe would 
figure nobly. | 

Hanibal Carracche.* An old woman fitting in her chair 

and reeling. The expreflion of this piece is ſurpriz- 
ingly great. The face and hands moſt incompara- 
bly done; they are nature itſelf; the drapery a moſt 
true imitation ; the attitude eaſy and natural : and, 

in one word, the whole piece aſtoniſhingly exe- 
cuted. 

Unknown. Two Venetian Gondoliers at cards, Great 
ſtrength of expreſhon. 

Giſolphi. Two pieces of architecture. Very fine; Two 
figures with ſpears wonderfully ſpirited, 

Holbein. Portrait of Count Bragadino, a Venetian no- 
bleman. Fine. 3 3 

School of Raphael. Virgin and child. The common 
attitude very graceful and fine. 

Lely. King Charles II. The frame cut out of the 
royal oak; and the king's privy ſeal upon it; viz. a 
Cupid drawn in a car by a lion and a goat; under it 
Charlotte Litchfield. - | | 

Ditto. Lady Litchfield: 

Kneller. Earl of Litchfield. 

Ditto. Lord treaſurer Godolphin. 


Ditto. The Great Duke of Marlborough. 


Having viewed this beautiful range of country, we 
proceeded on our tour, and next arrived at Allerton, ſo 


called by a variation or corruption of the Saxon name 


Calferton, it is alſo called North Allerton, to diſtinguiſh 


it from ſeveral other towns in this county of the ſame 


name. It is an ancient borough, governed by a bailiff, 


| deputed for life by the Biſhop of Durham, which bailiff, 


or his deputy, preſides at the election for its members 
for parliament. This town lies upon the bank of a 
ſmall river called the Whiſke, in the road from London 
to Berwick, two hundred and twenty- nine miles from 
London: and conſiſts of only one ſtreet, which is half 
a mile long and well built. King William Rufus gave 
this place with the fields that ſurround it to the church 
at Durham, to whoſe biſhops, Allerton was formerly 
much indebted for ſeveral benefactions. Biſhop Comin 
built a caſtle, here, which was long ſince deſtroyed, and 
the biſhops his ſucceſſors granted it ſundry privileges. 
On the eaſt ſide of the town was an hoſpital, found- 
ed by Hugh Puſar, in the latter part of the reign of 
Henry II. or the beginning of the reign of Richard J. 
About the time of the: diſſolution, here was a maſter, 
three chaplains, ſour brethren, two ſiſters, and nine poor 
perſons, whoſe revenue were then valued at fiſty- eight 
pounds, ten ſhillings and ten- pence, per annum. 
William de Alverton, founded a houſe of Auſtin. 
Fryars, about the year 1339; and on the Eaſt fide of 
the town was a houſe of White Fryars, founded by 
Thomas Hatfield about the year 1354, and dedicated to 
the: Virgin Mary. Theſe benefactors were all biſhops 
of Durham. 7 
This town is rendered remarkable by the battle of the 
ſtandard; in Which David king of Scots was defeated by 
the Engliſh It derived its name from the extraordi- 
nary ſtandard brought into the field on that day b 
the Engliſh, being an immenſe chariot with a very tall 


maſt fixed in it; on the top of which was a croſs, _ 
under 
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under that a banner. This ſtandard, like the Carrocium 
of the Italians, and Oriflambe of the French was never 
brought out but in the greateſt expeditions, when the 

overnment itſelf was at ftake. The field in which 


this battle was fought, which was in the fourth year of 


the reign of king Stephen, is to this day called ſtandard- 
hill, and ſome hollow places where it is ſuppoſed the 
Scots ſlain in the battle where buried, are ſtill known 
by the name Scots Pits. 

Allerton ſends two members to parliament, has a good 
weekly market on Wedneſday for cattle and corn, and 
three annual fairs, viz. February the thirteenth, May the 
fourth, and October the ſecond, for horſes, horned 
cattle and ſheep. Theſe fairs are the moſt frequented of 
any in England, and the moſt remarkable for large fat 
oxen. 

At Laſenby, near this town, John de Lythegraynas, 
and Alice, his wife, in the eighteenth year of the reign 
of Edward I. erected a chapel, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and therein eſtabliſhed a chantry, college, or 
| hoſpital, for a maſter and fix chaplains, whoſe revenues 

cre valued, upon the diſſolution, at nine pounds, fix 
ihillings and eight-pence, per annum. 

At Oſmotherly, north eaſt of Allerton, there ſeems to 
have been a collegiate church in the time of Edward I, 

Thomas Holland, duke of Surry, earl of Kent, and 
lord Wake, in the year 1396, founded a Carthuſian 
priory at Mountgrace, north-eaſt of Allerton, It was 
cedicated to the Virgin Mary, and St. Nicholas, and 
endowed, at the general diſſolution, with three hun- 
ered and eighty-two pounds, five ſhillings and eleven- 
pence, per annum. 

Leaving Allerton, we paſſed on to Whitby, a well - 
built town, ſituated on the German Ocean, at the 
mouth of a ſmall river called the Eſk, two hundred and 
twenty-ſeven miles from London. Here is a cuſtom- 
houſe, and a good harbour, much frequented by the 
colliers. The beſt and ſtrongeſt veſſels uſed in England 
for the coal trade, are built in this port; upwards of a 
hundred veſſels, of eighty tons burthen or more, belong 
to it; and vaſt quantities of butter and corn are ſent 
from hence to London, and ſometimes to Holland. 

The harbour and piers being ſomewhat decayed, they 
were repaired by virtue of two acts of parliament, in the 
firſt and ſeventh years of the reign of queen Anne; and 
in the year 1733, an act paſſed to preſerve, continue, 
and keep the ſaid piers in repair for ever. 

By means of theſe ſeveral acts of parliament, the piers 
of this town have been rebuilt and compleated; notwith- 
ſtanding which or ſome years paſt, the entrance into 
the port has been rendered very narrow and difficult, 
by reaſon of a bank of ſand, which having gathered con- 
fiderable round the head of the weſt pier, the harbour 
was in danger of being choaked up by it; nor could this 
inconvenience, in the opinion of the beſt Judges, be re- 
drefſed, but by lengthening the pier, and extending its 
head, about a hundred yards farther into the fea, This 
occaſioned another act to paſs in the eighth year of the 
reign of king George II. for lengthening the weſt pier, 
and improving the harbour, : 

At the foot of ſome high rocks in this town have been 
found the cornua ammonis, or ſerpent ſtones, as they 
are commonly called from their ſpiral figure. They are 
naturally round, but when broken, ſtony ſerpents are 
found in them ; but for the moſt part headleſs. They 
are looked upon by ſome as a Laſus naturz ; but more 
reaſonably ſuppoſed by others, to be the effects of the 
univerſal deluge. Theſe rocks are at the eaſt fide of the 
harbour, nearly perpendicular, and about one hundred 
and eighty feet above the level of the fea. At high 
water the foot of theſe cliffs, is waſhed by the waves 
at low water the ſea retires and leaves a dry ſhore of a 
conſiderable breadth, which has very little ſand upon it, 
but is an hard, ſmooth, flat rock, called by the inha- 
bitants the Scarr, and is in a manner overſpread with 
large, looſe, ragged ſtones, ſcattered about in great di- 
ſorder and confuſion. 

This town was anciently called Streenſhall, and 
Oſwy, * of Northumberland held a council here 
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in the year 663, to determine the controverſy between 
thoſe who kept Eaſter after the Britiſh manner, and 
thoſe who obſerved it according to the cuſtom of the 
Romans, which Auguſtine, the monk, had lately intro- 
duced, After the party for the firſt had ſpoken, the 
other in their anſwer affirmed, they kept Eaſter in the 
manner of St, Peter, on whom Chriſt promiſed to build 
his church, and who was in poſſeſſion of the keys of 
Heaven. The king hearing this, aſked if it was true 
that Chriſt had thus ſpoken to St. Peter; which the ad- 
verſe party allowing, the king ſwore with a ſolemn oath, 
that he would not diſoblige this porter of Heaven, left, 
when he came to the gates, he ſhould remember him ; 
and therefore eſtabiſhed the celebration of Eaſter after 
the manner of the Romans. 

There are mineral waters here which were formerly 
in great repute but have long ſince been diſuſed. 

About the year 657, a monaſtery was founded here 
by St. Hilda, dedicated to St. Peter. It was deſtroyed 
in the Daniſh war, but re-edified toon after the Conqueſt, 
and repleniſhed by William de Percy, with Benedictine 
monks, In the time of Henry I. it became an abbey, 
was dedicated to St. Peter, and St. Hilda, and valued 
at the diſſolution, at four hundred and thirty ſeven 
pounds, two ſhillings and nine-pence, per annum. 

Here were — of two hoſpital, one before the year 
1160, and another, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, 
as old as the time of Edward II. 

Here is a good weekly market on Saturday, well ſup- 
plied with corn, and all ſorts of proviſions, but no an- 
nual fairs, 

It is ſaid that in the neighbourhood of this town, 
there are certain fields, over which, if a flock of wild 
geeſe happen to-fly, they ſuddenly drop dead to the 
ground : we enquired of the inhabitants concerning this 
ſtrange phznomenon, and had it confirmed to us for 
truth, yet no one could aſſign any reaſon for it. 

In this neighbourhood are ſeveral allum mines, which 
formerly belonged to th&ducheſs of Buckingham, and 
are of conſiderable profit. The proceſs of the allum 
work is as follows: 

Allum is made of a ſtone, kelp, and urine. The 
ſtone is found in moſt of the hills between Scarborough 
and the river Tees. It is of a bluiſh colour, and will 
cleave like Corniſh late. 

The mine, before it is calcined, being expoſed to 
the air will moulder into pieces, and will yield a liquor 
whereof copperas may be made; but, being calcined, 
it is fit for allum. Sometimes a liquor will iſſue out of 
the ſides of the mine, which, by the heat of the ſun, 
turns into natural allum. | 

When the mine is calcined, it is put into pits of 
water, ſupported with frames of wood, about ten yards 
broad, placed in a current which turns the liquor into a 
receptory, from whence it is pumped into another pit of 
mine; ſo that every pit of liquor, before it comes to 
the boiling, is pumped into four ſeveral pits of mine, 
and every pit of mine is ſteeped in four ſeveral liquors, 
before it is thrown away; the laſt pit being always freſh 
mine. 

Kelp is made of a ſea-weed, called tangle. It grows 
plentifully on rocks by the ſea-ſide. Being dried, it 
will burn and run like pitch : when cold and hard, it 
is beaten to aſhes, ſteeped in water, and the lees drawn 


The boiling-pans are made of lead, and placed upon 
iron plates, about two inches thick. 

When the work is begun, they fave the liquor which 
comes from the allum, which they call mothers; with 
this they fill two third parts of the boilers, and put in 
one third part of freſh liquor which comes from the pits, 
Being thus filled up with cold liquors, the fires, not 
having been drawn out, will boil again in leſs than two 
hours time; and in every two hours the liquor will waſte 
four inches, and the boilers muſt be again filled with 
freſh liquor, 

After it has boiled about twenty-four hours, there is 
put into the boiler about a hogſhead of the lees of kelp. 


preſently afterwards the liquor is drawn out into a 
8 ſettler, 
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ſettler, made of lead, where it continues about two 


hours, during which time moſt of the nitre and lime 
fink to the bottom. 
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Then the liquor is emptied out of the ſettler into a 


cooler, and about twenty gallons of urine added to it; 
where it continues, in temperate weather, four days. 
The ſecond day the allum begins to ftrike, gather, and 
harden about the fides, and at the bottom of the cooler. 

When the liquor has ſtood four days, the liquor called 
the mothers is ſcooped out into a ciſtern, the allum re- 
maining on the ſides and at the bottom ; and from thence 
the mothers are pumped again into the boiler. | 

The allum, taken from the fides and bottom of the 
cooler, is put into a ciſtern, and waſhed with water, 
which has been uſed for the ſame purpoſe ; after which 
it is roached in the following manner : 

. Being waſhed, it is put into a pan with a quantity of 
water, where it melts and boils a little. Then it is 
umped into a large caſk, where itcommonly ſtands ten 
days, and is then fit to take down for the market. Ph1ls/. 
Tranſ. Numb. 142. | 
he cryſtallization of allum is uſually performed-in 
large ſtrong wooden caſks, whoſe ſtaves and hoops are 
all marked with numbers, that they may be readily put 
together; in ſome places iron velſcls are uſed. The 
caſks being filled with the allum liquor, evaporated to a 
due conſiſtence, and ſet in a cold place, the allum gra- 
dually ſhoots into large cryſtals about the ſides; the 
liquor in the middle is then let off by a cock in the 
bottom, the head of the caſk knocked out, and the 
veſſel turned upſide down, for the more effectual drain- 
ing off of the remaining liquid. The cryſtals are then 
dried in a warm ſtove, and packed up in caſks ; and 
the mother-ley, or uncryſtallized liquor, mixed with 
freſh aluminous leys. The metallic or vitriollic allum- 
ores occaſion the greateſt trouble ; and the allum ob- 
tained from them, though it appears white, is never to- 
tally free from ſome metallic npregnation. Conſider- 
able differences are found in allum, partly ſrom this 
cauſe, and partly from its being prepared with urine or 
pot- aſh, or with freſh or ſtale urine. Theſe differences 
are chiefly obſerved by the dyers, and thoſe who prepare 
lakes for the painters. . | 

At Growmond, ſouth-weſt of Whitby, Joanna, wife 
of Robert de Turnham, founded an alien priory, ſubject 
to the abbot and convent of Grandimont, in Normandy. 
It ſubſiſted till the general diſſolution, when there were 
not above four monks in it, whoſe revenue was rated 
at no more than twelve pounds, two ſhillings and eight- 
pence, per annum. 

We next arrived at Giſborough, a fine, well built 
town, delightfully ſituated on a — ground, two hun- 
dred and fourteen miles from London, and four miles 
ſouth · eaſt of the mouth of the river Tees, with a bay, 
and an harbour for ſhips. The ſoil around this place is 
ſo remarkably fruitful that it * the richeſt paſture, 
and is covered with a perpetual verdure throughout the 

ar. It has frequently been compared to Puteali, in 

= but is generally allowed to exceed it in healthi- 
neſs. 
The elevated ſituation of this town, and the cold 
breezes from, the ſea, would render it very bleak, were it 
not for ſome. high hills which ſtand between it and the 
ſea, and entirely ſecure it from every inconvenience of 
that kind. 

Giſborough is not more remarkable for the pleaſant- 
neſs of the place itſclf, than for the courteous, well-bred, 
and obliging behaviour of the inhabitants; their extra- 
ordinary cleanlineſs in their diet, and neatneſs in their 
houſes. 

Here was formerly a beautiful rich abbey, built about 
the year 1119,. by Robert de Brus, lord of the town, a 
Norman' knight, with a church ; which, by the ruins, 
ſeems to have been equal to the moſt elegant cathedrals, 
and has been the common burial place for the nobility 
of theſe parts, This place abounds with veins of iron, 
and allum earth of ſeveral colours, particularly thoſe of 
ochre and murrey. Theſe allum mines were firſt diſ- 
covered by Sir Thomas Chaloner, tutor to prince Henry, 
ſon to king James I. and were firſt formed by Sir Paul 
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twenty-two high. 
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Pindar ; who, though he paid twelve thouſand five 
hundred pounds rent to the king, one thouſand ſix hun. 
dred and forty pounds to the earl of Mulgrave, and ſix 
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hundred to Sir William Penniman ; and had beſides 
eight hundred men in conſtant pay by ſea and lang. 
was nevertheleſs a conſiderable gainer, there being it 
that time ſcarce any other allum to be had, and the 
price twenty-ſix pounds a ton. But theſe mines are at 
preſent almoſt wholy neglected, on account of there 
not being ſo eaſily wrought as thoſe at Whitby; a 
deſcription of which we have juſt given, and to which 
place the trade is in a great meaſure removed. On this 
coaſt there are red and yellowiſh ſtones, that look like 
braſs, and in taſte and in ſmell reſemble copperas, nitre 
and brimſtone; and on the rocks at Huntcliff, which 
are viſible at low water, ſeals in great droves are ſeen to 
fleep, and baſk in the ſun. Theſe animals have always 
one upon the watch, who, at the approach of any dan. 
ger, plunge into the ſea, and awakening the reſt they 
all follow. 

Giſborough has a weekly market on Monday, and 
ſix annual fairs, viz. the third Monday and Tueſday aſter 
April the eleventh, for linen cloth and black cattle ; 
Tueſday in Whitſun week, for black cattle and linen; 
Auguſt the twenty-ſixth, for linen and cattle; Auguſt 
the twenty-ſeventh, September the nineteenth and 
twentieth, and the firſt Monday after November the 
eleventh, for horned cattle. 

At Handale, near this town, William Percy the third, 
in the year 1133, founded a ſmall priory of BenediQine 
nuns, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; in which, at the 
time of the diſſolution, were eight religious, with revenues 
valued at no more than twenty pounds, ſeven ſhillings 
and eight-pence, per annum. 

South-weſt of Giſborough, at a place called Hutton, 
Ralph de Nevill, about the year 1162, founded a ſmall 
Ciſtertian nunnery ; but towards the latter part of the 
reign of Henry 11. the nuns were removed to Thorpe, 
not far from Hutton ; and afterwards were ſettled at 
Baſedale, near Stokeſley, where they had a nunnery 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary; in which were a prioreſs 
and nine or ten religious at the time of the general diſ- 
ſolution, when their yearly revenues were rated at no 
more than twenty pounds, one ſhilling and four-pencc, 
per annum. 

Kirkleatham, the ſeat of Charles Turner, Eſq. near 
Giſborough, is very well worth viewing, though not 
one of the magnificent ſhew houſes commonly hunted 
out by travellers. Thoſe who would wiſh to ſee an ex- 
cellent living houſe, in which the agreeable part of con- 
venience is conſulted, without deſtroying the ſcale of a 
large family, will be pleaſed with this ſeat, which, it 
muſt be allowed, does great honour to the abilities of 
Mr. Carr. | 

The line of frant is one hundred and thirty-two feet, 
and the depth ſixty- five. The principal floor contains; 
firſt, a gallery ſixty-one by twenty-one, and twenty-one 
high; in the middle a bow window, of one third the 
length of the room, and nine feet projection. A noble 
room of very pleaſing proportions; I he cornice of the 
door-caſe is ſupported by Corinthian pillars, the whole 
very ight and elegant, from tbe deſign of Mr, Cham- 
bers. The chimney-pieces by Wilton, of Siena marble, 
poliſhed. Plain but elegant. | 

The dining-room is forty-ſix by twenty-fix, and 
The ceiling coved in ſtucco ; the 
central part in compartments deſcribing au oval, in 
which is a blazed wreath of branches ſurrounding a horn 


pierced with arrows; around it, compartments orna- 


mented. with ſcrolls and feſtoons ; the cove decorated in 
the ſame manner and with baſs reliefs, The execution 
very neat. 

The chimney-piece by Wilton, plates of Siena, with 
ornaments of poliſhed white marble. 

A breakfaſt room, twenty-ſeven by twenty. 

The firſt bed-chamber, twenty-five by twenty-one ; 
the drefling-coom, twenty by eighteen, 

The ſecond, eighteen by eighteen ; the dreſſing- room, 
twenty-four by twenty-one, 

The third, eightcen by eighteen, 
The 


The fourth, twenty-four by eighteen, 

In the Attic ſtory, are ten bed-chambers ; in the baſe- 
ment floor five, one dreſſing- room, a hall, and a billiard 
room. Theſe apartments are all fitted up for company, 
as the ſervants are laid in the offices, | 
From this ſketch it is ſeen how well the whole ſpace 
is divided : into an exceeding good dining-room, an 
excellent rendezvous room, a breakfaſt one: four prin- 
cipal bed-chambers, with dreſſing rooms; fifteen other 
bed-chambers, and a billiard room. It is certainly thrown 
into apartments with as much judgment as any houſe in 
England. 

At no great diſtance are three public edifices, raiſed 
by the Turner family, which well deſerve notice: an 
hoſpital, a public ſchool, and a church, a mauſoleum 


adjoining. g 
The E is a large handſome 2 incloſing three 
ſides of a court, Funded by Sir William Turner, as 


appears by the following inſcription over the entrance. 

« This hoſpital was founded and endowed 1676, by 
Sir William Turner, knight, lord mayor of the city of 
London, whoſe care, ſufficiency and integrity in that 
magiſtracy and other public offices, in the moſt difficult 
times, the unuſual preſents and grateful acknowledg- 
ments of ſeveral companies of the city declare; whaſe 
charity, and love for his native country, let this foun- 
dation teſtify. The chapel, and the two ſchool houſes 
were erected, and the maſters and miſtreſſes houſes im- 
proved and enlarged, 1742, by the orders and direction 
of Cholmley Turner, Eſq. the preſent governor.” 

The foundation conſiſts of ten old men, ten old wo- 
men, ten boys, and ten girls: a chaplain, a maſter, a 
miſtreſs, and a nurſe. A charity of the moſt uſeful 
ſpecies, The boys and girls are taken in between the 
ages of nine and eleven; they leave it at ſixteen; are 
cloathed at going out, and at the expiration of ſeven 
years, upon bringing certificates of their good behaviour, 
they have a benefaction of fix pounds, thirteen ſhillings 
and four-pence; the fund for which cloathing and be- 
nefaction was left by Serjeant Turner. The chapel is a 
ſmall but very neat one, thirty-five feet by thirty-three, 
the roof arched in compartments, and ſupported by four 
Tonic pillars, light and handſome. Over the altar, is a 
very fine painting on glaſs : the ſubject is the offering of 
the Magi ; the heads, attitudes, and group very ex- 
preſſive; the colours exceeding good. On one fide Ser- 
jeant Turner, the hand inimitably done; and on the 
other, Sir William Turner. The preſent Mr. Turner, 
has increaſed the porter's falary, that no fees may be 
taken from any perſons whatever who view the foun- 
dation. 

The ſchool is a large handſome quadrangular build- 
ing, raiſed in 1709, by Cholmley Turner, Eſq. and 
endowed with one hundred pounds a-year to the maſter, 
fifty pounds to the uſher, and thirty pounds for the 
purchaſing books and other uſcs. There is a handſome 
library, well filled with valuable books; and among 
other curioſities, a carving of St. George and the 
Dragon, cut out of one piece of box-wood ; the minute 


delicacy of the execution was, I believe, ſcarce ever . 
tundifolia. Found in great plenty upon Stanemore near 


equalled, RR 

The church is a very light and handſome building of 
ſtone, raiſed by Mr. Turner's father, now living. The 
area within is ninety feet. by {ng ty the roof ſup- 
ported by fix Tuſcan pillars: adjoining is the mau- 
ſoleum, a circular dome room of twenty feet diameter, 
built by Mr. Cholmley Turner. Among other monu- 
mental ſtatues, here are thoſe of that gentleman and 
William Turner, Eſq. by Shemacher. | 

From Giſborough we paſſed on to Stokeſley, a pretty 


good town, ſituated near the ſource of the river Tees, | 


in a fruitful tract of country, two hundred and ſeventeen 
miles from London; and watered by the river Wiſk. 
It is a corporate town, conſiſting of one well built 
ſtreet, about half a mile long. Here is a good weekly 
market on Saturday, and an annual fair, held on the 
Saturday before Trinity Sunday, for horſes, black cat- 
tle, and linen cloth, This is reckoned the largeſt fair 
for cattle in England. | ; 

At Scrath, not far from this town, Stephen Mienel, 
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ſenior, in the time of Henry I. founded a religious houſe 
which Was afterwards annexed to the monaſtery of Git 
born, to which it was a cell of the canons of St. Au- 
guſtine. 

Yarum, the next town we viſited, is ſituated on the 
ſouth bank of the river Tees, two hundred and twelve 
miles from London. It is a corporation, and has a fine 
ſtone bridge over the Tees, by the navigation of which 
it carries on a good trade to London, in lead, corn, and 
butter, 

Before the year 1185, 
dedicated to St. Nickolas. 

Here was likewiſe a houſe of Black friars, ſaid to have 
been founded by Peter de Brus, who died in 1271. 

This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
four annual fairs, viz, Thurſday before April the fifth, 
Holy Thurſday, Auguſt the ſecond, and October the 
ninth, for horſes, black cattle, and ſheep. 


here was an ancient hoſpital 


Curious PrAx rs found in Yorkſhire, 


Purple-flowered mountain garlick. Allium montanum 
bicorne purpureum proliferum. Found on the ſcars of the 
mountains near Settle, 

Small fine mountain-chickweed, with a milk-white 
flower. Aline puſilla pulchro flore, — tenuiſſimo naſtras. 
Plentifully in the mountains near Settle. 

The leaſt twayblade. Bifoliam minimum. J. B. 
Found in many parts of this county, on the heaths and 
moors, among the furze. 

Ladies flipper. Calceolus Mariæ. Ger. * At the end 
of Helks-wood, near Ingleborough. 

Tender ivy-leaved bell-flower. Campanula cymbalaria 
foliis. Ger. Obſerved in the watery places about 
Sheffield, 

Fair-flowered nettle-hemp. Cannabis ſpuria flore luteo 
amplo, labio purpuree, Found plentifully among the corn, 
in the mountainous parts of this country, 

Caraways. Carum ſeu careum. Ger. Found in the 
paſtures about Hull fo plentifully, that they gather the 
ſeed there for the uſe of the ſhops. 

Purple-avens, Caryophyllata montana purpurea. Ger. 
In the mountains near the rivulets and water-courſes 
about Settle, and other places in the Weſt and North- 
Ridings of Yorkſhire, 

Thrift or ſea-gillyflower. Caryophyllus marinus mini- 
mus. Ger, Found in Bleaberry-gill, at the head of 
Stockdale-fields, not far from Settle. 

The wild-cluſter-cherry, or birds cherry. Ceroſas 
avium nigra et racemoſa. Ger. In the mountainous 
parts of the Weſt-Riding of this county. 

Herb-chriſtopher, or baneberries. Chri/tophoriana. 
Ger. In Haſelwood, and among the ſhrubs by Mal- 
ham-Cave. 

The great Engliſh ſaft, or gentle thiſtle, ſometimes 
called the melancholy thiſtle, Cir/ium Britannicum re- 
pens cluſſi. J. B. found in the mountains about In- 
gleborough, and other parts in the Weſt-Riding of this 
county. 

Common round-leaved ſcurvy-graſs. Cacklearia ro- 
the Spittle ; and upon Penigent and Ingleborough- hills. 

Jaggged-leaved fleabane-mullet. Conyza Hebenttis foliis 
laciniatis, Found almoſt cloſe to the eaſt- end of Shirley 
Pool, near Ruſbymon. 

Black- berried heath, otherwiſe called crow- berries, 
or crake- berries. Erica baccifera procumbens nigra. C. B. 
Found plentifully on the moors, and boggy mountains. 

Dierſwrack. Fucus frve Aga tinctoria. P. B. Fre- 
quently, caſt on the ſhore near Bridlington. 

Pepper muſhroom, with a milky juice, Fungus fi- 
peratus albus, lactes ſucco turgens C. B. Found in 
great abundance in Marton-woeds, under Pinnv-moor, 
in Craven, 

Mountain crawfoot-cranes-bill. Geranium batrachioides 


montanum noſtras. Found in the mountainous meadows 


and buſhes in the Weſt-Riding. 


; Muſked ctanes- bill, commonly called muſk, or muſ- 


covy. Geranium meſchatium, Ger. Found growing com- 
mon in Craven, 
Mountaia- 
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| obs. e n 
Mountain-cudweed, or cats-foot. Gnaphalium mon- | plentifully on the rocks on the north ſide of Inglebo- 
tunum album ſtue pes cati. Found upon Ingleborough and | rough- hill. | 
other hills in the Weſt-Riding. he er Engliſh apple-roſe. Roſa fylveſtris pomi- 


Baftard hellebore, with long, narrow, ſharp pointed 
leaves. Helleberine foliis longis anguftis acutis. Found 
under Bracken- brow near Ingleton. 

Baſtard hellebore, with a blackiſh flower. Helle- 
bor ine altera atro-rubente flore. C. B. Found in plenty 
on the ſides of the mountains near Malham, four miles 
from Settle. © 

Succory-leaved, mountain hawk-weed. Hieracium 
montanum cichorei folio noſtras. In moiſt and boggy places, 
in ſome woods about Burnley. 

Winter, or ſquare barley, or bear-barley, called in 
the north country, beg. Hordeum 2 „ 
This endures the winter, and is not fo tender as the 
common barley; and is therefore ſown inſtead of it in 
—— mountainous parts of this county, and all over the 

orth. | | 


Lelly convally, or may-lilly: Lilium convallium. Ger. 


On Ingleborough and other hills. 

Moonwort. Lunaria minor. Ger. Found very large, 
and in great plenty on the tops of ſome mountains near 
Settle. - 

Roſe-bay willow-herb. Lyſimacbia Chamenerion dicta 
latifolia. C. B. Found in the meadows near Sheffield, 
and divers other places. 

Yellow looſe ftrife, with a globular ſpike or tuft of 
flowers.  Lyfimachia lutea flore globeſo. Ger. Found in 
ſeveral places in the Eaſt-Riding of this county. 

Club-moſs, or Wolfs-claw. Muſcus clavatus foe 
Lycepodium. Ger. 

N or heath- cyprus. Muſcus cavatus foliis 
Cupreſſi. C. B. 

12 creeping elub- moſs, with erect heads. Miuſcus 
terrefiris repens, clavis ſingularibus foltofts erectis. 
pright fir-moſs. Muſcus erectus abtetiformis nobis. 

Seeding mountain moſs. _— terreftlris rectus minor 
por der mot. All theſe forts are found upon Ingleborough 

ill. The laſt about ſprings and watery places. The 
firſt and third are common to moſt of the moors in the 
north of England. | 

Yellow ſtar of Bethlehem. Ornithogalum luteum, C. B. 
Found 'in the woods in the northern part of Yorkſhire, 
by the Tees-fide, near Greta-bridge and Brignall. 

Shrub-cinquefoil. Pentaphilloides fructiceſa. Found 
on the ſouth-bank of the river Tees, below a village 
called Thorp; and in many other parts of the county 

Small rough cinquefoil. Pentaphyllum paruum hirſu- 
tum. J. B. Found in the paſtures about Kippax, a 
village three miles diſtant from Pontefract. 

Common winter-green. Pyrola. Ger. Found plenti- 
fully on the moors tfouth of Heptenſtall, in the way to 
Burnley. 8 

Sharp- pointed winter- green, with ſerrate leaves. Pyrola 

folio mucronato ſerato. C. B. Founded in Haſel-wood. 

Sweet ſmelling Solomon's-ſeal, with flowers on ſingle 
foot-ſtalks. Poly gonatum floribus ex fingularibus pediculis. 
J. B. On the borders of the ſcars, or cliffs, near Settle 
and Whatfe. 

Birds-eyn. Primula veris flore rubro, Ger. Found 
in the mountainous meadows near Ingleborough, and 
in ſeveral other moiſt and watery parts of this county. 

Winter-green, with chickweed flowers. Pyrola alfines 

ore Europea. C. B. At the eaſt end of Rambles-mear, 
near Helwick, 

Winter-green chickweed of Braſil. Pyrola alſines flore 
Braſiliana. C. B. Found near Giſborough and other 
places. 

The 
go. Ger. 

ire, in mountainous meadows, 


lobe-flower, or locker-gowlons. Ranunculus 
Found plentifully in moſt parts of York- 

and near water- 
courſes, 


Red currants. Ribes vulguris fructu rubro. Ger. 
Found in the woods, in the northern part of this 
country, particularly near Greta-bridge, 

Sweet mountain currants. Ribes alpinus dulcis. J. B. 
Found in many parts of this county. 

Roſewort. Rhodia radix omnium autorum. Found 
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fera major noftras. Found frequently in the mountain- 
ous parts of this county. | —_ 

Wild roſemary, or marſh holy-roſe. Roſmarinum ſyl- 
vetre 1 ngtras park. Found in molits and mooriſh 

rounds. 

The ftone-bramble, or raſpus. Rubus ſaxatilis, Ger, 
Found on the fide of Ingleborough, and other hills 
in the Weſt-Riding. 

Bay leaved ſweet willow. Salix folro laureo ſeu lato 
glabro adorato. Found by the water fide, in the moun- 
tainous parts of the Weſt Riding. 7 | 

Round leaved mountainous dwarf willow. Salix pu- 
mila montana folio rotunda. J. B. Found on the rocks 
upon Ingleborough-hill, on the north tide, and in other 
parts of Yorkſhire. | 

Mountain ſengreen with heath-like leaves, and lar 
purple flowers. Sedum alpinum ericoides ceruleum. 6. f 
B. On the uppermoſt rocks on the north ſide of Ingle. 
borough. | | 

Small yellow mountain-ſengreen. Sedum minus al- 
pinum luteum noſtras. Found in great plenty on the 
north ſide of Ingleborough-hill, near the rivers and 
ſprings. 

Small mauntain ſengreen, with j ed leaves. Se- 
dum alpinum trifido folio. C. B. Found on Ingle- 
borough, and many other hills in the north part of 
this country. Ane 

Small marſh-ſengreen. Sedum purpureum pratenſe. 
1 B. Found on the rocks near Ingleborough, in watery 
places. | 

Broad-leaved rough field-lionwort, with a large flower. 
Sideritis arvenſis latifolia hir ſuta flore luteo. Found in the 
Weſt-Riding about Sheffielo, and ſeveral other places 
among the corn. | 

Giant throat-wort. Trachelium majus Belgarum. 
Found in all parts of the county among the moun- 
tains. 

The leſſer meadow-rue. Thelectrum minus, Ger. 
Found. very common on the rocks about Malham and 
Wharfe, | | 

Lunar violet, with an oblong wreathen cod. Thlaſpi 
vel patius leucoium five lunaria vaſculo ſublongo intorto. 
Found on the ſides of mountains, in moiſt places, and 
near ſprings. 

Cloud-berries, knot-berries, or knout-berries. Vac- 
cinia nubis, Ger. Found growing plentifully on Hene- 
kel-hough, near Settle. 

Greek valerian, vulgarly called ladder to Heaven, or 
Jacob's ladder. Valeriana Græta. Ger. Found plen- 
tifully about Malham-cove, in the wood on the left 
hand. 

Common liquorice. Glycyrrhiza vulgaris. Ger. 
— 8 for ſale in many large gardens in Ponte- 
ract. 


Remarks en the SEA-CoAs T of Yorkſhire. 


The ſea-coaſt of this county is one of the moſt 
dangerous parts of the kingdom to ſhips bound to 
different ports of England. The mouth of the Humber 
is very difficult for ſhips to enter when the wind 
blows ſtrong at Eaſt, unleſs the pilot be well ac- 
quainted with the ſhoals that lie ſcattered about the 
mouth of that river. This difficulty is greatly in- 
creaſed by the rapid current of the river; which, 
during the ebb, pours down with amazing velocity, 
and too often carries ſhips on the ſhoal. At the 
ſame time the ſea runs very high cccafioned by the 
wind's blowing direRly ag ainſt the current. | 

Ships running from the caſtward muſt be careful of 
a ſhoal called the Dreadful, whict: lies about three 
miles and a half almoſt due eaſt nom the Spurn- 
head, and on which there is no mere thai; fix tcet at 
barometer, If a windmill about three mile to the 
northward of the Spurn-hcad be kept in 4 right line 
with the tower of Illing ton church, the thip will tail 
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over the middle of the ſhoal, But if the two light- 
houſes upon the Spurn-head be kept both in one, the 
ſhip will pafs ſafely to the ſouthward of the ſhoal. 

A ſtone bank ſtretches out above half a mile from the 
ſhore of the Spurn-head, A ſmall diſtance within the 
Spurn-head, is a ſmall iſland called the Den, ſurround- 
ed by a ſand, ſtretching out about half a mile from the 
beach of the iſland. About two miles and a half north- 
eaſt from the Den is a ſhoal called Trinity-ſand, which 
is dry at Jow water. : ; 

About ſix miles above Trinity-ſand, is Sunk-iſland, 
ſurrounded with a large bank of ſand, which is dry at 
low water, and the tail of it ſtretching to the eaſt ward, 
is near four miles long. About five miles above Sun k- 
iſland is Whitebooth road, where ſhips ride in ſafety, 
out of the violent current of the river. 

From Spurn-head the coaſt lies north-weſt-by-weſt to 
Bridlington, or Burlington-bay, formed by a point of 
land, at the northern extremity, called Flamborough- 
head. About the middle of this bay is a ſhoal called 
Smithick-fand, on which there is from two ta ten feet 
water. This ſand is about four miles long, three quar- 
ters of a mile broad, and about three miles and a half 
from the ſhore. It lies north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt ; but 
there are two channels, one between the main land and 
the northern extremity of the ſhoal, and the other at 
its ſouthern extremity. The former is ſomething more 
than a mile broad, and the latter a mile and a half: the 
firſt has, however, the greater depth of water. Within 
this ſand, ſhips bound to Bridlington generally come to 
an anchor, it being very ſafe riding, eſpecially in nor- 
therly and weſterly winds. ; 

The northern extremity of this bay is called Flambo- 
rough-head ; on which there is a light-houſe, for the 
ſafety of ſhips in the night. 

Five leagues to the north of Flamborough-head, is 
Scarborough, where there is a pier for ſhips; and in the 
bay before the town they anchor in five fathoms water, 
about a mile from the ſhore. The pier is one of the 
beſt in England, \ 

Whitby, the laſt ſea-port in this county, is ſituated 
about five leagues to the north ward of Scarborough. A 
great number of large ſhips belong to this town, though 
the harbour is but indifferent; the pier is indeed very 
capacious. 


of the IcHABITANTS of Yolkſhire. 


This county, under the Romans was inhabited, by the 
Brigantes; and in the third diviſion of Britain by the 
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and Kingſton upon Hull. 
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emperor Conſtantine, the northern part was called 
Maxima Cæſarienſis, of which this ſhire was a conſider- 
able part, the city of Vork being its capital. Under the 
Saxon Heptarchy, Yorkſhire belonged to the kingdom 
of Northumberland, and was called the province of 
Deira. 

The ſharp and healthy air of this county has render- 
ed it remarkable for the great length of the lives of 
many of its inhabitants. At Dent, a village upon a 
ſmall river of the ſame name, ſouth-weſt of Afkring, 
upon the borders of Lancaſhire, there were two perſons, 
the father and fon, who. in 1664 were ſummoned as 
witneſſes upon a trial at York aſſizes, when the father 
was above one hundred and thirty-nine years of age, 
and the ſon upwards of one hundred. | 

At Thirleby, near Helmeſley, lived one Mary Alliſon ; 
who, at the age of one hundred and fix years, ſpun a 
web of linen cloth, and lived to the age of one hundred 
and eight years. | 

But a much more remarkable inſtance of longevity, 
was one Henry Jenkins, a native of the ſame Riding of 
this county, who died at the age of one hundred and 
ſixty-nine years. As there were no regiſters old enough 
to prove the time of his birth, it was gathered from the 
following circumſtances : He remembered the battle of 
Flodden-Field, fought between the Engliſh and Scots 
in 1513, when he was twelve years old; ſeveral men 
in his neighbourhood, about one hundred years of ape, 
agreed, that from their earlieſt remembrance, he had 
been an oid man; and at York aflizes he was admitted 
to ſwear to one hundred and forty years memory. He 
frequently ſwam rivers after he was an hundred yeats 
old, and he retained his fight and hearing to his death. 
He had been a fiſherman an hundred years, but to- 
wards the Jatter end of his days he begged. A mo- 
nument was erected to his memory by ſubſcription, at 
Bolton, on the river Swale, in 1743, on which is an 
inſc1ipuon, purporting that he was one hundred ſixty- 
nine yeais old, and was interred there on the ſixth of 
December, 1670. 


Menezes of PARLIAMENT for Yorkſhire. 


This county ſends thirty members to parliament, two 
knights of the ſhire for the county, two citizens for the 
city of York, and two burgeſſes for each of the follow- 
ing boroughs, Aldborough, North-Allerton, Burrow- 
bridge, Beverley, Headon, Knareſborough, Malton, 
Pontefract, Richmond, Rippon, Scarborough, 'F hirſk, 
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and forms a dioceſe of itſelf. 
In this/cqunty there ave ſixteen rivers; ce chief of 


Laden, the Hade, the Lune, the Bauder, and the Skern; 
then running north-north-caft, it falls into the German 


called the Killop, the Willop, and the Burdop, burns 
tiſing near one another in the weſt part of this county, 
and within three miles of the head of the Tees. The 
Were thus formed; runs eaſtward, and receives the 


many windings it directs its courſe north-eaſt, and 


vrhich, inforcing its paſſage from below, carried away 
2 rn of earth, that left a chaſm of one hundred 
an 
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Hs county is bounded by Northumberland on 
F the north, by the river Tees, which divides it 
from Yorkſhire, on the ſouth ; by the German Ocean 
on the eaſt, and by parts of the counties of Weſtmore- 
land, Cumberland, and Northumberland on the weft. 
It-is of a triangular figure, meaſures thirty-nine miles in 
length, from eaſt to weſt, thirty five in breadth,” from 
north to ſouth, and one hundred and ſeven miles in cir- 
.cumference. It is divided into four wards, or- wakes, 
and fifty-two pariſhes, in which are one city, ſeven 
market-towns, two hundred and twenty-three villages, 
about fifteen thouſand nine hundred and eighty — 
houſes, and ſeventy-nine thouſand nine hundred and 
twenty inhabitants. It lies in the province of York, 
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which are the Tees and the Were. The Tees riſes on 
the borders af Cumberland, and running eaft-ſouth-eaſt, 
receives, beſides ſeveral leſs. conſiderable ſtreams, the 


Ocean, The Were is formed of three ſmall ſtreams, 


Gaunleſs, and ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, and then by 


pms by the city of Durham, falls into the German 
a at Sunderland, a conſiderable port and market town 
of this: county; rant! f 

Near the conflux of the river Tees and Bauder, about 
midſummer 1689, there happened an eruption of water, 


ſixty yards long, eighty yards broad, and ſix or ſeven 
deep, choaked up both rivers, and killed great quantities 
of fiſlb. The meadows over which the flood paſſed, 
_ * ſpoiled for a time, by the mud which it left 
ind. | 


Remarks on the: INLAND NAVIGATION of 
| Durham. 


There are only two rivers navigable in this county, 
the Tees and the Were; for with regard to the Tyne, 
which ſeparates this county from that of Northumberland, 
it will be conſidered in our ſurvey of that ſhire, 

The Tees is navigable fot veſſels of conſiderable bur- 
den to Stockton, 3 for boats to the influx of the Skern, 
on which the town of Darlington is ſituated. The Tees 
might be eaſily made navigable to Bernard's-caſtle, if 
the trade of that part of the county would anſwer the 
expence. | 

The mouth of the Were receives large ſhips, great 
numbers of which load with coals of Sunderland ; and 
the river is navigable for keels to Lumley-caſtle, where 
great quantities of coal, reckoned equal-to any in the 
kingdom, are dug, and ſent down the river to Sunder- 
land. Small boats paſſing up to Durham, might eaſily 
be extended farther, 


Ain, SoIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of Durham is healthy, and though ſharp in 
the weſtern parts, is nevertheleſs mild and pleaſant to- 
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cold ; which, in a fituation ſo far north, muſt be ſevere 
in the winter ſeaſon. The ſoil is alſo different; the 
weſtern parts are mountainous and barren; the reſt of the 
county is fruitful, and, like the ſouthern counties, beau- 
tifully diverſified with meadows, paſtures, corn-fields 
and woods. It abounds with inexhauſtible mines of lead 
and iron, and particularly coal, called Newcaſtle coal, 
from Newcaſtle upon Tyne, a large borough town in 
Northumberland, the port where it is ſhipped to ſup. 
ply the city of London; and the greateſt part of Eng- 
land. The rivers abound with fiſh, particularly ſalmon, 
known in London by the name of Newcaſtle ſalmon ; 
and theſe two articles include the whole traffic of the 
place. The coal trade of this county is one great nur- 


| ſery for ſeamen ; and the ports of Durham fupply the 
' > Proyal' navy with more men than any other in the 


* ie Nate art K 43 
NxAnks en the HussaxpRY of Durham. 


The ſoil, in general, is a gravelly clay and loam; 
lets from ten ſhillings to fifteen the arable: Farms 
from thirty pounds to two hundred. The courfe of 
crops, generally three to a fallow. For wheat, they 
plough three times, fow two buſhels, or two and an 
half if old ploughing, the latter end of October and be- 
ginning of November, and gain from twenty to twenty- - 
five buſhels per acre, For barley, they plough three 
times, ſow two buſhels, and two and an half, in April, 
or beginning of May, and gain from three quarters to 
five per acre: © Fhey plough once for oats, ſow four 
buſhels on an acre in March, and gain from thirty to 
| forty buſhels in return. They plough once for beans, 
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ſow four and four and a half buſhels broad-caft in Fe- 


bruary, never hoe them, and gain from twenty to twenty- 
five buſhels, uſe them for horſes, beaſts and calves, and 
ſplit or ground for horſes and calves. They plough 
once for peaſe, ſow four buſhels, and four and a half 
(never hoe them) in March, and gain from thirty to 
thirty-five buſhels. They plough three times for rye, ſow 
two buſhels and one fourth, and gain from forty to fifty 
buſhels per acre; it is ſown in October, or fpring rye 
in March. For turnips, they plough three times, never 
hoe them, but value a crop from one pound ten ſhillings, 
to three. pounds per acre, and uſe them for ſheep, tor 
oxen, cows, and calves. They pare and burn for rape, 
and plough once after it; ſow it in July and Auguſt, 
never feed it, but gain from forty to fifty buſhels an 
acre; it is ſucceeded by maſlin, i. e. wheat and rye 
mixt, 

They ſow twelve pounds of clover on an acre, with 
oats, barley, or bigg, gain about three tons of hay; 
reckon they have better crops after mowing than feeding ; 
many keep it two or three years in mowing, and gene- 
rally ſow wheat after it. | 
In manuring, they lay three chaldrons of lime {thirty- 
two buſhels to the chaldron), for which they give ſeven 
ſhillings; one ſhilling and eight-pence a mile for lad- 
ing, and two ſhillings and ſix-pence an acre ſpreading ; 
expence of pairing from eleven to thirteen ſhillings per 
acre, of burning, three ſhillings and {ixpence ditto, of 
ſpreading, one ſhilling and eight-pence. | 

They ſtack their hay in the fields, never chop ſtub- 
bles, nor fold ſheep, except upon turnips ; of aſhes they 
lay from fifteen to ; five l ads on an acre: town 
dung on graſs and arable, twenty load an acre ; they 
ſeldom marle, never on graſs ground, nor uſe any com- 

ts, 

. graſs land lets from twenty to thirty ſhillings 


wards the ſea, the warm yapours of which mitigate the 


per acre, for vaſt numbers of be aſts; but more dairvine, 
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butter being the commodity of the county ; allow an 


acre and rood of graſs to each ox or cow, and five ſheep 
to an acre, The farmers never lay any manure at all on 
land of this value, Their breed of horned cattle, 
chiefly Holderneſs and Dutch; the ſize of their hogs, 
from twenty to twenty-five ſtone, fourteen pounds 
weight to the ſtone. Of oxen, from ſixty to one hundred 
and twenty ſtone; reckon the produce of a cow at ſix 
pounds, ſeven ſhillings. They give, in May, June, 
and July, from five to nine gallons of milk per day. 
Profit on a beaſt of fifty ſtone, four pounds, if ſold 
before Martinmas, but more if kept till winter; reckon 
more profit from breeding than buying in, if the ſtock 
is good. They allow four or fix hogs to be maintain- 
ed by ten cows : calves ſuck ten days, or a fortnight; 
give them ſkim milk, and ſome give linſeed cakes. A 
dairy maid will take care of ten cows. If a cow calves 
early, her winter hay will coft two pounds, ten ſhil- 
lings; from that to three pounds they reckon the joiſt 
of a cow in winter; in ſummer, from twenty-five 
ſhillings to thirty-hve, and forty ſhillings. They reckon 
an acre of the above land will fat an ox of fifty ſtone« 
Never keep their cows in the houſe, till after calving ; 
and if the weather is good, turn them out again in a 
month or ſix weeks: this is in caſe they calve about 
Candlemas, which is the moſt uſual time for breeding 
ſtock. Value of an ox-hide, from fifteen ſhillings to 
two pounds ten ſhillings; the Lancaſhire hides will 
give more. The ſize of their flocks, two hundred ſheep 
in one hundred acres of feeding land to a proportionable 
ſtock of other kinds; profit per ſheep, eight ſhillings ; 
reckon in winter, that one acre of good turnips will 
keep twenty ſheep, the average fleece from ſix to ſeven 
pounds weight. To one hundred acres of arable land, 
they keep four horſes and fix oxen, and drive two horſes 
and two oxen in a plough; do an acre a day; reckon 
the annual expence of a horſe, four pounds, five ſhil- 
lings a- year, the ſummer's joiſt of one pound, ten 
ſhillings; in winter, two pounds, fifteen ſhillings ; feed 
their oxen, in winter, with oat and barley ſtraw, &c. 

They break up their ftubbles in September and Octo- 
ber, give four ſhillings and ſix-pence, and five ſhillings 
an acre for ploughing, never chop ſtraw into chaff, but 
mix their chaff with the corn for horſes. Hire of a cart, 
three horſes, and driyer, from four to five ſhillings a day. 
Average of hay per ton, for ſeven years, from twenty- 
hve ſhillings to thirty. In the hiring and ſtocking farms, 
they reckon four hundred pounds ſufficient for one hun- 
dred a year, half graſs, half arable ; ſome of the particu- 
lars as follows : | 

Half a year's rent in hand, 50/. 
. Seed for ſowing down ſpring corn, 121. 108. 

To the management of fallow, 137. 105. 
. Implements, 40/7. | 

They give from thirty-three to thirty-ſeven years pur- 
chat tinting. | 

Tythe compoſition for wheat in general, 25. in the 
pound rent; employment of the poor at ſpinning, earn 
from 4 d. to 7 d. a day; young and old, at knitting, 
from 4d. to 6d. Moſtly drink tea. | 
- They carry their corn from five to ſeven miles com- 
puted, | 

| Leaſes from ſeven to twenty-one; terms from three to 
five years; lives none. | | 
Surveyor's rate, 3 d. per acre. 


Price of LABOUR. 


In harveſt, men, 15. and 13. 6d. a day; women, 9d. 
and 15. . 
In hay-time, men, 1s. women, 8 d. 
In winter, men, 10 d. 
They ſeldom reap by the acre: 
Mowing ſpring corn, they have 15. 6 d. an acre, 
Graſs, 25. | 
Ditching per rood, 4 d. to 8 d. 
Threſhing wheat, 3 d. a buſhel. 
Barley, from 15s. to 15. 3d. per quarter. 
Oats, from 10 d. to 15s. 2 d. ditto; 
Beans, from 10 d. to 1 s. ditto. 


HS a= 
Water-furrowing with a ſpade, $4. a rood. 
Filling carts, from 15. 64. to 25. per ſcore, 
Headman's wages, 15/1. a year. | 
Plough Jads, 6 d. a day. | 
Boy of ten or twelve years old, 4d. _ 
Dairy-maid's wages, from 5 J. to 6/. a year, 
Other maids, 31. to 5 l. ditto. 
Value of a man's board, waſhing and lodging, 35: 6d. 
a week, 
Maids, ditto, 87 or 61, per annum. 
Their hours of labour in a day, from eight to ſix, but 
few work ſo long. In winter, from nine to five. | 
Riſe of labour within ten years, 3 d. per day. | 
Great improvements are however made in this method 
of huſbandry, by a very ingenious 2 . 
He takes but two crops to a fallow, gives five or ſix 
ploughings for wheat, firſt and ſecond; from angle ta 
angle, and harrowing after each, ſows in September, or 


163 


as ſoon as poſſible in October, and gets thirty buſhels on 


an acre in general, better in quality than the common; 
he ploughs as often for barley, unleſs after turnips ot 
cabbages, and ſows two buſhels of ſeed; ſows it the 
latter end of March, or early in April, and generally 
reaps five quarters. He ſows North F Cs kind of 
oats, three or three and a half buſhels to an acre, in 
March, and gains fifty buſhels or better upon good 
loam, and has had eighty buſhels per acre. 

He ploughs three times for beans ; ſows three buſhels, 
or three and a quarter broad-caft in February, and gains 
from twenty-eight: to thirty-five buſhels; ſeldom grows 
any peaſe, unleſs to plough in for manure, and then 
ſows three buſhels in February. Gives the ſame earths 
for rye, as wheat gains, from forty to fifty buſhels per 
acre, and which weighs three or four pounds more a 
buſhel than the eommon ; it is little uſed, as the poor 
people will ſcarcely buy it. \ 

For turnips he ploughs five times, hoes them in June, 
July, and Auguſt, and values them from four to five 
pounds per acre, uſes them for fat oxen, ſheep, calves, 
and cows (except milch.) This gentleman has fed many 
ſheep upon rape, and the crop anſwered extremely, well; 
he thinks the better for it, as he obſerved it yielded moſt 
where it was neareſt eat; he had eighty ſheep upon 
ſeventeen acres, and fold _—_— of thoſe ſheep for 
forty guineas; he had twelve of ſeed upon thoſe 
acres, eighty buſhels to the laſt. | - 

He never keeps clover but one year, and ploughs in 
the after-graſs, which he gets a good crop of wheat 
after; he has had pretty good crops of tares, aud 
1 good oats after them; the tares ſown after 

arley. | | 

"Ap practice is to lay two loads of dung upon 
an acre, beſides two chaldrons of lime ; of * he 
lays from twenty-five to thirty load per acre, alſo com- 
mon aſhes. Sometimes lays forty loads of town-dun 
per acre, and has laid the fame of clay on an acre o 
gravelly land in ploughing, which has anſwered ex- 
tremely well. The cempoſt he has chiefly made uſe of 
is a mixture of lime, virgin earth, dung of all kinds, 
with ſoap-aſhes; and to take care that the lime and 


| horſe litter do not lie together, (as it will be apt to fire) 


it muſt be turned as ſoon as the lime is found dead, 
otherwiſe it will run together and cement; this kind of 
compoſt ſhould be turned at leaſt three times, if you lay 
it upon graſs anywiſe moſly. He ſhould recommend 
Du Hamel's cultivator, or five-coultered plough, pro- 
perly ſet for the ſoil, to be run over the ground before 
you lay the compoſt on. N, B. This compoſt has 
anſwered and improved all the different ſoils this gentle- 
man has tried it on, particularly ſtony, gravelly clay. 
From being let at ten ſhillings per acre, it is let at one 
pound, two ſhillings and ſix- pence per acre. 

He has obſerved, that land in general that wants 
draining has a ffratum of —_ otherwiſe the water would 
not be kept up ſo near the ſurface, (except where it is a 
peat- earth). The firſt thing to be done is to take the 
proper levels, and conſult from whence comes the origin 
of your ſprings. A main drain then to be . 


placed, and ſide drains from that main drain; all theſe 


to be cut into the clay, which you will generally have 
| before 


dg 0 4 


before you, ar three quarters deep. The drains at the 
top ſhould be at leaſt two feet wide, at the bottom three 
inches, having proper ſpades for that purpoſe z he would 
chuſe to fill them all with ſtone, many do it with ſmall 
faggoting, others with ſods, the graſs-ſide downwards, 
cut like a wedge; this latter is what is commonly uſed, 
ut he has found by experience they ſoon decay. N. B. 
ean- ſtraw, or any ſtraw, laid upon the ſtones, before 
the drains are filled up. — — three · penee, and 
three-pence half- penny a rood for digging; two- pence 
2 — fas filling wich uns and lag vp the level; 
three - pencẽ halfpenny for lading and getting of ſtone, if 
it is got out of a quarry; it will be leſs, if the ſtone is 
got upon the land. | 918 #2 
He has always kept to the Holderneſs and Dutch 
breed of horned cattle; he has had oxen of one hun- 
dted and thirty-five ſtone, fourteen pounds weight to the 
Kone ; he generally ſells his three year olds, after. win- 
tering, at twenty-one and twenty-two pounds per beaſt; 
gives his calves new milk for two months; then old milk 
and bean- meal till they are tut ned to grais, or feed them 
with good lettuce, lucerne, &c. He has found that one 
acre of good turnips will keep twenty ſheep the winter, 
but that one acre of cabbages will keep above fifty. The 
weight of his woo], per ſheep, generally runs to twelve 
and fourteen pounds weight, that are fat, the firſt year 
clip ten pounds. 1 bn TN 
This gentleman's method of laying arable to graſs, is 
firſt to reduce the moulds as fine as poffible by a fallow, 
ſwing it down with barley or bigg; the latter he would 
chuſe in moor ſoils; after the corn is come up; ſows 


_ buſhels of common graſs-ſeeds, two pounds u eight 
o 


cow-graſs, ditto of rib-graſs, ditto of yellow treſoil, 
and roll ie the firſt dry ſeaſon. pg „ {11s 20 


CiTy and Mak ET Towns. 


The city is Durham, and the market towns are Stock- 
ton, Hartlepool, Aukland Biſhops, Darlington, Barnard- 
Caftle, Marwood, and Sunderland. 

We croſſed the river Tees to Durham, and proceeded 
on our tour to Stockton, ſituated about two miles from 
the mouth of this river, and two hundred and twenty 
miles ſrom London. It is a corporation town, governed 
by a mayor and aldermen, and is one of the four ward 
towns of the county. It is well built, is a place of great 
refort and buſineſs; and is of late ſo confiderably increaſ- 
ed in its trade and the number of its inhabitants, that 
a church has been erected in the place of a little old 
chapel. The river is capable of bearing ſhips of good 
burden at this place, but the current is — dan- 
gerous. For the management of the port there are a 
eollector of the cuſtoms, and other inferior officers. The 
port of Stcckton is a member of the port of Newcaſtle, 
as appears by a commiſſion returned into the Exchequer 
in the reign of king Charles II. and by a report made in 
the third year of the reign of king George II. of the di- 
menſions of its three lawful quays for ſhipping and land- 
ing goods. „ £415: 04 bas. 5 ce 
Here is a good trade to London for lead, butter, and 
bacon; and the ale here is much admired by the lovers of 
that liquor. Fhe biſhop of Durham is lord of the manor, 
and its biſhops had formerly a houſe here. 


Stockton has à weekly market on Saturday, and an 


annual fair July the eighteenth, for toys, &c. 
In the neighbourhood is a courſe where there are fre- 
quent borſe-races. .' , . +» 

At Norton, a village ſomewhat- to the north of this 
town, was an ancient collegiate church, dedicated to 
St. Mary, conſiſting of eight prebendaries, or portioniſts, 
before the year 1227, and then in the patronage of the 
biſhop of Durham. It wag valued upon the diſſolution 
at thirty-four pounds, thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, 
per annum. 

At Gretham, a village between Stockton and Hartle- 
pool, Robert de Stichill, biſhop of Durham, in the year 
1262 built and endowed an hoſpital for a maſter and 
brethren, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Cuthbert. Its 
yearly revenues were valued upon the diſſolution at 

4 | 
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r pounds, fix ſhillings and three pence, clear 
It is till in being, and the mailerſhip of it in the gift of 
the biſhop of Durham. 
Hartlepool, the next town we viſited, ſtands on a 
little promontory, fix or ſeven miles above the mouth of 
the Tees; and is encompaſſed on all ſides but the weſt 
by the ſea. It is a famous ancient corporation, with a 
very ſafe harbour; governed by a'mayor and alderman, 
with other ſubordinate officers. It depends chiefly on the 
fiſhing trade, and its harbour, which is much fre. 
quented by the colliers paſſing to and from Newcaſtle, 
particularly in ſtreſs of weather. There are ſeveral offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms belonging to the harbour 
From this place the ſhore affords a delightful proſpect, 
to thoſe who ſail by a pleaſant variety of corn fields, mea- 
dows, villages, rei a variety of other views, which continue 
uninterrupted for the length of fifteen miles, till a paſ- 
ſage opens for the river Were. | 
Here was formerly an ancient monaſtery, called 
Heorthy, founded upon the firſt converſion of the Nor- 
thumbrians to Chriſtianity, about the year 640, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, by a religious woman, named Hieu ; or accord- 
ing to others, by St. Fega. At this place was allo a 
houſe of Grey friars, founded before the year 1275 ; but 
by whom, or what its revenues were at the diſſolution, 
we have no account of. | 
Here is a weekly market on Monday, and four an- 
nual fairs, viz. May the fourteenth, Auguſt the twenty- 
firſt, October the ninth, and November the twenty- 
| ſeventh, for toys, &c. 
From hence we paſſed on to the city of Durham, ori- 
ginally by the Saxons called Dunholme, a word com- 
' pounded of Dun, a hill, and holme, an iſland in a river, 
and expreſſive of its ſituation upon a hill, almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the river, Were. The Saxon name Dun- 
holme, was changed by the Normans to Dureſme ; which 
was afterwards corrupted into the preſent name Durham. 


London, and is ſaid to have been firſt incorporated by 
king Richard I. and was anciently governed by bailiffs, 
appointed by the biſhops, and afterwards by an alder- 
man and twelve burgeſſes. Queen Elizabeth gave it a 
mayor, aldermen, and common council; but it is now 
governed: under a charter procured by biſhop Crew, of 
King Charles II. by twelve aldermen, twelve common 
eouncil men, a recorder, town clerk, and other officers, 
who can hold a court-leet and court-baron within their 
city, under the ſtile of the biſhop, for the time being. 
They keep alſo a court inſtituted to regulate diſorders at 
fairs, called a pye powder court, from pied, foot, and 
poulder, duſty, becauſe it was held only during the fair, 
and made its determinations after a ſummary examina- 
tion, before. the duſt was ſhaken from the feet of the 
ſuitors. The fairs pay about twenty pounds a year toll, 


temporal prince, being earl of Sadbergh, a ſmall town 
| near Stockton, which he holds by barony ; he is ſheriff 
paramount of this county, and appoints his deputy, who 
makes up his audit to him, without accounting to the 
Exchequer. He is alſo as count palatine, lord of this 
city, and appoints all officers of juſtice, and other in- 
ferior magiltrates. = 
The ſituation of this city is ſo pleaſant and healthy, 
and the country in which it ſtands ſo plentiful, that it 
is much frequented by the neighbouring gentry. Tt is 
ſurrounded with a fortified wall, and is about one mile 
long, and one mile broad; the form of it is compared to 
that of a crab, the market place reſembling the body, 
and the ftreets the claws. The principal building in it 
is the cathedral, which is dedicated to Chriſt and the 
Virgin Mary. It is a magnificent pile, four hundred 
and eleven feet long, and eighty broad, with three 
ſpacious iſles, one in the middle, and one at each end; 
that in the middle is one hundred and ſeventy feet long, 
the eaſtern iſle is ons hundred and thirty-two feet long, 
and the weſtern one hundred feet. In the weſtern iſle 
was a Chapel of the Virgin Mary, called Galilee; the 
outſide of this chapel was adorned with two handſome 
ſpires, covered with lead, the towers of which are ſtill 


| 


ſtanding. In the north tower there were four 4 
8, 


This city is two hundred and ſixty-two miles from 


to the biſhop or his leſſee. The biſhop of Durham is a 
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bells, three of which, ſoon after the reformation, were 
added to three in the middle tower, but they have been 
fince caſt into eight. The eaſtern iſle was formerly 
called the Nine Altars, becauſe in the front facing the 
church, there were ſo many erected ; that is, there were 
four in the north part of the iſle, four in the ſouth, and 
one in the middle. The middle one, which was dedi- 
cated to St. Cuthbert, the patron of the church, was the 
moſt beautiful, and near it was a rich ſhrine of that ſaint. 
The whole building is ſtrongly vaulted, and ſupported 
by large pillars. The wainſcot of the choir is well 
wrought, the organ large and good, and the font of 
marble. There is a handſome ſcreen at the entrance into 
the choir, which is one hundred and ſeventeen feet long, 
and thirty-three broad. Many of the windows are very 
curious, particularly the middle window, to the eaſt, 
which is called the Catharine Wheel, or St. Catharine's 
Window; it comprehends all the breadth of the choir, 
and is compoſed of twenty-four lights ; in the ſouth end 
of the church was a window called St. Cuthbert's, in 
which was painted the hiſtory of the life and miracles 
of that ſaint; on the north ſide was a third window, on 
which the hiſtory of Joſeph was painted, and which 
was therefore called Joſeph's window. In the chapel 
called Galilee, the women, who were not allowed to go 
farther up than a line of marble, by the ſide of the font, 
uſed to hear divine ſervice, and it then contained ſix- 
teen altars, for the celebration of the maſs, but it is now 
uſed for holding the conſiſtory court. The chapter- 
houſe, in which ſixteen biſhops are interred, is a ſtately 
room ſeventy-five feet long, and thirty-three broad, with 
an arched roof of ſtone, and a beautiful ſeat at the 
upper end, for the inſtalment of the biſhops. The 
decorations of this church are ſaid to be richer than 
| thaſe of any other church in England, it having 

ſuffered leſs by the alienation of its revenues, than any 
other cathedral King Henry VIII. eſtabliſhed the pre- 
ſent endowment of this church, for a dean, twelve pre- 
bendaries, twelve minor canons, a deacon, ſub-deacon, 
ſixteen lay ſinging men, a ſchool maſter, uſher, maſter 
a choriſters, a divinity reader, eight almſmen, eigh- 
teen ſcholars, ten chorifters, two _ two porters, 
two cooks, two butlers, and two ſacriſtans. 

This cathedral is adorned with a fine cloyſter on the 
ſcuth-fide, formerly glazed with painted glaſs; on the 
eaſt ſide is the chapter-houſe, the deanery, and a build- 
ing called the Old Library; on the welt fide is the dor- 
mitory, and under that are the treaſury and ſong houſe ; 
on the north fide is the new library, which is a large 
lightfome building, begun by dean Sudbury, on the fite 
of the old common refectory of a convent. Beſides the 
cathedral there are fix pariſh churches, three of which 
ttand in the principal or middle part of the town, and 
the other three in the ſuburbs. Thoſe in the town are 
St. Nicholas, or the City Church, which ſtands in the 
market place, St. Oſwald's commonly called Elvet 
Church, and St. Margaret's, called Croſs-gate Church, 
which is a parochial chapel to St. Oſwald's. Thoſe in 
the ſuburbs are St. Giles's, commonly called Gilly-gate 
Church, St. Mary's the Great, commonly called North 
Bailey Church, and St. Mary's the Leſs, called South 
Bailey Church; St. Mary's the Great is alſo called 
Bow Church, becauſe before it was rebuilt its ſteeple 
ſtood on an arch eroſſing the ſtreet. 

South of the cathedral is the college, a quadrangular 
pile of building, incloſing a ſpacious court; it conſiſts 
at preſent of houſes for the prebendaries ; and the greateſt 
part of it has been either new built, or very much im- 
proved fince the reſtoration. Oppoſite to the college 
gate, upon the eaſt ſide, is the exchequer; at the weft 
end was the gueſt-hall, for the entertainment of ſtran- 
gers, and near it the granary, and other offices of the 
convent. On the north ſide of the cathedral is the col- 
lege ſchool, with a houſe for the maſter ; and between 
the church-yard and what is called the caſtle, or the 
biſhop's palace, is an area, called the Palace Green; to 
the weſt of this is the ſhire hall, where the aſſizes and 
ſeflions are held for the county, and near it is a fine li- 
brary, built by doctor Coſin, who was biſhop of this 
ſee in the time of Charles II. and the exchequer built by 
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doctor Nevil, who was biſhop aſterwards. In the ex- 
chequer are the offices belonging to the county palatine 
court. On the eaſt ſide of the cathedtal is an hoſpital, 
built and endowed by biſhop Coſin; and there are two 
ſchools, one at each end of it, founded by biſhop Lang- 
ley, and new built by biſhop Coſin. On the north fide 
of the cathedral is the caſtle, which afterwards became 
the biſhop's palace; it was built by William the Con- 
28 and the outer gate of it is now the county 
gaol. 

The other public buildings of this city ate the tol- 
booth, by which may be underſtood the cuſtom-houſe, 
which ſtands near St. Nicholas's church; the ctoſs, and 
a conduit, both in the market place; there ate alſo two 
ſtone bridges over the river Were, 

The biſh 
country inhabited by the Brigantes ; upon the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Saxon 1 it became a part of the 
kingdom of Northumberland, and was one of the counties 


Deira, to diſtinguiſh them from the northern diviſion of 
the kingdom of the Northumbers, known by the name 
of Bernicia. Soon after the Saxons were converted to 
Chriſtianity, this county was given by their kings to 
St. Cuthbert, biſhop of Lindisfern, an iſland in the 
county of Northumberland, now known by the name 
of Holy Iſland, and to his ſucceſſors for ever; the 
monkiſh writers therefore called this county the Patri- 
mony of St, Cuthbert, in the ſame ſenſe as the Romiſh 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate is to this day called the Patrimony of 
St. Peter. The Danes and Normans confirmed this 
grant of the Saxon kings, and added ſeveral other liber- 
ties and privileges to the church of St. Cuthbert, In the 
reign of William the Conqueror, one Walcher, a native 
of Lorrain, being biſhop of Durham, bought the earl- 
dom of Northumberland of the king, and then aſſum- 
ing the office of a ſecular judge, fat in court, and with 
unlimited authority determined all cauſes at his pleaſure. 
This is ſuppoſed to have been the origin of the tem- 
poral power of the biſhops of Durham, and upon this 
purchaſe it is ſuppoſed to have been made a county 
palatine, 

The biſhops of Durham, as counts palatine, have 
borne in their ſeals a knight, armed on horſeback, bran- 
diſhing a ſword with one hand, and holding out the 
arms of the biſhoprie in the other. The common people 
inſiſting on their privileges, have refuſed to march into 
Scotland in time cf war, pretending that they were 
Halwerk men; that is, men bound to do nothing but 
holy works, that they held their lands to defend the 
body of St. Cuthbert, and that they were not to ſerve 
out of the confines of the biſhopric, either for the king 
or for the biſhop. King Edward I. ſeized the prero- 
gatives of one of theſe . and took away many of 
the privileges of the ſee, ſome of which however the ſuc- 
ceeding biſhops recovered, and ſo great was their power 
even after its abridgment bv king Edward I. that it be- 
came a maxim, Quicguid rex habet extra comitatum 
Dunelmenſem epiſcopus habet intra, niſi aligua fit conceſſio aut 
præſcriptis in contrarium, i. e. Whatever prerogative the 
© king has without the county of Durham, the biſhop 
© has within it, unleſs there be ſome conceffion or pre- 
© ſcription to the contrary.” Though the canons forbad 
any clergyman to be prefent when judgment of blood 
was given, yet the biſhop of Durham might on thoſe 
occaſions fit in court in his purple robes, whence came 
the old ſaying, Solum Dunelmenſe flold jus dicit et enſe. 

The biſhop of Durham had power to call a parliament, 
and to create barons to fit in it, of which parliaments, 
and the ſubſidies granted by them, the ancient rolls of 
Durham give an account. The biſhop had alſo power 
to raiſe taxes, and to coin money : the courts were kept 
in his name, he appointed all judges and juſtices of the 
peace, and all writs ran in his name. All recognizances 
entered upon the biſhop's cloſe rolls in his chancery, and 
made to him or in his name, were as valid within this 
county, as thoſe made to the king were in other coun- 
ties; and the biſhop had a regiſter of writs of as much 


authority, as that in the king's courts, They who 


alienated freehold lands without bis leave, were ovliged 
2 U to 


opric of Durham was anciently a part of the 


which, _ on the ſouth fide of the Tine, were called 


166 di Bd. i; 
to ſue to him for a pardon, which he might grant not 
.only for intruſions and treſpaſſes, but alſo for felonies, 
rapes, and- other crimes. He had power to grant li- 
cences for building chapels, founding chauntries and 
Hoſpitals, for making beroughs and corporations ; he 
alſo granted markets and fairs, created officers by patent, 
either for life or during his pleaſure ; but theſe grants 
were valid no longer Fg. x life of the biſhop who 
22 them, except they were confirmed by the dean and 
chapter. | | 
The biſhop had ſeveral. foreſts, _ chaces, parks, and 
woods in this county; he was lord admiral of the ſeas 
and other waters belonged to the palatinate, had his 
vice-admirals, his courts. of admiralty, and his officers 
of beaconage, and commiſhaners of water paſſages; he 
directed commiſſioners of array; a great part of the lands 
in the palatinate belonging to him, and was held of the 
ſee in capite; to him belonged all moors and waſtes, and 
he had copyhold and hallmot courts, and the tenure of 
the lands is much the ſame to this day: the lands, goods, 
and chattles of ſuch as were convicted of treaſon, fell 
to the biſhop, and he ſtill claims all forfeitures upon 
outlawries and felonies. Such were the privileges of the 
biſhops of Durham, when they were abridged | by a 
ſtatute of the twenty-feventh: year, of the reign. of king 
Henry VIII. which in effect ſtripped them of their pa- 
latine power, particularly that of granting pardons, creat- 
ing judges, and making out judicial writs and indict- 
ments; but the biſhops and their temporal chancellors 
were ſtill permitted to act as juſtices of the peace. 
In the reign of king Edward VI. chis biſhopric 
was diſſolyed, and the parliament gave all its revenues 
and immunities to the crown; but queen Mary repealed 
this act, and reſtored the ſee to the ſtate in which king 
Henry the Eighth left it. 
As this county was a kind of principality, diſtin 
from the reſt of the kingdom, it never ſent repreſenta- 
tives to. parliament till the reign of king Charles II. 
The city of Durham owes its * to the monks of 
. a monaſtery in a. ſmall iſland ſouth-eaſt of 
ick upon Tweed, a borough town of Northumber- 
land, who being with Eardultus, their biſhop, driven 
from their habitation by the Danes, retired farſt to Cheſ- 
ter in the Street, a ſmall town north of Durham, about 
the year 883, carrying with them the relics of their 
biſhop,' St. Cuthbert; having continued there one hun- 
dred and thirteen years, they removed to this place 
about the year 995, and depoſited their relies under a 
ſmall oratory, which they built of ſticks and twigs, 
wattled together: this oratory; Aldwin, the biſhop, who 
then transferred the epiſcopal ſee from Cheſter, in the 
Street to Durham, arterwards improved into. a cathedral, 
This cathedral William de Careleph, who was biſhup 
of Durham about the year 1083, pulled down, and be- 
a more ſtately church, which was finiſhed by his 
| ok ag In a chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, at the 
weſt end of this cathedral, ſtands the tomb of Venerable 
a monk, and an ancient Britiſh hiſtorian, and 
over it hangs an old parchment ſcroll, enumerating his 
virtues ; where, among other encomiums it is ſaid, that 
he was omni major, & angelus in orbis,angule.; and it con- 
cludes. with hac ſunt in Foe Bede Kenerabilis offa. In 
this cathedral are ſtill preſerved many old records of Scot- 
land, the kings of that country haying been very great 
benefactors to it. LETS: JIE. 375 | 
There was a provoſt and ſecular canons ſettled in the 
cathedral ſoon after it was built, by Aldwin; but thoſe 
being expelled by biſhop William de Caſilepho, with 
the. conſent of the Pope and King, a prior and convent 
of Benedictine monks. were placed in their ftead, who 
continued till the general diſſolution, when the biſhopric 
was valued von the whole, at three thouſand one hundred 
and thiity-cight pounds, nine ſhillings and eight pence, 
per annum, and two thouſand eight hundred and twenty- | 


one pounds, one fhilling and five- pence clear, and the 


revenues of the church at one thouſand three hundred and 
_— pounds, ten ſhillings and nine-pence, per annum. 

rham ſends two members to parliament; has a 

market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
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and the third day, for horſes ; Whitſun-Tueſday, and 
September the fifteenth, for horſes, cattle, &. 

Near this city may ſtill be ſeen the remains of a Ro- 
man military way, which by ſome writers is ſuppoſed to 
be part of the cauſeway called Ikenild Street, reaching 
from the mouth of the river Tine, to St. Davids in 
Wo biet gl. © otbliwr- fl 11 

Cheſter in the Street, a ſmall town near Durham, 
in the way to Berwick, was called by the Saxons 
Loncerden and is therefore ſuppoſed by Mr. Camden 
to have been the Roman Condercum, a ſtation, az 
lineam valli, where the Nctitia tells us the firſt wing of 
the Aſtures kept garriſon ; others think the Condercum 
muſt have been nearer to the Pits Wall, and therefore 
ſuppoſe it to have been Sunderland. 

in the year 1057, Egelric, then biſhop of Durham, 
laid: the. foundation of a church here, in memory of the 
reſidence. of his ſucceſſors, the monks of Lindisfern 
and their biſhop, in this place; and while the work 
was carrying on, he dug up fo large a ſum of money, 
ſuppoſed to have been buried by the ee that think. 
ing himſelf ſufficiently enriched, be reſigned his biſhopric, 
and retired to a monaſtery at Peterborough, a city in the 
county of Northampton, where. he had formeily been 
abbot, the buildings of which he very much improved 
and enlarged. He conftructed ſeveral other public works 
of great expence, particularly a cauſeway from Deeping 
to Spalding, which are two market towns in Linceln- 
ſhire, over a marſhy country, with ſeveral bridges in pro- 


per places. This cauſeway is ſtill called Egeltic Road. 


Lancheſter, a town ſtanding north-weſt of Durham, 
upon the Roman high-way called Watling-ſtreet, is 
ſuppoſed by Mr. Camden to be the Roman Longovicum, 
ſeveral inſcriptions having been dug up here which fa- 


| vour that opinion, and it appearing by many ruins, to 


have been fortified with a ſtrong thick wall, and adorn- 
ed with temples,” palaces, -and other public buildings. 

Bincheſter, a town upon the river Were, ſouth-weſt 
of the city of Dutham, is ſuppoſed to haye been the 
Vinovium of Antoninus, and the Binovium of Ptolemy. 
Here are ſtill viſible the ruins ef walls and caftles; a 
variety of ſeals, urns, and other antiquities have been 
dug up in this place, particularly ſome Roman coins, 
called Bincheſter pennies; and two altars, one of them 
inſcribed DEAB. MAT RIB. Q. LO-- - - CL. 
QVINTIANVS - = -.COS. V. 8. L. M. and the 
other.- - += - - - TRIB. COHORI. CARTOV - - - 
MARTI VICTORI GENIO LOCI ET BONO 
EVENTVI; the inſcription being imperfect... 

In the channel of the Were, a little below Branſpeth, 
a village near Durham, there are many very large ſtones, 
which are never covered but when that river over- 
flows, and over which if water. is poured it will in a 
ſhort time become brackiſh; and at Saltwater Haugh, 
not far diſtant, there is a ſalt ſpring in the middle, of the 
Were, 'which is beſt perceived in the ſummer, when 
the water of the river is low, then it is ſeen bubbling up. 
The water of this ſpring tinges all the ſtones near it with 
a red colour; it is as ſalt as any brine, and when boiled, 
it produces 2 great quantity of bay ſalt, though not ſo 
palatable as common ſalt. 4470 ö 

Near Branſpeth there is a medicinal ſpring ſtrongly 

nated with ſulphur, and between that ſpring and 

the city of Durham 1s a Chalibeat water. bunte 

Hunwick, a ſmall. village upon the Were, ſouth-weſt 
of Durham, is remarkable for its wells; the water of 
which, though very ſweet, is ſtrongly impregnated with 
ſulphur. It is in high repute, and much frequented. 
Biſhop Randal built an hoſpital at Kepeyre, a village 
near Durham, for a maſter and, brethren. It was dedi- 
' cated to St. 3 and by the bounty cf Hugh, Putacco, 
Puſar, or Pudſey, a ſucceeding biſhop of Durham, and 
other benefactors was ſo well endowed, as upon the diſſo- 
lution, to be rated at the yearly revenues of one hundred 
and eighty-ſix pounds and ten-pence ; in the whole at 
one hundred and fixty-ſeven pounds, two ſhillings and 
eleven-pence clear. 

At Finchale a village near Durham, there was an 
hermitage, which biſhop Randal gave before the year 
1128 to the monks of Durham, by wboſe conſent the 


March the thirty-firſt, a three day fair ; the firſt day, 
for horned cattle, the ſecond day for ſheep and hogs, 
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ſame years, and devoted the place particularly to the 
ſervice of St. John the Baptiſt; upon Godric's death, 
in the year 1170, ſome monks of Durham retired hither, 
and had an allowance made them towards their ſupport, 
by Hugh, Biſhop of Durham, in the time of Henry II. 

enry de Putacco, ſon to biſhop Hugh, about the year 
1196, having very much inereaſed the revenues, a prior 
and monks of the Benedictine order, ſubordinate to 
Durham, were ſettled here. At the diſſolution this houſe 
conſiſted of a prior and eight monks, whoſe - yearly 
revenues were valued at one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds, fifteen ſhillings and three-pence, = 

At Sherburn, a village near Durham, there was an 
hoſpital for lepers, founded by biſhop Hugh, and 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. The yearly revenues 
of this houſe at the diſſolution amounted to one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds ſeven ſhillings clear; it then 
maintained ö lepers, beſides a maſter and ſeveral 
prieſts. It is ſtill in being, and the maſterſhip is in the 
gift of the biſnop of Durham. 

At Lancheſter was a collegiate church for a dean 
and ſeven prebendaries, founded by Anthony Beck, 
biſhop of Durham, in the year 1283, and valued upon 
the diſſolution at forty-nine pounds, three ſhillings and 
four pence, per annum. 

Richard duke of Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. 
obtained licence from king Edward IV. in the ſeven- 
teenth year of his reign, to found a college in the 
caſtle here, for a dean and twelve ſecular prieſts, ten 
clerks and fix choriſters, dedicated to Jeſus Chriſt, the 
Virgin Mary, St. Margaret and St. Ninian, and to pur- 
chaſe lands, not exceeding the yearly value of four 
hundred marks ; but what was done in conſequence of 
this grant does not appear. 

Here was an hoſpital of St. John, valued upon the 
diſſolution at five pounds, nine ſhillings and four-pence 
fer annum clear ; and is yet in being, and the pift of 
the maſterſhip is in the lord chancellor of Great Britain. 

Six miles from Durham is Lumley-caſtle, a ſeat be- 
longing to the earl of Scarborough, and pleaſantly 
ſituated in a fine park on the banks of the Were. 

The caſtle is a large ſquare building, with towers at 
each corner, and has a large court yard in the 
middle. It contains a great number of ſpacious apart- 
ments, ſome antique and others modern. The paint- 
ings are valuable, many of them repreſenting the anceſ- 
tors of that noble family for ſome centuries paſt, in the 
habits of their time. 

It is reported that king James I. lodged in this caſtle, 
when he entered England to take poſſeſſion of the throne ; 
and being ſhewed by the biſhop of Durham a fine picture 
of the antient pedigree of this family, which carried 
much higher than his majeſty thought credible, ſaid he 
had learned ſomething during his ſtay in the caſtle; for 
he was before ignorant, that Adam's ſurname was 
Lumley. 

The park, beſides the pleaſantneſs of the ſituation, has 
another and ftill more valuable circumſtance to recom- 
mend it; that of being moſt full of veins of coal. in the 
county. This, together with a navigable river, by 
which the coals are carried down to Sunderland, ren- 
ders Lumley-park an inexhauſtible mine of treaſure to 
the family. , 

Having viewed Lumley-Caſtle, we continued our 
journey to Aukland-Biſhops, formerly called North- 
Aukland, to diſtinguiſh it from another town called 
Aukland, both ſituated in a diſtrict of this county known 
by the name of Auklandſhire, from which they derive 
their name, Aukland is probably a corruption of Oak- 
land, the land of Oaks, this part of the . con- 
taining ſeveral fine foreſts, and abounding with oak 
trees. This town afterwards becoming a market town, 
was called Market Aukland ; and is now called Biſhops 
Aukland, from a palace which belongs to the biſhops of 
this ſee, who are likewiſe in poſſeſſion of the caſtle and 
lordſhip. The palace was built, or rather improved, by 
Anthony Beck, biſhop of Durham, in the reign of 
Edward I. who incaſtellated it, built the great hall, in 
which are ſeveral pillars of black marble ſpeckled with 
white, and added a ſmall chapel, in which he placed a 


\ 
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dean and fix prebendaries, allowing the quadranole on | 
welt fide of the caſtle for their 5 n 


The gate of 
the college, and the adjoining buildings, were Ne 
by biſhop Booth, in the time of Henry V. By theſe 
ſeveral improvements it became a magnificent palace; 
and ſo continued till it fell into the hands of Sir Arthur 
 Haſelrig, baronet, a commander for the parliament in 
the time of the civil war, who pulled moſt of it down; 
and built a new houſe, with the materials, Upon the 
reſtoration it came into the hands of Biſhop Coſin, who 
pulled down the houſe built by Haſelrig, and added a large 
apartment to what remained of the old building, beſides 
erecting a new chapel, in which he lies buried; from 
which time it was called Biſhops-Aukland. He like- 
wiſe founded and endowed an hoſpital for ever, for two 
8 men, and — married women. 
is town is fituated near the conflux of the river 
Were and Gaunleſs, at the diſtance of one ee 
eighty four miles from London. It is reckoned one of 
the beſt towns in the county, the air being good, and the 
houſes in general well built. Here is a ſtrong ſtone bridge 
over the river Were, erected by biſhop Skirlaw, in the year 
1400. Thechurch is a handſome edifice, and the mo- 
ther church to all the diſtrict of Auklandſhire. It was 
anciently collegiate under the vicar ; but biſhop Beck 
abovementioned, gave him the title of dean, with — oe 
prebendaries under him; and Thomas Langley regulated 
them to an equality, reſtored the ſolemnnity of their 
ſervice, and got his appointment confirmed by Henry VI. 
This church has long ſince ceaſed to be collegiate; at the 
diſſolution it had a dean, and eleven prebendaries. The 
deanery was rated at one hundred pounds, ſeven ſhillings, 
and two-pence per annum, and the eleven prebends at 
ſeventy-nine pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, and eight-pence. 
This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
four annual fairs, viz. Aſcenſion day, for horned cattle 
ſwine, and all forts of wares; the day following for 
ſheep and hofſes; Corpus-Chriſti day, for cattle; and 
Thurſday before October the tenth, for ſheep, horſes 
and cattle of all ſorts. l 
From Aukland-Biſhops, we proceeded to Darlington, 
ſituated upon the river Skern, over which it has a long 
ſtone bridge, two hundred and forty-three miles from 
London. This is one of the four ward towns in the county 
of Durham, and conſiſts of ſeveral long ſtreets, which, 
not being paved, are in the winter very dirty. It has a 
ſpacious market place, a free ſchool, and a handſom# 
church, with a tall ſpire. This is one of the three 
churches appointed to receive the ſecular prieſts when 
the monks entered into their places in the church of 
Durham. By being thus made collegiate of a dean ant 
four prebendaries, it was expoſed to be aleniated in thr, 
time of Edward VI: and a ſmall penſion only was 
reſerved out of it to the miniſter, Here were likewiſe, 
charity lands, in ſeveral places, which were partly aſſign- 
ed for the maintenance of the free ſchool. Here are, or 
were, not long ago, ſome remains of an epiſcopal houſe, 
which being rather a burden to the fee, than any conveni- 
ence to the biſhops, has been a long time neglected. 
Darlington is'a poſt town, and a great thoroughfare 
in the road from Berwick to London. It is one of the 
moſt conſiderable places in the north of England, for the 
manufacture of linen, particularly that ſort called Huck- 
aback, uſed for table cloths and napkins, of which. 
reat quantities, ſome ten quarters wide, are ſent to 
ry and other places. There is alſo a finer ſort of 
cloth made here, ſome of fourteen ſhillings a yard. 
The workmen employed in this manufacture earn from 
ten-pence to two ſhillings and ſixpence a day, and wo- 
men and children proportionably. One maſter manufac- - 
turer employs above _w looms, and aſſerts that he could 
eaſily ſet more to work, and employ numerous women 
and children, if the idle part of the poor in the town 
could be perſuaded to turn induſtrious. | 
Here is a weekly market on Monday, and four annual 
fairs, viz. Eaſter Monday, Whitſun-Monday, Monday 
fortnight after Whitſun-Monday, and November the 
twenty-ſecond, for cattle horſes and ſheep. 
At Oxenhall, a hamlet between Darlington and the 
Tees, are three large deep pits full of water, called Hell - 
2 kettles. 
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kettles, and by the common people thought to have no 
bottom. Some ſuppoſe theſe pits ta have been ſunk by 
an earthquake; becauſe, from an ancient book intitled 
the Chronicle of Tinmouth, it appears that on Chriſt- 
mas-day, in the year 1179, the earth at this place roſe 
to a great height above the level, in which ſtate it con- 
tinued till the evening, and then ſinking down with a 
horrid noiſe was ſwallowed up, and left a pit full of 
water, which has continued ever fince, The people 
here have an opinion that theſe pits communicate with 
the river Tees, and with each other, by means of ſub- 
terraneous paſlages. 

This opinion Mr. Camden ſeems to have adopted, 
and as a proof of the fact, he relates, that one Cuthbert 
Tonſtall, a biſhop of Durham, having put a gooſe, 
which he marked for the purpoſe, into one of theſe 
wells, found it again in the river Tees. This ſtory 
however is not now credited, and by a later account of 
the pits it appears, that the depth of the deepeſt is not 
above thirty yards ; the moſt probable opinion ſeems to 
be, that they are old coal pits, rendered uſeleſs by the 
riing of water in them, which is always cold; though 
Mr. Camden ſays it is hot. It is remarkable that the 
pits are always full to the brim, which is upon the 
ſame level with the river Tees, there ſeems therefore to 
be reaſons for believing, that the water in the pits 
is ſupplicd from the river, whether the paſſage of com- 
munication would permit a gooſe to go through it or 
not; nor does this communication make it neceſſary 
that the pits ſhould be deeper than they are. 

Preſebridge, or Preſbrigg, a village upon the Tees, 
weſt of Darlington, is ſuppoſed by Dr. Gibſon to have 
been originally called Pricſt-bridge, either from two 
neighbouring prieſts who built a bridge of ſtone-over the 
river here, inſtead of a wooden bridge which they found 
there, or from ſome prieſts who were appointed to offi- 
ciate in a chapel, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen 
near the bridge. A Roman altar, with a fair inſcrip- 
tion, was dug up here not long ago, and ſeveral urns, 
coins, and antiquities, have been found in this 
neighbourhood. It is generally believed that the Roman 
highway, from Cottarick to Bincheſter, enters the 
county of Durham at this town. | 

Neſham, a village upon the Tees, ſouth-eaſt of Dar- 
lington, and in the road from London to Durham, is 
remarkable for a ford over the river, where the biſhop 
at his firſt coming to take poſſeſſion of the ſee, is met 
by the country gentlemen, and where the lord of the 


' manor of Scockburn, a village ſouth-eaſt of Neſham, 


upon the ſame river, advances into the middle of the 
ſtream, and preſents him with a faulchion, as an emblem 
of his temporal power, which he returns to him again, 
and then proceeds on his way. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is Raby Caſtle, the ſeat 
of the earl of Darlington, ſituated in the midſt of a 
moſt extenſive territory, which gives his lordſhip a very 
fine command around him. The caſtle is a noble maſiy 
building of its kind, uninjured by any modern ſtrokes 
inconſiſtent with the general taſte of the edifice ; but, 
ſimply magnificent, it ſtrikes by its magnitude, and 
that idea of ſtrength and command one naturally annexes 
to the view of vait walls, lofty towers, battlements, and 
the ſurrounding out-works of an old baron's reſidence, 
The building itſelf (beſides the courts) covers an acre 
of land; the ſize may from thence be concluded. The 
ſouth front is very beautiful, the center of it is from a 
deſign of Inigo Jones ; nothing in the Gothic taſte can 
be more elegant than the ſtile and proportion of the 
windows. | 

The rooms are numerous, and more modern in 
their proportion and diſtribution than one would eaſily 
conceive to be poſſible within the walls of ſo antient a 
building; but by means of numerous paſſages and back- 
ſtairs, the apartments are extremely convenient, well 
connected, and at the ſame time perfectly diſtinct : his 
lordſhip has projected ſeveral improvements, which will 
add yet further to the ſpaciouſneſs and convenience of 
the apartments in general. 

The bed-chambers and drefling-rooms are of a good 
ſize and proportion, and ſeveral fo apartments large, 
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and elegantly fitted up. One of the drawing-rooms is 
thirty by twenty; and the adjoining dining- room, fifty- 
one by twenty-one; the windows of both of plate-glaſs, 
and in the ſmalleſt and lighteſt of braſs frames. His 
lordſhip purpoſes enlarging the latter of theſe rooms. 
Near it, there is a rendezvous apartment, ninety feet 
long, thirty-ſix broad, and thirty-ſix high, a proportion 
that pleaſes the eye, at the very firſt entrance; it is 
however to be improved by an addition of thirty feet in 
length, by building, at one end of it, a circular tower, 
in the ſame ſtile as the reſt of the caſtle; by which 
means the ſouth front will be greatly improved, and the 
room will receive not only an additional ſpace, but the 
light at bottom of a (circular bow) window, which it 
wants at preſent. | 

The park and ornamented grounds around the caſtle 
are diſpoſed with very great taſte. The lawns, woods, 
planrations, objects, &c. are remarkably beautiful, 
Entering the lawn from the plantations near the houſe, 
the whole ſweep has a. very fine effect. The dog- 
kennel, a Gothic ornamented building, is ſeen on one 
ſide riſing out of a fine wood, and beautifying the ſcene 
much: upon the hill to the right, the Gothic farm- 
houſe, a ſimple but pleaſing deſign, in a very fine ſitua- 
tion; in front, along the valley, ſeveral clumps. of trees 
are ſcattered, and between them his lordſhip's farm- 
houſe on a riſing hill; a building which greatly orna- 
ments the grounds, This part of the lawn is finely 
incloſed on three fides with thriving plantations. This 
leads into the extended part of the lawn, which is, for 
its extent, the moſt beautiful I have any where ſeen : 
the inequality of the ground is remarkably favourable to 
its beauty; it conſiſts of fine ſweeps of graſs, ſtretching 
away to the right and left, over hills moſt elegantly 
ſpread with plantations on one fide, and preſenting to 
the eye a fine waving uninterrupted ſurface through a 
valley, on the other. It looſes itſelf in ſuch a manner 
among the woods, as to give room for the imagination 
to play, and picture an extent ſuperior to the reality, 
In front, upon a fine riſing hill, is ſituated the farm- 
yard, with a moſt elegant Gothic ſcreen to it. 

From this hill you look back on a very fine ſcene, 
To the left, the whole is bounded by a moſt noble 
range. of planted hanging hills, which extend .to the 
woods in front, ſurrounding the caſtle to the diſtant 
proſpect, in a moſt pictureſque manner: the hollow 
ſcoops of lawn are peculiarly beautiful: to the right, 
it has a noble ſweep through the valley, with a pro- 
digiouſly extenſive proſpect over it to Roſebury- top- 
ping, &c. Nothing can be more beautiful than this 
whole view, which is compoſed of the moſt elegant dil- 
poſition of ground imaginable ; the hanging hills ſpread 
with wood ; the hollow ſcoops of graſs, ſpacious lawns, 
and diſtant proſpect upon the whole fill the eye, and 
pleaſe the imagination. | 

Winding up to the right, and moving along the 
terrace, which is a natural one, but leads through an 
extenſive plantation, the views it commands are very 
fine. You look down upon the farm, and the hill 
upon which it ſtands, which waves through the valley 
in a moſt pleaſing manner; throwing your eye more in 
ſront, you catch a lake breaking upon the view in 
irregular ſheets of water, juſt over the tops of the lower 
woods; the effect moſt truly pictureſque, Upon the 
right, the whole valley is commanded, and the market 
town of Staindrop well fituated among incloſures and 
ſtraggling trees, | 

1 the proſpect varies, a fine ſweep of cul- 
tivated hill is ſeen upon the left, and the Gothic farm- 
houſe, ornamenting all the ſurrounding grounds : de- 
ſcending into the vale, you catch the town and church 
of Staindrop, moſt pictureſquely, among the trees. 
Further down, from among the ſloping woods, through 
which the riding leads, the caſtle is ſeen riſing moſt 
nobly, from a fore ground of wood, in a ſtile truly 

nificent. 

aving viſited all the places worth ſurveying in the 
neighbourhood of Darlington, we proceed to Bernard 
Calle, which takes its name from Barnard Baliol, great 


grandfather to John Baliol, king of Scotland, who 
: I erected 
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erected a caſtle here, and built the town. It lies on 
the north ſide of the river Tees, at the diſtance of 5 
hundred and fifty three miles from London, and con- 
ſiſts chiefly of one handſome ſtreet, with lanes branch- 
ing from it. In the reign of Edward IV. the duke of 
Gloceſter, afterwards Richard III. erected a college here 
for a dean and canons ; and in the ſame reign an hoſpi- 
tal was founded for a maſter and three-poor women 
The manufactures of this town are ſtockings, bridles, 
reins and belts ; and it is famous for the beſt white bread 
in all the country. | 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday, and four an- 
nual fairs, viz. Eaſter Monday, Wedneſday in Whit- 
ſun- week, St. James's day, and July the twenty-fifth, 
for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 

At Winſton, a village upon the Tees, about four 
miles eaſt of Barnard-caftle, are ſeen the remains of a 
Roman highway, which may be traced from Bincheſter 
to Cattarick, a village near Richmond; a conſiderable 
borough town of Yorkſhire. 


At Staindrop, a ſmall town, five or fix miles north- 


eaſt of Barnard-caſtle, Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmore- | 


land, in the time of Henry IV. founded a college for a 
maſter or warden, ſix prieſts, fix clerks, ſix decayed 
gentlemen, fix poor officers, and other poor men, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed at the diſſolu- 
tion with the yearly revenues of one hundred and ſeventy 
pounds, four ſhillings and fix-pence in the whole; and 
one hundred and twenty-ſix pounds, five ſhillings and 
ten-pence clear. | | 

Marwood, the next place we viſited; is a ſmall town 


on the river Tees, at the diſtance of two hundred and 


fifty-five miles from London. It has nothing of note 
but a ſtocking manufactory, and a park, which reaches 
from this town to Barnard-caſtle. Here is a ſmall market 
on Wedneſday, but no annual fair. 

We now directed our way to the northern parts of 
the county, in order to viſit Sunderland, and in our 
way were amuſed with many delightful proſpects, and 
took the advantage of viewing the beautiful ſeat of —— 
Carr, Efq. at Cocken. ; 
This ſeat has the advantage of a fine river, in ſome 
places very rapid, and in others, calm and ſmooth ; it 
takes a very fine waving courſe through the grounds, 
and has the noble advantage of a various ſhore, in-ſome 
places compoſed of. noble recks, in others of hanging 
woods, and alſo of cultivated incloſures. Art has 
judiciouſly aimed at nothing more than enabling 
the ſpectator to view theſe beauties to the beſt advan- 
tage. | 
Ehe firſt point to which we were conducted, is a ſeat 
in a ſmall circular plot, among the wood, north of the 
houſe, from which Cheſter ſteeple is caught in a very 
pictureſque manner, between two projecting hills of 
wood. The ſpot is on the brink of a precipice, at the 
bottom of which the river bends very finely. The 
country is in general wild and uncultivated, but to the 
left is a hill of wood, which varies the ſcene. 

Winding a little to the left, the walk leads to the 
dairy, from which, though very near the feat juſt de- 
ſcribed, the view is at once quite different. The coun- 
try is now cultivated, the river divides, and you com- 
mand it both ways. To the right is a very fine ſcar of 
rock, nobly crowned with pendent wood. 

You are next conducted down the hill, and purſue 
the walk around a fine large meadow upon the banks of 
the river; it then enters a wood under a moſt romantic 
wall of rock; the welk (a terrace on the edge of the 
river) is totally the work of art, being cut out of the 
rock with much difficulty, and at a great expence. The 
romantic ſcenery of theſe rocks is exceedingly fine, for 
oaks, elms, and other trees grow out of every cleft to a 
great height, and hanging over your head, almoſt threa- 
ten you ag. you move. The wild imagination of Salya- 
tor has ſcarcely pictured any thing more ſtriking, or in 
a more ſpirited ſtile than this variety of wood, breaking 
forth from the craggy clefts and chaſms of theſe noble 
rocks. 
romantic and pictuteſque. The river aids the general 


This intermixture of rock and wood is truly | 
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effect, by the rapidity of its current; for raging over 
rocks and ftones, the roar is in uniſon with its ſhore; 
and all 3 tend ſtrongly to impreſs upon the mind 
an idea of awe and terror. | IR 

Advancing through this noble ſcene; the walk leads 
through a graſs dale, the rocks are loſt, and the whole 
ſcene varied. On one fide the river is a hill covered 
with word; and you view the other through a tall ſcat- 
tered hedge in a moſt pleaſing manner; it is a projecting 
rock, with a fine ſcattering of ſhrubby wood beautifully 
variegated. Here you ſhould turn and view the rocks 
you have left; the ſun ſhining on them gives their re- 
flection, in the ſmooth parts of the river, in a ſtile very 
pictureſque. N 85 

Still advancing; you catch in front among the wood 
a ruin on the banks of the river; half covered with ivy; 
and backed nobly with wood ; the river rapid and ro- 
mantic, under a new wall of formidable rocks. Juſt 
before you come to the abbey, you may remark an old 
oak, ſo connected with rock, that one may almoſt call 
it half wood and half ſtone. | 

Oppoſite the abbey the rocks give a fine curve, and 
under them the river and terrace wind in tHe moſt beau- 
tiful manner. It is here quite an amphitheatre of wood 
and rock ; wild, romantic, and ſublime; 

Seating yourſelf on a bench upon the little hill undet 
the rock with an elm in front, the view is very ſtriking. 
To the right the wall of rocks preſents its bold front, 
the river loſing itſelf under them, and the oppoſite ſteep 
of wood, in the moſt beautiful manner. To the left a 
fine wave of wobdy bill; the river, rapid in its coùrſe, 
fills your ear with the ſound of its current. 

Coming to the turn of the walk, the proſpect back 
upon the rocks is prodigiouſly fine. They are ſeen as it 
were in perſpeCtive, and their tops; all crowned with 
oaks, have a noble effect. 2 

Winding up to the alcove on the hill to the right, 
you ſee a prodigious fine range of ſteep woods, hanging 
over broken rotks, in a ſtile peculiarly noble. At a diſ- 
tance you catch a ſcar of rock quite emboſomed in a 
thick wood. The river winds through the valley be- 
neath, and breaking into ſeveral diftinct ſheets of water, 
throw a beautiful variety over this romantic ſcene ; it 
loſes itſelf to the left under another ſweep of fine hang- 
ing woods. You look down upon the ruined abbey, on 
the oppoſite banks of the river, in a hollow, beautifully 
pictureſque. Above it, riſes in front a fine waving hill 
cut into incloſures; and over all, an extenſive diſtant 
proſpect. Upon the' whole, the view is truly beau- 
tiful. 

From hence, eroſſing a few incloſures to come again 
into the-ornamented grounds, the path you enter winds 
on the brink of a woody precipice, upon which you look 
in a very romantic pleaſing manner, It leads down to 
the river (here a ſmooth and gentle current) _ 2 
wild rugged way, and there brings you to another ſhore 
of pendent, craggy, broken rock, fringed with wood, 
in a. pictureſque manner. In one place, almoſt under 
the dairy, it bulges forth in a vaſt projecting body, al- 
moſt threatening to thunder into the river, and obſtruct 
every drop of its ſtream. A noble ſcene, The walk 
takes a winding courſe through a thick wood, to the 
terrace in front of the houſe, from which the view is to- 
tally different from any of the — it looks down 
upon a deep winding valley, quite filled with wood: a 
fine bending hollow—The noiſe of the river at bottom 
raging over the rocks is heard, but no where ſeen; nar 
can any thing be more romantic than this effect: for 
looking down into the hollow, without —_— the 
water, the imagination at once takes fire, and pictures 
a horrible depth of precipice, far beyond the truth; 
but in which it is ſomewhat affiſted, by the thickneſs 
of the wood breaking the line of ſound. ; 

Upon the whole, Cocken has reccived noble gifts 
from nature, and the aſſiſtance ſhe has had from art has 
been the work of an elegant fancy, conducted by as 
correct a taſte, 

In the houſe are ſeveral pictures, which pleaſe the 
lovers of that noble art. | 

X x- Treviſan 
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Treviſane, Lot and his daughters. The colouring is 
| ſtrong, and the expreſſion ſpirited ; nor is it 
wanting in the effect of the clear obſcure. 
Rape of Proſerpine. The colouring not 
Diana and Endymion. Good. 
Acis and Galatea. Expreflive attitudes. 
Venus attiring. Happily delicate and 


expreflive z the roundneſs of the limbs and 


tte beauty of the naked are ftriking : the 
| preſſure of her hand on her boſom is fine; 
and his want of attention characteriſtic of 
ſuch a ſituation. It is a copy from Guido. 
Bacehus and Ariadne. The attitude is 
very well caught; the colouring, and the 
naked of Ariadne's body, are pleaſing. 
Jupiter; and Juno in the 
Venus. Her attitude is elegant, and the 
whole beautiful. 
Hercules and Omphale. The colours, 
naked, and attitude good. 


Vivuiano. Architecture in perſpective, two pieces. 

Very fine, brilliant, and ſpirited. © 

Treviſana. r of the late Mr. Carr, nobly ſpi- 
rited. | 
School-miſtreſs in her ſchool. Fine ex- 


Unkrown. - 
preſſion; the girls and boy are very well 
done; the girl reading and the other knit- 
ting very natural. 
" 4 +1. + -fpiritedan the piece. 
An old man feeding 


to proceed from no viſible ſource. 


us of 


The miſtreſs the lt 


his family with cheſt- 
nuts. Very fine, ſpirited, - and natural. 
The minute expreſſion is ſtrong : But the 


diffuſion of light appears to be unnatural, 
| has been introduce 
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three miles .from London, and is both a borough and 
ſea port; but how it is governed does not appear. Here 
is a very fine church, the principal architect in the 
building of which, was one of the reQtors of it, the re- 
verend and: worthy Mr. Daniel Newcome, who likewiſe 
ſpent the greateſt part. of his income in beautifying and 
adorning it. He began his improvements by building a 
dome, adjoining to the eaſt end, into which he removed 
the altar, placing it under a canopy of inlaid work, ſup- 
ported in front by two fluted pillars of the Corinthian 
order, with proper capitals; but this gentleman died 
before his good intentions were compleated. The port 
of Sunderland was formerly fo very ſhallow, that all the 
ſhips were obliged to take in their loading in the open 
road, which was ſometimes. very dangerous to the keel. 
men or lightermen who brought the coals down to the 
ſhips ; the ſhips therefore which load here were generally 
ſmaller than thoſe in the neighbouring ports, but as 
they rede in the open ſea they were ready to ſail as ſoon 
as they had taken in their loading; a very conſiderable 
advantage: for they have been | a to ſail, to de- 
liver their coals at, London, to beat up againſt the wind 
in their return, and to get back before the ſhips at 
Shields (a conſiderable port at the mouth of the Tine) 
which were loaded before them, had been able to get 
over the bar: but this inconvenience has been lately in 
a great meaſure removed, 

Thoſe who are delighted with ſea-proſpeAs, may here 
ſee twenty or thirty fail of ſhips coming in with a flow- 
ing tide from the coaſting and foreign ports, fifteen or 
twenty going out on their reſpective voyages, and thirty 
or forty fail at anchor in the road, taking in their car- 
goes A bathing-houſe, like thoſe at Scarborough, has 

n erected here, and a taſte for politeneſs and elegance 
into the town. Here is a very tine 


Ditto. Two fruit pieces. Very fine. pier, which affords a pleaſant walk, as well as ſhelter 
Ditto. Two pieces of dead game. Natural. for the ſhips, and is ſaid to have coſt about nineteen 
Ditto. Two heads. Fine. thouſand pounds. They have alſo deepened the ſouth 
Ditto. Landſcape; a cavern. Fine and bril- | channel, by taking up part of the rock, nt 
liant. 1 WED, So great is the trade of Sunderland, that in 1959, 
Ditto, A philoſopher reproving his copyer. Very | there belonged to this port alone about one hundred and 
mine and natural; the airs of the heads | ninety ſhips, which are chiefly loaded with coals, the 
well preſerved, and the hands excellently | ſtaple commodity of the place, and the produce of the 
: | done. A copy. adjacent country, whence many people are employed, 
Ditto. Three ſmall landſcapes. Good. and great ſums brought in. In the ſummer ſeaſon, there 
Ditto. A large landſcape; rocks and water. Very | are t ten thouſand tons of lime and lime-ſtone car- 
| fine. Ide cattle and figures excellent; | ried from this river in ſmall loops of about twenty or 
. minutely done. | | | | thirty tons. It is ſaid that there were loaded at this 
Ditto. Ditto of rocks, with a ſtraggling branch | port in 1748, 2497 ſail of ſhips ; and there were loaded 
with the light behind it. Fine and ſpi- at the port of Sunderland, in the year 1752, beſides the 
Rs rited. 4 " ſmall 4 already mentioned, ä | | 
Dis. Three ditto in a dark ſtile. The light is | | 
„well done, and much ſpirit in the piece. | Corfters T. Ports Total 
R = 7 ner ee lee ug — 4 | Lady-day 36 15 3585 
& C6941 43 fine. ; ve eeping, | „ Midſum. 1303 6 1367 
dl — a hid $294 | FEY In che quarter endipg 47 Michael. 1275 | 65 | — 
Ditto. To ditto, ſomething in the ſtile of Zuc- Chriſtm. 480 29 509 
e arelli,” Brilliant and pleaſing. | — — — 
Dios. A ditto, rocks, with a trunk of a tree in 344. 173 3597 
1 122 water. The rocks fine; and the water | 
_ A Dar -w... | | This account is exactly tranſcribed from the cuſtom- 
# - ©. Ditto; '- © Two ditto in round. The cattle, the | houſe'books of that year, and many of theſe ſhips were 
Attitudes of the figures, the architecture and | from one hundred to five hundred tons burthen. The 
: 


amount of the duties of goods exported and imported, 
from and to foreign parts, communibus annis, is about 
ten thouſand pounds. And as it is computed, that 
about two hundred and ſixty thouſand Wincheſter chal- 
drons of coals are carried coaſtways, whereon there is a 
duty of ſive ſhillings a chaldron on delivery, amounting 
to ſixty-five thouſand pounds; the whole revenue ariſing 
to the crown from the imports, exports, and produce of 
Sunderland, may be reckoned about ſeventy-five thou- 
according to ſome writers, has been thus called from | fand pounds, per annum; ſo that poſſibly, with reſpect 
Its ſituation at the mouth of the river Were, which, to- to the duty ariſing from it, it may be the ſixth, or at 
gether with the ſea, almoft'furrounds it, rendering it a | leaſt the ſeventh port in the kingdom. 

-penjnſula, or a picce of- land almoſt ſundered from the | This town has a weekly market on Friday, but no 
continent; others with more probability, think the nate | annual fair. LENS DIS 227919 \ 

aderived from the Saxon word Sonderland, which ſigni-“ Weremouth, called alſo Monk Weremouth, a town 
fies a particular precinct, with privileges of its own. It | ſituated on the north bank, at the mouth of the Were, 


is a populous well built town, two hundred and fixty--! oppoſite to Sunderland, was given by king _— 
2 | abbo 


tte trees, all have merit. + 
Dio. Large landſcape. It is in a dark ſtile, but 
Cu 1 good * LIN $9 i= | 
| Salvator Roja. A water fall. Spirited and alive. 
q Ancther z rocks arid wood: Good; but 
does not appear to me to equal the firſt. 
Feu. Large landſcape. In a fine but gloomy 


| tile. nnn 
From Cocken we p ded to Sunderland, which, 
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abbot Benedi& Biſcopius, who founded a monaſtery 
here, which he. dedicated. to St. Peter. It ſuffered in 
the Daniſh wars, and was burnt down in an inroad 
made by Malcolm, king of Scotland, in the year 1070; 
it was afterwards began to be rebuilt by Walcher, biſhop 
of Durham; but his ſucceſſor, William de Carilepho, 
about the year * moſt of the monks. to 
Dutham ; to which Weremouth became a cell for three 
or fout Benedictine monks. It was valued upon the diſ- 
ſolution at twenty - ive pounds, eight ſhillings and 
ſour pence, per annum. % iet 50 112 

A woman at this town being ſafely delivered of 
a fine boy, was, ſeven weeks afterwards, on the 
nineteenth of April, 1744, taken ill while ſhe was 
employed in her houſchould affairs, and brought to 
ded of another boy, who was a fine child and likely 
to live. 11 41 334 1180 76. 

Near this town is a very elegant feat called Hylton- 
caſtle, of which we have given a perſpective view. 
belongs to the ancient family of the Hylton's; and 
is ſtil] preſerved the title of the biſhop's barons. 
About fix miles to the north of Weremouth, lie 
South-Shields, or Sheales in this. county, ſo called to 
diſtinguiſh it from North Shields in Northumberland, 
and becauſe it lies on the ſouth ſide of the mouth of the 
river Tine, as the other does on the north fide. This 
place is of great note for its ſalt works, here being above 
two hundred pans uſed for boiling ſea water inte ſalt, of 
which ſo vaſt a quantity is made here, as not only fur- 
niſhes the city of London, but all the towns on or near 
the coaſt between this place and that city, and upon the 
navigable - rivers that come into the ſea on that ſide; 
likewiſe all the counties, which are furniſned by the 
navigation of the Thames, and the meadows to the 
weſt and ſouth of London. It is ſaid that in theſe works 
they conſume near one hundred thouſand chaldrons of 
coals every year ; the truth of this is ſufficiently confirm- 
ed by the vaſt mountains of aſhes which are raiſed near 
the works, and which they have no other way to diſpoſe 
of. This place is principally inhabited by the people 
employed in theſe works ; there are, however, ſeveral 
ſubſtantial maſters of ſhips, who make this the place of 
their reſidence ; but even theſe are chiefly concerned in 
the ſalt-works, and likewiſe in the coal trade; this, as 
well as North-Shields being the ſtation. for moſt of the 
Newfoundland coal fleet, till the coals are brought down 
from Newcaſtle in barges and lighters. There are ſe- 
veral glaſs-houſes alſo along the Tine, and one in par- 
ticular on the river Were, the workmen of which are 
foreigners ; but there is no certainty from whence they 
come : it is, however, believed that they are Normans, 
and that their anceſtors were removed hither from Stur- 
— 4 in the reign of Edward VI. or queen Eliza- 

th, | 

Some years ago was dug up at this place a large 
Roman aliar, of an entire coarſe rag ſtone, four feet 
high ;. the front of it had an inſcription, which, by 
what remains of it, we have reaſon to believe ſhould be 
read thus: Drs DeasvsqQ; MaTrIBvs PRO SALVTE! 
M. AvREL1t ANTONINI AVGVSTI IMPERATORIS — 
Voruu SoLvit LUBENS MERTIO OR REbiTum. On 
the backſide of this altar was engraved in bas relievo a 
flower pot; on one fide was a cutting knife, and the 
ax uſed in ſacrifice, in bas relievo; and on the other fide 
was an ewer and ladle. It is ſuppoſed that this altar 
was erected upon Caracalla's return from his expedition 
againſt the Scots. 

Near Whitborn-Leſard, a ſmall town on the ſhore to 
the ſouth of South-Sheales, upon the banks of the river 
Tine, near its mouth, a great number of copper coins 
were dug up ſome years ago, moſt of them of Conſtan- 
tine, with the ſun on the reverſe, and the words SOLI 
INVICTO COMITI. Two were of the emperor of 

icinius; two of Maximianus, and one of Maxentius, 
having a triumphal arch on the reverſe, and the words 
CONSERVATORI URBIS. ; 

Ebcheſter, a town lying north-weſt of Cheſter in the 

treet, upon a ſmall river called the Darwent, which 
runs into the Tine, derives its name from Ebba, a 
Saxon faint, the daughter of Ethelfrid, king of Nor- | 
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were, diſcovered; not many years. ago, the tracgs of a 
Roman | ſtation, about. two hundred yards ſquare, with 
large ſuburbs, where a variety of ancient remains have 


been dug up, among which was an altar and an urn, 
with a little cup in it. 


thumberland:; ha lived here-abgut the year 620. * 


In the = 1286, Anthony Beck, . who was then 
biſhop of Durham, made the church, which had been 
left at Cheſter in the Street, by the monks of Lindisfern, 
when they were removed to Durham, collegiate, conſiſt- 
ing of a dean, ſeven prebendaries, five chaplains, three 
deacons, and other miniſters, .; The vicarage, and pre- 
bends of this church wete valued, upon the diſſolution, 
at ſeventy-ſeven pounds, twelve ſhillings and eight 
pence, annum. „ ge N : 
St, Ebba built a. monaſtery at Ebcheſter, before the 
— bo, which was afterwards deſtroyed dy the 
anes, Horſley ſuppoſes Ebcheſter to be the Vindo- 
mora of the Romans; that the church, with part of 
the town, ſtand within the old ſtation, the ramparts of 
which are fill viſible, and that a military way paſſes by 
this town to Corbridge, and ſo to Scotland. 2 
The inhabitants afirm, that there haye been two or 
three laads of burnt aſhes found here, with ſome large 
bones and teeth, In the year 1728, a countryman, who 
was. ploughing within a mile of this ſtation, fixed his 
plough upon ſomething which he could not move; and 
upon opening the earth diſcovered an oblong ſquare ſtone, 
which, with more aſſiſtance, he took up. Under. it was 
found a cavity compoſed of fix erect ſtones, with the 
interſtices walled up ; and within it an urn about eight 
inches high. About a Roman mile and a half to the 
ſouth, was alſo diſeaneted the foundation of a. ſquare 
watch tower, fix: gt eight yards to the welt of the 
military way. | ; 
Gateſhead, lying on the ſouth ſide of the Tine, is as. 
it were the ſuburb of Newcaſtle, in Northumberland, 
from which it is divided by the river only ; and over that 
there is a ſtately ſtone bridge, with an iron gate in the 
middle of it, having the arms of the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham upon the eaſt, and thoſe of Newcaſtle upon the 
welt fide, and ſerving as the boundary between the 
county of Durham and*that of 6 This 
town, in time of the Romans, was called Gabroſentum, 
a name derived from two Britiſh words, Gaffr, a goat, 
and Pen, a head; the Saxons alſo called it Laexyrheved, 
and the ancient hiſtorians Capræ Caput, i. e. Goat's head, 
a name which Mr, Camden ſuppoſes it to have derived 
from ſome neighbouring inn, known by the ſign of a 
goat's head. When king Edward VI. ſuppreſſed the 
| biſhopric of Durham, he annexed this place to the town 
of Newcaſtle ; but queen Mary ſoon after reſtored it to 
the church. It is thought to have been built before 
Newcaſtle, which yet is very ancient, and to have been 
a- frontier garriſon againſt the Scots and Pits. In the 
time of the Romans it was defended by the ſecond co- 


' 


hort of the Thraces. 

Here was anciently a monaſtery, of which nothin 
more is known than that Uttan was abbot of it before 
the year 653. 

In the reign of king Henry III. here was alſo an hoſ- 
pital dedicated to the Holy Trinity, for a chaplain and 
three poor men. Here likewiſe was an hoſpital for four 
chaplains, founded by Nicholas de Turneham, biſhop of 
Durham, about the year 1247, and dedicated to St. 
Edmund, the biſhop. It was granted, with all the 
lands belonging to it, in the twenty-ſeventh year of the 
reign of king thy VI. to the prioreſs and nuns of St. 
Bartholomew, in Newcaſtle, and was valued, upon the 
diflolution at five pounds, nine ſhillings and four-pence, 
per annum. 

Jarro, Yarro, or Girwy, a village near the mouth of 
the Tine, is remarkable for having been the birth-place 
of Venerable Bede. In this place he alſo died, and was 
buried in the year 734, and his body continued here till 
it was removed to Durham. 

The church of this town was founded by king 
Egfrid, as appears by the following inſcription on 
the church wall: DEDICATIO BASILICAE. SCI. 
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REG. CEOLFRIDI ABB. EIVSDEMQ; EC- is ſituated, is a ſand extending about a quarter of a mile 
CLES. DO AVCTORE CONDITORIS ANNO | from the ſhore, aud ſprinkled with rocks. 


IIII. bat the XVI. in this inſcription ſhould be XV. 


This ſand extends along the ſhore in the ſame manner 


becauſe king Egfrid reigned no more than fifteen | to Sunderland, the largeit ſeaport in this county. The 


ſands extend to a greater diſtance at the mouth of Sun- 


years. Y 

A monaſtery was founded about the year 684; by king | derland harbour, which is now greatly frequented ſince 
Egfrid. It was dedicated to St. Paul, and appropriated | the new pier has been erected. Formerly the ſhips took 
to monks of the fame order, under the ſame abbot as | in the coals in the road, the bar at the mouth of the 
that of Weremouth; and like that alſo become at laſt a | harbour being then almoſt dry at low water: 


cell to Durham.” It was valued at the diſſolution at 


The rocks are ſcattered ail along the ſhore from Sun- 


thirty eight pounds, fourteen ſhillings and four-pence, | derland to the mouth of the Tyne, eſpecially off Suter- 


The rivers Tees and Were in this county are with- 
out doubt the Touaſis, and Vedra of Ptolemy ; the |. 


point, where the ledge extends to near a mile from the 


There are few curious plants in this county, which 


river Were is alſo the fame which Bede calls Wirus. are not to be found elſewhere ; however, there are four 


taken notice of, namely, The wild northern cherry, 


REMARKS on the S A- col of Durbam, + | with ſmall late ripe fruit, Ceroſus ſylvetris ſeptentrionalis. 


Growing on the banks of the Tees, near Bernard caſtle. 


The coaſt of Durham is in | high Jad; border- !! Red currants, Ribes vulgaris fructu rubro, in the 
od with rocks and fand, ing to ſome diſtance from | woods, both in the biſhopric of Durham, and in the 
the ſhore; A little to the northward of the mouth of | northern. parts of Yorkſhire and Weſtmoreland. | 


the Tees, which ſeparates this county from Yorkſhire, 


Shrub cinquefoil, - Pentaphyllbides frucbicgſa, in ſeveral 


is Hartlepool, of which an account has already been | places in this county: 


ven. About a mile and a half to the ſouthward: of 
e town is the road where ſhips come to an anchor in 


uphthalmum vulgare, Ger. Found 


Common ox eye, B 
» not far from Sugburn 


on a bank near the river Tees 


three, four, ſive and fix fathom water, and ride very | in this biſhopric. 


ſecurely in all winds between the north and weſt. There 
is very little water in the pier at low water, but ſuffi- 
cient depth at high water for colliers, and other coaſt- | 
ing veſſels, which there lie ſafe in all winds. - About three 


- Mzmzzrs of PARLIAMENT for this County. 
Durham ſends eight members to parliament, two 


| of a mile to the northward of the pier is the old | knights of the ſhire for the county, two burgeſſes for 
harbour, where there is more water than in the pier; the town 


but the channel is too narrow for ſhips to enter. All 
round the promontory on which the town of Hartlepool | 
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NORTH U M 


F HIs ſhire was formerly uſed in a much greater 
latitude and extent than it is at preſent; compre- 
heading all thoſe counties, which, according to the im- 
port and e the word, lay beyond, or on the 
north ſide of the Humber, and included Yorkſhire, Dur- 
ham, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, as 
well as this ſhire. 


Northumberland, as now circumſcribed, is, divided, | 
from Durham on the ſouth, by the rivers Derwent and | 


Tyne, from Scotland on the north, and weſt. by the river 
Tweed, the Cheviot-hills, and other mountains; it is 
bounded by part of Cumberland on the ſouth-weſt, and 
by the German ocean on the eaft; Its general form is 
that of a triangle, the ſides of which are unequal. It 
meaſures from north to ſouth about fifty miles, from 
eaſt to welt forty miles, and is one hundred and fifty 
miles in circumference. | 

'T his, with ſome of the adjoining counties in Scotland, 
was in the time of the Romans. inhabited by the Ottadini, 
or Ottatini, a people ſuppoſed to have been ſo called 
from their ſituation upon, or beyond the river Tyne; 
as the ancient Britons called the country on the weſt of 
the river Conway, in the county of Caernarvon, in 
Wales, by the name of Uch-Conway, and the county 
on the weſt ſide of the river Gyrrow, in Denbighſhire, 
by the name of Uch-Gyrrow,' and named ſeveral other 
particular diſtricts, from the river or mountain beyond 
which, with reſpect to them, ſuch diſtricts were ſituated, 
it is probable that they gave the name Uch-Tin to the 
country bordering upon or beyond the Tyne; and that 
from the Britiſh name Uch-Tin, or Uch-Dyn, the 
Romans formed Ottatini, or Ottadini. 

But as it appears that. theſe Britens, who in the time 
of the Romans dwlet near the Picts-Wall, of which an 
account will be given in the deſcription of Cumberland, 
were all known by the general name of Mzatz, and it 
is thought that the Ottadini were a tribe or diviſion of 
the Mæatæ; ſome have conjectured, that inſtead of 
Mæatæ we ſhould read Næatæ, which name might 
be derived. from Naid, or Nawd, a word that in the 
ancient Britiſh language means a defence, or ſecurity, 
as the wall upon which they bordered might be termed + 
be that as it may, the Mæatæ were undoubtedly the 
people, who in that memorable revolt of the Britons 
againſt the Romans, in which the Caledonians were 
brought into the confederacy, firſt took up arms. 

| Theſe people being uneaſy under the Roman govern- 
ment, conſpired with the Caledonians, in the reign of 
the emperor Severus, and threw off the yoke, which ſo 
enraged the prince, that having aſſembled his army in 
order to reduce them, he had the cruelty to order his 
ſoldiers to give them no quarter; but his death pre- 
vented the execution of this inhuman command, and the 
Britons were left maſters of this wr, 'till Theo- 
doſius, ſome time after landing in England, recovered it 
out of their hands. 214 

After the Romans had withdrawn their forces, the 
Britons, who had been exhauſted by the braveſt of their 
youth being ſent abroad to fight the battles of the Ro- 
mans, were obliged to call in the Saxons to aſſiſt them 
againſt the Scots and Picts; but when the Saxons had 
vanquiſhed their enemies, they ſettled. here themſelves, 
and divided the ſouth part of the iſland into ſeven king- 
doms, of which Northumberland was one of the chief. 
It was firſt brought under the Saxon yoke by Offa, the 
brother of Hengiſt, and his ſon Jebuſa. 

This county lying on the borders of Scotland, whoſe 
inhabitants often made inroads into it, partly for con- 
queſt, and partly for pillage, it was at length found ne- 
62 
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ceſſary to conſtitute particular governors to guard and 
defend the borders, and theſe were called 3 the 


Eaſt, Weſt, and Middle Marches. At the ſame time 


every man poſſeſſed of great wealth, found himſelf 
obliged to provide a calle for his own ſafety and 


defence. , * 
1 . 


This county is extremely well watered with fine rivers, 
the chief of which are the Tweed, the North and South 
Tyne, the Coquet, and the Read, The Tweed riſes in 
Scotland, and running north-eaſt, is joined by the Bo- 
bent, the Bramiſh, the Till, and other ſmaller ſtreams; 


it parts England from Scotland, and flows into the 


German ſea at Berwick, The South Tyne riſes near 
Alſton- Moor in the north-eaft part of Cumberland, and 


running north-weſt to Featherſton-Haugh, near Halt- 


weſel, there forms an angle, bending its courſe north- 
eaſtward, and being joined by two ſmall rivers, called 
the Eaſt and Weſt Alon, joins the North Tyne near 
Hexham. The North Tyne, which is much the-moſt 
conſiderable, riſes in a mountain called Tyne-head, on 
the borders of Scotland, and flowing ſouth-eaſt, re- 
ceives a ſmall river, called the Shele ; then continuing 
the ſame courſe, is joined by a conſiderable ſtream, 
called the Read ; and having received the South Tyne, 
paſſes by Newcaſtle, and diſcharges itſelf into the Ger- 
man ocean below Tinmouth, 

The Coquet riſes on the borders of Scotland, a little 
to the north of the ſouree of the Read, and running eaſt- 
ward is joined by ſeveral ſtreams, paſſes by Rothbury, 
and falls into the German ocean at Warkworth. 

The Read riſes on a mountain, called Readſquire, and 
at its ſource is a conſiderable river ; and after having run 
a conſiderable diſtance ſouth-eaſt, in which courſe it 
receives many other ſtreams, it falls into the north Tyne 
near Billingham, - 


Remarks on the INLand NAviGaTION of 
Northumberland, 


The only river navigable in this county, except near 
their mouths, is the Tyne, in which barges paſs up to 
Hexham, near twenty miles from” the mouth of the 
Tyne; and boats might paſs much higher with a little 
aſſiſtance from art. | 

The Tweed, which ſeparates England from Scot- 
land, is navigable a confiderable diftance from its mouth; 
but moſt of the places by which it flows are ſituated in 
Scotland. 

The mouths of ſeveral of the other rivers are navi- 
gable. The Wentſbeck, on which the town of Mor- 
peth is ſituated, will admit ſmall veſſels, and might eaſily 
be made navigable to that town, 

The Coquet has alſo a conſiderable depth of water at 
its mouth; but there being no town of conſequence on 
its banks, the navigation of it has been neglected. 

The ſmall river Alne, on which the town of Alnwick 
is ſituated, might alſo be rendered navigable to that 
town, at a ſmall expence; but has been hitherto neg- 
lected. 

We ſhall conſider the navigation of the mouths of 
theſe rivers, in our remarks on the ſea-coaſts of Nor 
thumberland, | 


Aix, Sol, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of Northumberland is not ſo cold as might 
be imagined from * being ſituated ſo far to the north — 


* 
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for as it lies between the German and Iriſh ſeas, in the 
narroweſt part of England, it has the advantage of being 
warmed by the ſea vapours, and hence the ſnow ſeldom 
lies long, except in the moſt northern parts, and on the 
tops of all the high mountains; the air likewiſe is more 
ſalubrious than might be expected in a country border- 
ing on the ſea, as appears by the ſtrength, robuſt health 
and longevity of the inhabitants. This advantage is at- 
tributed to td ſoit-orf the coaſts, which being ſmdy and 
rocky, emit no fucly noxious vapours 2s thoſe which 
— rife from mud and ou2e. . 
Tue ſoit, as in other places, is different in different 
Along the banks of the rivers, particularly the 
yne, there are large and rich meadows, and the land 
on the ſea coaſt, where it is well cultivated, yields great 
plenty of wheat and other grain. 8 HOT 
Fhis e particularly the weſtern parts, are rough 
and mountainous, but yield graſs for the feeding of 
„ On the tops of ſome of theſe mountains, eſpe- 
cially on thoſe in North Kindale and Neadſdale, there 
are b which it is dangerous for horfemen to ride 
over, yer the inhabitants have the art of bringing up 


their horſes to croſs them without danger, on which-ac- | 


count they are uſually called Bog-trotters. 25: 
-*'Fte rivers here afford great plenty of fiſh, particularly 
trout and ſalmon. The Tweed in particular is fo re- 
markable for the ſalmot fiſhery, that they frequently take 
eat numbers at one draught, and they are ſo cheap, 
that a large ſalmon may be frequently purchaſed for a 
ſhilling, which is of great advant 

s. However, this extraordinary plenty makes 
them ſo cloyed with this fine fiſh; that the ſervants 
when they are hired, uſually ba 


be obliged to cat of it more than on certain days in the | 
on the above 
. farm | 
out to fiſhermen, who dry the greateſt part of the ſalmon | 
ty, and export | 


week. The lords of the manors bordering 
rivers, have the property of the fiſhery, which th 


ar catch, -pickle a conſiderable quanti 
both the dried and pickled beyond fea, 
The eoal-pits in this county-are extremely famous. 
It is called ſea - coal, from its being brought by ſea to 
moſt of the maritime parts of Great Britain, as well as 
to France, Flanders, and other countries: the trade of 
this county, in coals, is therefore exceeding great, 
London alone conſuming upwards of eight hundred 
thouſand chaldrons in cne year; but as this coal is dug 
from pits, it is as properly pit - o as any other. Here 
are alſo mines of lead and copper, and the mountains 
produce great plenty of timber. r h 
As the heathy and mountainous parts, as we have 
before obſerved, afford good paſture for the ſheep ; the 
ſhepherds live in ſmall Huts called Sheals, 'or Shealings, 
md keep their flocks abroad altnoſt all the fummer. 
Theſe mountains were formerly of t advantage to 
England, by defending that part of the country from the 
invaſhons of the Scots, and they now ſhelter the more 
fruitful 
* winds; 


- | ReMaAnxs on the HusBANDRY of this County. 


The foil, about Gosford, about a mile from New- 
caſtle, is partly loamy, partly ſandy, and ſome clay; 
the rent, * an average, is about twenty ſhillings an 
acre, and the farms from fifty to four hundred pounds a 
Their courſes of 
1. Fallow, 
2. Wheat, 

3. Oats or Beans. | | 
For wheat they plough five times, fow two buſhels 
about Michaelmas, and reap, upon an average, ten or 
twelve thrave, each thrave two ftooks, or ſix 
that is fixteen buſhels and an half. For barley they 
plough on ſtubble three times, after turneps twice, and 
on à fallow five times; ſow two buſhels and an half in 
April, and reap-fifteen-thraves, at two buſhels, or thirty 
wuthels. For oats they give but one ploughing, ſow 
ewo bolls and a canning, or four buſhels and an half, 
after barley; and gain in product much the ſame quantity 


crops are various, but generally 


to the poor houſe- | ma | 
important pqint; the expence, 
a 1 N „oenone iD ci 


rgain that they ſhall not | 


part of the eountry from the north and weſt | 


cks, | 
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as of that grain. They plough but once for beans, 
ſow them broad - caſt, and under furrow in February ; 
never hoe ; the medium crop about twenty-five buſhels, 
They are all fold for the colliery horſes. For peaſe, 
but one earth, fow in March, and get from ſixteen to 
twenty buſhels. For rye they fallow three or four 
times; but after barley plough but once; ſow two 
buſhels, and gain in return thirty. For turneps th 

ſtir four times; hoeing is but coming in, for many do 
not pracłice it at all. The medium value per acre 


for the hoed ones, four pound four ſhillings, the un- 


hoed, three pounds, an argument fo ſtrong tor hoeing, 

that one would imagine it ſufficient to convince t 

blindeſt and moſt prejudiced of the cultivating tribe. 
uſe them for both ſheep and beaſts. | 


| ey fow-a little rape on new land: paring and 


burning, and one ploughing, is the preparation 


| z never 
feed it:? the average crop of feed half a laft, 


No clover ufed, © | 

Fhey 2 few tares for the feeding horſes. 
Likewiſe 'a little buckwheat, but it is not reckoned 
profitable. . SIT 7 ' 


Potatoes they plant after two or three ploughings: 
ſlice them into fetts; Twelve bufhels will plant an acre, 
at, one foot ſquare. They hand-hoe them twice, and 
hand-weed' them orc; ly. The crops are uſual] 

worth, from ſeven pounds to ten, #t nine-pence a buſhel, 
Wheat or rye ſucterds; of which they have finer crops 
7 975 7, ef” 
As to manbring, that 


- 


of pareing and burning is one 


Ak 1 e WOt! Es | : s. 4. 
bree 9 6 
Burning — nor”, 2. 6 
" NY Wy ; | _— 
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| "They never fold their ſheep; nor chop their ſtubbles; 
burt their hay they ſtack zt home. Dung they buy at 
Neweaſtle, from one milling to two ſhillings, for a two- 
horſe cart lad. DOT e e e e e 
Good prafs will let for thirty ſhillings an acre, my 
apply it both to dairying and fatting : three acres will 
keep two cows through the-ſummer, and one acre three 
or four ſheep. They manure it carefully. The breed of 
cattle ſhort horned, which they prefer. 
The produtt of à co they reckon at five pounds; a 
[keep but few ſwine, and not the more for their cows. 
The winter food of the Tatter hay and ſtraw, of the firſt 
two ton; keep them in the houſe. Their calves ſuck 
five weeks for fatting, and fix for rearing, and after- 
'wards are fed with bean meal and milk, They reckon 
fix or eight cows the proper number for a dairy-maid 
WWDC. wich 
Their ſwine they fat to twenty-four ſtone. 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from forty to eighty. The 
profit they, reckon xt fifteen ſhillings a head. They 
. feed them in winter and ſpring on graſs ; ſome, turneps ; 
and when pinched for feed, turn them into their wheat 
and rye. Five pounds weight the average of fleeces. 
They reckon eight horſes neceſſary for the cultivation 
of one hundred, acres of arable land, uſe three in a 
plough, and do an acre a'day. When at work in 
winter they allow their horſes a peck of oats per day; 
and reckon the annual expence at ſeven pounds. They 
plough up their ſtubbles for a fallow at Chriſtmas, The 
price per acre of ploughing, - five ſhillings. The depth 
five inches. They know nothing of chopping ſtraw for 
chaff. The hire of a cart and three horſes a day is 
five ſhillings. 
In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they reckon three 
hundred pounds requiſite for one of one hundred pounds 


a year. 
Land ſells at twenty-eight or thirty years purchaſe : 
there are ſome ran flow as two or three hundred 


pounds a year. 
About Morpeth the ſoil is a loamy clay; letts from 


five ſhillings to twenty, per acre ; average _—_— ag 


ont Kt IM 


ſhillings. Farms rife from thirty pounds to five 
hundred a year. Their courſes, 
1. Fallow, 
2. Wheat, 
3. Oats, 
4. Oats. 
And 
1. Fallow, 
2. Wheat, 


4. ; 

For wheat they plough four times, ſow two buſhels and 
an half between Michaelmas and Martinmas, and reap, 
upon an average, fourteen, For barley they give three 
ſtirrings, but five on a fallow, ſow two ulhele about the 
end of March, or beginning of April, and gain in return 
twenty Ibuſhels. They ſtir but once for oats, ſow five 
buſh es before barley ſowing, and gain thirty in return. 
One ploughing is alſo the number for beans; of which 
they ſow three buſhels broad caſt, never hoe, the medium 
crop twenty-eight : uſe them chiefly for horſes. For 


peaſe they likewiſe plough but once, ſow two buſhels, 


and gain about fourteen, "They give four ſtirrings for 
rye, ſow two buſhels, and gain, upon a medium, 
twenty. | 

For turneps they plough four times, all hoe twice or 
thrice ; and the medium value per acre is three pounds ; 
uſe them for cattle and ſheep. Clover they ſow 
with both barle 
from one and a half to two ton per acre, and ſow oats 
after it. Potatoes they prepare for by digging. The 
planters give five pounds per acre rent for the land they 
ſet them on. It is generally a ſtubble, dunged at the 
rate of twenty-five loads per acre, thirty-two buſhels 
each. They dibble them in at one foot ſquare; twenty- 
three buſhles plant an acre ; hand-hoe them three times, 
at the expence of two ſhillings and fix-pence a time. 
The crop is from two hundred and fifty to four hundred 
buſhels. The digging the ground, and digging up the 
crop, . coſts five pounds, The price commonly one 
ſhilling a bufhel. | | | 

As to the management of manure, it may partly be 
judged from their ſtacking their hay both in the held 
and farm yard, and from their never chopping their 
ſtubbles. 

Paring and burning was once uſed, but it is now done 
with. 

They lime much, lay ſeventy buſhels per acre, beſides 
a dunging at the fame time; it coſts ſeven ſhillings, 
beſides the lading; they reckon they could not raiſe 
corn without it. 

Very good graſs land will lett at twenty ſhillings an 
acre. They apply it moſtly to fatting. An acre and a 
half they reckon ſufficient for carrying a beaſt of one 
bundred ſtone through the ſummer, or to maintain ſeven 
or eight ſheep, Their breed of cattle is the ſhort horn- 
ed, which they reckon much the beſt. 7 

The product of a cow they lay at five pounds; but on 
land of twenty ſhillings an acre, they ſuppoſe it may 
amount to nine or ten pounds. A good one will give 
nine gallons of milk per day. Ten will maintain five 
or ſix ſwine. Their winter food is hay and ſtraw. The 
calves do not ſuck at all, being bronght up by hand, 
about ſix weeks, for either killing or rearing. A dairy- 
maid, they reckon, can take care of fix cows ; and a 
ton and a half of hay is the quantity they allow for 
wintering one cow. The joiſt, through the year, three 


gear"; ten ſhillings, They are kept in winter in the 
ouſe, 

Their ſwine they fat up to twenty and thirty 

one, 

The profit on fatting an ox in graſs, of one hundred 
ſtone, they reckon, at a medium, five pounds, 


Their flocks of ſheep riſe from thirty to one hundred; 


-| buſhels, _ 


and wheat; mow it for hay, and get 
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the profit on them they reckon at ten ſhillings a ſheep. 
In winter they keep them in graſs; and —＋ bad 
weather give them hay; in April they turn them into 
their young clover. he average of their fleeces is 


of their farms, they reckon that fix 
horſes are nece = for the culture of one hundred acres 
of arable land, They uſe either three horſes in a plough, 
or two horſes and two oxen ; with the firſt, they do an 
acre and a half a day, and with the ſecond, not above 


three pounds weight. 0 


In the tilla 


half an acre; but then the laſt is the ſtrongeſt of all 
their work. Their allowance of oats to their teams, is 
two buſhels per horſe, 
of keeping à horſe, they reckon eight pounds. They 


per week. The annual expence 


feed their working oxen on ſtraw and hay, in winter, 
and work on ſtraw alone. The common time for break - 
ing up ſtubbles for a fallow, is — but ſome do it 
in November, ge price of ploughiag is five ſhilli 

and ſix-penee. e depth four or wes inches. The 


hire of a eart, three horſes and driver, three ſhillings and 


ſix-pence. 

In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they reckon four 
hundred and fifty pounds neceſſary for one of one hun- 
dred a year, | | 

Land fells at thirty-two years purchaſe, Eſtates riſe 
from one hundred pounds upwards. 

From Morpeth to Alnwick, land lets at an average at 
twelve ſhillings, and farms are in general d Ney 
to two hundred pounds a year. Wheat crops twenty 
thirty, and oats thirty-ſix. The foil 

about Alnwick is in general either a light loam, or a 
gravel, and letts about fifteen ſhillings an acre. Farms 
from one hundred pounds to eight hundred a year, The 
courſes moſt in uſe are, 

1. Turneps, 

2. Barley, 

3. Oats, 

4. Oats. 

And, 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Beans or peaſe, 

4. Oats, 

5. Oats. B 
which are both bad, but the laſt execrable. They 
plough for wheat three or four times, ſow two buſhels in 
October, and reap, on an average, twenty buſhels, For 
barley they ſtir twice or thrice, fow two buſhels in April, 
and gain, at a medium, forty buſhels. They plough 
but once for oats, ſow ſix buſhels, after barley, and 
reckon the middling crop at forty. For beans but once; 
on pared and burnt land fow five buſhels, and get from 
forty to fifty. They ſow but few peaſe; the method is, 


one ploughing, ſow three buſhels, and the crop twenty. 


For rye they plough three or four times, ſow two 
buſhels ; the crop the ſame as of peaſe. They plough 
as often for turneps, hoe twice, and reckon the value 
per acre from two pounds ten ſhillings to five pounds ten 
ſhillings. They feed them off with beaſts and ſheep. 
They uſe no clover, but ſow a few tares to make into 
hay for their horſes, They cultivate potatoes both b 
digging, ploughing, and dunging ; if the latter, it is 
three times. They lice and drop them into the furrow, 
ſo as to ftand in rows twelve inches aſunder ; thirty-five 
pecks will plant an acre; the crop is generally worth 
ten or twelve pounds, at one ſhilling and fix-pence a 
buſhel. | 

For raiſing manure, they have no idea of chopping 
the ſtubbles, but ſtack their hay at home, conſequently 
make much more than in places where it is ſtacked in 
fields. They lime a great deal, lay eight or twelve 
bolls on an acre, at two buſhels each, 
Good graſs letts at two pounds an acre; they uſe it 
chiefly for cows; an acre wil! ſummer one, or three 
ſheep. Their breed of cattle is the ſhort horned, and 
will fat up to ſixty or eighty ſtone. 

Their ſwine fat from twelve to twenty ſtone, 

The product of a cow they reckon at ſeven pounds, 
in good graſs; do not keep above a ſow to ten. The 

winter 
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winter food, hay, one acre and a balf in quantity, and 
ſtraw ; kept in houſe. Calves do not ſuck above three 
$. 0s, 
day the tillage of their lands, they reckon four horſes 
will do for one hundred acres of arable land ; uſe two in 
a plough, and do an acre: and half a day; allow them 
balf a peck of oats a day, and reckon the annual expence 
of keeping, & c. at eight pounds per head. The time 
| ing up their ſtubbles for a fallow, is after barley 
ſowing.: The price of ploughing, three ſhillings per 
acre, and 
three horſes and driver, five ſhillings a day. _ 
2 They reckon three hundred pounds neceſſary for the 
hiring and ſtocking a farm of one hundred pounds 
a year. 108 | 
From Alnwick to Belford land letts at twelve ſhillings 
an acre; and farms riſe from forty pounds to ſeven hun- 
dred a year, but generally between hundred pounds 
to two hundred, The wheat crops, at an average, 
ang, buſhels per acre, barley thirty-ſix, and oats the 


5 About Belford there are many variations from the 


preceding management, which highly deſerve attention. 


he ſoil is in general a loam, inclinable to a coy ; good 


wheat land leits, in large farms, at eleven ſhillings an 


: | - n | 
ac2%, bot in. fnall com, cm the towns. attronty fhil-. their general winter keeping is on the ſheep walks. The 


lings... Farms riſe from one hundred pounds a year, to 
five hundred, many of three hundred, three hundred and 
fifty, and four hundred pounds, The courſes, 

1. Fallow, 


4. Barley. | 

For . wheat they plough four or five times, ſow three 
buſhels in November, and gain, upon an average, about 
twenty-one, For barley they plough three times, but 
only twice after turneps, ſow four buſhels, about the 
twentieth of May, and reckon the medium produce at 
five quarters. 1 hey ſtir but once for oats, ſow ſix 
buſhels, before barley ſeed time, and gain in return 
lore: eight. For beans they plough twice, ſow ſix 
buſhels, broad caft, the beginning of March, never 
hoe, but get ſixty buſhels in return; ſell them for ex- 
portation. They give but one ſtirring for peaſe, ſow 

four buſhels the beginning of March, and gain from 
none at all to fifty buſhels. | 
For turneps they plough four times, hoe twice, ſet- 
ting them out ten inches or a foot aſunder, and value 
them, at a medium, at forty-five ſhillings, uſe them 
for fatting ſheep and beaſts, and rearing calves and 
young ſheep. Tares they ſow after wheat, on two 
ploughings, generally for hay, of which they get about 
two tons per acre. | 

Potatoes they plough for thrice : lice them for ſets, 
drop them in the furrows, ſo as to lay fourteen inches 
ſquare; hand-hoe them twice with an hoe ſeven inches 
wide ; fix buſhels plant an acre : ſome years they do not 
gt above twenty-four buſhels, but in others ſixty. 

hey ſow barley after them. 

In the management of the manure in the farm-yard 
they have merit, for they ſtack all their hay at home; 
— keep their cattle in houſes, littered down clean. 
But they know nothing of chopping the ſtubbles for 
littering à farm-yard. Nor do they fold their ſheep, 
although their flock riſe to one thouſand. Paring and 
burning is known, but is going out. 

Good graſs land will let at twenty-ſhillings an acre. 
They apply it to all uſes: an acre will keep a cow 
through the ſummer, or five ſheep; but they never 
manure it. * 

Their breed of cattle is the ſhort horned, but appre- 
hend the long to be the beſt, and are accordingly getting 
into them. They fat their oxen up to one hundred an 
fifty ſtone weight, and reckon four-pounds, four 
ſhillings, the profit on one of eighty ſtone, Their ſwine 
to twenty-five, | 

3 


depth four. inches. The hire of a cart, | 
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Four pounds they reckon the produce of a cow, and 
a good one to give ſix gallons of milk a day: a dairy of 


eight, will enable the farmer to kecp nine or ten ſwine. 

hey give them hay in winter while milked, and ſtraw 
when dry; keep them in the houſe, and allow each a 
ton and a half of hay. The calves do not ſuck at all, but 
are brought up by hand; four months for rearing; and 
two for killing. One maid will, with help, take care 


of ten cows, 355 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from one hundred to fix ; 


and the profit they reckon on buying to fat as fol. 
lows: E 
Lamb, „ „ 8 O 
Wool, „ 0 2 0 
Improvement of ewe, S 
o 14 O 
On ſtock ſheep they calculate it, 
Lamb, —— -- - - - O 6 ©. 
Wool, A O 1 8 
9-9-8 


In very hard weather they give them ſome hay, but 


fleces are from three pound weight to five pound, the 
firſt at five-pence half-penny, and the ſecond at nine- 
pence half-penny. | 

In the tillage of their lands, they reckon eight oxen 
and fix horſes neceſſary for one hundred acres of arable 


"| land; they uſe either two oxen and two horſes in a 


plough, or two horſes alone ; with the firſt they do half 
175 and with the laſt an acre and a half; but 
then the firſt is uſed in the ſtrong work, and goes much 
the deeper. They allow their horſcs the third of a 
buſhel of oats each in winter per week, but none in 
ſummer; and reckon the annual expence per horſe to be 
five pounds, ſeven ſhillings, They give them no hay, 
only pea ſtraw, Their draught oxen they feed in 
winter on ſtraw and coarſe hay, but work them on the 
firſt alone. They reckon oxen much the beſt on ſtrong. 
lands, ploughing much fteadier and deeper, They 
break up their ſtubbles for « fallow in autumn, The 
price of ploughing is fix ſhillings per acre, and the 
depth five to ſeven inches. They know nothing of 
chopping ſtraw for chaff. 
The hire of a cart, three 
is five ſhillings. 
They reckon, that a man ſhould have twelve hundred 
pounds, for the ſtocking a farm of three hundred 
unds a year. Fa 
Land ſells in general at thirty years purchaſe, | 
At Waren, near Belford, have been ſome improve- 
ments of moor land, which deſerve mention. The ſoil 


horſes, and a driver per day, 


is a black, rotten, boggy, peat earth, lets at one ſhilling 


and fix-pence an acre, They plough it up in October, 
and let it lie all the ſucceeding ſummer without touch- 
ing, and likewiſe the winter, when they lime it : of this 
manure they . reckon too much cannot be laid on; 
generally ten or twelve fother, at twenty-four buſhels 
each, which coſts three ſhillings and ſix-pence a fother, 
beſides lading, which is ſix-pence. Some few from 
twenty to thirty, After this liming they croſs-plough 
it, and harrow it three or four times; then ſow turneps, 
which, if well ſown, want, according to their notions, 
no hoeing. They are worth, upon a medium, about 
fifty ſhillings per acre. After theſe turneps they plough 
once and ſow oats, four buſhels to the acre, and gain a 
crop of about twenty-eight or thirty. This crop is, 
ſucceeded by a ſecond of oats, managed as before, and 
the produce much the ſame : after this' comes a third, zs 
before; but it ſeldom yields above twenty buſhels per 
acre. After this, they fallow and lime it, and ſow 
turneps, which are not worth above twenty-five ſhillings 
an acre, Next comes oats, of which they do not get 
above ſixteen buſhels ; they ſow ſome ray graſs, and a 
few other ſeeds, which may make the ficld worth five or 
ſix ſhillings an acre, for fire or fix years: they uſe it 
br = for 


N ORT HU MB ER L AN D. 
A worſe ſyſtem cannot well be 
| horſe at fix pound fix ſhillings. The winter food of 


for cows and ſheep. 
conceived. - TS pp | 

At Hetton, a few miles weſt of Belford; the huſbandry, 
varies much. The ſoils are light loams, and rotten, 
black, moory land; let from one ſhilling and ſix-pence 
to fifteen ſhillings an acre ; average, about ſix ſhillings 
and ſix-pence: Farms riſe from one hundred to ſeven 
hundred pounds a year, but are, in general, from two 
to three hundred pounds; Their courſes are, 

1. Turneps 
2. Barley 
3. Clover 
4. Oats; 
And, 
t. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
3. Peaſe 
| 4 Wheat. 3: 1395 DIO 474352 tb X 
They plough fix times for wheat, ſow two buſhels 
in October, and do not reap, in return, above ten, 
upon an average. For barley, they plough once or 
twice, ſow three buſhels in April, and gain, in return, 
about twenty-four. For oats, but one ploughing, ſow 
ſix buſhels before barley; and reckon the medium crop 
at thirty. For beans, (of which they ſow but few,) 
they plough but once, ſow three buſhels and a half broad 
caſt, never hoe them, arid gain about eighteen ; uſe 
them for horſes; For peaſe, alſo, one ploughing, ſow 
four buſhels, and gain fifteen. They give four earths 
for turneps, hoe them twice; the medium value per 
acre, fifty-five ſhillings, they uſe them for ſheep only. 
Clover they ſow with barley ; both mow and feed it: 
if the former, they get about a ton and half per acre. 

As to the management of their manure; they ſtack 
their hay in general in the farm yard, except what. is 
uſed for ſheep; but know nothing of chopping ſtubbles 
for littering the farm yards. They lime a great deal; 
lay fix cart loads on an acre, or one hundred and twenty 
buſhels, which coſts three ſhillings and nine-pence per 
load, beſides the lading. In the burning of lime, one 
_ of coal burns two of lime.— They never fold their 

eep. 5 ans 

Good raſs Jand lets at twenty ſhillings an acre, 
They uſe it chiefly for fatting beaſts, one acre and a 
half will fat one of ſeventy or eighty ſtone ; and an acre 
ſeed four ſheep. They very ſeldom manure it. 

Their breed of cattle is the ſhort horned, both for 
fatting and milking. The product of a cow they reckon 
at four pounds four ſhillings, a good one will give five 
* of milk per day: they feed them in winter upon 

th hay and ſtraw; of the firſt of which a cow eats 
from one and a half to two tons, and always feed in a 
houſe, Of ſwine they generally keep one to two cows. 
Their calves do not ſuck at all, but are brought up by 
hand; three months for rearing, and fix weeks fer the 
butcher, A dairy maid will take care of twelve cows. 
The ſummer joiſt is thirty-five ſhillings, and the winter's 
the ſame. 

The profit of fatting an ox of ſeventy ſtone they 
reckon fifty ſhillings. V3 EE 

Swine they fat from ten to twenty-four ſtone. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from three hundred to two 
thouſand, and they reckon the profit of all ſorts, one with 
another, at five ſhillings per ſheep per annum. They 
keep them in winter and ſpring upon their ſheep walks 
and turneps ; of the latter they keep ſome to- the end of 
April. The average weight of fleeces, ſeven pounds, 
and value ſeven pence per pound. 

They conſtantly ſalve all ſheep- 
and butter; two gallons of tar and a firkin of butter, 
melted together, will do bne hundred and twenty. They 
reckon this method keeps them free from the ſcab, 
warm in the bad weather, and alſo makes the wool 
grow, 

In their tillage they reckon twenty horſes and as many 
oxen neceſlary for the management of five hundred acres 
of arable land; they uſe in a plough two horſes and 
two oxen, but in ſome lands only two horſes, which 
do an acre a day in ſummer, but only three roods in 
winter: they allow their horſes two buſhels of oats a 
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' 


in Odtober, with tar 


| 


: 


| a cart and three horſes. is 7 f. a day. 


| 


and ſummer fallow the land, and lime it, the 
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week per horſe, and reckon the annual expence per 


their oxen is ſtraw and ſome. coarſe hay; and they 
calculate the whole annual expence at leſs than fifty 
ſhillings ; but horſes are the beſt, though not in pro- 
portion to the expence, The time of breaking up the 
ſtubbles for a fallow is the beginning of March; and 
the price per acre of ploughing, five ſhillings. They 
cut from five inches deep to ten in light loams, Th 
know nothing of cutting ftraw into chaff. The hire of 
for the 
_— one of five hundred pounds a year, that from 
one N five hundred pounds to two thouſand is 
neceſlary, 0! 5 oY 

Their moor huſbandry is as follows: they plough it 
up in October, four inches deep, and let it ſo remain 
till the October following, then they plough it again, 
uanti 
before-mentioned, and ſow turneps; the crop of which 
are worth, upon an average, about fifty ſhillings to three 
pounds an acre upon dry land. After theſe they ſow 
oats, and get about forty buſhels per acre, and with 
them ſow down with ray graſs, three buſhels per acre; 
after which the land — lett for four ſhillings and ſix- 
pence per acre, and will laſt ſeyen years. After this 
they break it up again, and take two crops of oats and 
turneps, but not near ſo good as at firſt; then they lay 
it down again. This proceſs is upon dry ſoils; if they 
are wet, they do not think them worth meddling with. 

About Fenton, near Woller, the ſoil in the vales is 
2 ſandy loam of two feet depth, but upon the higher 
lands it is not more than from three to ſix inches deep. 
Letts from two ſhillings and ſixpence, to twelve ſhillings, 
and ſome to twenty ſhillings an acre. 

Farms from one hundred pounds to two thouſand a 
year. 

Their courſes are, 


In the hiring and ſtocking farms they reckon 


4 


4 


crop about twenty-five buſkels. For peaſe ww", 
one ploughing, ſow three buſhels and a half, 


buſhels, and get thirty, They ſtir for turneps three or 
four times, hoe once, in common, and ſometimes twice ; 
the average value per acre, fifty ſhillings, They uſe 
them chiefly for feeding ſheep, | 

Clover they ſow with barley, and mow it for hay, of 
= ag they get about two tons per acre ; and ſow oats 
alter, : 

In the management of their manure in the farm-yard, 
they have only ſuch as they make from feeding their hay 
and ſtraw, as they ſtack the former not in the fields, but 
in the farm yards. They know nothing of chopping 
ſtubbles. Of lime they lay from three to eight loads, 

Z 2 thirty 


the lading. They never fold their ſheep. 
Good graſs land letts at twenty ſhillings an acre; 
. apply it chiefly to breeding. An acre and a half 
will feed a cow, and one atre keep four ſheep. They 
never manure it. The breed of their cattle is the ſhort 
horned, which they to/any other; their oxen are 
2 fat to one hundred and fifty ſtone. They 
reckon the product of a cow at three pounds. They 
give about four gallons of milk per day. They keep 
about two pigs to a cow. The winter food of their 
cows, ſtraw and hay; of the latter of which they 25 

i 


nerally eat about two tons each. The winter joiſt is 
twenty-five ſhillings, and the ſummer, thirty, They 
do not let their calves ſuck at all, but feed them by 


Hand, from three to five weeks, for the butcher, but 
half a year for rearing. They keep their cows all winter 


in the houſe. wy | 
Their flocks of rife from five hundred to ten 
thouſand ; and the profit of them they calculate at eight 
ſhillings in the vales, and three ſhillings upon the hills. 
The winter and ſpring food are the commons; but. they 
ive ſome hay in very ſtormy weather. The weight of 
fleeces, from three pounds to ſeven, in the vales, 
and from two to four on the hills, and from ſix- pence 
to nine pence prictde e.. | | 
Very lar ks of ewes are milked after the lambs 
are weaned, from fix to ten weeks. They make the 
milk into buttei and cheeſe, the amount of both which 
may come to about two ſhillings a head. The butter is 
all uſed in ſalving them; the cheeſe ſells ſo high as four- 
pence a pound, The hinds wives 
but a paltry affair. | 
In their tillage they reckon twenty horſes and ſixteen 
oxen — foe the management of five hundred acres 
of arable land; their draught two horſes and two oxen, 
which does an acre a day. ol 
per day is half a peck, and they reckon the annual ex- 
pence of a horſe at five pounds. The ſummer joiſt of a 
horſe is twenty-five ſhillings, The winter food of the 
draught oxen, ſtraw and hay, but never work on ſtraw 
alone. They prefer horſes ſo much that oxen are going 
out of uſe by degrees. The time of breaking up their 
ſtubbles is at Candlemas ; from four to ſeven inches 
deep; the price of ploughing from thiree ſhillings and 
fix-pence to five ſhillings. And that of a cart, three 
horſes, and driver, four ſhillings, . 7 
They know nothing of cutting ſtraw into chaff. 
They calculate, that a man who hires a farm of five 
hundred pounds a year, ſhould have from two to three 
thouſand pounds. e "A 
Between Wooler and Rothbury, and alſo between 
Alnwick and Rothbury, are vaſt tracks of mountainous | 
moors : indeed all the latter fifteeh miles are abſolutely 
uncultivated, except balf a mile of incloſed valley about 
half way. ie ling in vaſt tracks, higb, thick, and 
luxuriant, and the fell a fine light loam. In ſome 
places black, but every where deep. I do, not conceive 
that there is an acre” of it, but what might be made, at 
a ſmall _— worth eight or ten ſhillings for ever. 
What a field for improvement] what a noble ſource of 
riches and popylation ! how much is it to be regretted 
that ſuch extenſive tracks of land ſhould remain in ſuch 
a defolate condition, whilſt the products of the earth ſel] | 
at a beneficial price ; and while we hear ſuch clamours 
_—_ che people for want of a greater plenty of 
About Rothbury the ſoil is both gravel, clay, ſand, | 
and moory ; the incloſures let at twenty ſhillings an 
acre; the moors at one ſhilling, and afterwards at two 
ſhillings and faxpence, and more. . ; 


Farms riſe from fifty pounds to one hundred and fifty 
* 229.0 e e 3108s 3:4 1 hs AL dre 
The courſes : | 
1. Fatlow, ” 
2. Bale, 
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«hirty: buſhels each; it cofts four ſhillings a load, beſides'| * | N 


= 


_ 


milk them. Phis is 


l ne of one hundred a year. 


* 


the fallow for turneps or wheat. 
at home. Though improvers of moors, yet they know 
little of the paring and burning huſbandry. 

Their allowance of oats |: 


And, 3 : b is £1 
1. Turneps fed off for 


2 eat, 


. 4 


4. Oats, 2 oh 
For wheat after turneps they plough but twice; after 
fallow three or four times; ſow two buſhels an acre 
in October and November, and reap from ſixteen to 
twenty. For barley they ſtir twice, ſow three buſhels 
the end of April, or the beginning of May, and reckon 
the average produce 8 buſhels. They plough 
but once for oats, ſow ſix buſhels, before barley, and 
return from forty to ſixty. For peaſe they 


gain in return from | ive 
but one ploughing, ſow two buſhels, before ler, 


and get, upon an average, [about ten buſhels. The 
ſtir tres or four times for rye, ſow two buſhels, By 

r turneps they plough thrice, hoe them twice, and 
reckon the mean value per acre at three pounds ; uſe 


them for ſheep and beaſts. Potatoes they prepare for by 


both hing and digging ; if the former, they ftir 
three times, and manure the land well. They lay the 
ſlices in' the furrows, and hand-hoe them as the weeds 
riſe, once or twice. They get eighty buſhels off an 
acre, and reckon the crop very profitable. Wheat or 
barley after them. | 
Their chief manure is liming ; they lay five loads per 
acre, at twenty-four buſhels pz load, and generally on 
Their hay they ſtack 


Good grafs will let for a guinea an acre; They uſe 
it more fatting beaſts than for feeding cows. One 
'acre of good graſs will carry a cow through the ſummer, 
or four ſheep. The breed of cattle is the ſhort horns, of 


which they feed oxen from fixty to one hundred and 
twenty ſtone. | «Sep 
They reckon the product of a cow at four pounds, 
ten ſhillings, or five pounds, and expect two firkins and 
a half of butter from each upon an average. A good one 
will give fix or feven gallons of milk per day. One 


kept by Mr, Whittam, when he lived near Rothbury, 


gave in common twenty-four gallons a-day. A fat I 
much doubted, until the perſon who gave me the intel- 
ligence called in two or three perſons to vouch for the 
truth of it. They keep about two pigs to five or ſix 
cows. The winter food is hay and ftraw, of the former 


about half an acre. The calves never ſuck at all, but 


are brought up by hand; for the butcher three weeks, 
for rearing three months. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from forty without right of 
commonage, to four thouſand with ; and they reckon 
the profit at ſeven ſhillings a head ; their common winter 
food is on the moors, but in deep ſnows they give them 
hay. Their fleeces run, from three to ſix pounds 
weight. 


In their tillage they calculate four horſes and four 


oxen nec for the culture of one hundred acres of 
arable land, They uſe two horſes and two oxen in a 
plough, ſometimes only two horſes, and do from half to 
three quarters of an acre a day. bo allow their horſes 
three gallons of oats per week ; and reckon the annual 
expence per horſe at ſix pounds: Their draught oxen 

ey feed on ftraw and hay in the winter. Horſes they 
expect will do more than oxen, but the latter are much 
the cheapeſt. apt 

They break up their ſtubbles for a fallow in May. 
The price of ploughing is three ſhillings and ſix-pence 
an acre, and the depth five inches. The hire of a cart 
for ing coals is five ſhillings a day, for working in 
the roads three ſhillings. | 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they reckon 


I chat three hundred and fifty pounds is neceſſary to ſtock 
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Tythes are [generally compounded for in the total, 
Poor rates from one ſhilling to one ſhilling and ten- 


nce in the pound. The employment of the women 
and children is chiefly ſpinning wool. 


Price of LABOUR; 


In harveſt, 15. 6d. and ale. 

In hay-time, 2 5. and ditto, 

In winter, 15. 

Mowing graſs, 25. and 4s. 6 d. 
Hoeing turneps, 6s. and 4s. 
Ditching, &c. 15. 2 d. a rood. 

Thraſhing wheat, 2 4 d. a buſhel, 

— Barley, 1 1 4. : 


% 
* 


Oats, 1.4 4. 

| Headman's wages, 124. 

Next ditto, 8 J. or 9/. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 31. 
Dairy maids, 4. 

Other ditto, . 3/. 105. 5 5 | 
Women per day in harveſt, 10 d. and 13. 
In hay time, 6 4. $ | 
In winter, 64. 


Of the Mixes of Northumberland. 


* - 


- The principal mines of this county are thoſe of lead 
and coal, which have always been ſought after with the 
greateſt avidity, and worked ever ſince the time of the 
Romans. They were even the objects of the commerce 
of the Britons before their arrival; for the tribute was 
paid to the Roman emperors, in ſeveral of the more 
uſeful metals, paricularly lead, of which ſeveral pigs 
bave been found in different parts, with the emperors: 
names upon them; and Pliny aſſures us, that the mines 
were ſo rich, that by an imperial edict a certain quantity 
only was to he worked; the veins, in the language of the 
mine- men, appearing at the very day, whilit the mines 
of lead in their province of Spain were few and poor. 
The iron mines were likewiſe as well known to the 
Romans as thoſe of lead, as appears from an altar diſ- 
covered at one of their walled towns, Condercum, or 
Benwell, inſcribed to Jupiter Dolichegnus, the deity 
who preſided over this metal; nor were they leſs ac- 
quainted with out pit-coal. In digging up ſome of the 
foundations of their walled city, Magna, or Caervoraon, 
in the year 1762, coal-cinders, fome very large, were 
turned up, glowed in the fire like other cinders, and 
were not to be known from them when taken out. 
'he principal lead-works in this county, are at 
Allen-Head, Coal-Clugh, Shilden, and Fallowfield. 
Phe mines at Allen-Head have been worked for time 
immemorial, The method the miners uſe to work them, 
is by ſinking a ſhaft till they come to a vein ; they then 
make croſs cuts, and with eager purſuit follow the ſeve- 
ral branches, or ſtrings, as they term them. They 
formerly made uſe of a very different method, and whic 
is ſtill practiſed about a mile to the ſouth-eaſt from theſe, 
near Rokehope ; within the liberties of the biſhopric of 
Durham. This was by flooding, or huſhing, as they 
phraſe it; making a large baſon, or reſervoir of water, 
which being let out by a fluice or full ſtream, through 
a cut or opening from a deſcent, with an irreſiſtible im- 
petuoſity ſweeps away, on frequent repetitions, all the 
various ſubſtances which compoſe the roof of the mine, 
freeſtone, iron-ſtone, whinſtone, lime-ſtone, ſpar, and 
tale; and, at length the ore itſelf, with gravel, ſand, 
and other extraneous matter, in gentler currents, 
Coal-Clugh-Mine is three miles to the ſouth-weſt 
from Allen-Flead, near the ſource of the rivulet of Weſt- 
Allen ; by a clugh, or boggy hollow, as the name im- 
ports, black and hideous to look upon. It is above a 
hundred fathom deep; and a ſubterraneous waggon- way, 
of a mile in length, leading to its oftium, 
The lead mine at Shilden was very rich till of late 
years. It now furniſhes employment for ſeveral hands, 
and has two fubterrene engines to carry off the water, 
Near Shilden there is a lead-mine now working, 
which is reputed rich, and was diſcovered by the meer 
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accident of a countryman's ſtumbling upon a piece of ore 
lying at the very day. There are beſides this, other 
veins of ore in this neighbourhood, but not of conſe- 


| | quence enough to be particularly mentioned. 


At Fallowheld, the lead-mine was alſo exceedingly 
rich for many years, till it was drowned. It is called b 
the. miners the Old Man, and its internal wealth is 
always ſpoken of by them with rapture. It was lately 
| opened, and a fixe - engine erected. It gives employment 
to about eighty men. 

The lead-ore of Northumberland yields a moderate 


I ſhare of ſilver, is ſoft, ductile, and fuſes kindly in the 


fire. We learn from the ingenious Nr. Woodward that 
there is a lead ore found in this county, and brought to 


| | Newcaſtle to be worked, which yields twenty or thirty 


ounces of filver per ton; and is by far the richeſt he 
| knew of in England. The celebrated Mr. Boyle in- 
forms us, he has known it obſerved, that lead ore, which 
is poor in its own metal, affords more ſilver than others; 
and aſſures us that he had ſome lead-ore, which on trial 
yielded three parts in four of good lead, and yet in the 
.cuppel ſcarce yielded an atom of ſilver. 

he lead-mines at Allen-Head and Fallowfield furniſh 
ſome lead ores, which for their curioſity and beauty de- 
ſerve particular notice. vr 

1. Teſſellated lead-ore ponderous and rich, the teſ- 
8 a parallelopiped figure, and of a ſine natural 
Polin. | | 

2. Globoſe, multangular lead-ore, with plain ſides 
in the manner of cryſtalline ſpar, but not regular ; called 
by the miners, diced ore. | FAR 

3. Diced ore riſing in ſeveral orders from a plate of 
the common ore. | 

4: Half lead-ore, and half cryſtalline ſpar, of a paral- 
lelopiped figure. 

Tuberous, cavernoſe lead-ore, with many ſhort 
arboreſcent columns of unequal lengths, ſome on a 
plane, and ſome of the ſides of ſteeps ; gloſſy and ſpark- 
ling. Theſe five from Allen-Head. 

» Lead-ore of various colours, like thoſe of the iris 
or rainbow, called by the miners, peacocks-tail ore, 
from its reſembling the colours in the train of that beau- 
tiful bird, red, purple, blue, green and yellow; the laſt 
colour it receives from its own metal, blue and green 
from the copper; and the red and purple from the iron. 
This ore by being kept under cover, may be preſerved 
in all its beauty; but if expoſed to the air, it will by 
degrees loſe all its admired tincts. It is broad-grained, 
fults badly in the fire, and yields not ſo much lead as 
ore of the ſame texture of an uniform colour. The 
flores of the common ores in fuſion frequently exhibit 
the ſame colours, and are preſerved ſometimes by the 
refiners as preſents to the curious. They call them the 
ſkimmings of lead-ore, the colours of which are perma- 
nent and ſplended. 

7. Snow- white arboreſcent lead- ore, like ſome of the 
ſub- marine corallines. 

8. A cylindric column of white lead- ore, tubulous, 

three inches long, and two inches in diameter, the ſur- 
face thick ſet with arboreſcent ſhoots, of unequal 
lengths. 
9. White lead-ore compoſed of ſevera] tranſparent 
tubes of unequal lengths, the longeſt two inches and a 
half, and bifd at the end, three inches over in the baſe, 
at the extremity two inches; a ſmall cylindric column, 
an inch long, affixed by the ends on one fide, making a 
cavernula or hollow underneath, towards the middle, 
the ſurface ſparkling with pointed ſtuds; the reſt, to- 
wards the baſe, alſo gloſſy with ramoſe effloreſcences. 

10. A column of white lead ore, tubulous, compreſ- 
ſed, and tapering, with a ramoſe ſhoot at the extremity, 
and a longitudinal furrow down the middle on one fide; 
oblique tranſverſe ſtriæ on the other ſide; the ſurface 
gloſſy with ſhort pointed ſhoots. 

11. White lead ore, with a vein of blue lead ore 
running through fit, very bright, with a concretion of 
the ſame at one end, angular and pointed, like cryſtalline 
ſparks, the blue emulating the lapis lazali in luſtre, 

Theſe ſix, the party-coloured and white figured ores 


are from the mine at Fallowfield. The tubulous arbo- 
reſcent 
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reſcent kinds have the appearance of ſtillactitious cryſtal- 
lizations, They are the eaſieſt in fuſion of all the lead 

ores." GILES? £6", . } a ; is 

* The only iron work of any eminence in this county 
at preſent, is at Bebſide, on the ſouth fide of the river 
Myth, about four miles from the ſea-port of that name. 

The ore is dug out of the hanging banks by the river, 

Wich great labour and pains, of various colours, and of 

varioùs degrees of colour and hardneſs ; ſome, till harden- 

ed by the air, being as ſoft as common clay. The 
heavieſt and richeſt in metal is moſtly of a liver colour, 
or a deep brown. Ow, 

There was, ſome years ago, an iron-work at Lee- 

Hall, on the of the river of North-Tyne, near 

Bellingham. The ore is plentiful in the ftrata of a ro- 

mantie preeipice, on the eaſt fide of the river; both the 

lver- coloured, cruſtaceous, and clay-kinds ; the firſt 
| and rich in metal, ſome of it of equal 
weight” wich malleable iron that has paſſed the fire. 
Tue great Mr. Boyle obſerves, that about three tons 
of iron · tone in ſome iron-mines, will yield one ton of 
metal. And on the authority of Matheſius he informs 
us, that a ſmall quantity of gold is frequently found in 
iron. ore. | Foggy 
There is ſome iron-ftone and ore in this county of ſo 
| liar a ſtructure, figure or colour, as to claim particu- 
attention. | ONE pot dro 
. A ponderous maſs, ſeven inches long, and thirteen 
inches over; in the thickeſt part; grey, with fibrous 
ſepta of black tale, villoſe and nappy, like velvet. From 

the ſhore of North Tyne, below Cipehace- mill. 
2. Of the ſhape and ſize of a carpenter's hand-plane, 

ponderdus. From the ſhore of the brook below Simon- 

preg ſembling a bon lumb 

A much reſembling a bonum magnum-plumb, 

with A — ſtem, or pedicle ; one bade fmooth, the 

other tuberculoſe and granulated, irr 


larly,” but v 
neat. From the ſhore of the brook at begs 


imonburn. 


a fine grain, a faint red, with a nucleus, covered with 


4 thin Rim or ſkin, tinged with yellow. From the ſame | 


+5: Like the head of a ſmall iron bolt, broken off, 
with an enamel of à copper-colour. 

6. Of adigitated figure, an inch and three quarters long, 
two inches and a half over at the baſe, and two inches 
over at the extremity; compoſed of cups or cruſts in- 
cluding. one another... | aro 

. Another, ſmaller, an inch and three quarters 
long. Both theſe have a thin film or enamel, of a 
Nee and brown colour, the extremities rounded, 
O - 17 . . 

8. 5 ſomewhat curvated, rounded and ſwel- 
ling in the middle by a'thick arboreſcent cortex; the 
cap at the ſmall end fallen off and preſerved for view, 

9. Another, an inch and a half in length, two inches 
and a quarter over at the baſe, and two inches at the 
extremity, the brims of the cups projecting for the figure 
of a ſcrew, the ridges or eminences equidiſtant, with a 
eulticula ſomewhat rough, and. where rubbed appears 
a8 if gilt by the golden pyrites or marcaſite. * 

10. Another an inch and three quarters long, two 
inches over at the baſe, and an inch over at the extre- 
mity, the edges of the cup a little raiſed, and conſpi- 
cuous under a thin film, exhibiting a ſlight view of its 
configuration and ſtructure. Theſe fix from ſtrata of 
iron ſtone, on the north fide of the brook at Simonburn, 
above the bridge. | Fy- . 

; . in — * 5 ps: — 

rincipal for export ate thoſe at Hartley, I yne- 
— Chirton, Lon — Killiwgworth- 
moor, Newbiggen, Wylam, Byker, Walker. 

Theſe mines are of various depths. The deepeſt 
and. of the greateſt curioſity is that at 

Walker, by the river Tyne. It is an hundred fathom. 
The Team of coal is eight feet, five inches and a half 
thick. There. are two ventilators worked with a 
machine by the help of the fire engine; this machine is 
alſo applied to turn a wheel for raiſing coals, bringing 
up à carye of twenty pecks, an hundred fathom, in the 

„„ ö : 
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ſpace of a minute, the horſes moving in a walk. This 
mige: i held by leaſe from the corporation of New. 
caſtle. | ee 
The Long-Benton mines have been in high reputa- 
tion for many years, but are now ſaid to be going off. 
One of them is on the ſouth ſide of the village. It 4 
called the baſon; and is in depth ſeventy-two fathom : 
the main ſeam of it is in thickneſs: about ſeven feet. 
There is another on the weſt ſide of the village, called 
the Delight, and is in depth ſeventy-four fathom and 
* ; the main ſeam of this is ſeven feet thick. 
illingworth- moor mine, called alſo New-Benton 
was lately opened by the proprietors of thoſe of Lon . 
Benton. It is in depth ſeventy fathom; and the main 
ſeam near ſeven feet thick; the ſeveral ſtrata of earths 
and minerals, obſerved in it for thirty-ſix fathom are as 
follow ; firſt, clay ; — a brown gravel ; thirdly 
a ſoft, pale, blue ſtone ; fourthly, a white poſt, or a 
very hard chalk-like ſtone ; filthy a ſoft green ſtone ; 
fxthly, a hard blue ftone; ſeventhly, a white poſt 
mixed. with whin ; eighthly of metal, or black [ot 
ſtone, four feet; ninthly, coal eight inches thick; 
tenthly, metal fix inches; and eleventhly, coal ſixteen 
inches. This account was given by the miners on 
the ſpot. AE: | 
Byker mine is ſeventy fathom and one yard in depth, 
the main ſeam is five feet ten inches thick; and within 
two feet of the root is a band or lead of ſtone which re- 
duces the coal-ſeam to five feet nine inches. It is called 
the high main coal ſeam. , The chief ſtrata of earths 
and minerals obſerved in this mine, are blue metal; 
white poſt, ſix fathom ; a ſlaty ſtone, five yards; and 


next to the coal, an hard white ſtone poſt, ten fathom 


and one yard. Seams of coal of various thickneſs lie 
promiſcuouſly between the ſtrata, not workable. Near 
this there is another mine of the ſame quality, in which 


there is a dyke, called Thiſtle-pit-dyke, lying north- 
_ | weſt and ſouth-eaſt, which is believed to keep a very 
4. Reſembling half of a neQarine ſplit in two, of 


true courſe: many ſmall dykes branch from it, reſem- 
* root of a tree, in different directions. 

1ere are two ſorts of vapour prejudicial to men eon- 
cerned in the coal mines; one fulminating, and the 


other arſenical ; the firſt volatile and active, makes the 


candles burn precipitately, taking fire and giving a vio- 
lent exploſion like gun-powder, 2 the men and 
ruining the works; the other, groſs and foul, not ſuf- 
fering the candles to burn ; but in an inſtant extinguiſh» 
ing em, and by its poiſonous quality, ſuffocating the 
unhappy men. On the fourth of June 1761, two 
overmen, father and ſon, their name Goblin, were both 
killed, by the firſt of theſe vapours, in one of the, mines 
at Byker. In the ſame year, a young man was ſuffo- 
cated by the latter, on entering the mine at Newbiggen, 
but recovered by being laid on his belly, with his mouth 
in a freſh hole made in the earth, the uſual: method uſed 
on ſuch occaſions. Againſt this ſort of vapour or damp, 
as it is called, a large iron lamp, full of coals, is kept 
continually burning in the mine; and to guard againſt 
both kinds, a free currency of air is.. circulated 
through all the works, entering one and coming up 
another. e ee e 
Two expedients tried by the late ingenious Mr. 
Carliſle Spedding, of "Whitehaven, for the ſafety of 
the workmen in coal mines, infeſted with the Faint 
ing vapour; one is by framing the perpendicular ſhafts 
or pits with timber where it is ſuſpected to be, and to 
place a tube of about two inches ſquare, in a hollow 
behind it, elevated four yards above the oſtium of the 
mine, to collect the damp air to one ſide of it, and to 
convey it out of its precincts; the other is by the uſe of 
ſteel and flints fixed in a ſmall engine with a wheel, 
which gives a glimmering light to the miners ; this ſort 
of vapour will not take fire by ſparks, though it will 
by flame. When it comes out of the top of the tube, 


it is as cold as froſty air, yet after it has been confined 
in a bladder ever. for the ſpace of a month, it will take 
fire at a lighted candle, or any other flame, if gently 
preſſed into it through the orifice of a pipe; and when 
the flame is withdrawn, will continue burning till it is 


— 
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In the grounds at Benwell, about a quarter of a mile 
north of the river Tyne, à coal mine took fire, by 
means of a workman's candle negligently placed, and 
continued burning during the ſpace of thirty years, 


though at firſt ſo trifling, that half a crown was re- 


fuſed to a man, who offered for that ſmall ſum to ex- 
tinguiſh it. It afterwards acquired ſuch force and 
ſtrength from the kindled ſulphurs and bitumens, that it 
raged with fury, in various directions and depths ; ſome- 
times taking its courſe eaſt and weſt, and at laſt to the 
north, into the grounds of Fenham, near a mile from 
its firſt appearance, 7 great ravages in its 
way, only conſpicuous by its flames and columns of 
ſmoak in the night. The eruptions at Fenham were in 
near twenty places. Flowers of ſulphur, mixed with 
ſal ammoniac, were found concreted on pieces of alum- 
ſtone, ſlate, and the neighbouring furz, of which an 
account was r to the Royal Society, by Dr. Hodg- 
ſon, who could diſcover neither common ſalt or nitre in 
the ſoil or ſprings about it; the coal water being all 
vitrioline, and 15 red with galls, and other neigh- 
bouring fountains being deſtitute of mineral ſalts. 

Some of the ſalt ejected By this bituminous vulcano 
was upwards of ſix inches broad; and was, by Dr. Hedg- 
ſon, proved by an experiment to be ſal ammoniac, It 
differed greatly in colour, ſome of it being grey, and 
ſome ſnow-white, freed from the black fætor of the coal 
by the intenſe heat of the fire. 

Factitious ſulphureous air collected from the ſolution of 
metals at the time of their efferveſcence, eſpecially iron, 
two ounces of filings being mixed with two ounces of 
oil of vitriol, and eight ounces of common water, will 
exhibit the ſame phznomenon on trial after the ſame 
manner as the fulminating damp ; and if the flame of a 
candle is ſuffered to enter the neck of the bladder, the 
incloſed air will take fire and go off with a great ex- 
ploſion, like a gun. 

The mines round Newcaſtle were ordered to be fired, 
the nineteenth of king Charles I. 1643, by the marquis 
of Newcaſtle, general of the king's forces, then in the 
town, beſieged by the Scots, whoſe general, Leſley, pre- 
ſerved them by ſurpriſing the boats and veſlels, 

They had alſo a narrow eſcape from being fired by 
the Scots after their defection from the parliament, in 
1648, under their leader, Monroe, who, on the news 
of a party of his countrymen riſing againſt him under 
the — A of the marquis of Argyle, ſpirited up by 
their miniſters, ordered his troops homewards, the 
neareſt way over the Tweed, in ſuch haſte, that they 
had almoſt left their plunder beind them. 

Coals particularly curious for their hardneſs, colour, 
and figure, obſerved in the mines of this county are as 
follow: | 

1. A hard gloſſy coal, in large maſſes, preferable to 
all others for ſtrength and duration. It is uſually 
called ſplint, by the miners. From the mine, called 
the Delight of Lang Benton. There is likewiſe ſome 
of this coal at the mine at Wylam. 

2. Coal, with thick enamel of ſilver marcaſite. From 
the mines at. Pleſſey. 

3. Coal glowing with all the colours of the rainbow 
in the moſt beautiful enamel, much exceeding thoſe 
obſeryed in lead ore, and more permanent if preſerved 
with the ſame care, under a cover, dry, and from duſt. 
From Chirton mine, and from one at Inghow, near 
Stamfordham. That from Inghow has the felt tincts, 
moſt ſplendid and rich, as if raiſed in parts, and in a 
kind of relief. Some of it has a high, natural poliſh, 
like a mirror. Some of the common coal in this mine 
is a gloſſy black, of a fine politure, and breaks into 
rhomboid, and parallelopiped —— a 

4. The ampolites, or canal coals, very fine. From 
the mines at Long Benton, and Walker, but in no 
great plenty. That from Walker very much reſembles 
the inflammable foſſil, agates, or jet, of which, as we 
have before obſerved, ſnuff- boxes and other toys are 
frequently made. 

The people employed in the coal - mines are prodigi- 
ouſly numerous, amounting to many thouſands; the 
earnings of the men are from one ſhilling to four ſhil- 
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lings a day, and their firing. The coal waggon roads, 
from the pits to the water, are t works carried over 
all ſorts of inequalities of ground, ſo far as the diſtance 
of nine or ten miles. The tracks of the wheels are 
marked with pieces of timber let into the road, for the 
wheels of the waggon to run on, by which means one 
horſe is enabled to draw, and that with eaſe, fifty or fixty 
buſhels of coals. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The principal manufaQtures of Northumberland are 
hardware and wrought iron. 


MARKET Towns. 


The market towns of this county are Alnewick, 


Beleford, Berwick, Elleſdon, Haltweſel, Hexham, Lear- 
mouth, Morpeth, Newcaftle, wagons and Woller. 


We croſſed the Tyne, which divides Northumber- 


land from Durham, over the _—_ at Newcaſtle, the 

principal town in this county. It derives its name from 

a caſtle built here by Robert Curtoiſe, ſon to William 

the Conqueror, who to diſtinguiſh it from an old monaftic 

_ fituated in this place, called it Newcaſtle upon 
yne. 

It is a town of great antiquity, and by ſome ſuppoſed 
to be a Roman villa. There are the remains of a mili- 
tary way leading to it from Cheſter-le-ſtreet, which was 
carried over the Tyne by a bridge of arches, where the 
preſent bridge ſtands. The Picts wall goes through the 
vicarage-garden, and St. Nicholas's church-yard. Part 
of a turret upon it is ſtill viſible by the gate of the 
royal Saxon villa of Pampeden ; alſo a tower on an emi- 
nence in the ſame villa, called the Wall-Knowl, or Car- 
penters-Tower. No other Roman buildings have hi- 
therto been diſcovered, | 

This town is. ſituated on the northern bank of the 
Tyne, two hundred and ſeventy-ſix miles from London. 
It is encompaſſed with a ſtrong ſtone wall, ditch, and 
rampier of earth ; has ſeven gates, with many round 
towers, and ſquare turrets, built at different times, and 
by different perſons, ſome of them ſtill retaining the 
names of their founders, the principal of which are the 
following : | 

White-Friar-tower is built on the extremity of an 
eminence, of a circular form, and well paved. The 
acceſs to the top is by one hundred and forty ſtone ſteps, 
ſeep and difficult, called Break- neck - ſtairs. It affords 
one of the fineſt and moſt varied proſpects about the 
town: It was built by the White-Friars, oppoſite to 
their monaſtery ; and is now the hall of the company 
of maſons, | 

Nevill-Tower was built by the Nevills, earls of 


Weſtmoreland. It is alſo called Denton-tower, and is 


now the hall of the maſons, bricklayers, and plaiſ- 
terers. 

Weſt- Gate is a ſtrong building of ſtone, and hewn 
work, with a port-cullice, iron gates, &c. at the weſt 
end of a ſpacious, well- built, and handſome ſtreet of 
the ſame name. It was built by Roger Thornton Eſq; 
and is now the hall of the houſe - carpenters. 

New-Gate is ſituated at the north end of a broad, 
well inhabited ſtreet of the ſame name. It exceeds all 
the other gates for ſtrength, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt antient. On the north ſide of it, in a nich, is a 
ftone ſtatue of king Charles II. crowned with 2 
ſcepter in his hand; the nich is adorned with a pedi- 
ment, entablature, and chartoons; below are the arms 
of England, and thoſe of the corporation. 

Two new wings have been added to this gate, on the 
ſouth ſide, one in 1702, and the other in 1706. It has 
been for many years the town jail for debtors and 
felons. a 

Pilgrim: ſtreet- gate ſtands at the north end of a ſpaci- 
ous, handſome, pleaſant ſtreet of the ſame name; io 
called from the great reſort and entertainment of 
pilgrims in it, in the monaſtic times, in their way to 
Geſner, whence there was a ſhrine dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, It is a ſtrong gate, flat roofed, and 
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embattled ; has 2 port-cullice, iron- gates, &e. It is 
now the ball of the company of joiners. : 

Carliol- Tower derives its name from the antient 
family of the Carliols, eminent merchants of this town. 
A field near it alſo bears theis name, called Carliol- 
croft, through which is a beautiful walk, preſenting a 
proſpe& of many hanging gardens, This tower is now 
the hall of the company of weavers. 

Pampeden-gate is at the foot of an antient village of 
the ſame name at the gorth-caſt part of the town. It 
has folding iron-gates, but no port cullice. Thence is 
an aſcent to the top by a pair of ſtone-ſtairs two yards 
wide. It is ſuppoſed to be part of the Picts wall, and 
the remains of a Roman turret are ſtill conſpicuous. 

Sand-gate receives its name from its ſituation by 

the ſtone of the river Tyne. It is arched at top, but 
has no tower or caſtellated building upon it. There 
were many openings or paſſages through the wall next 
the river, for the conveniency of trade. It was lately 
pulled dawn,” and part of the quay railed with iron rails, 
which gives a fine view of the river, 
The north part of the wall is thought to have been 
built ever ſince the reign of king John. That part of 
it which. extends from Sand-gate to Pampeden-gate, 
and from - thenge to the Auſtin-Friars, is faid to 
have been built in the reign of king Edward 1. King 
Edward III. granted the corporation the duties and 
cuſtoms of the town for ſeven years, to complete 
the whole, which being neglected, he ſeized their 
franchiſes, and would not reſtore them till they agreed 
to do it at their own charge. It was always the object 
of attention of future kings, and in the reign of king 
Henry VIII. it is recorded to have exceeded, both for 
the 1 3 and magnificence of the maſonry, all 
the walls of the cities of England, and moſt of the 
towns in Europe. 

King Henry II. granted this town by charter, great 
franchiſes. and liberties, Which were confirmed by 
his ſon king John, on the paymeat of a hundred marks 
and two palfreys. He afterwards enlarged them by a 
charter, on the annual payment of one hundred pounds 
in two equal portions, at r and Michaelmas, reſerv- 
ing to himſelf the rents, prizes, aſſizes, and leaſes in it. 
In conſideration of the jolles ſuſtained. by the inhabitants 
on taking down their houſes in order to make a ditch 
under the caſtle next the river, he granted them an 
annual rent of one hundred pounds ten ſhillings and 
fin- pence, to be paid by him and his heirs, in propor- 
tion to their ſeveral damages. He alſo granted it for its 
loyalty and faithful ſervices, exemption from the power 
of the ſheriff and conftables in affairs relating to them- 
25 ; and that no burgeſs ſhould be arreſted out of it 

or any debt, 2 he was e rips a 
- King H III. by his charter made it a mayor 
* N — by four bailiffs, and added a 
grant, during pleaſure, of all the demeſn-lands belong- 
ing to the caſtle, called the Caſtle Field, containin 
eight hundred and fifty acres, for free paſture, wit 
liberty to dig coals and ones, and to diſpoſe of them 
for their uſe, upon payment of twenty ſhillings into the 


Exchequer. He allo gave them a field called the Forth, 


adjoining to.the other, for the ſame uſes, and for which 
they were to pay forty ſhillings into the Exchequer, It 
was likewiſe provided. by his charter, that no Jew ſhould 
.telide among them. | | 3 

King Edward I. directed a writ of ſummons to 
Newcaſtle in the tenth year of his reign 1282, to ſend 
two members to parliament ; which is the carlieft upon 


record for boroughs to ſend any, or for the commons to 


fit, except that ſummoned un ontfort's uſurpation 
In the name of the king's father, Henry III. Edward 
-annexed- 40 jt the villa of Pampeden. 

By antient cuſtom, the real eſtates of the freemen 


were conſidered as chattels, and they diſpoſed of them by 


will at their diſcretion as ſuch, 
firmed to them by Edward J. | 
King Edward HI. confirmed the franchiſes of New- 
caſtle; and granted it the perpetuity of the moor 
and lands, called Caſtle- moor, and Caſtle- fields, to 
hold of him and his heirs, by the payment of forty 


' * 


ich right was con- 
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. annually into the Exchequer. He exempted it 
from the juriſdiction of the admiralty of England, gave 
leave for purchaſing lands to a certain value, confirmed 
ſeveral bye-laws of the magiſtrates for well governin 
and improving it, and iſſued an order for the manner 8 
electing the mayor, magiſtrates, and other officers ; and 
another concerning the meaſure to be uſed by the ven- 
ders of coals. W 

King Richard II. confirmed its charters in the firſt 
year of his reign, and he afterwards granted fome 
ground for the conveniency of making highways and 
a bridge, and allowed the mayor the honour of havin 
a ſword, which is an enſign of royal ſtate and authority, 
carried before him. | os 

King, Henry IV. on his acceſſion to the throne, 
grante that it ſhould be a town and county of 
itſelf, independent of the county of Northumberland ; 
that it ſhould have a ſheriff inſtead of bailiffs, who 
ſhould hold a court, account before the barons by their 
attorney, and have the return of all writs, &c. That it 
ould have fix aldermen, to be elected from among 
| the runner with power to act as juſtices of the peace 
within their juriſdiction ; that it ſhould have the royal- 
ties of the river Tyne, from Sparrow-hawk to Hedwin- 
| ſtreams, with a prohibition for any ſhips to load or un! 
load any fort of goods in any part of the river within 
thoſe limits, except at Newcaſtle. 

Queen Elizabeth confirmed to the town of Newcaſtle 
the grants of her progenitors, and added new ones b 
her charter, bearing date the twenty-ſecond of March, 
in the forty-ſecond year of her reign, 

It is at preſent governed by a mayor, nineteen alder- 

MED, a recorder, a ſheriff, a town clerk, a clerk of the 
chamber, two coroners, eight chamberlains, a ſword- 
bearer who: wears a cap of maintenance, a water-bailiff, 
who carries a large mace, and ſeven ſcrjeants at 
mace, 
- Newcaſtle is eminent for its commerce, trade, and 
revenue. As early as the reign of Edward III. it was fo 
powerful in ſhipping, that in his expedition againit 
France, it ſent him an aid of ſeventeen ſhips, and three 
hundred and fourteen men; and Edward for the en- 
couragement of its trade, granted the merchants leave 
to carry their goods to any part of England toll or 
cuſtom free. It is in the liſt of the trading towns to 
which Sir Thomas White, lord mayor of London, in 
the reign of queen Mary, gave one hundred pounds prr 
annum tor ever, to be lent to four merchant-clothiers for 
ten years without intereſt, It firſt received thac bounty 
in the year 1599, and ever ſince in its turn. 

The merebant adventurers have a governor, twelve 
aſſiſtants, and a ſecretary. They have a ftately court 
to the eaſt of the town chamber, built upon part of the 
antient hoſpital of St. Catharine, Noble and gencrous 
efforts have been lately made by the corgoration to give 
life and vigour: to the commercial arts. A bank has 
been eſtabliſhed ; and a fund raiſed for carrying on the 
herring and Greenland fiſheries. But the chief trade of 
Newcaſtle is derived from the coal mines. The vaſt 
extent of it may be partly gueſſed at, from the one 
ſhilling per chaldron granted by the corporation to queen 
Elizabeth, in lieu of an arrear of two-pence per chaldron, 
ſince given to the duke of Richmond, which amounts 
to about fourteen thouſand pounds per annum. The 
coal-fleets ſometimes amount to five hundred ſail. Their 
ſtation is at Shields, and at the quays of Girwy or 
Yarrow, and Willington; the former on the ſouth, 
and the latter on the north fide of the Tyne. All that 
parcel of ground within the liberty of Willington, 
between high and low water wark, in length from eaſt 
to weſt one thouſand two hundred and forty-five yards, 
and-in breadth one hundred and twenty, was granted 
by the corporation in 1665, to Sir Francis Anderton, 
on a leaſe for one thouſand years, with leave to erect 
quays and caſt ballaſt, on payment of two-pence per 
ton. Ships take in their lading of coals by the help of 
keels, and it was enacted in the reign of Henry V. chat 
the keels ſhould be of the burthen of twenty chaldrons, 
according to cuſtom, and no more; ſome being of the 


burthen of twenty-two, and ſome of twenty-four 
1 chaldrons, 
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chaldrons, to deftaud the king of his cuſtoms; and that 
they ſhould be ſealed by the king's officers. Small ſhips, 
laden with merchant goods, only come up to the quay 
at Newcaſtle. It is eſteemed one of the beſt quays in 
England, being in length, from eaſt to weſt, one 
hundred and three rods. 

The revenue of the corporation of Newcaſtle, which 
they hold in their own right, is upwards of eight 
thouſand pounds per annum, They have the royalties 
of the river Tyne from Sparrow-Hawk, by Tynemouth- 
Bar, to Hedwine ſtreams, above the village of New- 
burn ; a ſpace of fourteen miles. The circumference of 
their boundaries is ten miles, and fifty yards. The 
revenue for coals, ſalt, grindftones, ballaſt, &c. are 
received by eight chamberlains. They alſo keep the 
town-ſecurities; their office is in the exchange; they 
are generally decayed merchants, eminent for their in- 
tegrity, and choſen annually. Twenty-four auditors, 
choſen out of the twelve companies, examine their. ac- 
counts once a year; and conjunctly with the mayor and 
aldermen ſee that the overplus of their annual revenue is 
put into the town-ſtock, or, as it is uſually ſtiled the 
hutch. ; 

Here are eight parochial churches in Newcaftle, viz. 
St. Nicholas, with Gosforth. St. Thomas's and Cram- 
lington chapels. All Saints, with St Ann's chapel. St. 
Andrew's, and St. Johns. 

St. Nicholas is a vicarage; the impropriator and 
patron, the biſhop of Carliſle; given to the church and 
canons of St. Mary in that city, by king Henry I. 
together with the church of Newburn. The other 
churches are dependant on it, though three diſtindt 

ariſhes, and the vicar receives dues from them all. 
his church was founded in 1091. It ſtands in an ad- 
vantageous elevated fituation, almoſt in the center of 
the town. Its length is ſeventy-nine yards two feet and 
three quarters; its breadth twenty-four yards, two feet 
and three quarters, and of a proportionable height. 
Four tone-1mages, at full length, adorn each corner of 
a ſquare tower ; out of which riſes a curious ſteeple ; in 
height ſixty-four yards, one foot, and three quarters; 
decorated with thirteen pinnacles ; two bold ſtone-arches 
ſupporting a large and beautiful lanthern, on which is 
a tall and ſtately ſpire. It has now eight muſical bells, 
but formerly it had only five; the other three being 
added by the corporation, who had the old great bell, 
which weighed three thouſand one hundred and twenty- 
nine pounds, new-caſt at Colchefter. The church is 
well illuminated. The eaſt, or altar-window was 
anciently adorned with curious paintings in glaſs, of the 
twelve apoſtles, and the ſeven deeds of charity, done at 
the expence of Roger Thornton the elder. 

In the organ-gallery is a double organ; and on the 
north-ſide of it is a porch called St. George's porch ; 
which is vaulted underneath, and cieled above; and 
was formerly adorned with curious carvings in wood, 
and the windows with paintings in glaſs ; ſome of the 
latter ſtill remaining in the eaſt-window, particularly 
the portraiture of St. Laurence. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been one of the ancient chanteries, and to have becn 
built by one of our Engliſh monarchs. | 

Nine chanteries were founded in this church; in konour 
of St. John the Baptiſt, and St. John the Evangeliſt. 
St. Catharine, two, St. Peter and St. Paul. St. Thomas. 
7 bleſſed Virgin. St. Margaret. St, Cuthbert, St. 

yra. | 
The chantery of St. Jchn the Baptiſt and St. John 
the Evangeliſt ſtood on the north ſide of the church. Its 
original foundation was by Laurence, prior of Durham 
in the year 1149. It was refounded, in the reign of 
Edward III. by Richard de Emeldon, for three chap- 
lains. By an injunction of Richard biſhop of Durham, 
in the third year of his conſecration, 1335, they were 
obliged to diſtribute, after divine fervice, on the eve of 
the anniverſary of his death, the ſum of ſix ſhillings and 
eight-pence to one hundred and fixty poor people. It 
was founded again in the reign of Henry VI. by Robert 
de Rhodes and his wife Agnes, for one chaplain; the 
annual value, ſeven pounds, ſeven ſhillings and ten- 


pence, beſides a houſe given by the corporation for the 
Chaplain to live in. | 


One of the chanteries of St. Catharine was founded 


.by Allan de Durham, It was re-founded in the rei | 


of Edward III. by William Johnſon and his wife 1ſa- 
bella, for one chaplain ; the annual value fix pounds fif- 
teen ſhillings, | | 

The other was founded by Nicholas and John Elli- 
ker; the annual value three pounds, fourteen ſhillin 
and eight-pence, ariſing out of ſome houſes in the Caftle- 
mote, i n the Side, in the Cloſe, and in Sand-gate. » 

The chantery of St. Peter and St. Paul was founded 
by Adam de Fenrother and Alan Hilton, in the reign of 
Henry IV. the annual value four pounds, thirteen ſhil- 
lings and four-pence, which aroſe out of ſome houſes in 
Weſtgate, in the Side, and in the Cloſe. 

The chantery of St. Thomas was founded by John 
Thapecape, in the reign of Edward III. the annual value 
four pounds, twelve ſhillings and ſix- pence. | 

The chantery of the Bleſſed Virgin claims as high 
foundation as the reign of Edward I. but how muc 
earlier, and by whom, is unknown, the deed of fqun- 
dation being wot. It ſtood on the ſouth-fide of thi 
church, being a large porch; the annual value five 
pounds fixteen ſhillings. 1 

The chantey of St. Margaret was founded by Stephen 
W hitgray and his wife Mary, in the reign of Rich. III. 
It ſtood on the ſouth-ſide of the church, near the,porch- 
door, of a ſquare figure; the annual value ten marks ; 
the chaplain to be choſen by the vicar, the mayor and 
bailiffs of the corporation, and four creditable pariſhion- 
ers of St. Nicholas, after the death of the founders. 

The chantery of St. Cuthbert was founded by Tho- 
mas de Errington and William Redmarſhal, in the reign 
of Richard II. the annual value ſeven pounds, three ſhil- 
lings and two-pence, raiſed out of ſome houſes in the 
Side, the Sandhill and the Cloſe. | 

The chantery of St. Lyra was founded by Robert Caſ- 
tell, in the reign of Edward III. the annual value four 
pounds ten ſhillinzs, which aroſe from certain tenements 
in the Cloſe, in Weſtgate, and from a field without the 
Weſt-gate, called the Gooſe-Green-cloſe. 

In the north iſle of the church is a large gallery, de- 
ſigned principally for the boys of the grammar-ſchool. 
The eaſt end was enlarged by the late Dr. Thomlinſon, 
for the accommodation of himſelf and his ſucceſſors. 
The veſtry is on the ſouth ſide of the chancel, above 
which is the library; to which the ſame Dr. 'Thomlin- 
ſon, at his death, gave a large and valuable collection of 
books. T wenty-hve pounds per annum, for eyer, has 
been ſettled on a librarian by Sir Walter Calverly Blac- 
ket, Bart. The corporation make the vicar an annual 
compliment of ninety pounds, and the firſt curate 
another of forty pounds; who alſo receives four pounds 
per annum from the vicar, and ſix pounds, ſixteen 
ſhillings and eight-pence per annum from the crown, 
and the uſual fees of the church, It was cuſtomary, till 
the year 1724, to have two pariſh clerks, when one of 
them dying, another curate was appointed, whoſe annual 
income ariſes out of the clerk's fees. The lecturer re- 
ceives annually from the corporation one hundred pounds. 


Here are prayers twice a-day ; a catechetical lecture in 


every week, when there are no holidays; and a ſermon 
on every Wedneſday and Friday in Advent and Lent, 

There are many funeral monuments, both mural and 
others, in this and the other churches, and many bene- 
factions left to the pariſh poor. The church-yard of St. 
Nicholas was incloſed by ſubſcription, in 1761, with 
ſtone and wooden pales. The vicarage-houſe ſtands at 
the weſt end of St. John's church-yard in Weſtgate- 
ſtreet. The garden is remarkable for having had the 
Roman wall paſs through the middle of it. | 

Gosforth chapel is at a ſmall village, about a mile 
north from the town, on the eaſt ſide of the great poſt 
road ; nothing about it remarkable. It is ſupplied by 
the vicar. * | 

The chapel of St. Thomas is at the north-eaſt end of 
Tyne-bridge, It is commonly called, The Bridge-end 
Chapel, from its ſituation. For the keeping it and the 
bridge in repair, ſeveral rents were ſettled upon it. Two 
chantries were founded in it, in honour of St. Ann and 
the Virgin Mary 5 

: fo 
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St. Ann's was founded by William Heron, who en- 
dowed it with an annual rent of fix marks, out of ſome 
tenements on the Sandhill ; valued at the diſſolution, at 
four pounds ſeventeen ſhillings. 

St. Mary's was endowed with an annual rent of five 
marks, out of five. meſſuages, in the Cloſe and Side; 
but the founder is not known; valued at the diſſolution 
at four pounds, three ſhillings and fix-pence. 

Another chantery was founded in honour of St, Mary, 
by George Carr, merchant of this city, but never licen- 
ced ; valued at the diſſolution at five pounds fix ſhillings 
and cight-pence. 

St. Mary Magdalen's has been annexed to this chapel, 
which conſiſts of a maſter and three poor brethren, free 
burgeſſes of Newcaftle; each brother allowed three 
pounds, fix ſhillings and three-pence per annum. The 
curate, for reading prayers, and one ſermon annually, 
four pounds, fix ſhillings and eight-pence. The col- 
lector of the rents, about one pound, ſeventeen ſhillings 

and er! the whole rental, twenty- nine pounds, 
ſeven ſhillings and eight-pence. 

. Cramlington chapel is fix or ſeven miles north-caft 
from Newcaſtle ; but nothing about is remarkable. 
All-Saints church is at the foot of Pilgrim-ftreet, on 
an Eminence ; its length is fifty-yards one foot, and its 
breadth twenty-five yards two feet. There is a low 
ſquare tower at the weſt end, with one ſpire riſing from 
it, adorned. with a clock, and fix good bells, caft out 

the ſtatue of king James II. Nanding formerly on the 
Sand-hill. In ſome of the windows were anciently ſe- 
veral curious paintings on glaſs. In the ſouth-eaſt win- 
dow, at the eaſt end of the chancel, was one of our Sa- 
viour, at full length. In the window but one next the 
church door, were the twelye apoſtles ; and in the win- 
dow above the ſouth door, was Sir Roper Thorn- 
ton and his family ; but moſt of theſe were defaced or 
taken away in the laſt civil wars. At the weſt end of 
the church is a handſome gallery, built in 1712, with 
an organ in the center : the north end is appropriated to 
the uſe of the charity-children. At the eaſt end is another 

lery for the butchers. There is alſo one for ſailors 
In the north iſle, built by the Trinity-houſe, 1618, John 
Holburne then maſter ; beautified with paintings, 1720, 

reſenting our bleſſed Saviour aſleep in the ſtorm ; his 

ing St. Peter by the hand when he was ſinking in the 
waves; Jonah vomited up upon the dry land. 
Tube chancel ſtands upon a large vault, of a ſquare fi- 
gure, the entrance to which is on the north fide of the 
church-yard, There is a ftrong pillar in it, the ſupport 
of eight large ſtone arches. The altar-table is of marble, 
the donation of a perſon unknown. On the ſouth-ſide 
of it is a protheſes, or ſide-altar. The chancel is adorn- 
ed with wainſcot ftalls, after the cathedral taſte, 

Seven chanteries were founded in this church in ho- 
nour of St. Thomas, St. Mary the Bleſſed Virgin, St. 
0 the Evangeliſt, St. Peter, St. John the Baptiſt, St. 

atharine, St. Lyra. | 7 | 
St. Thomas's was founded by John Puthore ; the an- 
nual value four pounds, eight ſhillings and four-pence. 

The founder of St. Mary's is not known; the annual 
value four pounds, five ſhillings and ten -pence. | 
St. John the Evangeliſt's was founded by Richard 
Williſby and Richard Fiſhlake; the annual value four 
pounds, fifteen ſhillings and fonr-pence. 

St. Peter's was founded by Roger de Thornton, the 
annual value fix pounds. It was in the vacancy above 
the yeſtry, oppoſite to the founder's ſepulchral monu- 
ment. | 

St. Catharine's was founded by the ſame perſon ; the 
annual value five pounds, three ſhillings and 1 

St, Lyra's was founded in the reign of Edward III. by 
. Richard Pickering ; the annual value three pounds, eight 
thillings and four-pence, 

St. Ann's chapel ſtands in the ſuburbs of Sandgate, 

en the lope of a hill. After the Reformation, it was 

| an, (4997 and fell into decay, but was repaired in 1682, 
nd has been lately re-built by the corporation, after an 

elegant deſign. | 

In the ſame ſuburbs was anciently another chapel, 

dedicated to St. Laurence, and ſaid to have been buil 
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by one of the earls of Northumberland. It was depen- 
dent upon the priory of St. John of Jeruſalem; but in 
the reign of Edward VI. it was granted among other 
things, to the corporation, for a conſideration of one 
hundred and forty-four pounds, thirteen ſhillings and 
four-pence. It is now a bottle glaſs-houſe. 

St. Andrew's church ſtands near New-gate, on the 
welt fide of the ſtreet. From the ftile of the architec- 
ture, and its ſituation, where old Monk-cheſter chiefly 
ſtood, it claims priority to the reſt for antiquity. In 
1729, the old bells were taken down, and fix new ones 
put in their place, by a contribution among the inhabi- 
tants, the corporation giving fifty pounds. A new porch 
was built at the ſame time. At the Weſt end is a hand- 
_ gallery, erected in 1711, at the expence of the 
pariſh, | 

Three chanteries were founded in this church, in 
honour of the Virgin Mary ; the Holy Trinity,; and 
St. Thomas. | | 

The founder of St. Mary's is not known ; the an- 
nual revenue, fix pounds, twelve ſhillings and ten- 

nce. | 

The Holy Trinity is faid to have been founded by 
Sir Adam de Atholl; the annual value, four pounds, 
two ſhillings and ten-pence. | 

It is not known who was the founder of St. Thomas's ; 
and the annual value is alſo uncertain. | 

St. John's church ſtands in Weſtgate- ſtreet. Some 
of its chief ornaments are the gifts of Mr. Robert Per- 
cival. He beautified the altar in 1710, and built at the 
ſame time the north gallery, for thirty-three perſons ; he 
ſubſcribed towards taking down the three old bells, and 
putting up ſix new ones; and when he died, bequeathed 
a houſe, let at twenty pounds a year, to this parith, 

The communion plate was the gift of Mr. Robert 
Rymer, in 1722 ; it conſiſts of a large flaggon, a chalice, 
and a falver, valued at ſixty pounds, | 

At the weſt end of the church is another gallery, Tc 
had an organ in 1570, but that being long ſince de- 
ſtroyed, a new one was lately erected at the expence of 
the inhabitants. 

Three chanteries were founded in this church, in 
honour of St. Thomas the Martyr; the Virgin Mary, 
and the Holy Trinity. ; 

St. Thomas's was founded in the reign of Edward II. 
by Adam de Durham ; the annual value, four pounds, 
three ſhillings ariſing from ſome tenements in the Sand- 
hill, and in Weſtgate. 

St, Mary's was founded in the reign of Edward III. 
by Edward Scot ; the annual value, four pounds, four 
ſhillings and four-pence. 

The Holy Trinity was founded by John Dalton, 
William Akinſhawe, and Andrew Acliffe?; the annual 
value, five pounds, thirteen ſhillings and four-pence. 

The church-yard was incloſed by ſubſcription in 1762, 
with ſtone and wooden pales; and planted round in 
the inſide, with young lime and elm trees. The church 
tower is adorned with a clock. | 

The principal ſchools eſtabliſhed in Newcaſtle are a 
free grammar- ſchool, and four parochial charity-ſchools. 

The grammar-ſchool was originally founded by Tho- 
mas Horſley, mayor of Newcaſtle, in 1525. He left to 
it his lands in the town for ever, after his own and his 
wife's death. It was re-founded by queen Elizabeth, 
as atteſted by her charter, The impropriated or great 
tithes of the pariſh of Bolham belong to it. The maſter- 
ſhip of St. Mary's hoſpital was uſually annexed to it by 
the corporation, who are the patrons. The maſters 
have convenient e to live in the hoſpital, com- 
monly called the Weſt Spitle, from its fituation in Weſt- 
gate, 

The charity-ſchool belonging to the pariſh of St. 
Nicholas, was founded by Mrs. Eleanor Allen, a wi- 
dow lady of Newcaſtle, By a deed of gift, bearing date 
February the twentieth, 1705, ſhe aſſigned a farm-hold, 
and tenant-right, in the pariſh of Walls-End, held under 
the dean and chapter of Durham, of above the annual 
value of ſixty pounds, for the education of forty boys, 
and twenty girls of this pariſh, and the chapelry of St. 


John. The ſchool was opened in 1709. 
Another 
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Another lady, widow of the Rev. Mr. Chiſholm; vi- 
car of Woller, at her death, gave 5001. to this noble 
and uſeful charity. By a parochial ſubſcription, begun 
in 1718, they are annually cloathed on the firſt of May. 
The boys are inſtructed in reading, writing, and ac- 
compts, and then put apprentice to ſome honeſt employ- 
ment, each receiving a Bible and a Common Prayer 
book, the Whole Duty of Man, Lewis's Expoſition of 
the Church Catechiſm, and two pounds. The girls are 
taught reading, ſewing and knitting, and are put out to 
reputable ſervices or trades. They are preſented with 
the ſame books, and one pound. The ſchool. maſter is 
allowed twenty-five pounds per annum, and one pound 
{or coals; the ſchool-miſtreſs, ten pounds per annum, 
and ten ſhullings for coals. | ; 

The charity-ſchool belonging to the pariſh of All- 
Saints is ſupported by ſubſcription, begun in 1709. It 
is conducted on the ſame plan as that of St. Nicholas, 
and receives forty-one boys, and ſeventeen girls, 

The charity-tchool belonging to the pariſh of St. 
Andrew, was founded by Sir William Blacket, Bart. 
for thirty boys, and opened in January, 1708: The 
ſchool-maſter is allowed twenty pounds, per annum; out 
of which he pays ſchool-rent.. 

The charity-ſchool belonging to the pariſh of St; John, 
was founded in 1705, by John Ord, Eſq; for forty-four 
boys. He ſettled upon it a large field without Pilgrim- 
{treet-gate, called Magdalen-cloſe, and held by leaſe.of 
St, Mary Magdalen's hoſpital, Mrs. Margaret Allgood, 
a widow lady, in 1707, gave to this charity one hundred 
pounds. The. children are cloathed annually by ſub- 
ſeription. The ſchool-maſter is allowed twenty-four 
pounds, per annum; two pounds for teaching them to 
ting, and fixteen ſhillings; per annum, for pens, ink, 
and paper. 

The public buildings of note in this town are, the 
caſtle, the bridge over the Tyne, the town-court, the 
Trinity-houſe, the ſtate-houſe of the corporation, the free- 
men's hoſpital; the hoſpital for merchants widows, &c. 
barber-ſurgeon's hall, the hoſpital for poor maidens, &c. 
the keelmen's hoſpital, and the infirmary. 

The caſtle belongs to the county of Northumberland. 
Several tenements and lands were held in the county for 
keeping it in repair. It ſtands on an eminence, and was 
anciently ſtrong and ſtately. It is encompaſſed with two 
walls of great ſtrength and height ; in the exterior wall 
are four gates; one very large, with two port-cullices, 
The principal entrance is to the ſouth, and the ground 
within is three acres, and one rood. In the caſtle was a 
well of conſiderable depth; and a chapel of handſome 
Gothic architecture. The government of it was'generally 
committed to th2 high ſkeriff of Northumberland. At 
the acceſſion of James I. one third of it was almoſt taken 
away ; the lead and covering embezzled and carricd off ; 
the ſquare old tower almoſt demoliſhed ; and the male- 
factors. confined in it in danger of periſhing by the 
weather, The expence of repairing it was computed at 
eight hundred and nine pounds, fifteen ſhillings. The 
poor remains of it are decently kept, and ſerve for the 
county-jail, and for holding the annual aſſizes. 

The bridge over the Tyne is of great antiquity. From 
the veſtiges of a military way leading to it from Cheſter- 
le-itrect, it is believed to have been originally Roman. 
In the reign of Henry III. it was deſtroyed by fire, 
being then of wood, It was rebuilt of ſtone, by con- 
tribution, It had twelve bold arches, but has now only 
nine; the reſt, on building the quay, being turned into 
callans, or ſtone- rooms. Several tradeſmen have their 
houſes and ſhops on each fide of it, About the middle of 
it is an old tower, uſed by the magiſtrates for the con- 
hnement of diſorderly perſons and offenders; beyond it 
is a blue ſtone, the boundary between Newcaſtle and 
Gatethead ; and at the other end is a tower, where there 
has been a draw- bridge. That part of it to the ſouth of 
the blue ſtone, was recovered from the corporation in 
the reign, of Henry V. by Thomas Langly, biſhop of 
Durham; and was repaired by Thomas Kuthal, biſhop 
of Durham, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

'T he town-court is on the ſouth fide of the Sand-hil!, 
on the banks of the Tyne, Its original foundation was 
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by Roger de Thornton; but was re- built by the corpo- 
ration in 1658, after a noble plan. It coft upwards of 
ten thouſand pounds; befides one thouſand two hundred 
pounds, the donation of one of the magiſtrates. The 
ſtatue of king James II. on horſeback, placed in the 
area before it, colt one thouſand ſeven hundred pounds. 
It was of copper, large as the life; the horſe ſtandin 
on his hind-feet, raiſed upon a pedeſtal of white marble, 
and encompaſſed with iron-rails. It was taken down 
in 1688. | | 

The Trinity-houſe belonging to the mariners of New- 
caſtle, is a monaſtic-like building, of a ſquare figure. 
It has a neat chapel, and chambers for fourteen perſons : 
each is allowed eight ſhillingsa month, clothes, and coals. 
The hall in it, which is large and ſtately, was ancient- 
ly called Dalton's Place, It was purchaſed by this ſo- 
ciety in the reign of Henry VII. of Ralph Hebburn, of 
Hebburn-tower, in Northumberland ; and was confirm- 
ed to them by his ſon, Thomas Hebburn, paying to him 
and his heirs for ever the compliment of a bottle of wine 
annually, on the eve of St. Peter and St. Paul, if de- 
manded. He was alſo to be made a member, to be in- 
titled to their privileges, and to have the uſual funeral 
honours at his death. The keep this houſe in 
repair, at their own charge, It ſtands very convenient 
for ſeamen, near the key, the upper end of a well built 
ſtreet, called the Broad Charte. | 

The ſtate-houſe of the corporation is on the edge of 
the Tyne, above the bridge, in a ftreet called the Cloſe. 
It is a handſome, modern building, with an area, or 
court before it, entered by a flight of ſteps ; and within 
it is not only convenient, but elegant. _ 

The freemen's hoſpital, commonly called, the town's 
hoſpital in the manors, is on the north ſide of a plea- 
ſant field. It was founded by the corporation in 1681, 
and dedicated to our Saviour. There is a maſter, and 
thirty-nine poor freemen, or their widows; the maſter 
is allowed one pounds, ten ſhillings per quarter, and 
the reſt one pound each. It ſtands upon piazzas. The 
entrance is in the center, with a handſome fountain 


before it. 


The hoſpital for the relief of ſix widows of merchants 
and clergymen, ſtands at the foot of the fame held, 
built by the corporation in 1725, and endowed by Mrs. 
Ann Davidſon, the relict of Mr. Benjamin Davidſon, 
merchant. | | 

The hall belonging to the barber-ſurgeons is on the 
eaſt fide of the ſame field; and was re- built after a neat 
deſign in 1730. It ſtands upon tall piazzas, with a 
garden before it, adorned with the ſtatues of Eſculapius, 
Hippocrates, Galen, and Paracelſus. 

Ihe hoſpital for fix poor maiden women, and fix poor 
men, ſtands contiguous to barber-ſurgeons hall. It was 
built by the corporation in 1753, after receiving a do- 
nation of one thouſand two hundred pounds from 
Thomas Davidſon, of Ferry-hill, in the biſhopric of 
Durham, Eſq; and his two ſiſters; and the like ſum from 
Sir Walter Calverley Blacket, Bart. for its endow- 
ment, 

The keelmen's hoſpital is between the carpenters 
tower and Sand-gate, It was built in 1701, at their 
own charge, by contribution, paying, each man, one 
penny a tide. It is a large, ſquare ſtructure, contain- 
ing upwards of fifty chambers ; but is at preſent much 
neglected, | 

The infirmary is behind N apt 1 n0s It was 
built by ſubſcription for the benefit of the town and 
county of Newcaſtle, and the two counties of Northum- 
berland and Durham. It had a donation of one thou- 
ſand pounds, in the year 1759, from Sir Walter Cal- 
verley Blacket, by whoſe appointment the annual in- 
tereſt of ten pounds is given to a clergyman to attend it. 
It is a large handſome building, and ſtands in a pleaſant, 
airy ſituation, in a field called the Forth; ſaid to have 
been given to the corporation by king Edward III. in 
1649, containing eleven acres, and then valued at twelve 
pounds, per annum. Part of it is a ſquare bowling- 
green, terraced round, and ſhaded with tall elms. 

Belides theſe public ſtructures, there are ſome private 


ones, remarkable for their antiquity, and having been 
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the palaces or temporary reſidence of perſons of royal 


or baronial dignity. | 
In Panden is a houſe, called Panden-hall, which was 
the palace of the kings of Northumberland under the 
Saxon heptarchy. In that part of 'the town called the 
Side, is an ancient houſe, an appendix to the caſtle, 
which was a palace of the kings of England, in which 
they reſided in their expeditions againſt Scotland. It is 
now called Lumley-place, from its being afterwards the 
reſidence of the lords Lumley of Lumley-caſtle. 

In Newgate-ſtreet is an ancient houſe called the 
Scotch Inn, from its being the quarters of the kings and 
nobility of Scotland, in the time of a truce with that 


kingdom: alſo the Earls Inn, from its belonging to the 


earls of Northumberland. 

In the ſtreet called the Cloſe, is an ancient houſe 
fituated on the banks of the Tyne, called Northumber- 
land-houſe, from its being formerly the property and 
occaſional reſidence of the earls of Northumberland. 

In Weſt-gate, near St. Mary's hoſpital, is a houſe 
called Weſtmoreland-place, which belongs to the Nevils, 
earls of Weſtmoreland. | | et 

In Pilgrim-ftreet is a houſe called the Pilgrims Inn, 


from the great multitudes of religious devotees which | 


formerly frequented it, in their way to the ſhrine of the 
Virgin „in the village of Jeſ-mount, that is, the 
Mount of Jeſus. 

At the upper end of the ſame ſtreet, is the houſe of 
Sir Walter Calverley Blacket, Bart. It is an ancient 
ſtructure, being the remains of the Franciſcan po y, 
to which has been added two new wings. 

Newcaſtle, ſoon after the preaching of the goſpel in 
Britain, was famous for its monaſteries, hoſpitals, 
alms-houſes, and churches, There were fix monaſteries, 
viz. St. Bartholomews, the Franciſcans, the Domus 
Fratrum Predicatorum, the St. Auſtins, [the Domus 


Fratrum de Penitentia, the Domus Fratrum Carmeli 


Monte. g 
St. Bartholomews was founded by king Henry I. for 


Benedictine nuns; it was ſituated in Newgate- ſtreet. 


A back gate leading to it ſtill retains the name, together 
with the garden, which is in a ſquare valley, extending 
to a place called High-friar- chair. Beſides other poſ- 
ſeſſions not now certainly known, they owned the plea- 
ſant village of Stellar, on the ſouthern banks of the 
Tyne, in the biſhopric of Durham. It is believed they 


had a very large property in Newcaſtle, conſiſting in 


waſtes and houles. I he garden of the poſt-houſe was 
ene of theſe waſtes. A plot of ground adjoining to the 


moor belonged to them, and is ſtill called the Nun- 


moor. The monaſtery and chapel in Gateſhead, now 


called Gateſhead-houſe is ſaid to have been a cell to theſe 


nuns, and paid an annual rent of two ſhillings. St. 
Mary's - hoſpital, in Weſtgate-ftreet, was alſo depen- 


dent upon them. Their annual revenue at the ſuppreſ- 


fion, amounted to thirty-ſix pounds, ten ſhillings. 
The monaſtery of the Franciſcans, Grey friars, or 
Friars minors, was founded in the reign of Henry III. 
the Carliols, then wealthy merchants in Newcaſtle, 
It was ſituated near the lane called High-friar-chair, 


oppoſite to the Ficket-tower. It conſiſted of a warden, 
eight friars, and two novices. 


The Domus Fratrum Predicatorum, or the Monaſ- 


tery of the Preaching, or Dominican friars, was founded 


in honour of St. Dominic, by Sir Peter and Sir Nicholas 
Scot, merchants in Newcaſtle, on a piece of ground 


given by three ſiſters, It ſeems from its remains to have 
en a very handſome ſtructure. The graſs area is 


about eighty-ſeven feet in length, and as many in breadth. 
"On the eaft fide was a chapel, now the hall of the 


ſmiths on mr On the weft an ancient well, called 
Our Lady's well. On the ſouth is the Cordwainers-hall, 
turned into apartments for three widows. On the north 


were the gardens. It conſiſted cf a prior and twelve 


brethren, dependent upon Tinemouth ; and their reve- 
nues, at the general ſuppreflion, was valued at two 


pounds, nineteen ſhillings and fix-pence. It was grant- 
ed to the corporation of Newcaſtle, in conſideration of | 


' their paying fifty-three pounds, ſeven ſhillings and fix- | 


pence; and the priory is ſtill preſerved from dela- 
pidations by ſeveral companies who have their halls 
in l. : | 

The monaſtery of St. Auſtin was founded b 
William lord Roſs, baron of Wark upon Tweed, 1 
was ſituated in the Manour-chace, formerly called Cow- 
gate. It was a handſome edifice, adorned with cloiſters, 
and had a curious chapel. It was ſometimes the reſi- 
dence of the kings of England in the expeditions againſt 
the Scots. After the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, it 
was for ſome time made uſe of by government for a ma- 
gazine and a ſtorehouſe, and was called, by the townſ- 
men, the artillery-yard. King James I. gave it to a 
Scotchman, who uncovered it, and ſold the lead; but it 
was loſt at ſea before it reached the market. He alſo 
ſold ſome of the ſtones to Sir Peter Riddel, with which 
he built the ſouth end of his houſe. Out of the. ruins 
of this ſtructure has ſince aroſe a work-houſe for the 
poor; a houſe of correction; a charity-ſchool for the 
pariſh of All-ſaints, and a dwelling for the maſter, erect- 
ed in the year 1723. Part of the garden that belonged 
to it is now occupied by the ſurgeon's hall, and two of 
the town hoſpitals. | 

The Domus Fratrum de Penitentia J. Chrifti, 
or the monaſtery of the brethren of the pennance 
of Jeſus Chriſt, was ſituated near Weſt -gate by the 
W hite-friar-tower, King Henry III. at the requeſt of 
cv ag Bruce, gave it a piece of ground called Stable- 
earth, | 

Domus Fratrum Carmeli Monte, or monaſtery of 
White friars, was founded by king Edward I. in honour 
of the Virgin Mary, for a prior, ſeven brethren, and 
two noviciates; and on the ſuppreſſion was valued at 
nine pounds, eleven ſhillings and four-pence, per annum. 

The* Carmelites, or White friars, had alſo another 
monaſtery in this town, fituated on the Wall-know], 
and founded, either by Laurentius de Acton, or Roger 
de Thornton. But whichever of theſe was the founder, 
it is certain, that Thornton was a great benefactor to it. 


From its being dedicated to St. Michael, and ſituated on 


an eminence, it was called St. Michael's Mount. 

Newcaftle had alſo- four hoſpitals, viz. that of St. 
Mary Magdalen, the Virgin Mary, the Holy Trinity, 
and the Maiſon Dieu, or St. Catharine. | 

The hoſpital of St. Mary Magdalen was founded by 
king Henry I. for a maſter, brethren, and ſiſters, to re- 
ceive leprous perſons. After that diſtemper declined, it 
became an aſylum for the poor of the town, in the time 
of peſtilence, Fourteen perſons within the houſe were 
each allowed a room, eight ſhillings a month, and coals, 
Fifteen without the houſe had a different allowance ; 
ſome eight ſhillings, ſome five ſhillings, and ſome two 
ſhillings and fix-pence a month, ; the reign of 
Edward III. Laurentius de Acton had the firſt fruits of 
it, amounting annually. to two hundred marks. John 
Bland, who was then maſter, paid him forty marks for 
his own right. Bland was a very conſiderable patron to 
this hoſpital, He built the conſiſtory, and ornamęnted 
the chapel, where he was afterwards buried. It ſtood 
on the ſummit of a hill without Pilgrim-ſtreet-gate. 

The hoſpital of the Virgin Mary was a fort of hoſ- 
pital for lodging the helpleſs ſtranger, and indigent 
traveller; an eleemoſynary for the ſick and needy, and 
to give ſepulture to ſuch as died there. It was allowed 
nine chaldrons of coals annually, and had a chaplain to 
attend it; and the annual revenues amounted to thirty- 
three pounds, fifteen ſhillings, 

In the ninth year of the reign of James I. the corpo- 
ration of Newcaſtle obtained a charter for it, and con- 
verted it into a grammar-ſchool. There is ſtill in the 
chapel belonging to it, the effigies of the Virgin Mary, 
with the child Jeſus upon her knees. It is ſituated in 
Weſtgate- ſtreet, and now called the Weſt Spittle. 

The hoſpital of the Holy Trinity was founded by 
William de Acton, mayor of Newcaſtle, It ſtood on 
the Wall-knowl, and was ſurrendered to Henry VIII. 
but the annual revenues are not mentioned. 
The hoſpital of St. Catharine, or the Maiſon Dieu, 


was founded by Roger de Thornton, in the reign of 
. Henry 
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Henry IV. It was ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the Sand- 
hill; and the chaplain, who preſided over it, had the 
care of nine poor men, and four poor women. In the 
thirty- fourth year of the reign of Henry VI. the corpo- 
ration obtained from the founder the uſe of the hall and 
kitchen for a very laudable purpoſe, viz. that giving 
wedding entertainments to new married people, and 
where they received the offering and gifts of their 
friends. The hall is adorned with the arms of ſeveral 
generous benefactors, and ſome very curious carvings in 
wood. 

During the unhappy differences between Charles I, 
and his parliament, Newcaſtle was befieged by the Scots 
in the year 1643, the marquis of Newcaſtle being then 
governor for the king. The commander burnt a hun- 
dred houſes in the ſuburbs ; he made a ſally, but was re- 
pulſed, · and one of the outworks was taken. The enemy 
preſerved it cloſe both from the north and ſouth ſides; 
the Scots dividing their army, and fifteen hundred of 
them croſſing the — But general Leſley retiring, it 
was beſieged again the next year by the Scots, under the 
command of the earls of Calender and Leven, who took 
poſſeſſion of the bridge, the inhabitants retiring to the 
high- town for ſhelter. Three thouſand countrymen 
being ſummoned by general Leven, to aſſiſt him with 
ſpades, mattocks, &c. the place was taken by ſtorm. 
The mayor, Sir John Merlay, retired to the caſtle with 
three Scottiſh lords, Crawford, Rea, and Maxwell ; five 
hundred men, and many women and children; but 
thought proper to ſurrender it ſoon after, in order to ſave 
the lives of thoſe who had fled thither for ſhelter. The 
three Scottiſh noblemen were ſent into their own coun- 
try in order to take their trial; but moſt of the townſ- 
men ſaved their effects by means of a compoſition. An 
order ſoon after arrived for trying the-mayor by a coun- 
cil of war ; fome of the aldermen were disfranchiſed ; the 
corporation was new modelled, not according to the 
tenor of the charter, but in a manner moſt conducive to 

the views of the parliament. At the ſame time the 

plague raged with great violence in the town ; and coals 
were at a high price, by a parliamentary impoſt of four 
ſhillings per chaldron, for the maintenance of the gar- 
riſon. 

In the year 1645, five hundred pounds were ordered 
to be raiſed upon coals, for the relief of the poor. In 
1646, the king viſited the town, from Lumley-caſtle, 
and lodged with Leven, the Scotch general, in the 
Franciſcan abbey, where a ſermon was preached before 
him by the Scotch metropolitan, who was fo little 
affected at the ſight of ſuffering majeity, and had fo 
ſmall a portion of the grace of modeſty, that after his 
diſcourſe was ended, he called for the fifty ſecond pſalm, 
which begins, Why doſt thou, tyrant, boaſt thyſelf, 
thy wicked works to praiſe.” His majeſty that moment 
ſtanding up, called for the fifty-ſixth pſalm, which 
begins, Have mercy, lord, on me, I pray, for men 
would me devour.” The congregation ſung his ma- 


1 

n the year 1249, Newcaſtle was almoſt wholly con- 
ſumed by fire; and in 1339, it ſuffered great damage 
by water, being ſurpriſed in the ſtill hours of the night 
with a rapid, impetuous flood, which forced its way 
through the town-wall, bore down fix perches of it, 
and ſwept away above one hundred and twenty perſons, 
both men and women. 

Before we entirely leave Newcaſtle, it will be proper 
to obſerve, as a proof of the ſalubrity of the air, in that 
part of the county, that in 1743, two old men, the 
father and ſon, were ſubpœna'd to an aſſize held in that 
town, as witneſſes from a neighbouring village ; the 
father was one hundred and thirty-five years of age, and 
his ſon ninety-five, both of them hearty, and retaining 
their ſight and hearing; and the next year, one Adam 
Turnbull died in Newcaſtle, aged one hundred and 
twelve, who had married four wives, and the laſt when 
he was near a hundred years of age. 

This town ſends two members to parliament ; has two 
excellent weekly markets, held Tueſdays and Saturdays ; 
and two large annual fairs, viz. Augult the firlt; and on 
St. Luke's day; the former continues eight days; the 

I 


three firſt are for horned cattle, ſheep and hogs ; the 
other five for cloth, woollen, and various other goods. 
About five miles from Newcaftle are the iron works, 
late Crawley's, ſuppoſed to be the largeſt manufactory 
of the kind in Europe. Several hundred hands are em- 
ployed in it; inſomuch that twenty thouſand pounds a 
year is paid in wages. They earn from one ſhilling to 
two ſhillings and fix-pence per day; and ſome of the 
foremen ſo high as two hundred pounds a year. The 
quantity of iron they work up is very great, employing 
three ſhips to the Baltic, that each make ten voyages 
yearly, and bring ſeyenty tons at a time; which amounts 
to two thouſand ene hundred tons, befides five hundred 
tons more freighted in others. They uſe a conſiderable 
deal of American iron, which is as good as the beſt 


Swediſh, and for ſome purpoſes much better. They 


would ufe more of it; if large quantities could be procur- 
ed; but they cannot get it. 

They uſe annually ſeven thouſand bolls of coals, at 
ſixteen buſhels each. | 

They manufacture anchors as high as ſeventy-hundred 
weight, carriages of cannon, hoes, ſpades, axes, hooks, 
chains, &c, 

In general the greateſt part of their work is for expor- 
tation, and they are employed very conſiderably by the 


gious artillery demand from that company. 
During the war their buſineſs was extremely great, 
but declined upon the peace, for anchors and mooring- 


chains; however, the demand theſe laſt ſeven or eight 


years has been very regular and ſpirited. 

Here are ſeveral machines erected for accelerating 
ſeveral operations in the manufacture, ſuch as copper 
rollers, tor ſqueezing bars into hoops; ſeiſſars for cut- 
ting bars of iron, turning cranes for moving anchors 
into and out of the fire; and the beating hammer, lifted 
by the cogs of a wheel. Theſe are machines of manifeſt 
utility, ſimple in their conſtruction, and all moved by 
water; nevertheleſs there is great part of the work, and 
that of a very laborious nature, executed by manual 
labour; for the performance of which, machines might 
be erected with very little difficulty. 

About ſeven miles from Newcaſtle, ſtands North- 
Shields, ſo called from its northern ſituation upon the 
river Tyne, and being a ſhield or ſhelter for the ſhip- 
ping. In the time of king Edward I. it was fo ſmall 
that it conſiſted only of fix cottages, inhabited by fiſher- 
men. It is now ſo conſiderably, increaſed as to be little 


inferior to Wapping, by the river Thames, which place 


it greatly reſembles. 

A little below this village is a garriſon, called Clif- 
ford's Fort, which, in the year 1644, was taken by the 
Scots in the reign of king Charles I. It had in it five 
pieces of ordnance, arms, powder, and ſome priſoners ; 
nine Scotchmen were killed on this occaſion. It is a 


ſtrong and hand ſome ſtone- building, well mounted with 


cannon ; from which a hill aſcends by a large ſquare 
building, lately erected, called the barracks, for the 
uſe of the ſoldiers and artillery. 

Not far diſtant from this fort ſtands the pleaſant 
marine villa of Tynemouth, famous for its monaſtery, 
founded by Oſwald, king of Northumberland, and de- 
dicated to the Bleſſed Virgin. It was plundered by the 
Daniſh rovers in three ſeveral deſcents and expeditions. 
The firſt was at the end of the eighth century, the 
ſecond, in the reign of king Ethelred, under Hinquar 
and Hubba; and the third, in the reign of king Athel- 
ſtan. What made them more intent upon ravaging the 
monaſteries was, that the moſt valuable effects in the ad- 
jacent country, were, on the approach of an enemy, 
concealed in them for their better ſecurity. The poor 
defenceleſs monks on the deſcent of the piratical 
Hinquar and Hubba, fled with terror to their church, 
where they hoped for ſafety, But they were fatally 
miſtaken, the brutal Danes ſet fire to the ſtructure, and 
reduced the whole, together with the trembling religious, 
to aſhes. This crime, however, did not long go un- 
puniſhed : their ſovereign, king Ethelred, and his father- 
in-law, Offa, king of Mercia, ronzed at the news of 


ſuch an atrocious deed, united their forces, drove them 
in 


Eaſt-India Company. They have of late had a prodi- 
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in confuſion. to their ſhips, and a ſtorm ariſing ſoon 
after, they were driven on the rocks, and almoſt every 


ſoul of them periſhed. 


This facred fabric lay in ruins, folorn, and deſolate, | 


till the reign of Edward the confeſſor, when Tonſtan, 
earl. of Northumberland, from a motive of ambition 
rather than of piety, rebuilt and endowed it for black 
canons, and dedicated it to St. Mary and St. Oſwin ; 
the remains of the latter having been ſearched for and 
diſcovered under the ruins. 

That earl being ſoon after baniſhed for his many mur- 
ders and outrages, after ſeveral adventures when he burnt 
and plundered the coaſt as an enemy's country, at length 
engaged Harold Harfargar, king of Norway, who was 
then puſhing his conqueſts in the north of Scotland, to 
enter the harbour of Tynemouth, and attempt to gain the 
crown, then poſſeſſed by his brother Harold II. Unawed 
by his new foundation of St. Mary and St. Oſwin, he, 
in concert with the Dane, plundered and waſted the 
country on both ſides the river Tyne. After committing 
theſe. outrages they again put to ſea, and entered the 
mouth of the Humber, where they committed the moſt 
Horrid barbarities. A body of forces marched to oppoſe 


them under the command of Edwin and Morcar, but 


were defeated. But at Stamford-bridge, they were at- 
tacked by king Harold himſelf. Both armies were nearly 
equal, each amounting to about ſixty thouſand men. 
The victory was contended for with ſuch aſtoniſhing ar- 
dor by the enemy, that a ſingle ſoldier, for a conſider- 


_ able time, defended the paſs at the bridge againſt the 


whole Engliſh army. Animated by this ſurprizing 
valour, his countrymen fought deſperately from ſeven in 
the morning to three in the afternoon ; when both their 
king and Lonſtan falling, and the flower of their troops 
being ſlain, Harold obtained a complete, but bloody 
victory. Of the whole army that entered the Tyne in 
five hundred ſhips, twenty veſſcls were ſufficient to carry 
home the ſurvivors to Norway, together with their 
young prince Olaus. | 

This religious houſe preſerved its independency from 
the time of king Oſwald, till the deſcent of William the 
Norman, when it was degraded to a cell. It was firſt 
made ſubject to Benedict Biſcop's foundation at Girwy ; 
next, to Biſhop Carilepho's, at Durham; and laſtly, to 


St. Albans, in Hertfordſhire. This was done by three 


governors, or earls of Northumberland, Waltcof, Al- 
becie, and Robert Mowbray. Waltcof pretended it was 
an unfit place for devotion, by its being ſituated on a 
frighiful precipice, and a noiſy tumultuous ſhore : but 
in reality it was to erect a fortreſs within its precincts, 
by the order of his ſovereign, who was wholly regardleſs 
of religion, Robert Mowbray's motive was of a very 
low kind; being no other than a grudge he bore to the 
biſhop of Durham, and a deſire of mortifying him by 
that arbritrary act: but he afterwards took ſanctuary at 
that very altar which he thus diſhonoured, for treaſon; 
by that unhappy ſtep burying in utter oblivion all his 
paſt. honours, and at once deſtroying all his future 
hopes, forfeiting by that raſh act two hundred and eighty 
fiefs, left him by his uncle, the biſhop of Conſtance. 

Ihe prior and canons of Tynemouth had twenty- 
ſeven. villas in Northumberland belonging to them, 
with their royalties, viz. Tynemouth, Milaton, Shields, 
Eaſt Chirton, Eaſt Preſton, Monkton, Whitley, Mur- 


ton, Ereſdon, Backworth, Seghill, Walſington, Diſ- 


ſington, Elſwick, Wylam, Hertford, Cowpon, Beb- 
ſide, Welden, Hauxley, Ambell, Eglingham, Bewick, 


Lilburn, Flatworth, Middle-Chirton, Weſt Chirton. 


Within theſe Tordſhips they returned the king's writs, 
ald were exempt from cornage. | 

They had alſo the lands of Royeley and Denam. 
They litewiſe poſſeſſed the tithes of Corbridge, Oving- 
ton, Wylam, Newburn, Diſſington, Callerton, Elſ- 
wick, Blathall, Warkworth, Ambell, Rothbury, and 
Wooler, in Northumberland; alſo the tithes of Hirtneſs, 
in the Biſbopric of Durham, and of Middleton upon 
Tees, in Yorkſhire, 

They had the impropriations and advowſons of Tyne- 
mouth, Woodhorn, W halton, Bolham, Bewick, Eg- 


lingham, Hartburn, Shilbottle, and Haltweſel, in Nos: 
1 z and of Conſcliff, in the Biſhopric of Dur- 
am. 

They poſſeſſed ſeventeen meſſuages, and a cloſe called 
Wardens-cloſe, in Newcaſtle upon Tyne. 

They had a weekly market at their town of Bewick, 
and an annual fair at Tynemouth; alfo an harbour now 
called the Prior's Harbour; all which poſſeſſions were 
confirmed to them by royal charter, 

By a grant from John lord Greyſtock, and Sir Ro- 
bert Somerville, in the year 1296, and in the twenty- 
fourth of king Edward I. they had cariiage-roads for 
themſelves and. their tenants through Benton-moors, with 
liberty of paſture, for twenty-four beaſts of any kind; 
which grant was confirmed by Ralph, lord Greyſtotk, in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of king Richard II. 

Ralph, fon of William, lord Greyſtock, founded a 
chantry in their church of Tynemouth, in the year 
1315, and the eighth of king Edward II. f 

John, ſon of Sir Henry de Harrington, gave to their 
vicar of Tynemouth, Alan Whitehead, lands in L. 
Benton; for Which he did homage to the lord's court at 
L. Benton, in the eighth of king Richard II. 

The ſame Alan Whitehead, and Thomas de Whalton, 
in conſideration of their honourable ſupport and main- 
tenance in the priory, became benefactors. 

Their annual revenues, ſeparate from St. Albans, 
were valued upon the ſuppreſſion at three hundred and 
ninety-ſix pounds, ten ſhillings and five-pence. The. 
ſite of the priory and moſt of the lands were granted in 
the fifth of Edward VI. to John Dudley, duke of Nor- 
thumberland ; but by his attainder in the next reign 
reverted to the crown, in which they remained in the 
tenth of queen Elizabeth, 

The priory-church appears by its ruins to have been 
a moſt magnificent ſtructure, At the eaſt end is an 
oratory very entire, eighteen feet long, nine feet broad, 
and nine feet high ; the roof arched with ſtone, with 
ſculptures in relief, of the Bleſſed-Virgin, and the twelve 
apoſtles. 

The gate-way, with a tower over it, belonging to the 
priory, is ſtill ſtanding. 

It is ſo far from being an unkt place for devotion, 
that few can exceed it for preſenting the mind with a 
variety of ſolemn objects, capable of raiſing it to an ado- 
ration and awful reverence of the Deity. The very pre- 
cipice it ſtands on, lofiy and almoſt perpendicular, ſeem 
calculated to inſpire the ſoul with great and ſerious ſenti- 
ments. 

On its being converted to a fortreſs, it was called 
Tynemouth caſtle. In the year 1644, and the twentieth 
of Charles I. it was beſieged and taken by the Scots. 
Thirty-eight pieces of ordnance, and ftore of arms, 
ammunition and proviſions, fell into their hands. The 
garriſon were allowed to march out with their baggage, 
and obliged to ſubmit to all the injunctions of the par- 
liament. Six priſoners made their eſcape by letting 
themſelves down through a privy-houſe, with ropes 
and ſeveral ſheets tied together, under the favour of a 
violent ſtorm of wind. The ſum of five thouſand pounds 
was ordered by the parliament to repair it, and the 
works at Newcaſtle, the town walls, bridge, and gar- 
riſon. Colonel Henry Lilburn was made governor of 
it, who being weary of their ſervice, declared, with the 
lieutenant colonel, and moſt of the garriſon, for the 
king; on the news of which at Newcaſtle, Sir Arthur 
Hezelrigge immediately marched againſt them from 
that town, of which he was governor, with a body of 
forces. For want of competent Jadders, they entered 
the port-holes of the caſtle in the face of the cannon 
playing upon them, and after a ſinart encounter re-tock 
it. Colonel Lilburn, and many others were ſlain; the 
reſt received quarter. 

On the north ſide of the ruins of the priory church. 
is a large houſe, built by Colonel Henry Villier's, go- 
vernor of Tynemouth, by leave trom the crown; who 
alſo had power to erect a light houſe, and to receive one 
ſhilling for every Engliſh, and ſix- pence for every fo- 
reign ſhip anchoring in the hai bour of Shields, which 
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drought him in an income of about eighty pounds a 
year, His funeral monument is in the priory-church- 
yard, with the following inſcription : 
| Hic ſitæ ſunt mortales reliquæ 
Henrici Villiers, Armigeri, 
Stirpe antiqua prognati. 
Unici 
Honoratiſſimi Comitis de Jerſey 
Fratris. 
Nec non hujus preſidii 
Circiter viginti Annos, 
Fidelis et perquam dilectus 
Præfectus. 
Vixit Annos 49, Obiit 18, Aug. 
Anno Dom. MDCC VII. 

Malcolm, king of Scots, and his ſon, prince Ed- 
ward, ſlain on St. Brice's day, in the year 1094, and 
in the ſeventh of king William II. at Alnwick-caſtle, 
were buried at this church. 

After the victory obtained over the Scots, by king 
Edward I. in the year 1298, his majeſty viſited the 
ſhrine of St. Mary, and St. Oſwin, at Tynemouth, and 
ſtaid ſome time; as did his queen whilſt he was in 
Scotland, in the year 1303. 

ohn Wethamſede, abbot of St. Albans, a learned 
hiſtorian, was a canon of this priory ; and after his high 
promotion preſented it with a gold chalice of great 
weight. 

John de Tynemouth, an eminent, ſacred biographer, 
was born at Tynemouth, and is ſaid to have been vicar 
of this church. 

The preſent church of Tynemouth ſtands a mile weſt 
from it, near the flexure of the great road to Shields. 
In the year 1668, and the twentieth of Charles II. it 
was conſecrated by biſhop Coſins. 

In the year 1532, a fiſh was caſt aſhore at Tynemouth, 
not of the whale kind, which meaſured from head to 
tail, ninety feet; and from back to belly, thirty-four 
feet; the mouth was upwards of twenty-two feet long, 
with jaws proportionable ; the ribs, which were thirty 
in number, meaſured each twenty-one feet in length, 
and a foot and a half round: it had five very large 
throats, and twenty-five ſmaller paſſages, into three vaſt 
bellies: it had two fins, each of which was about fifteen 
feet long, and was a ſufficient load for ten oxen ; the eyes 
were not much larger than thoſe of an ox, but placed at 
the diſtance of twenty-two feet from each other : inſtead 
of teeth it had plates of a horny ſubſtance, and a tongue 
about twenty-ſeven feet long : the tail, which was 
forked and indented like a ſaw, meaſured twenty-ſix 
feet in length. 

At a ſmall diſtance to the northward of Tynemouth 
is Cullercoats, which is onlv remarkable for having a 
very commodious little port of artificial conſtruction. 
It is dry at low-water mark, and only ſerves for coals 
and ſalt belonging to the works of particular perſons, at 
whoſe expence it was conſtructed. 

Five miles north-weſt of T'ynemouth, is Seaſon- 
Sluice, another artificial port, formed by Ralph Delaval, 
an able admiral of the laſt century, on his own plan, 
and entirely at his own expence, for the benefit of him- 
felf and his friends, but without excluding others who 
choſe to uſe it. In conſtructing this ſmall harbour he 
found great difficulties, which exerciſed his ſkill and pa- 
tience ; a ſtone pier, which covered it from the north- 
eaſt wind, was more than once carried away by the fea; 
and on his overcoming this difficulty, by uſing timber as 
well as ſtone, he found a new inconvenience, his port 
filling up with mud and ſand, though a pretty rapid 
ſtream ran through it. To remove this, he placed a 
ſtrong ſluice with flood-gates upon his brook, which 
being ſhut by the coming in of the tide, the water be- 
hind collected itielf into a body, and forcing a paſſage at 
the ebb, carried all before it, and thus twice in twenty 
four hours ſcoured the bed of the harbour clean, This 
port, though ſometimes called Seafon-Sluice, is more 
commonly termed Seaſon-Delaval, from the name of the 
1 gentleman who formed it. It admits ſmall 
veſſels, yet larger veſſels may lie ſafe, and receive their 
lading in the road. | 
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Prudhow is a town and caſtle, pleaſantly ſeated oth 
the ridge of a hill, eight miles to the weſt of New- 
caſtle, and about two from the wall ; Camden would 


have it to be the Procolitia of the Romans; but that has 


been more properly placed at Carrabrugh. This caftle 
was famous for its reſiſting all attempts againft it, King 
Henry I. gave it to Gilbert de Umfranvile, which, for 
many ſucceeding reigns, continued in that name. In 
the reign of Henry II. Odonell de Umfranvile bravely 
defended it againſt William, king of the Scots, who; 
ambitious of conquering ſo ftrong a place, laid cloſe 
ſiege againſt it; but by its own ftrength, and the help of 
Robert de Stutevil, he was repulſed, and it continued 
as before in that family for many ſucceeding ages. In 
the reign of Henry VI. it was given to Henry, earl of 
Northumberland, who was afterwards lain in the battle 
of St. Alban's, fighting for the Lancaſtrian line. Henry, 
his ſon, eſpouſing the ſame cauſe, forfeited moſt of his 
poſſeſſions, and this caſtle was given to Robert, lord 
Ogle, for life; afterwards it came again to the earls of 
Northumberland, in whoſe poſterity it ſtill continues. 
Moft of the walls have ſuffered greatly, only the ſquare 
tower in the middle, and a leſſer one at the end, ſeem to 
be pretty entire. | 

At Fenham, a ſmall village near Newcaſtle, ſome 
coal-pits are ſaid to have been burning ſeveral years. 
The flames are viſible at night, and may be traced in the 
day by the ſulphur on the ground. 

At Benwell, alſo near Newcaſtle, ſeveral urns have 
been dug up with coins in them; one of theſe urns has 
been depoſited in the library at Durham, where it 
ſtil] remains entire. | 

Having viewed every thing curious in or near New- 
caſtle, we purſued our tour towards Morpeth, and at 
the four mile ſtone took the road that branches off to the 
villa of North Gosforth, near which is the ſeat of 
Charles Brandling, Eſq. It is a large modern ſtructure 
of white free-ſtone, and hewn work, after a deſign in 
Pain's architecture. It ſtands on a riſing ground, from 
which the villa of Newbiggen, of Kenton, of Long 
Benton, and an opening between two diſtant hills, into 
the biſhopric of Durham are in view. Three miles 
north-eaſt from it is the villa of Seghill, ſuppoſed by 
Camden and others to have been the Roman ſtation 
Segedunum, ſince fixed at Carr-vill. It was anciently a 
ſeat and manor belonging to the younger branch of the 
family of the Mitfords ; but is at — the ſeat of Sir 
Lancelot Allgood, of Nanwick, Knt. 

About four miles from Seghill, is Delaval-caſtle, or 
Seaton Delaval, the feat of Sir Francis Blake Delayal, 
knight of the bath. It is a modern ſtructure, after a 
deſign of Sir John Vanburgh, the architect of Blenheim, 
in Oxfordſhire; no remains of the ancient baronial 
caſtle being now viſible, When finiſhed, it will be a 
perfect quadrangle, each fide two hundred and twenty 
feet. The main entrance is to the north, into a lofty 
and ſtately hall, above which is a gallery, In the niches 
of the wall are fix handſome ſculptured female figures, 
repreſenting the ſciences, with their ſymbols, viz. aſtro- 
nomy, architecture, and ſculpture, on one fide; and on 
the other, geography, painting, and muſic ; the floor of 
the hall of black and white marble. Before the ſouth 
front is a graſs-lawg, edged with plantations ; and be- 
yond it, a ſpacious avenue, with ſhady walks on each 
fide; a ſwimming-bath about mid-way, terminated by 
an obeliſk ; the ancient ruins of Tynemouth-priory, and 
the ocean being in fight. To the north it has an ex- 
tenſive proſpect of near ſixty miles, the mountain o 
Cheviot being viſible on a clear day. To the eaſt, 
through ſeveral openings in little groves, are ſeen pieces 
of ſtatuary ; alſo a large and ſpacious riding-houſe; and 
a beautiful garden, with a conſervatory, or green houſe; 
and a delightful view of the ſea, which gives Seaton 
Delaval, in this particular, infinitely the advantage over 
Blenheim. To the weſt, is an avenue, a mile and a 
quarter in length, and an obeliſk about half-way, Near 
is the family chapel ſituated in a grove. By the en- 
trance on the right hand, is an effigy in ſtone of one of 
the family who made the cruſade, recumbent, and in 
armour ; his legs croſſed, his feet reſting on a lion; 
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and his hands elevated. Oppoſite to him on the left 
hand is another of a lady, recumbent likewiſe, and her 
hands elevated. | 
A mile from this noble ſeat, is the ſea-port and fiſh- 

ing-town of Hartley, which, in the reign of king John, 
was held of the barony of 9 by Adam de Jeſ- 

ont. It was afterwards, in the reign of king 

Richard IL. in the poſſeſſion of Henry Delaval, Knt. 
and at preſent belongs to Sir Francis. It is a well built 
and improving marine villa, populous, and the inhabi- 
tants induſtrious, ſituated on a bold and rocky ſhore ; 
harbour to the north of it, by a ſpacious ſandy bay. 
Four great works are carrying on at it, viz. a coal- 
work, a falt-work, a copperas-work, and a glaſs-work ; 
the latter a handſome building, two hundred and twenty 
feet in front; the fide-walls to the roof thirty-ſix feet, 
the property of Thomas Delaval, Eſq; fourth brother to 
Sir Francis and Sir John. 

Near the fixth mile ſtone, a road branches off on the 
right hand to Bedlington, a large, well built, and plea- 
ſant villa, ſituated on an eminence; the manor of which 
belongs to the ſee of Durham, as part of the patrimony 
of St. Cuthbert, including all that ſpace on the ſea- 
coaſt between the rivers Blyth and Wanſbeck, known 
by the name of Bedlingtonſhire. Out of every plow-land 
in this manor, the hoſpital of St. Giles, near Durham, 
received a thrave of corn, for the relief of poor ſtrangers 
and trayellers, till it was agreed to pay nine ſhillings in 
lieu of it at a certain time, within fifteen days after the 
Feaſt of St. Michael, and in caſe of failure to pay ten 
ſhillings. 

When the lands belonging to the ſee of Durham were 
put up to ſale by the parliament, January the twenty- 

» 1649, this manor, and Choppington farm, were 

purchaſed for one thouſand two hundred and ninety-fix 
pounds and five-pence halfpenny, by Robert Fen- 
wick, Eſq; a repreſentative in parliament for Northum- 
berland, in the years 1654, 1656. 
In a ſmall tract publiſhed in the year 1660, it was 
affirmed, that at the reſtoration the purchaſers of church- 
lands offered the king the capital ſum of five bundred 
thouſand pounds, to confirm their right for ninety-nine 
years, on the payment of the old rents to the biſhops 
and clergy ; which offer his majeſty was ſo far from 
complying with, that he granted a commiſſion for en- 
quiring after all ſuch purchaſes. 

The village conſiſts of one long and wide ſtreet, and 
forms a kind of floping avenue to the river Blythe, 
which is the ſouthern boundary to the ſhire, and glides 

alt it betwen two ſteep banks, and ſupplies à large 
iron-work with water. The church is a ſmall ſtructure 
covered with lead, with an old tower. 

On the ſouth fide of the river Blyth, is Eebſide, the 
manor of which belonged to the priory of Tynemouth ; 
which, with their manor of Cowpon on the banks of the 
ſame river, were affigned as ſecurities to Ralph, lord 
Greyſtock, for the performance of certain conditions on 
their part, on his Jordſhip's founding a chantery in their 
church of Tynemouth, in the year 1315, and in the 
eighth of king Edward II. In the tenth year of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, it belonged to John Ogle, Elq; 
and in the year 1715, and the ſecond of king George l. 
it was in the poſſeſſion of John Johnſon, Eſq; then high 
ſheriff of Northumberland. It is at preſent the ſeat of 
his daughter, Mrs, Mary Fielding, relict of the late 
Captain Fielding. | 
About two miles from Bebſide is South Blyth, a well 
bullt village and ſea-port on the ſouth ſide of the river 
Blyth, from which it derives its name. It is in the 
poll of Matthew Ridley, Eſq; of Heaton, near 
Newcaſtle. | | | 

A little beyond this place on the left hand is Blaigdon, 
one of the manors of the barony of Morpeth, of which 
it was held by John de Pleſſis, in the reign of Edward I. 
'S benefaRtor to the priory of New-minſter, It paid an- 
nually for cornage on the feaſt of St. Cuthbert, in Sep- 
tember, one ſhilling and one penny halfpenny. It was 
the ſeat and manor of Matthew White, Eſq; high ſheriff 

»f Northumberland in the year 1720, who built a hand- 
Jome bouſe, to which his ſon, the late Sir Matthew 
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White, made ſome additions and ornaments,. It is: now 
in the poſſeſſion of his nephew, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Bart. : | | 

The peſt-road croſſes the river Blyth, by a ſtone- 
bridge of one arch, and brings us to Stannington, an 
ancient villa, and another of the maners of the barony 
of Morpeth. In the old rolls of the barony, it ftands 
diſtinguiſhed under the name of Cook's-land. It paid 


.annually for cornage one ſhilling and one penny half- 


penny on St. Cuthbert's day, in September. The church 
ſtands on the north fide of the village. The third Roger 
de Merley, baron of Morpeth, founded a chantery in it 
in honour of the Bleſſed Virgin, for one chaplain, to be 
choſen by the arch-deacon of Northumberland for the 
time being. He gave to it one toft and croft on the 
ſouth fide of the church, with common of paſture for 
four cows, and thirty ewes with their followers of -one 
year old. He alſo gave to it ten acres. of land, and 
half of a plough-land, in Clifton, and twenty acres of 
land in Coldwell, to hold of the priory of Hexham, by 
the annual rent of one ſhilling and ſix-pence, to be paid 
on the feaſt of St. Peter de Vincula, and anſwering to 
the priors court. He gave to it beſides, three ox-gangs 
of land in Coldwell, with common of paſture in Clifton 
and Coldwell, to hold of Gibbert de Coniers and his 
heirs by the annual rent of one ſhilling. He likewiſe 
gave to it a ſilver chalice, gilt within, of the value of 
twenty-three ſhillings, alſo veſtments for the uſe of the 
chaplain, Roger de Somerville gave the advowſon of 
the church, to the priory of Newminſter. 

Near the fifteenth mile-ſtone, and two hundred and 
ninety-two miles from London, is Morpeth, a well built 
borough-town, fituated upon the river Wanſbeck, a 
contraction of Woden's-Beck, encompaſſed almoſt with 
little pleaſant hills, on whoſe brows are plantations of 
fir, beech, and elms, It is thought to have derived its 
name from More-path, or the road through the more, 
or moor. It made no conſiderable figure under the 
Saxons and Danes; but under the firſt Normans it roſe 
in dignity ſuperior to a villa; being then erected into an 
honour, and ſtiled the barony of Morpeth, or the 
barony of Merlay, from its poſſeſſors the lords Merlay ; 
one of whom founded the abbey of  New-minfter ; on 
the north ſide of the chapel of which he was interred, 
with his lady, and their ſon Oſbert. The three laſt 
lords Merlay were all of them of the name of Roger ; 
the firſt of whom, by paying to king John in the year 
1199, a fine of twenty marks and two good palfreys, 
acquired for his borough of Morpeth a weekly market, 
and an annual fair, He was interred at New-minſter. 
The ſecond Roger, lord Merlay, contributed greatly to 
the proſperity of his borough at Morpeth ; he confirmed 
all its privileges : under his patronage and influence an 


' boſpital was founded at Catchburn ; and was afterwards in- 


terred at the entrance of the priory church at New-minſter, 

By the charter of the third Roger, lord Merlay, the 
burgeſſes of Morpeth and their ſucceſſors were freed 
from all taxes, ſubſidies, or contributions, except on the 
king's account in military expeditions, or for the public 
defence, or the marriage of the lord's eldeſt ſon or 
daughter, or for his own redemption out of priſon, By 
the ſame charter the prizes raiſed by his officers or ſer- 
vants, or thoſe of his ſucceſſors, on bread, beer, or other 
things, were aſſigned to the creditors within the bo- 
rough to be paid within forty days, and in the mean time 
the lord was at liberty to make other prizes at his plea- 
ſure, Their accuſtomed common right of paſturage, 
and other conveniencies, were confirmed to them and 
their ſucceſſors, and way-leave granted to and from the 
town, cornfields and meadows only excepted. He found- 
ed a chauntery in the pariſh church of Stannington, and 
was interred in the New-minſter near the remains of his 
father. ; 

The borough of Motpeth never ſent members to par- 
liament before the firſt year of * Mary's reign in 
1553. It is governed by two bailiffs and ſeven burgeſſes, 
who are al] elected annually out of the principal inhabi - 
tants, paying ſcot and lot; they are about two hundred 
in number, and by theſe alſo the members of parliament 
are elected. | | 
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The market - place is in the center of the town. It 
has a neat market-croſs, on which is the following in- 
ſcription: 
The Hon. Philip Howard, and Sir Henry Belo- 
ſyſe, Knt. The only benefactors of this croſs. 
- Anno Dom. 1699. 

On the weſt ſide of the market-place is the town-hall. 
It is a handſome ſtructure, of white free-ſtone, and hewn 
work, with a piazza, and a tower at each end, erected 
in the year 1714, at the expence of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Carliſle, whoſe court is kept in it, as alſo the 

uarter-ſeſſions for the county. 

At à ſmall diſtance from it, is a neat tower of white 
free - ſtone, wherein is a good ring of bells, and a large 
clock. 

Between the town-hall and the bridge is the county- 

ol, a modern and decent ſtructure. 

At the north end of this bridge is a ſmall, but neat 
chapel, of modern erection, of white free-ſtone, and 


hewn-work. At the weſt end of it is a grammar-ſchool ; | 


an antient building; which was founded by king Ed- 


ward VI. and endowed with the lands of two diflolved | 


chanteries in Morpeth, and one at Neither Witton. 

The parochial church ſtands on the ſouth fide of the 
bridge, at a conſiderable diſtance from the town, on a 
a hill called Kirk-hill, in the weſt park, on the weſt fide 
cf the poſt road. One of the chanteries in it juſt men- 
tioned was founded in honour of the Blefſed Virgin. It 
has three good ifles, a gallery at the weſt end, and 
another between the pillars of the north iſle, a veſtry, 
and one bell. In the chancel is a flat ſepulchral ſtone 
with the following inſcription : 

In obitum Henrici Graii nuper de 
Novo monaſterio, armig. qui obiit ultimo 
Die Martii, Anno Domini 1597 ; poſuit 
Thomas Grey, filius primogenitus 

Pietatis ergo. | 

Underneath is the coat armorial of the Greys, of 

Chillingham, and on one fide this motto: | 
De bon Valoir. 
Below are the following verſes in Latin: 

Conditus hic jaceo quartus genitore Radulpho 

Filius ex Graio milite fic jaceo. | 
Nupta fuit mihi Woddringtonia chara Maria, 
Vuäilitis ac clari nata Johannis ea: 
Una dies partus nos, ut Baptismata una, 
Junxit fic una lex hymenea toro, 
Annos bis ſeptem ſociale federe Jun 
Ruperunt tetrici vincula noftra dez, 
Bis Binos pueros mihi, treſq%ue Lucina puellos, 
Præbuit extincti pignora chara mei. i 

The tectory houſe, which ftands on the eaſt fide of 
the road, is little better than a ruin. 

Near the church is the baronial caſtle, which has 
been long in ruins, One tower only is left ſtanding, 
with part of two ſpeculating turrets on an eminence, 
commanding a fine view of the town, and of the wind- 
ing courſe of the Wanſbeck, croſſed by a bridge of two 
arches, and bordered with hanging woods. 

Morpeth tends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Wedneſday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
Holy-Thurſday, for horned cattle, ſheep, and horſes ; 
_ the Wedneſday before July the twenty-ſecond, for 
cattle. | 

The abbey of New-minſter is ſituated on the banks 
of the Wanſbeck, half a mile from Morpeth. It was 
founded by Ralph de Merlay and his lady, in the year 
1138, for Ciſtertian monks, and dedicated to the 
Bleſſed Virgin. The iounders endowed it with the 
lordſhip of Ritton, part of the woods of Witton, and all 
the vale between Morpeth and Hebre, by the brook of 
Fulbeck to its fall into Cotingburn, and by Cotingburn 
to its fall into the Wanſbeck. 
| Beſides theſe lands, its eſtates were greatly increaſed 
by various benefactions; ſo that at the diſſolution, when 
there were about fifteen religious in the abbey, the an- 
nual revenues were computed at one hundred and forty 
pounds, ten ſhillings and four-pence. 

The whole ſtructure is now razed to its very founda- 
tions, and nothing remains to ſpeak its antiquity, ex- 


{ 


u_ 


cept a ſmall fragment or two of the portal or gate-way 
leading to it. | 
About a mile from New-minſter, and on the ſhady 

banks of the ſame river is Mitford, formerly a famous 
caſtle. It ſtands in a fine park, on a mount, to all ap- 
pearance the work and labour of art. It was burnt, 
together with the village, in the year 1216, by the 
German troops, which king John brought into England. 
Near the old caftle is the church, in the old chancel 
of which is a large monument of free- ſtone erected over 
the tomb of one of the Bertrams, formerly lords of this 
caſtle, with his coat of arms in a concave ſquare mould- 
ing ; and below it the following inſcription, cut in capital 
letters: | 

Here lyeth interred with- 

in this molde, a generous and 

virtuous wight, whoſe 

dewe deſerte cannot be 

told, from ſlender ſkill unto 

his right. He was deſcended 

from a race of worſhipful 

Antiquitie. Loved he was 

in his life-ſpace, of high 

eke of low degree. Reſt 

Bartram in this houſe of clay 

reuf ley unto the latter day. 


Under the above epitaph is his effigy cut on the ſtone 
cover of his tomb, in relief; his hands lifted up in 4 
praying poſture, and on the edge of it theſe lines, in 
capitals : 


Bartram to us ſo dutiful a ſon, 

| if more were fit, it ſhould for 

thee be done, who deceaſed 

the 7th of October, Anno Domini, 
1622, 


About three miles eaſt of Morpeth is Bothall, an 
ancient baronial caſtle, now belonginging to his grace 
the duke of Portland: but there only now remains an 
old tower of the caſtle. It is large and ſtately, and 
through it was the grand entrance. On the north 
front were the arms of its ancient barons. It ſtands on 
an agreeable mount on the north ſide of the winding 
trout ſtreams of the Wanſbeck, gliding between plea- 
ſant meadows and hanging woods. by 

Near the old caſtle is the parochial church. It has 
three handſome iſles, and the pulpit placed againft the 
north pillar entering the chance]. The lights are neat, 
and part of them adorned with paintings. At the eaſt 
end of the ſouth iſle is a handſome tomb of alabaſter, in- 
cloſed with iron rails, erected to the memories of one 
of the barons of Ogle and Bothall, and his lady. 

In a ſhady folitude on the banks of the Wanſbeck 
near Bothall, are the ruins of an ancient chapel, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. It is twenty-four feet in 
length, and twelve in breadth, It was built by the 
| Ogle family, of free-ſtone ; the roof being formed of 
the ſame materials, after a curious manner; but the re- 
mains of this chapel] are now hardly viſible for trees 
which have taken root in the very foundation, 

Aſhington, in this neighbourhood, once a manor of 
the barony of Bothall, now belongs to George Sandi- 
ford, Crowe, Eſq. It ftands on an eminence well ſheltered 
with tall foreſt trees. It has a beautiful view of the ſea, 
and alſo of Seaton-Delaval, and Bebſide, through the 
openings of the plantations, the ground ſloping regu- 
larly to a plantation of oaks by the river Wanſbeck. 
Below this plantation is a fine graſs area of a mile in 
length, the river during that ſpace 1 a moſt beau- 
tiful canal, and having on the oppoſite fide a bank of 
oaks, | | 

On the ſouth bank of the mouth of the river Wanſ- 
beck, is a ſmall hamlet called Cambois, belonging to 
Matthew Ridley, Eſq. The river here is uſually called 
Cambois-water and Cambois-harbour. It is navigable 
to the Stakeford for veſſels of about thirty tons burden. 
There are two quays on the north fide, one called the 
low, and the other the high quay. 0 

About a mile to the northward of the . harbour's 


mouth, is a range of cliffs by the ſea, called Hawks- 
hugh, 
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hugh, from its being the receſs of hawks during their 
breeding ſeaſon. 

A little to the north of this range of cliffs is New- 
biggen, a village inhabited chiefly by fiſhermen, and 
conſiſting chiefly of one irregular ſtreet. It has ſeveral 
granaries for holding corn, which is exported from the 
bay before it, conſidered as one of the fineſt in this 
county, It is capacious, with a ſandy bottom, and is 
formed by two promontaries of free-ſtone. Corn ſhips 
of about ſixty tons burden, come up to the town; and 
at a little diſtance from the ſhore, ſhips of conſiderable 
burden may ride in ſafety. 33 | | 

On the north point of the bay are the veſtiges of an 
old pier ; many of the ſtones, and ſome of the piles of 
wood, being viſible at low water, On the north-eaſt 
ſide of the harbour is the church, dedicated to St. Bar- 


tholomew; but the only remains of it, are the ſpire and . 


middle iſle. At the weſt end is a ſmall gallery, and at 
the eaſt, over the communion table, the king's arms cut 
in wood, in alto relievo, and ſaid_ to have been the ſtern 
of a ſhip caſt away on the rocks, 18 8 

Four miles from Newbiggen is Widdrington-caſi e, 
now in the poſſeſſion of Sir John Warner, knight of 
the Bath. It ſtands about a mile and a half from the 
ſea, on a pleaſant ſhady eminence, and has a beautiful 
Coquet iſland, on which there was formerly a cell of 
Benedictine monks. 8 

Near the ſeveuth mile ſtone in the great poſt- road 
leading from Morpeth, is a fine view of Warkworth- 
caſtle, now belonging to the duke of Northumberland. 
It is fituated on an eminence above the village of Wark- 
worth. The principal tower, -and ſome other parts of 


the building are {ill remaining, and appear magnificent 


in their ruins. | 

Warkworth has a bridge of three arches over the river 
Coquet, in the middle of which is an upright ſtone pil- 
lar, adorned with the Piercy arms; and at the ſouth 
end a ſquare tower, the gate of which was formerly of 
iron, with port-cullices. Warkworth has a weekly mar- 
ket on Thurſday ; and three annual fairs, viz, on the 
Thurſday 88 St. George's, St. Lawrence's, and 
St. Martin's day, for black cattle, ſhoes, hats, and ped- 
lars goods. 

A quarter of a mile to the weſt of Warkworth, in the 
old park, on the northern bank of the river Coquet, is 
the Hermitage, formerly a cell for two BenediQtine 
monks from Durham, for whoſe maintenance Nicholas 
de Farnham, biſhop of that ſee, in the reign of Henry 
III. appropriated the church of Brankfton ; and this 
grant was confirmed by his ſucceſſor Walter de Kirk- 
ham. 27h, | 

It conſiſts of a ſmall chapel and a bed-chamber, 
cut out of a ſolid rock of white rag-ſtone, in the 
Saxon-Gothic ſtyle; the chapel being curiouſly 
adorned with pillaſters, and the roof with knot-work. 
In a window on the ſouth-fide of the altar are the effi- 

ies of the Virgin and the child Jeſus. At her feet is a 
— in a praying attitude, and near him a bull's head. 
All theſe figures are in alto-relievo, Over the entrance 
into the chamber is an eſcutcheon of arms, now effaced; 
and next the river, the ruin of a ſmall building, with a 
fire place, probably the kitchen. On the ſouth- ſide of 
the rock is a door and winding ſtairs, leading to a little 
garden. The range of rocks are of a conſiderable height 
and length. 1 

Near the tenth mile ſtone, is a ſtone bridge of three 
arches over the river Coquet; and on the north-fide is 
Felton, a very pleaſant villa, ſituated on a gradual ſlope, 
now in poſſeſſion of Thomas Riddel, Eſq; 

A little beyond the turnpike-gate is the ancient caſtle 
of Alnwick, the ſeat of his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, who has repaired it in a very ſplendid and 
magnificent manner. The apartments are all fitted up 
in the Gothic taſte, and ornamented in a very light and 
elegant ſtile. The principal ones are, 1. A breakfaſt- 
room, thirty-three by twenty-one. 2. Dining-room, 
ffty-five by twenty-two ; it has two bow-windows, but 
irregular, the Gothic work very elegant: over the 
chimney, the duche's, by Reynolds. 3. A drawing- 
room. 4. A library, ſixty-five by twenty-two, and 


and, his Norman auxiliaries, to ſurrender, 
| now yielding to their requeſt, they reſolved to beſiege it. 
But Sir George Douglas coming immediately to its re- 


nenn nr nA . 


at the end, a Chapel, 5. A ſaloon, forty by twenty, 
and a bow, The archite&ure of the new buildings 
is quite in the caltle ſtile, and very light and 
pleating. 

Alawick-caftle as beſieged in the year 1093, by 
Malcolm;” king of Scotland, having with him his ſon, 
prince Edward, the heir apparent to the crown. Robert 
Mowbray, a nobleman of great perſonal bravery was 
then governor of Northumberland. Exaſperated to. ſee 
his native country invaded for the fifth time by that 
active monarch, he determined to ſeek revenge. Mal- 
colm thought himſelf ſecure by the abſence of the king's 
troops; a circumſtance which Mowbray well knew and 
improved to his own advantage. He came ſuddenly upon 
Malcolm by the forces of his own government: a bloody 
battle enſued ; and the Scots, deprived of their uſuil 
courage fue ſurprize, gave ground. The ſovereign and 
his ſon, aſtoniſhed to ſee this change of conduR, rode from 
rank to rank, exhorting, intreating and imploring them to 
remember the Scottiſh arms. But all their endeavours 
were exerted in vain; they however perſevered in the at- 
tempt till they were both ſlain; a diſaſſer that completed 
the route, and left the Engliſh in poſſeſſion both of the 
field of battle, and the caſtle. And there is {till a ſtone 
column, about a mile from Alnwick, erected to perpe- 
mo the memory of this event, and called Malcolm's- 
croſs. 

The caſtle was a ſecond time beſieged in the year 
1174, during the reign of Henry II, by William, king 
of Scotland attended by an army of eighty thouſand men. 
But preferring plunder to a ſiege, which in all probability 
would not be attended with ſucceſs, he abandoned the 
enterprize, and pillaged the country, A body of four 
hundred horſe from Newcaſtle under the command of five 
gentlemen, hearing of their depredations, determined to 
relieve their country or periſh in the attempt. Bernard 
Bailol, a gentleman of great reſolution, conduct, and 
experience, animated his companions, and headed the 
forces. They came upon the Scottiſh monarch una- 
wares, while his troops were ſcattered and diſperſed in 
plundering the wretched inhabitants. Alarmed at the 
danger, the king recalled as many of his troops as were 
within hearing the ſound of his trumpets. In the mean 
time the Engliſh attacked them with great intrepidity, 
while the Scots, who were wearied with plundering, 
made but a faint reſiſtance; their whole army was diſ- 
lipated, a their king taken priſoner, after performing 
the moſt gallant actions. Many of his ſcattered troops 
were taken priſoners; others fled towards their own 
country, and the king himſelf was carried to Richmond- 
caſtle, and thence to London; where he obtained his 
liberty on paying an hundred thouſand pounds fterling ; 
one moiety in ready money, and the other at a fixed 
period of time, delivering up as ſecurity for the pay- 
ment, the caſtles of Edinburgh, Roxburgh, Berwick, 
Jedworth and Sterling. He alſo did homage for his 
crown to England; the firſt example of that kind upon 
record; and as a perpetual memorial of which, he left 
his breaſt-plate, ſword, and ſaddle, to be kept in Vork- 
5... h 

In the year 1212, king John iſſued orders for de- 
moliſhing the caſtle of Alnwick, on account of his ſuſ- 
pecting Euſtace de Veſey, of being diſaffected to his 
government; but on his ſubmiſſion the orders were 
countermanded. 0 

After the battle of Hexham- field, in the year 1463, 
during the reign of Edward IV. the earl of Warwick, 
the lords Montacute, Fauconbridge and Scrope, appear- 


ed before the caſtle, and ſummoned Sir Peter Breſly, 
Sir Peter 


lief with thirteen thouſe ad Scotſmen, the governor march- 
ed out with his friends, ne enemy not daring to oppoſe 


| his paſſage. 


Near the caſtle is the town of Alnwick, fituated on 
a ſmall river called the Aln, three hundred and ten miles 
from London, in the road to Berwick. It is a ſmall 
borough, the principal officers of which are the duke's 


bailiffs, and four chamberlains, annually choſen, Ton 
who 
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who are made freemen of the town meet on St. Mark's 
day, on the town moor, formerly called the foreſt of 
Aidon, on horſeback, dreſſed in white and attended by 
the caſtle bailiff, the four chamberlains, and moſt of the 
freemen ; when, by ancient cuſtom, they paſs through 
a deep boy, called the freeman's well, where they are 
{ometimes up to the chin. 

Alnwick is very pleaſantly ſituated on the declivity of 
a hill four miles from the ſea. Three ports and towers 
of the town hall are ſtill ſtanding, viz. Bond-gate, a 
priſon for debtors and felons ; Clay-port, converted into 
a poor-houſe ; and Potter-gate, or the tower without a 
roof. 

The market- place is nearly in the center of the town; 
and on the welt ſide is a market-houſe, lately built by 
the duke and ducheſs of Northumberland, for the benefit 
of the corporation, in the Gothic taſte, It contains 
(even apartments, with an ambulatory before them. 

On the north fide of the market place is a range of 
buildings, in which is the town-hall, entered by a flight 
of ſteps, where the country ſeſſions and the elections 
of the knights of the ſhire are held, Over the hall is a 
tower, with a large clock. 

Near the upper end of Potter-gate- ſtreet is a grammar- 
ſchool, having over the entrance, the following in- 
ſcription : 

Hæc ſchola pri ,o in uſum municipum 
Alaunenſium ædificata, Anno Dom. 1687. 
Nunc demum inſtauratur, Anno Dom. 1741. 

There is a neat houſe and garden adjoining to it, for 
the accommodation of the maſter ; and the endowments 
amount to twenty-five or thirty pounds, per annum, 
ariſing chiefly out of the tolls of the town. 

In the year 1448, the town was burnt by the Scots, 
in reſentment for the burning of Dumfries, by the 
Engliſh. | 

he church is ſituated at the end of Bailiff-gate-ſtreet. 
It is capacious, has three iſles, extending through three 
arches into the chancel. It has four galleries, and is a 
neat church. 

The abbey of Alnwick was founded in the year 1157, 
by Euſtace Fitz- John, for Premonſtratenſian canons, 
He dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, and endowed it 
with a large parcel of his baronical lands. He gave the 
village of Huicliff, and all the demeſnes about it, on the 
left hand of the road leading from Alnwick to Ruck, 
and the waſtes belonging to it, extending from Hindon 
to the river Aln, with the ſervice of half the tenants. 
He gave it two parts of the tithes of the lordſhips of 
Tughall, Alnham, Newham, Heyſend, and Chatton, 
together with one moiety of the tithes of Woller. He 
gave it the appropriations and advowſons of Alnwick, 
Woller, Long Houghton, and Leſbury. He alſo an- 
nexed to it the priory and church of Gyſnes, now 
Gyſon, or Guizance, near Felton, dedicated to St. 
Wilfrid, of Richard Tyſon's foundation, to hold in 
pure alms with all its privileges and endowments, a 
moiety of the tithes, and two bevats of land at Gyſon, 
the church of Halge or Haugh, the lands of Ridley, 
and Morwick-haugh, with liberty of erecting a corn- 
mill on the river Coquet, and of raifing as much corn 
on its waſtes there as they could plough ; with liberty to 
grind it at his own mill, moulter-free, He alſo gave the 
canons for their table the tenth part of all the veniſon 
and pork killed in his parks and foreſts, and of all the 
hſh taken in his fiſheries by his order; and a ſalt work 
at Warkworth. 

Theſe are the chief antient privileges and poſſeſſions 
of Alnwick-abbey. At the time of the diſſolution its 
annual revenues were valued at one hundred and eighty- 
nine pounds, fifteen ſhillings; at which 'time it had 
thirteen canons. In the fourth year of the reign of king 
Edward VI. the ſite of it was granted to Ralph Sadler 
and Laurence Winmington. It 1s at preſent in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Thomas Doubleday, Eſq; whoſe ſeat is erected 
out of the ruins which ſtood in his orchard, ſouth of his 
pleaſure-garden. The only remains of this religious pile 
is the court-wall to the caſt, through which is the en- 

trance, of very curious architecture, with a modern- 
built turret at the ſouth end, beyond which is a build- 
65 


ing ſeemingly of a later erection; adjoining to it is an 
antient ſtrong tower, with four turrets, two at each end. 

The abbey ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the caſtle, 
delightfully ſituated under a hill, on the extreme point 
of a peninſula, by the eaſtern margin of the river Aln, 
croſſed by a bridge of two arches, whoſe winding · ſtream 
pleaſantly runs paſt it; the oppoſite fide is ſhaded with 
a bank covered with wood, through which a broken 
rock appears in ſeveral different places. 

Between the bridge and the church is a ftreet, which 
form a kind of ſuburbs to the town; it is called Canon- 
gate, from its leading to the abbey of canons, a ſmall 
manor belonging to them, and now in the poſſeſſion of 
Sir Lancelot Allgood, of Nunwick, Knt. 

This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and 
four annual fairs, viz, May the twelfthz, for horned 
cattle, horſcs and pedlary; athe laſt Mongay i 
for black cattle, horſes, linens n 
firſt Monday in October, for horned cattſe, he 
pedlary ; and the twenty- fourth of December, 
hats, poultry and woollen cloth. 

About three miles from the caſtle of Alnwi 
on an eminence, nearly in the middle of Huln-park, is 
the abbey of Huln, founded by Ralph Freſborn, a gen- 
tleman of Northumberland, for Carmelite-friars, and 
endowed by John, lord Veſey, with twelve acres of land 
lying round it. On the weſt fide. of it, is an antient 
tower, built by Sir Henry Piercy, the fourth earl of 
Northumberland, as appears from the following inſcrip- 
tion, cut in relief, on a ſtone which is ſtill remaining: 
In the year of Chriſt M.CCCC.XXVIIL. 

This tower was builded by Sir Henry Piercy, 

The fourth earl of Northumberland, of great honour and 
worth, 

IM eſpous'd Maud, the good lady, full of virtue and 

eauty, 

Daughter to Sir Will. Herbert, right noble and hardy, 

Earl! of Pembroke, whoſe ſoules God ſave, 

And with his grace conſerve the bilder of this tower. 

The founder of this monaſtery, Mr, Freſborn, died 
in the year 1274, and was, by his own defire, interred 
in it, It is fituated in a delightful ſolitude on the north- 
eaſt {ide the river Aln. The whole, except the tower, 
is now in ruins, It was given by queen Elizabeth, to 
Sir John Forſter, Knt. and now belongs to his grace 
the duke of Northumberland, who has repaired the 
tower, and made a handſome road to it from his caſtle 
through the park, To the weſt of the abbey are the 
rock hills, called Briſby-hills, containing about two 
hundred acres, planted by his grace with foreſt-trees, 
which in a few years will — add to the beauty of 
the place. 

At the north end of Alnwick-bridge a road branches 
off on the right hand, to Howick, one of the manors of 
the barony of Alnwick, in the poſſeſſion of Sir Henry 
Grey, Bart. The old tower of Howick, mentioned by 
Leland, is entered by a flight of ſteps, and is ſtill a fair 
ſtructure, to the north end of which the late Sir Harry, 
father to the preſent, built a large handſome houſe, and 
convenient offices, It is ſituated within a mile of the 
ſea ; on the north fide of a ſtream called Harwick-burn, 
croſſed by a new ſtone bridge of aſhler work, To the 
north are the ſtables; and to the weſt is a ſhrubbery and 
plantation, through which the brook takes its courſe 
between graſs lawns, and paſles away by a gentle fall, 

On the ſouth-eaſt is the church, dedicated to St. 
Michael, rebuilt in a handſome manner by. the late Sir 
Harry, Near it is a free-ſchool for the education of his 
tenants children in reading, writing, and accounts. At 
his death he leit two hundred pounds to ſupport this 
charity. | 

From the ſummit of a hill we ſee at a ſmall diſtance, 
Dunſtanburgh-caſtle, ſituated on the banks of the ſea, 
ſeven miles north-eaſt of Alnwick. It was the capital 
ſeat of a barony, ſometimes called the barony of Emil- 
don. It was built in the reign of king Edward I. by 
Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, the fon of Edmund Crouch- 
back, earl of Lancaſter, brother to the ſaid king. It is 
ſituated on an inacceſſible rock over-looking the ſea, 
and beautifully adorned with ya ious towers, part of 
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which are ſtill remaining. It was anciently a very ſtrong 
and ſpacious fortreſs, it being, by means of a deep ditch, 
ſurrounded by the ſea. In the reign of Edward IV. it 
endured a long fiege, and was at laſt reduced ; and all 
the garriſon, except Sir Piers de Creſſey the commander, 
made priſoners. This caſtle and barony formerly be- 
longed to the dutchy of Lancaſter, but uy are now in 
the poſſcilihn of the earl of Tankerville. For the ſatis- 
faction of the reader, we have here annexed a view of 
this edifice. | 

Near the fourth mile ſtone a road branches off to the 
right which brings you to Rock, one of the manors of 
the barony of Alawick. It ſtands on an eminence, and 
commands an extenſive proſpet both of ſea and land. 
In it is a chapel dedicated to St. Philip and St, James. 
It is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the right honourable 
the earl of Jerſy. 

Two miles eaſt from Rock, and a mile from the ſea, 
ſands Embleton, the barony of John de Viſcount, in 
the reigns of king Henry III. and king Edward I. It 
was e ſterwards one of the lordſhips of the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter, and now belongs to the earl of Tankerville. The 
village is irregularly built, ſituated under the ridge 
of a hill, which intercept the proſpect of the ſea, The 
church, which is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, ftands 
on the weſt fide of the village, and built in the form of 
a croſs, The roof is flat, covered with lead ; a gallery 
is erected at the weſt end ; near which is a good veſtry, 
and a lofty tower, The vicarage houſe, which is a neat 
and commodious building, ſtands on the north fide of 
the church-yard. On the top of the hill is a ſmall] 
ſchool, where Engliſh and writing are taught to poor 
children, It was founded by the Rev. Mr. Edwards, 
and to which he gave an incloſed field, let at five pounds 
a year. 

'F rom the ninth mile ſtone is a fine view of Pamburgh- 
caftle, ſituated on the ſummit of a ſteep hill near the ſea ; 
and from the ſtile of the architecture, e, the 
baſe of the old tower, which is of the Doric order, is 
thought to have been otiginally built by the Romans. 
But however that be, it muſt have been a place of — 
ſtrength, as it was the ſanctuary of the Northumberland 
kings, earls and barons, when the country was threaten- 
ed by any invaſion from an enemy. It withſtood the 
fury of many ſieges, and was, for many years, the place 
of confinement for ſtate priſoners. King Oſred, during 
his minority, ſhut himſelf up with his tutor in this caſtle, 
on the death of king Alfred, his father, in the year 
705, in order to be ſafe from the the violences of Edulph, 
a rebel lord, with had ſeized upon the crown. Edulph, 
with his partizans, beſieged the caſtle ; but the young 
king and his governor made fo gallant a defence, that 
his faithful ſubjects had time to march to his relief. The 
uſurper had changed the ſiege into a blockade; but on 
their approach retired with great confuſion. Brithric, 
the royal orphan's guardian, followed him, overtook the 
uſurper and cauſed him to be executed. 

This royal fabric was alſo the retreat of Waltcof, 
ear] of Northumberland, when feeble with age, and 
therefore unable to oppoſe Malcolm, king of the Scots, 
at the head of a powerful army. But he was ſoon. reliev- 
ed by the valour of his ſon Uchtred. Enraged to ſee his 
country invaded, Uchtred marched againſt the Scots, at 
the head of a few troops haſtily raiſed, Theſe he diſ- 
poſed to the beſt advantage, animated them by his own 
valour and courage, and obtained a complete victory 
over the enemy. He would however have reaped a 
greater harveſt of glory, had he not ſullied it by an act 
of cruel inhumanity. He had among his priſoners 
ſeveral Scottiſh noblemen, generals and officers of rank. 
Theſe he beheaded, placed their heads upon poles erected 
on the walls of the city of Durham. This brutal action 
ſufficiently declared that his ſpirit was rather that of a 
tyrant than a hero, But Uchtred's ſucceſs, not his 
cruelty, was regarded at the court of his ſovereign 
king Ethelred, where it was mentioned with raptures 
of applauſe. Ethelred, in his raptures, was reſolved 
to ſhew. him one of the higheſt marks of his 
favour. He gave him his daughter, the princeſs Edgiva, 
in marriage, and with her the earldom of Northumber- 
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land, together with the county of York, for a portion: 
old Waltcof reſigning Bamburgh and other caſtles to his 
ſon, on his being thus allied, to the throne. 

Penda, the Pagan king of Mercia, beſieged this caſtle 
in the year 642, after his victory over king Oſwald at 
Oſweſtry in Shropſhire, a prince equally remarkable 
for his zealous patronage of chtiſtianity and bravery, 
Cruelty ſeems to have been the characteriſtic of Saxon 
paganiſm. The ſavage Penda, not ſatisfied with the 
victory he had obtained over that Chriſtian hero, bar. 
barouſly mangled his body, and intended to have re. 
duced this caſtle. to aſhes for making a noble defence, 
He accordingly cauſed a vaſt quantity of wood to be 
piled up under the walls, and ordered fire to be ſet to it 
as ſoon as the wind was favourable for carrying the fire 
into the place ; but the wood was no ſooner in a blaze, 
than the wind changed, blew the flames into his own 
camp, and obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. | 

In the year 1095, Robert Mowbray and his party march- 
ed into it for ſecurity, on the approach of the royal troops 
to chaſtiſe them for their treaſon, William II. belieged it 
in perſon ; but Mowbray not thinking himſelf ſafe in the 
fortreſs fled to Tynemouth, where he tock ſanctuary at St. 
Oſwin's ſhrine, He was however dragged from thence, 
and ſent priſoner to the king. But his ſteward and kinſman 
Morel, with a courage that would have done honour to 
a better cauſe, defended the caſtle in the abſence of his 


army, The king, finding it impoſſible to reduce the 
caſtle by ſtorm, turned: the ſiege into a blockade, and 
raiſed a fortreſs near it called Malvoiſon, or Bad Neigh- 
bour, ſome time before the earl's flight. Morel was not 
however to be terrified ; he ſtill held out and ſet the 
king's forces at defiance, Ethelred, beginning to be 


determined to effect that by policy, which he could 


led up to the very walls of the fortreſs, and a declara- 
tion to be made, that if the caſtle was not ſurrendered 
his eyes ſhould be immediately put out. This ſtrata- 
gem ſucceeded. Morel no ſooner beheld his maſter in 
this imminent danger, than he conſented to give up the 
place upon terms. The king pleaſed at once by his 
fidelity and affection for his lurd, and his gallant de- 
fence, took him into his royal favour and protection, 
Thus the faithfulneſs of the A ſaved the life of the 
maſter, who was ſent a priſoner to Windfor-caſtle, 
where he was retained thirty years. 


of the ſea ; and in a clear day the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, the caſtle of Tynemouth, and the greater part 
of the coaſt between them may be ſeen. But a ſtately 


monument now remaiaing of its ancient grandeur, 

Below the caſtle is the village of Bamburgh, once a 
royal borough, and accordingly ſent members to parlia- 
ment in the twenty-third year of Edward I. It is now 
an obſcure place, but ſtill gives name to a large tract of 
country called Bamburghſhire, extending ſouthward to 
Warkworth- bridge. 

In the reign of king Henry I. a monaſtery of regular 
canons of the order of St. Auſtin was founded here, 
ſubordinate to the priory of Naſtil, in Yorkſhire. Its 
revenues at the time of the ſuppreſſion were valued at 
one hundred and fixteen pounds, twelve ſhillings and 
three-pence. Here was alſo an hoſpital founded in honour 
of St. Mary Magdalen. 

King Henry III. in the latter part of his reign founded 
a houſe near the village, for the Fratres Prædicatores, or 
Friers Preachers. 

The church of Bamburgh, founded by king Oſwald, 
is remarkably neat, and conſiſts of three broad ilics. 
Within a nich of the ſouth wall of the chancel is the 
efligy in ſtone of a knight templar, in the uſual habit 
and attitude; and on the north ſide of the chancel is a 
ſmall marble monument, erected to the memory of Sir 
Claudius Forſter, with the following inſcription : 

Scio quod Redemptor meus vivit in Coelis. Claudius 
Forſterus, eques auratus et baronettus, antiqua, 


numeroſa, et nobili Forſterorum familia in Com. 
Nerthumbr. 


alarmed at this aſtoniſhing intrepidity of the -garriſon, 


not do by force. Accordingly he ordered the earl to be 


unfortunate lord, againſt all the efforts of the royal 


Bamburgh-caſtle commands a very extenſive proſpect 


tower, with a Doric baſe already mentioned, is the only 
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Northumbr. oriundus, Domini Nicholai Forſteri, 
filii fortiſſimi illius viri, Johannis Forſteri, qui 
7 annos medeiarum marchiarum Scotiam verſus 
9 guardianus extitia, filius et heres : ho- 
noratifimis etiam Dom nis Cumbriæ et Bedfordiæ 
comitibus, nec non inſigni et illuftri Fenwickorum 
progenie, totitique generoſorum genti inter Tinam 
et Tucedam- celeberrimo ſanguine conjunctus. 
Caſtri denique Bamburg nominus Seneſcallus et 
conſtabularius: obiit in manerio ſuo de Alba Terra 
in Com. Northumbr. anno ſalutis noſtræ, 1623. 
Memoriz ſuerum lugens poſuit uxor ejus Domina 
Elizabetha, Gulielmi Fenwick de Wallingtonia, 
equitis aurati, filia, 

Near this monument. is another over the family of Sir 
William Forſter ; on which is a long inſcription con- 
taining the genealogy of his whole family. 

From Bamburgh-caſtle we have a proſpect of Farm- 
Iſland, the receſs of St. Cuthbert. Here was after- 
wards a priory of ſix or eight Benedictine monks, ſubor- 
dinate to Durham. They received annually five quarters 
of wheat from the manors of Tughall, and Swinehoe 
beſides which the corporation. of Newcaſtle upon 1 
paid them an annual rent of thirteen marks, and ten ſhil- 
lings. In the reign of king Henry VIII. it was granted to 
the dean and chapter of Durham. It was ſituated in the 
moſt romantic part of the iſland, on a pleaſant lawn, 
edged with rocks, by a ſpring of freſh water. Near it 
was a fort erected for its defence, called Prior-caſtle, 
from its being built by one of the priors of Durham. 
On the north fide are five other ſmall iſlands, conſiſting 
of bleak, barren rocks. 

A mile north from Bamburgh, is Budle, one of the 
manors of the barony of Alnwick, belonging to his 
grace the duke of Northumberland. The village is 
ſmall, ſituated above a fine ſandy bay of the ſea, on the 
ſouth fide of the oftium of the river Warn, which is 
eſteemed a tolerable good harbour for ſmall veſſels of 
about eighty tons ; being about ſeven or eight feet water 
in full tides, 

On Spinelton-hill, near Budle, is a Daniſh intrench- 
ment, nearly round, encompaſſed with three deep ditches 
and a high valla to the north and ſouth, and two at the 
weſt, with a ſlope to the eaſt, entered by a very wide 
port; two exploratory mounts near it to the ſouth, and 
another to the north, 

A little to the weſt of this intrenchment is another, 
likewiſe Daniſh, in the form of a creſcent, very large, 
with the ſmall harbour of Warn, to the north, and a 
romantic precipice to the ſouth ; three ditches and valla 
to the weſt and ſouth-weſt ; the valla of turf and ſtone ; 
and ſtill in moſt places pretty high. It has a moſt ex- 
tenſive proſpect on all ſides of both ſea and land; of the 
two caſtles of Bamburgh and Holy Iſland, and of all 
ſhips paſſing and repaſſing. 

About five miles from Budle, and three hundred and 
twenty-ſeven from London, is Belford, a ſmall] but 
well built town, on a gradual ſlope, within two miles of 
the ſea, the proſpe& of which is intercepted to the eaſt 
and north-eaſt. by the ridge of a hill. At the north-eaſt 
end of it ſtands the church, dedicated to St. Mary. 
It was built in the year 1700, and ſealed in 1759, On 
the top of the hill is the ruin of the old chapel; and on 
the north-weſt fide, by a fine ſpring, is the antient 
manor-houſe behind which was formerly a wood, of a 
mile in length, of large oaks, under a range of ſteep 
rocks of whinſtone, now {lightly ſhaded with young 
trees and- bruſh-wood: | 

The town of Belford belongs entirely to Abraham 
Dickſon, Eſq; that gentleman's father procured a 
market and two fairs to be eſtabliſhed at it; but the 
ſpirited conduct of the preſent owner is what has brought 
it to the condition, ſo flouriſhing to what it formerly 
was; thirteen years ago it did not contain above one 
hundred ſouls ; but they now amount to above fix times 
that number: and this increaſe has been owing to the 
excellent means of introducing an induſtry unknown to 
former times. Mr. Dickſon has eſtabliſhed a woollen 
manufacture, which already employs ſixteen looms, and 
the ſpinning buſineſs goes on ſufficiently to keep them 


at work ; a noble acquiſition in a place where a few 
years ago a — was not to be ſeen. Ano- 


ther eſtabliſhment of very great importance, was that of 


a tannery; the neareſt tanners being thoſe at Ber- 
wick and Alnwick, This was a very conſiderable in- 
convenience and diſadvantage to the neighbourhood z 
Mr. Dickſon therefore, at the expence of ſeven hundred 
pounds fixed a tannery, which now turns out to good 
account, and is a peculiar benefit to the inhabitants. 
Another very great improvement and advantage this 
town has received, is the erection of a new inn, where 
travellers may be furniſhed with good poſt-chaiſes, and 
every other accommodation. Nor is it a leſs benefit to 
this place that Mr. Dickſon has by his ſpirited endea- 
vours rendered the roads, both north ahd fouth, as far 
as his influence extended, extremely good; and had 
others been as ſollicitous as himſelf about ſo important 
an object, there would not have been a mile of bad road 
in the whole country. 

Coals had formerly been raiſed round Belford ; but 


the undertaking was diſcontinued for many years, from 


a belief that the pits were exhauſted ; and the common 
report which this active gentleman heard on all ſides 


was, that no more coal was advantageouſly to be had; 


but far from being ſatisfied with the general opinion of 
people, he not only enquired more minutely into the 
affair, but alſo tried ſeveral places, and was ſo fortunate 
as to diſcover # very beneficial ſeam, which has been 
ſince worked to infinite advantage both to the town and 
the proprietor. _ 

Diſcovering of coal, led to the burning of lime for the 
purpoſes of agriculture as a manure, is a much more 
conſiderable way than had been before practiſed; and 
for this work three new lime kilns were erected in a moſt 
ſubſtantial part, attended with a vaſt expence. 

This generous gentleman has ftill greater deſigns in 
view. He propoſes to eſtabiſh ſuch manufactures, as 
may employ all the poor of the country ; he intends to 
form a coal-road from his pits to the town, and he even 
entertains hopes of making Belford a port, though at 
the diſtance of two or three miles from the ſea; this 
will be of the higheft advantage to the town, and open 
markets for his coals, at pieſent unthought of. 

Mr. Dixon has erected ſeven new farm-houſes, with 
all the neceſſary offices, all ſubſtantially built of brick 
and tile; and on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the town he has 
built a very handſome manſion-houſe for his own reſi- 
dence. It is a large, elegant, modern ſtructure, afier 
a deſign on Mr. Pain's architecture. He has raiſed 
various beautiful plantations, particularly the ſhrubbery 
on the ſouth fide of the houſe, planted by a piece of 
water, under a ſemicircular rocky mount, on the top of 
which is a neat little tower, with port-holes; at an 
agreeable diſtance to the ſouth-eaſt, near a Chineſe 
cottage, is an opening between two hills, through 
which is diſcovered a proſpect of the ſea. 

Belford has a weekly market held on Thurſdays, and 
two annual fairs, viz. on Tueſday before Whit-Sunday, 
and on the twenty-third of Auguſt, for horned-cattle, 
ſheep, and horſes, | 

A mile ſouth-weſt of the above town is an encamp- 
ment, nearly ſquare, with a wide foſs, and a double 
rampier, the entrance into it is to the north-eaſt, 

Five miles north from Belford, and to the left of the 
poſt-road, is Kiley, the villa of Euſtace de Kiley; in 
which in the ys, of the reign of king Henry VIII. 
the ſtuds of a knight's belt, and the hilt of a ſword of 
maſly gold, were found between two ſtones. They 
became the property of Dr. Ruthall, biſhop of Durham. 
This villa is fituated on an eminence, from which it 
has an extenſive land and ſea proſpect. The church is 
in a field at ſome diſtance from it. h 

Oppoſite to Kiley, on the right hand of the poſt-road, 
is Lindisfarn, or Holy Iſland, which was a biſhop's ſee, 
founded by Oſwald, king of Northumberland. Aidan, 
a Scotchman, was the firſt biſhop, and poſſeſſed that 
whole kingdom for his dioceſe. Hiſtorians have given 
him an excellent character. By his prudent conduct, 


and the unwearied pains he took in the miniſtry, he 
His country idiom not being 
underſtood 


acquired univerſal eſteem, 


| 
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underſtood by a Saxon audience, the king himſelf be- 
came the interpreter of his diſcourſes, which had ſuch an 
influence, that innumerable numbers thronged to him to 
be baptized. Nor is this 2 wondered at, ſince, 
beſides the advantages of his on eloquence, his humility 
and condeſcenſion, uncommon aſſiduity and humanity, 
he had the example of a benevolent and pious king, and 
the countenance of the higheſt and beſt men of the court. 
Aidan affected no ftate ; he travelled on foot, not by 
neceflity but choice, in order to engage the attention of 
the pagans, and induce them to embrace and love chriſ- 
tianity. His care jor the poor was ſo remarkable, that 
he was continually ſolliciting the rich to become their 
patrons and benefactors; uſing every method in his 
power to gain them favour, procure them relief, and 
place them above miſery and diſtreſs. After filling the 
epiſcopal chair of Lindisfarn for ſeventeen years, he paid 
the debt of nature on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, in the 
year 651, and was ſucceeded by Finan, of the ſame 
monaſtery. This biſhop received orders from Gregory, 
the Roman Pontiff, to remove his ſee to York ; but he 
diſregarding the pope's commands, continued it here, 
preferring the mode of government in the Eaſtern 
churches to that of Rome. Finan built a cathedral 
church, which he dedicated to St. Peter; and, after 
the Scotch manner, thatched it with reeds; but it was 
afterwards by another biſhop covered with lead. His 
pains in making converts to chriſtianity were indefati- 

le, and the 4. he met with amazing; for he was 
o fortunate as to gain two monarchs to embrace it, 
Penda, king of Mercia, and Segebert, king of the Eaſt 


Angles. He is ſaid to have baptized theſe illuſtrious 


converts at Wall-town, now Walton, twelve miles 
from Newcaſtle. Finan, after having governed Lindiſ- 
farn ten years, died on the fourteenth of February, 661. 
He was fucceeded in the biſhopric by ſixteen other bi- 
ſhops, the moſt conſiderable of whom was Cuthbert, 
who received his. education in the monaſtery of- Melro, 
under Eata, who had brought him with him to Lindiſ- 
farn, and ſettled him in that abbey, His modeſty and 
humility were exemplary ; his charity was unbounded, 
and his temper. remarkably amiable; in ſhort, he was 
not only a truly good man himſelf, but took infinite 
pains to make others ſo, and had the happineſs to find 
his endeavours ſucceed. He was bleſſed with great elo- 
cution, and had a perſon remarkably handſome and 

ceful. Finding his health declining, and unable to 
uſtain the weight of epiſcopal cares, he reſigned his 
biſhopric, after having held it only two years. He ſur- 
vived his reſignation but two months, dying the twentieth 
of March, 687, at his hermitage in the iſland of Farn, 
and for his eminent virtues was canonized. 

About the year 783, the Daniſh rovers made a deſcent 
upon the iſland, cruelly uſed the monks, many of whom 
they put to death, and after having robbed, burnt their 
monaſtery. The abbey church was, however, ſpared ; 
and the biſhop with ſome of his clergy eſcaped unhurt. 
In the year 875, the Danes made another deſcent, under 
their famous general, Halſden, who in that year made 
an entire conqueſt of Northumberland, ſet a king or 
viceroy. over it, whom he dethroned the next year, and 
divided his kingdom among his officers, which had 
laſted three hundred and thirty years, from the time of 
Ida, the firſt king. The biſhop on the firſt news of their 
88 fled with his clergy; carrying with them St. 

uthbert's bones, which they were deſirous of preſerv- 
2 2 and what other things they could of moſt value. 

hey wandered from one place to another without any 
ſettled habitation, for the melancholy ſpace of ſeven 
ow At length they fixed themſelves at Cheſter-le- 
then called Craig, and by the Saxons, Conceftre, 
from its fituation on the river Con, five miles from 
Durham, and ſeven from Newcaſtle upon Tyne. Here 
the biſh enlarged his dioceſe, by adding to it the va- 
cant on of Hexham, which had been without a biſhop 
for the ſpace of ſixty-three years. Both now go under 
the name of the biſhopric of Lindisfarn, From this 
time the religious remained in perfe tranquillity till the 
44 995, when the Danes infeſting this dioceſe, the 
iſhop and his clergy thought it prudent to remove for 


their ſecurity, with the remains of St. Cuthbert, to Rip- 
pon, where they ſtaid only four months; when hearing 
all was quiet again, the biſhop purpoſed returning with 
his clergy to Cheſter-le-ftreet, but a dream which he 
had on the road occaſioned him to change his refolution, 
and ſettle at Durham, where his ſucceſſors have ever 
ſince continued; and many of them been ſhining orna- 
ments both to learning and religion. Their: revenues 
became immenſe, from the pious munificence of thoſe 
who held epiſcopacy in veneration. The following ac- 
count of ſome of their gifts will ſerve as a ſpecimen, 

King Hardicknute gave all the land lying between the 
river Tees and Tyne. King Canute gave Stainthorpe 
and Raby. King Ethelſtan gave South Weremouth, 
with eleven villages, beſides many church ornaments to 
his clergy, Stire, a nobleman, gave the lordſhip of 
Darlington, with its appurtenances, and two plow- 
lands in Lumley. Swaculph, ſon of Kikell, gave the 
lordſhips of Bradburg, Morden, Griſeby, cum ſaca et 
ſacna, King William II. gave North Allerton. Biſhop 
Walcher gave Jarrow. Tillered, abbot of Heffereham, 
gave South Yoden ; and biſhop Egfrid gave the church 
_ village of Norham. King Egfrid gave Cheſter-le- 

reet. 

St. Cuthbert's ſhrine had this privilege, that whoever 
fled to it ſhould be ſafe for thirty-ſeven days. 

Such were antiently the powers and revenues of this 
biſhopric, called St. Cuthbert's Patrimony. It is ſtill 
believed to be the beſt in England, being a principality, 
veſted with a large regalia, erected in times of con- 
fuſion and rebellion, for the ſecurity and defence of the 
borders. | 

'The monaſtery occaſionally mentioned, of Aidan's 
foundation, was under the government of the biſhops. 
The abbot and monks were the cathedral clergy. The 
cathedral and the neighbouring village of Fenham, the 
village and church of Norham, with other poſſeſſions, 
were given by William de Carilepho to the monaſtery of 
Durham. Here was afterwards a cell of Benedictine 
monks, ſubordinate to that priory, which was inhabited 
by many religious, both Scotch and Engliſh. Ceowalph, 
king of Northumberland, abdicated his throne, and 
become a monk in this iſland; but he could not live 
in the auſtere manner that the reſt did, but indulged 
himſelf in drinking ale and wine, which they were 
obliged to allow him. This opened the way fer the ſame 
allowance to the other monks, which was at length 
changed into ſcenes of riot. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
many accuſations were brought againſt the monks of 
this iſland, not only upon this account, but for their 
lewdneſs. The revenues of this monaſtery were valued 
at the diſſolution at forty-eight pounds, eighteen ſhil- 
lings and eleven-pence, per annum. 

he cathedral has been a ſplendid ſtructure, of which 
there are ſtil] ſome remains. Two towers are ſtanding, 
alſo three iſles, with their beautiful pillars and arches, 
built with red free-ſtone. 

On the weſt fide, and within a few yards of the 
above fine cathedral-ruin, is the pariſh-church, dedi- 
cated to St. John, conſiſting of three iſles. 

The village is chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. To 
the north-eaſt of it is a garriſon commanding the har- 
bour; and at ebb tides, both horſe and foot may come 
from the main land to the iſland. Bede very juſtly ob- 
ſerves that it is twice an iſland, and twice a continent 
in twenty-four hours, it being every tide encompaſſed 
with water. It derives its name of Lindisfarn from its 
ſituation by the oftium of Lind-rivulet, and the Celtic 
Fahern Receſſus, Egelwine, biſhop of Durham, to 
eſcape the vengeance of king William I. after the de- 
fection of Northumberland, in the year 1069, retired to 
it with his clergy for ſecurity, carrying with them the 
church-treaſure, the jewels, and the body of St. Cuth- 
bert, where they remained upwards of three months. 
It gives its name of Holy Ifland to a conſiderable tract of 
country on the coaſt called Holy Iſlandſhire. 

The next we viſited was Berwick upon Tweed, 
ſituated on the banks of that river, three hundred and 
thirty-nine miles from London. It was originally called 


| Aberwick, a word which in the ancient Britiſh tongue 


ſignitics 


bo, 
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ſignifies a fort at the mouth of a river: but according to 
others, it was called by the Saxons, Beornicawic, which 
ſignifies the town of the Bernicians, this part of. the 
country being anciently called Bernicia; others again 
derive the name from Berwica, which ſignifies a corn- 
farm, there being great plenty of grain in the adjacent 
country. Berwiek is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſouth ſide 
of an eaſy declivity, on the north coaft of the river 
Tweed, about half a mile from its conflux with the ſea, 
three hundred and thirty-nine miles north by weſt of 
London, and fifty-three ſouth-eaſt of Edinburgh. In- 
deed it is not properly in this county, or even in Eng- 
land, for in acts of parliament, and in briefs, it is al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed from England, as a town ſeparate, 
both from this kingdom and from Scotland. It formerly 
belonged to Scotland, and was the chief town of a 
county in that kingdom, till called Berwickſhire, and 
was one of the four towns, in which the convention of 
the royal boroughs of Scotland were held. It was firſt 
taken from the Scots by king Edward I. and has been 
ſeveral times taken and retaken by both nations ; but 
ever ſince the reign of Edward IV. it has been in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. The language and laws of its 
inhabitants are, however, a mixture of Scotch and 
Engliſh. It has had ſeveral charters, ſome of which are 
as ancient as the reign of Henry V. but the inhabitants 
were incorporated by king Charles I. and are governed 
by a mayor, four bailiffs, a recorder, and a common- 
council, 

The corporation enjoys a court leet, and view of 
Frank-pledge of all the burgeſſes, inhabitants and reſi- 
dents within their juriſdiction. The mayor has the 
cuſtody of the gates, poſterns and wickets. But the 
crown has reſerved to itſelf the caſtle, built on the town 
wall; all the edifices and buildings belonging to it; the 
water-mill- near the wall, common] called the Caſtle 
water; all the lands, tenements, cloſes, and other here- 
ditaments, called by the names of the inner-caſtte hills 
incloſed, and the outer caſtle hills, not inclofed ; toge- 
ther with ſeveral other lands, meadows, &c. 

Berwick, which is now a town and county of itfelf, 
had once a famous caftle, now in ruins, but is ſtill 
incloſed with a wall, erected by order of queen Eliza- 
beth; and is further ſtrengthened by its ſituation, being 
almoft encompaſſed by the river and the fea, The 
barracks form a large regular ſquare, near which is the 
parade where the troops are exerciſed, 

It is a large, well-built, populous town, and has a 


beautiful bridge over the river Tweed, conſiſting of 


fifteen arches, and is nine hundred and forty-ſeven feet 
in length. The church is Jarge and 2 and 
lamous for the marriage of Joan, the ſiſter of king 
Edward III. with David Bruce, king of Scotland. The 
dridge leads to a ſuburb called Tweed-mouth, where 
there is another church. Between the town-wall and 
the caſtle is another ſuburb, called Caſtlegate. It has 
alſo an exchange, and a good town-houfe, built of 
white free-ſtone, a | turret, in which is a ring of 
eight bells, and a large clock, with four dials. 

The harbour is but indifferent, and navigable for 
veſſels only to the bridge, though it is within a mile and 
a half to the bar, and the tide flows four miles and a 


half above the town. There is not above thirteen feet 


water on the bur; nor is there any good riding near it in 
the offing. | 

Berwick has a free-grammar ſchool, founded by queen 
Elizabeth, a charity-ſchool, a conſiderable manufacture 
of ſtockings, and a great ſalmon-fiſhery. - 
Some corn and eggs are exported from Berwick to 
Londan; but the principal trade of the inhabitants 
conſiſts in the falmon, caught in the Tweed, and 
reckened the beſt in England. Large quantities of this 
fiſts are pickled, put up into kits, and ſhipped off for 
London, During the months of June and July, the 
beſt freſh ſalmon may be bought at Berwick for a penny 
a pound. Many of the ſmaller fiſh are ſent to London 


alive, in ſmacks built for that purpoſe ; there being a 


well in the middle, bored full of holes for the free paſ- 
age of the ſea- water, in which the fiſh are conveyed 


without injury. "Theſe veſſels are eſteemed very ſafe for 
65 


travellers, on account of their lying nearer the wind, 
and bearing heavier ſeas than any other, 


Sir John Grey founded a monaftery in Berwick, in 


the year 1270, for White-friars, one of the four orders 
of friars mendicants. They officiated in the King's 
chapel belonging to the caſtle, for which they had te 
uſual ſalary given them by the crown. Before the year 
1291, here was alſo a houſe of Preaching friars. ; 
An hoſpital dedicated to St, lalen in this 
town is mentioned in the reign of king Edward I. and 
the maſter and brethren of God's-hbuſ are mentioned, 


as being ſettled in this town about the ſecond year of 


Edward III. Here was likewiſe a houſe of the order of 
the Trinity, which being deſtroyed by Anthony Beck, 
biſhop of Durham, another houſe of the ſame — th was 
built by William and Laurence Acton; but the re- 
ligious were afterwards removed to Neweaſtle. At 
South Berwick, near Berwick upon Tweed, David, king 
of Scotland, founded in the twelfth century a Benedic- 
tine nunnery. And at Tweedmouth, which is conſidered 
as a ſuburb to Berwick, was an hoſpital, the maſterſhip 
of which was in the biſhop of Durham. | 

Berwick ſends two members to parliament ; has two 
weekly markets, held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
and an annual fair kept on the Friday in Trinity week, 
for black cattle and horſes. 

From Berwick we continued our courſe weſtward for 
ſix miles, and come to a pleaſant village called Norham, 


where was a caſtle built by Ralph Flambard, biſhop of 


Durham, on the top of a fteep rock. It was moted 


round, and erected to preſerve his dioceſe from the fre- 
quent incurſions of the Scotch moſs-troopers. In the 
outermoſt wall, which was the largeft in circuit, were 
placed ſeyeral turrets towards the river, and within this 
wall was a ſecond of much greater ſtrength, which had 
in the middle of it a high keep. This caſtle is now gone 
to ruin, it being of lde uſe ſince the union; however, 
thoſe parts of the wall that are ſtill remaining, ſhew that 
it was a regular, ſtrong, well built caſtle. At one end 
a large tower is prettty entire. Egfrid, biſhop of Lin- 
disfarn, built a noble church on the north fide of this 
village, no remains of which are now left ſtanding ex- 
cept the middle iſle; at the eaſt end of which the foun- 
dations of a _— were lately diſcovered, and a ſtone 
found with an inſcription in Anglo Saxon characters. 
Above it in a nitch is the effigy of St. Peter, with the 
keys; another of St. Cuthbert, and a third of kin 

Ceolwulph holding a ſcepter; the three patrens o 

Norham-church. On the reverſe is an inſcription in 
Runic characters, 

On the ravage of Lindisfarn by the Danes, the body 
of. St. Cuthbert was removed hither, where it remained 
till the time of king Ethelred. The village conſiſts 
chiefly of one long and wide ſtreet. 

A mile below Norham, the Tweed forms an iſland of 
fourteen acres, by a den, called St. Thomas's Den. 
A little to the weſt of it is a lofty terrace above the 
Tweed, where it forms a kind of ſerpentine canal; on 
the other ſide of which is the ſeat of James Ker, of 
Ker's-field, Eſq; and near it a craggy cliff inacceſſible 
to human feet, ' | 

Near half a mile further down the river, on the left 
| hand of the road, two ſmall urns were lately found in 
2 gravel pit, called the Crooks, and near them ſeveral 
human bones. One of them is now in the poſſeſſion of 
Francis Blake, of Twizell, and the other of Henry 
Collingwood, of Cornhill, Efqrs. 
| Flt a mile from the Crook is Twizell, the ſeat of 
the above-mentioned Francis Blake, Eſq; who lately re- 
| paired it, and made conſiderable additions and improve- 
ments to the houſe, chiefly in the Gothic ſtile. Near 
it in a winding ſtream flows the river Till, over which 
is erected a ſtone bridge, conſiſting of one ſtrong and 
beautiful arch, nearly ſemicircular, ninety feet feven 
inches, from baſe to baſe; and in height from the 
| battlement, forty-ſix feet two inches. ore the houſe 
is a range of rocks, carvenaſe, fringed with various 
petrifications of moſs, and other ſmall plants, formed 


by the drippings of — from the roof and crevices. 


In 


or ſituated on the Tweed, near the mouth of the hill, 


* In one part of it is a natural alcove, with moſs-plants: 
bn its ſides, beautifully variegated" and gilded by thoſe 

e In the center is a ſhort, upright ſtone, 
in“ 

Arc 


of F 
: 


HB þ 
mch of the bridge you have 
enk of hawthorn. The horth-weſt fide of the bridge is 
adorned with large quantities of pellitory of the Wall; 
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party=coloured, lapideous clothing. Through the 


_ "a little below the bridge, on the edge of the Lill, is an 


uprighe rock of a great ſize, about twenty feet high, 
and gradually tapegng to the top; near it is a fountain 


conſecrated. to St. Helen, by which is an antient ſepul- 
which the Tweed takes its courſe in a winding current. 


chte, ſuppoſed to have belonged to the family chapel. 


: A little higher up the Till is Helton, or Horton-caſtle, 
. Which for many ages was in the poſſeſſion of a branch of 


the family of Grey, of Chiltingham, barons of Wark. 


Sir John Grey, of Horton, going into the war in 
France, with Henry V. took by ſtorm the caſtle. of 


Tankerville, in Normandy ; for which ſervice king 
Henry created him earl. of Tankerville, and knight of 


the garter. The two families afterwards became united, 


: 


- 
„ 
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of a ſtone boat, as perfectly 


2 


* 


and upon the death of Ralph, late lord Grey, tbe caſtle 
devolved to Henry Grey, Eſq; It has nothing of the 
appearance of an ancient. caſtle, except its being built 
with ſtone, in a ſomewhat antique manner. It was 


formerly a ſtrong building nearly ſquare. On the weſt 


de of it was a court, called the Lyons Court; on the 


north fide was a, vault in which a hundred horſe might 
be contained; the whole of this noble fabric is now in 
ins. King James IV. of Scotland, inveſted it with his 
army before the battle of Flodcon-ficld, but failed in his 
endeayours to take it. It is now a very elegant country 
ſeat and belongs to the earl of Tankerville. In digging 
for ſtones, two. wells were diſcovered by the workmen, 
in which were found four pewter plates, with part of the 
arms of the Greys engraved upon them. 20 
Not far diſtant from hence are the ruins of Tilmouth- 
chapel, which appears to have been but ſmall. The 
altar, window, and a baſon in a nich of the ſouth wall 
are ſtill remaining. On the north ſide of the chapel the 
foundation of the minifler's houſe is very conſpicuous. 
The ſituation is moſt delightful, being on a peninſula 
floping'to the two rivers. On the weſt ſide of the chapel 
on the banks of the Tweed, is a remarkable curioſity, 
ſhaped as any which are 
now. uſed ; in which, it is ſaid, St. Cuthbert failed 
down the Tweed from Mebroſs to this chapel. It 
meaſures ten feet long within; three feet and a half in 
diameter, in the middle; eighteen inches deep; and four 
inches and a half thick. _ | 

: Half a mile weſt from Tilmouth, a manor belonging 
to Francis Blake, of Fuizell, Eſq; and on the left hand 
of the Berwick-road to Cornhill, is a ſtone croſs, called 
Tilmouth-croſs; below which, on the north fide, is an 
intrenchment, nearly ſquare, called the Holy Chefters ; 
a great part of which is at preſent over-grown with 


| 7'T; "Oy N Faß 
e to Linnel-houſe, and a quarter of a mile 
from Cornhill- bridge, on the brink of the Tweed, are 
the veſtiges of a fort, trenched round, called the Caſtle 
Stone Nich, erected as a guard to the ford acroſs the 
river, © Cornhill-bridge is a modern ſtructure, conſiſting 
of fix arches of white free-ſtone. The parliament. gave 
four thouſand. pounds towards the building it; and 

) 2 WH laid the firſt ſtone of the foundation in 

1763. | 

| At * diſtance from the bridge is Corn-hill, for- 
merly the villa of William de Cornhill ; and at preſent 
in the joint poſſeſſion of Henry Collingwood and Francis 
Blake, Eſqrs; A ſmall, but neat church, ſtands nearly 


in the center of the village. It was lately rebuilt, and 


the roof cieled. In digging up the old foundations, two 
ſmall urns were found by the workmen ; but the real 
contents of them were never certainly known. In the 
church-yard is the following inſcription on the tomb of 
an old man, an empyric, at Twizell: 


Eheu! quis mortis jam retardabit falcem? 
© Archiater ille inclytus, ad pantem Twiſlli, 
Jacobus Purdye, non vacat cegris. 6x 
Obiit ipſe 40 die Decembris, A. D. 1752, et tat, 
SER 4170+. 7 7 64- -'Bteunt 
* | 


a fine view of a ſloping, 
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Conjuge Jana, nepte que Eleanora, ſub hoc lapide 
eee e tenetur. 1 38 | 
At bono ſis animo viator fortaſſe vivas. Superſtes 


Jacobo viget natus Samuel, ſub patrio lare artes 


{24.4 enen ee 294: 654 
Patrias. Si quæris ſanitatum, hunc adi; 
The ſtreet from the church forms a wide avenue, at 
the bottom of which is Mr. Collingwood's ſeat; ſituated 
on the declivity of a hill. To the weſt of the houſe 
are the gardens, from à fine lawn, in which you 
have a beautiful view of the fertile vale beneath, through 


From a bank on the oppoſite ſide, you have a delight- 
ful and extenſive proſpect of ſeveral gentlemens feats, 
bounded by Cheviot- hills. | | pot */ 

A quarter ef a mile touth-eaſt of Cornhill, is an in- 
campment, the , moſt remarkable of any north of the 
Roman wall, for extent, variety of military works, and 
covered ways: it is amazingly large and ſpacious, and 
contains numerous curvatures, - defended. by ranges of 
terraced hills, and a moraſs at ſeveral angles and ſides of 
the hills; many of them exploratory and ſepulchral, of 
the uſual conic figure; the hollows remaining, and filled 
with water, from which the earth was taken for raiſing 
them. They were the funeral repo ſi ories of the great 
chieftains of the Romans. The remains of the com- 
mon ſoldiers are frequently dug up on the ridge of a 
hill, called Bleak Lands, they being buried without care 
or diſtinction. : 

Two miles weſt from Cornhill, on the banks of the 
Tweed is Wark-caſtle, Which was once the barony of 
the ancient family of Ros barons, of Holmeſley in York- 
ſhire; but in the year 1400, by an inquiſition it was 
found, that the caſtle, manor, and village of Work 
belonged | to Sir Thomas Grey, of Heton. It is at 
preſent in the poſſeſſion of Charles, earl of Lankerville, 
whoſe ſeat is at Chillingham. | PST 16 

The caftle is ſituated at the weſt end of the village, 
on a high mount of difficult acceſs, circular, and ſeem- 
ingly raiſed by art of earth and ſtone. Part of the 
foundations are ſtill remaining, and à fragment of the 
building, which at a diſtance has the appearance of a 
column: ſome coutſes of the outer-wall on the north 
ſide, which are of aſhler work, are ſtill entire: under it 
is a walk called the Maiden-walk; that is the Military 
way, or walk under the Maiden, or fortreſs. lt is a 
beautiful terrace walk, five yards broad, and forty-eight 
yards long, delightfully ſhaded with trees; on one fide, 
the river Tweed glides paſt it; and on the other is à ſteep 
precipice. TUE $34 w_ 

On the weſt ſide the caſtle. are the out works, now 
called the Kemb; that is the camp of the militia de- 
ſigned to kemp or flight an enemy; Kemp being a 
word often uſed by the barderers when they threatened in 
a paſſion to beat an ;aflailant—they will. kemp him 
that is drub-him heartily; p [3550110 00 YABS <3 7 

This intrenchment is a mile and a half in length; 
the breaſt works and coyered ways ſtill fair and conſpi- 
cuous, the ditches deep and the rampier high, formed of 
earth and ſtone. I' here are two ſmall mounts at nearly 
an equal diſtance, one about midway, and the other 
at the N each having a linear trench at the top, 
between the laſt mount and the river, is a third of the 
ſame form with the others ; near the firſt is part of the 


foundations of a chapel, now known by the name of 


Gilly's Nick, from its ſituation by a port-way, and its 
dedication to St. Giles: there are many grave-ſtones 
about it, ſome ſtanding, and others flat; over a Knight 
Templar is one large far one, of free ſtone, on which 
is a croſs ſculptured between two ſwords. | 
On the ſouth ſide of the rampier, near the caſtle, is a 
piece of ground, called, the Battle-place ; - oppoſite to 
which is terraced hills, called, Gallows-hill, being the 
place appointed for the execution of criminals ;' and a 
little to the weſt of it is a circular mount, called, the 
Gallows-hill-know ;. being the burial place of thoſe 
executed. A few years ago as ſome men were digging 
they found.a human ſkeleton interred within a few feet 


of the ſurface, _. 


,4 


In 
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In the year 1383, the caſtle was burnt by the Scots; 
and in 1523 they beſieged it under the command of the 
duke of Albany, Sir William Liſle being at that time 
vernor. They croſſed the Tweed in the night of 

9 — the thirty-firſt of October, with a train of 
heavy cannon, with which they battered the walls til] 
the ſecond of November, when entering the town at 
the breaches they had made, they became maſters of all 


the wards except the inner one, called the dungeon, 
which was bravely defended by Sir William and his gar” ; 
riſon; and the earl of Surry coming up to their relief, 


they flew'three hundred of the Scots, beſides thoſe who 
were | drowned, and ſuch of them as died of their 
wounds. It was at that time reputed a ſtrong fortreſs. 
A few. ycars ago, a cannon was found among ſome 
rubbiſh: 5 4 - 

Near:a mile weſt of Wark, is Carham-hall, the ſeat 
of Anthony Compton, Eſq; delightfully fituated on the 
banks of the Tweed. It is a handſome modern building, 
to which Sir Antheny has made conſiderable additions 
and alſo great improvements to the plantations. From 
hence there is a fine view of the village of Carham, 
ſituated higher up the river, at the weſt end of which 
was formerly an abbey of Black canons, ſubordinate to 
the prioty of Kirkham, in Yorkſhire, In the year 1370, 
the Scots being on the point of croffing the Tweed at 
this village, laden with the plunder of the Engliſh, were 
attacked by Sir John Lilburn and his brother ; who, 
after a long and obſtinate engagement, were both made 
priſoners. The village of Carham is ſmall; but well 
duilt; and ſurrounded with many plantations of young 
foreſt-trees. The church, which is ſmall; has been 
lately repaired. At the north-eaſt end of the village is 
a neat and convenient houſe, built of ſtone, and partly 
hewn work, belonging to.the miniſter; erected by the 
preſent incumbent Mr. Richard Wallis: 

On the ſouth fide of the village is a ſmall hamlet, 
belonging to Mr. Compton, ſituated on a hill, called, 
Shidlaw, a contraction of Shield-law. It was formerly 
a guard-hill, and exploratory; from which is an exten - 
ſive and beautiful proſpect into Scotland. A mile above 
Carham, a ftreamlet, called, Ryding-burn, empties itſelf 
into the Tweed, which is the boundary to the weſt 
between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. 

Abaut two miles to the ſouthward, from Comhill, on 
the Etall-road, is a large upright pillar of whinſtone. 
It meaſures {ix feet ſeven inches in diameter towards the 
baſe; and was erected as 2 memorial of the great victory 
obtained over king king James IV. of Scotland, by the 
earl of Surry, on Friday, the ninth of September, 1 513, 
and in the fifth year of the reign of king Henry VIII. 
This battle is called the battle of Brankſtone, from the 
chief ſcene of action being near that village; it is alſo 
called the battle of Floddon, from the Scotch entrench- 
ments being on Floddon hill, from whence they were 
artfully drawn to an engagement, by the earl of Surry's 
cutting off their retreat. Among the ſlain was their ſo- 
vereign, with his natural ſon, Alexander, archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews, two other Scotch prelates, four abbots, 
twelve earls, ſeventeen lords, a great number of knights 
and gentlemen, and about eight thouſand, or as ſome 
ſay, twelve thouſand common men. King James fell 
near Brankfton, where he was the next day found by 
lord Dacres. On the ſummit of Floddon-hill, is a 
natural rock, called the king's chair, from whence he had 
a good view of his own and the Engliſh army, and for 
that reaſon uſed frequently to ſet there. 

The day after the battle, the ſtandards, and twenty- 
two pieces of ordnance, taken from the Scots, were 
carried by the victors to Etall, among which were ſeven, 
remarkably - handſome, and for that reaſon called the 
Seven Siſters, 

We next paſs: through the village of Crookham, 
where the diflenters' have a handſome meeting- houſe. 
From hence cr. fling the tiver Till at the Willow Ford, 
we come to Etall, a pleaſant village, anciently one of 
the manors of the barony of Woller, but at preſent the 
feat of William Carr, Eſq; father-in-Jaw to the earl of 
Error. His ſeat is at the eaſt end of the village, and 
lately rebuilt after a genteel deſign, The ſouth front 


— — 
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| appears to great adyantage though an avenue of trees, 


as you approach it from the caſtle of ford. 'Befofe the 
front is a flower-garden, Jawns;* gravel walks, edging of 
flowers and ſhrubs, ſurrounded by a dwarf hedge ef holly. 
The ſtreet of the village forms an avenue from the weſt 
front of the houſe to the ruins of the old e iſtle on the 
benks of the Till. Theſe ruins have a very pleaſing ap- 
pearance, there being two large towers ſtill remaining. 
Four miles from Etall is a remarkable hill, called, 
Watch-law, once an. epolatory,/ whence! they obſerved 
the motions of an enemy, and on their ' appearance 
alarmed the adjacent country, by ſetting” fire to the 
beacon. From the ſummit to the baſe, the ground 
forms; on all fides, a regular and beautiful Hope. The 
proſpect from the top is at once both extenſive and beau- 
tiful, eſpecially 'that towards the ſea, the coaſt of Scot- 
land. being ſeen to a confiderable diſtance. - — © .. 
A mile from Etall is another village, called; Ford, 
ſituated on an'eminence on the eaſt fide of the Till. Ir 
conſiſts of one itregular ſtreet, on the north ſide of 
which ſtands the caſtle, lately repaired after a very hand- 
ſome manner; from the battlements you have a vatiet 


of fine views, particularly one, of the winding courſe 


of the river helow, the bridge over it, and the improve- 
ments made on its banks; of the neighbouring plain, 
the incloſures, tillage, and plantations on divers little 
eminences; the whole beautifully terminated by ſeveral 
ranges of the neighbouring hills and mountains, on the 
tops of which are antien 1 — intrenchments, 

At Broom-ridge, in the ſame pariſh, and a mile ſouth 
from the village, are the lines and intrenehments of that 
brave monarch; king Athelſtan, who obtained'# com- 
pleat victury over the confederate forces- of Cenftantine 
king of Scotland, Eugenius, king of Cumberland, and 


Anlaf, the Dane, in the year 928. In this battle king 


Athelſtan loſt his two near kinſmen, Elwin, and Ethel- 
ſtan, both remarkable for their valour. Conſtantine 
eſcaped into Scotland; and Anlaf, to Dublin. 

At Ford we croſſed the river Till by a ſtone bridge of 
one large and ſtrong arch, and come next to Milford, 
a ſmall village, where the Saxon kings of Bernicia, 
after the death of king Edwin, ſometimes reſided. On 
the ſouth fide of it is a ſpacious and beautiful plain, long 
ſince overgrown with broom; and rendered famous by 
the defeat of à large party of the Scots, before the battle 
of Brankſton, by Sir William Bulmer, of Bramfpeth- 
caſtle. Five or fx hundred of the Scots, who had con- 
cealed themſelves among the broom, were killed, and 
four hundred taken priſoners. They afterwards, with 
great reaſon, chriſtened the road through the plain, 
The III Road. FO * 

About two miles ſouth-weſt from Milfield, and on 
the north fide of the rivulet of Glen, is Copeland- caſtle, 
or North-Copeland, formerly the ſeat of the antient 
family of the Wallaces; and now in the poſſeſſion of the 
Rev. Dr. Newton Ogle, or Kirkley. e 

On the ſouth-weſt ſide of the Glen, and in view of 
the caſtle is Vevering, a mean village, which that learned 
antiquary, Dr. Gale, imagined to be the Roman ſtation 
Glanoventa; but no Roman antiquities of any kind 
whatever have hitherto been diſcovered to favour ſuch an 
opinion ; which is founded on its ſituation by Glen, 
rom which the vale of Glendale derives its name. It 
was a royal manor of the Saxon kings, called, by Bede, 
Ad Gebrin, at which they uſually reſided, till they re- 
moved to Melmin or Milfeld. It was alfo the reſidence 
of king Edwin and his queen Ethelburga, for —. days 
after their converſion to the Chriſtian religion, by Pauli- 
nus, who attended them in this retreat. Edwin was 
afterwards ſlain by Penda and Cedwall, two tributary 
princes ; upon which his queen fled for refuge by ſea to 
her brother, Eabald, king of Kent, who took her under 
his protection, and created Paulinus biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, * . 

In the year 1415, on St. Mary Magdalen's day, 
the Scots were defeated at this village, after a long en- 
gagement, by Sir Robert Humfranvil, captain of Rox- 
brough-caſtle; the earl of Weſtmorland being at that 
time lord warden of the marches. The Scotch in this 
engagement had above ſixty of their men ſlain, and one 

hundred 
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ndred and ſixty taken priſoners. On the ſouth fide 
he. village, mid way between the hill and the road lead- 
from Kirk-Newton to Woller, is an 8 
umn of whinſtone, erected in memory of this battle, 
of an immenſe magnitude; meaſuring in height, four- 
teen feet, four. inches; at the baſe of the diameter as 
132 and towards the middle, eleven ſeet ſeven 
About two hundred yards weſt from this ovens, a 
| „ is 

led Yevering Bell. On the eaſt fide of it is a karn, 
with a circular trench; and many circular foundations 
of buildings upon the ſides of both; the whole encom- 
fed with a wall of whinſtone of a great breadth and 
gth, but very much d d; it appears to have 
been the work of the pagan Danes, for their prieſt hood 
and nobles to aſſemble in, for legiſlation, devotion, and 


fepulture. ; 

At the diftance of half a mile ſouth-weſt from Ye- 
vering-Bell, is another karn, compoſed of a large conic 
heap of ſmall whinftones, It is called Tom Tallon's 

ave. And a little to. the eaſt of it is a cluſter of 
9 rocks, called, from its ſituation, Tom Tallon's 


Crag. 

"IX" the neighbourhood of this karn are three others ; 
one fituated on the top of Newton- Torr, another on the 
top of Eaſt- Torr, and a third on the top of Weſt- Torr, 
three hills formerly ſacred to the pagan god Thor, or 
Jupiter, There is alſo a kam on the weſtern point of 
Cheviot; and another upon Whitelaw-hill, about a mile 
touth-weſt of Yevering-Bell. | 

Too miles from Hevering, in the road to Wooler, is 
Hambleton, a ſmall village fituated on an eminence, at 
the foot of which Henry, lord Piercy, firnamed Hotſpur, 
o6 owe earl of March, obtained a ſignal victory 
over Archibald, earl of Douglas, on Holyrood-day, in 
the year 1402. By the fide of the road, under Ham- 
bleton-Banks, is an upright pilllar of whinſtone, erected 
in memory of this remarkable event; The pillar is. fix 
feet, fix inches and a half in height, and twelve feet in 


On the declivity of a hill near Hambleton-burn, is 
an ancient intrenchmeat, called, Green-caſtle ; and on 
the top of Hambleton-bugh, a pretty lofty hill in the 
neighbourhood, is a circular intrenchment and a karn; 
bot, of them the work of the Danes. * | 

A woman of Hambleton, wife of Thomrs. Rut- 


- lidge, a day labourer, was, on the thirty-firſt of March, 


1764, delivered of four children, three girls and one 

boy, who all lived to be baptized. The year before ſhe 

had two children at a birth. i 

. Fwo miles to the ſouthward of Hambleton, is the 

ſmall market town of Woller, ſituated on a riſing 
near'a trout ſtream, three hundred and twenty- 
even miles from London, 

The market place is in the center of the town, and 
the church has been lately rebuilt. It has a weekly 
market on Thursday, and two annual fairs, viz. April 
the twenty-ünth, and October the ſixth, for black 
lars ware. 

On a round hill are the ruins of an old tower, and 
7 — * was formerly an hoſpital dedicated to St. Mary 
en. Os . 

About ſix miles from Woller is Chillingham-caftle, 
formerly the ſeat and manor of the Greys of Wark, 
but now in the poſſeſion of the earl of Tankerville 


It ſtands on à riſing ground, and is kept in good repair. | 


In one of the rooms on the ground floor is a marble 
chimney- piece, in which a live toad was found, when 
the block was ſawn aſunder. The nidus of the toad 
was viſible, till the late lord Tankerville cauſed it to 


be plaiſtered over. 


he church, which. ſtands on the north fide of the 
caſtle,” is dedicated to St. Peter. At the north-caft end 
of the — „ —_ tomb of alabaſter, 
in memory of one of the 's his lady, with their 
cffigies recumbent, and i prayin * The 
arnamented with ſculptures of the 
— in ni Above it, on blue marble, is 


his coat of arms, with the following motto in French: 
De bon vauloir, ſerver le roy. 3 


. 


S775 


At the head of Chillingham-park, on the ſummit of 
a rocky eminence; ie a double intrenchment, called 
Ros-caſtle ; and at the bottom of Hebburn-wood, at the 
diſtance of a mile ſouth from Chillingham, is another 
of the ſame form. | 2 545 dogs + 

At New Town, a mile weſt from Chillingham, is 
a ſtone croſs, called by the common people, The 
Hurle-ſtone; and a mile from New- Town, is a village 
called Weſt Lilburn, the ſeat of the ancient family of 
the Lilburns. It ftands on a riſing ground on the caſt 
fide the Woller-road, and on the north fide of a ſmall 
ſtream. At the weſt end of the village are the ruins 
of an old tower and chapel; and at the eaſt end is 
Mr. Collingwood's ſeat, a neat, modern building. 

Three miles from hence, on a riſing ground, te the 
right of the road, is Ilderton, a ſmall village, formerly 
one of the manors of the barony of Wark ; but at 
preſent in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Ilderton, Eſq; On 
the ſouth ſide of this village, on a place called Roſedon- 
edge, is a large ſquare intrenchment; near which, on 
the eaſt fide of the rivulet of Bramiſh, upon Berwick- 
hill is another; but of a ſemicircular form, with a 
double foſs and vallum ; to the weſt of it is a ſteep pre- 
cipice, from the top of which, on a clear day, may be 
ſeen a very beautiful and extenſive proſpect. A hollow 
way leads to it from the fouth, twelve feet and a half 
broad, edged on one fide with large rag-ſtones, placed 
edgeways in the earth, | | 
On the left hand of the road on Hedgley-moor, is a 
ſtone pillar fixed on a pedeſtal, and called Piercy's-crofs. 
from its having been erected to the memory of Sir Ralph 
Piercy, who was flain in a battle with lord Montacule, 
in the year 1463, before the battle of Hexham- field. 

A little beyond Piercy's-crofs is the rivulet of Bramiſh, 
over which there is a good ſtone bridge ; near which 
on the right hand is Branton, a ſmall village, ſuppoſed, 
by Dr. Gale, to be the Roman ſtation Bremenium, 
1 later writers have fixed at Rocheſter in Reedſ- 

ale. 4 
On the right hand ſide of the road is Glatton-hill, 
on the top of which is Glatton-pike, an explora 
mount of a conic form, on which was once a beacon 
alarm the country by fire, in times of public danger. 
The proſpect from the pike is very extenſive; in a clear 
day, the hill called Dun's lane, in Scotland, may be 
ſeen from it. | | 

At Bolton, a fmall village on the river Aln, an hoſ- 
= was founded ſome time before the year 1225, by 

obert de Ros, baron of Wark, for a maſter and three 
chaplains, thirteen leprous men, and other lay-brethren. 
It was dedicated to St. Thorhas the martyr, and ſubor- 
dinate to the abbey of Ryeval, and the priory of Kirk- 
bam, in Yorkſhire. The founder gave it the village, 
lordſhip, impropriation and — of Bolton; 2 
waſte of one hundred and forty acres; a corn mill, and 
a tenement at Mindrum ; lands at Paſton and Rilham; 
the village, manorr and impropriation of Straunſton ; 
and his eftatez of the two Pauntons in that lordſhip, 
near Grantham in Lincolnſhire : beſides ſeveral other 
eſtates in Yorkſhire, The maſter, chaplains, and 
brethren of the hoſpital were enjoined to keep a good 
table, dreſs neatly, and provide themſelves with all ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniencies out of their annual revenu 
and apply the remainder to the relief of the poor an 
_ rangers, It is now the ſeat of Matthew For- 

ex, : 

| On 2 eminence two miles from Bolton, is Leming- 
| ton, the ſeat of Robert Fenwick, Eſq; It is a hand- 
ſome, modern ſtructure, of white free- ſtone, and from 
the weſt front is an n of the vale of 
Whittingham; and from the eaſt of a noble plantation 
on the brow of a hill. t 
About a' mile and a half from Polton is Eſlington, 

the ſeat of lord Ravenſworth. It is a handſome ſtruc- 
ture, built in the modern taſte, and ſituated on the 
north fide of the Aln, which forms before it a canal of 
a conſiderable length. Between this piece of water and 
the houſe is à graſs town, and on the oppoſite bank of 
the canal, ſlopes of flowering ſhrubs. On the ſouth ſide 


of the road, on a rifing ground, is a thriving planta- 
; tion 
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tion of foreſt trees; and above it a terrace extending eaſt 
and weſt, from which is a delightful view of hills, 
vales, and rocky eminences, with an opening to the eaſt 
beyond a wide wood, well cultivated and terminating the 
roſpect. 
5 2 ſouth from Eſtington, is Calleley, formerly 
the ſeat of William de Calleley, in whofe family it 
continued many years ; but at prefent Calleley and Yet- 
lington are in the poſſeſſion of Ralph Clavering, Eſq; 
Heley is on the ſouth fide of a ſtream of the ſame 
name, in a low fituation, adjoining to an old tower. 
This gentleman has made many handſome additions, 
particularly a large elegant dining- room; and two 
muſic-galleries. The ftream takes its courſe between 
two ſlopes, on one of which, to the north, is the garden; 
and on the other to the ſouth-eaſt, an octagon-grove, 
called the Star; between which, and the houſe is a pad- 
dock of deer. At a ſmall diſtance to the ſouth-eaſt, is 
a high conic hill, called Caſtle-hill, on which is a cir- 
cular intrenchment, with veſtiges of buildings; and an 
extenſive proſpect from it of the vales of Coquet, Whit- 
tingham, and Glendale. 

A mile weft rom Calleley is a village, called, Little- 
Ryle; which, together with the ſeat in it, belonged 
formerly to a younger branch of the family of the Col- 
lingwoods. Lady Charleton, one of the family, found- 
ed and endowed it with ſmall alms-houſes for four an- 
cient poor widows belonging to the pariſh of Roxbury. 
The manor houſe is an old tower, now poſſeſſed with 
part of the village by Giles Alcock, of Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, Eſq; It ſtands on an eminence, from whence there 
isa good view of | 

Bittleſdon, once the ſeat of Sir Walter Selby, governor 
of Lidell-caſiie; and now belongs to Thomas Selbye, 
Eſq; This ſeat is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſummit of a 
gradual ſlope; behind it runs a ſtream, which falls at 
irregular diſtances, from large rocks in a winding courſe 
through a deep gill, overlooked by the high hills of 
Snowdon, Silverton, and Hardon ; from the two laſt of 
which, on a clear day, is a view of the ſea, To the eaſt 
of the houſe is the garden, in which is a flue-wall of 
brick, one hundred and one yards in length; a fine 
proſpect from it of the pleaſant vale of Coquet, termi- 


nated to the ſouth-eaſt, ſouth, and ſouth-weſt, by a 


ſemicircular ridge of hills; in the center of which ſtands 
timonſide-hill, overlooking the reſt, 

Three miles from Bittleſdon, on the banks of the 
Coquet, is Clenell, the ſeat and manor of the ancient 
family of the Clenell's; a mile below which, on the 
ſouth ſide of the Coquet, is Harbottle-caſtle, which was 
antiently held by the Humfranvils, barons of Prudhow, 
by the ſervice of keeping Reedſdale free from thieves and 
wolves, The caſtle and manor of Harbottle, are now 
in the poſſeſſion of Percival Clenell, Eſq; The caſtle, 
which is now much decayed, ſtands on an eminence, 
overlooking the river Coquet. In the reign of Edward J. 
it was ſo ſtrong, that the Scots in their march through 
Reedſdale to Hexham, in the year 1296, beſieged it in 
vain for the ſpace of two days. It was alſo a con- 
ſiderable caſtle in the time of Henry VIII. who, in the 
year 1515, made choice of this as a proper place for the 
retirement of his filter, Margaret, queen dowager of 
Scotland, after her marriage with Archibald Douglas 
earl of Angus. 

A mile below Harbottle-caitle, on the ſame ſide of 
the Coquet, is Halyſtone, a ſmall village, where Pau- 
Jinus is ſaid to have baptized many thoutand Saxons, on 
their converſion to Chriſtianity, Here was a priory of 
ſix or eight Benedictine nuns, founded by Hun- 
franvil, of Harbottle-caſtle ; who gave them the village, 
impropriation and advowſon of Halyftone, They had 
likewiſe the impropriation and advowſon of Allenton, 
near Harbottle-caſtle, where they had an hoſpital; with 
many other grants and privileges, all which were con- 
firmed to them by king Henry III. though at the time of 
the diſſolution, their annual revenues were valued at 
no more than eleven pounds, five ſhillings and ſix- 
pence, | 
On the hill between Thropton and Rothbury is a 
circular | — with a double foſs and rampier, 


+ 
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called, Old Rothbury. It is thought to have been 
thrown up by the ancient Britons, and was long uſed as 
a place of refuge in public danger, before the union of 
* two kingdoms, and a nightly watch was eſtabliſhed 
there. | 

The little market town of Rothbury ſtands about a 
mile from Old Rothbury, and two hundred and eighty 
one miles from London, It is ſituated in a low, but 
romantic fituation. The Coquet paſſes through part of 
the town, and is there eroſſed by a neat ſtone bridge of 
three arches. To the weſt of the town is a beautiful 
ralley, almoſt encloſed with hills and ridges of broken 
rocks, 

The market-croſs is nearly in the middle of the town, 
which conſiſts of three irregular ftreets. The church is 
built in the form of a croſs, and dedicated to All-Saints. 
The pavement within the communion rails is of che- 
quer work, formed of white free-ſtone and blue marble. 
Againſt a pillar by the ſouth door is the effigy in relievo 
of a man dreſſed in armour, with a piſtol in one hand, 
and a powder-flaſk at his belt, Near it is a funeral monu- 
ment to the memory of George Fletcher, Eſq; who left 
ſix pounds, per annum, to the free-ſchool of Rothbury. 
And on the north ſide of the chancel is a mural monu- 
ment in memory of the Rev. Mr. John Thomlinſon, 
ſome time rector of the pariſh, and who at his death 
left twenty pounds a year to the free-ſchool, and one 
hundred pounds for building the ſchool-houſe. Here is a 
weekly market on Thurſday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
Whit-Monday, Sept. twenty-one, and Thurſday before 
5 A day; for horned cattle, linen and woollen 
cloth. 

Three miles from Rothbury is Brinkburn priory, 
founded by William de Bertram, baron of Mitford, in 
the reign of Henry I. and dedicated to St. Peter. He 
placed in it black canons of the order of St. Auſtin, 
from the monaſtery of St. Mary de Inſula. It is ſituated 
under a hill, on the extreme point of a peninſula, on 
the northern bank of the river Coquet ; bordered on 
the other fide with a ſemicircular ridge of ſhaggy rocks, 
covered with ivy, and a variety of plants and ſhrubs, 
which add greatly to this agreeable ſolitude, 

Great part of this venerable pile, together with the 
church, built in the cathedral form, were ſeveral years 
ago demoliſhed, and the ſtones uſed in building a dwel- 
ling houſe : but the large ſquare tower of the church, 
a (mall ſpire or ſteeple, many noble pillars and arches, 
ſome of the fide walls, and the dormitory, are flill 
ſtanding. 

Six miles ſouth of Rothbury, the road crofſcs the 
rivulet of Font, over which there is a ſtone bridge of 
one arch; and from the brow of the hill, above the 
ſmall hamlet of Ewſlee, is a proſpect of Nether-Witton, 
the ſeat and manor of the ancient family of the Thorn- 
ton's. The old caſtle is now in ruins. The preſent 
ſeat is a genteel, modern ftruQure of white free-ſtone, 
with a flat roof, Before the ſouth front is a graſs lawn, 
and between that and the river of Font, is a paddock of 
deer, At the ſouth-weſt corner is the parochial chapel ; 
and on the eaſt a declivity covered with a fine plantation 
of trees, "The bank of both ſides of the rivulet ares 
beautifully ſhaded with trees. 

To the eaſt of Nether Witton, on the ſame fide the 
rivulet and ſituated on the brow of a hill, is Stanton, 
formerly the ſeat of the younger branch of the family of 
the Fenwicks, of Fenwick-tower, and now in the pof- 
ſeſſion of William Fenwick of Bywell, Eſq; From the 
top of the hill, called, Liniel-Law, above Ewſlee, is an 
extenſive land and ſea proſpect; and at the foot of the 
hill, on the right hand, is a ſemicircular lake, between 
two young plantations ; a rill entering it from the north, 
called White-Den-Sike. 

From the lake we aſcend a hill, called Codgey-Crag, 
which brings us to a large plantation on the left hand, 
and a park, called Rotheley-park, well furniſhed with 
deer and game. In it, on a rocky eminence, is an ar- 
tificial tower; near the entrance of which are two jaw- 
bones of a whale, ſeventeen feet ſix inches long, and 
two ſhoulder-blades of the ſame fiſh, three feet fix 
inches long, and three feet broad. By the road ſide, 
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and hear the tower, is Rotheley, a ſmall, but well- 
built, pleaſant village, fituated on a rifing ground, be- 
longing to Sir Walter Calverley Blacket, Bart. who 
built the tower, raiſed the plantations, and formed the 
ſemicircular lake before mentioned in imitation of 
nature. 

Two miles to the caſt from Rotheley, we have a view 
of Long Witton, an irregular village ſituated on an 
eminence, at the eaſt end of which is the ſeat of Wil- 
liam Swinburn, Eſq; a neat ſtrufture, well ſheltered to 
the north by tall foreſt trees; on each fide the houſe is 
a plantation, and ſhrubbery ; and before it to the ſouth 
is a graſs lawn, from which is a moſt beautiful and ex- 
tenſive proſpect. From the lawn is a pleaſant walk 
ſouthward of about a mile in length, which leads by a 
gradual deſcent to a neat garden, under a bank of oaks 
by the fide of a rivulet ; towards the middle it is croſſed 
by a ſmall rill, called the Den-Burn ; by the ſide of the 
rivulet is a graſs terrace; and the oppoſite banks are 
covered with bruſh-wood. The garden is well furniſhed 
with fruit by nieans of a hot-wall, which extends an 
hundred and fifty yards. The gardener's houſe, which 
is of grotto work, and neatly ſaſhed, is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the brow of a hill, by the road fide, and overlooking 
the garden. Below it, to the north-eaft, is a winding 

path through the bank of oaks to a ridge of rocks, under 
which are three medical fountains, called, Thurſton- 
wells. 

A little lower down, the rivulet is croſſed by the Ro- 
man cauſeway, vulgarly called, the Devil's cauſeway, 
a branch of the Hereman-ftreet, which appears very 
conſpicuous for a conſiderable way, in a paſture by 
the road ſide above the hill. On the ſouth ſide of the 
rivulet, by the cauſeway, is a bank of wood belonging 
to the vicarage of Hartburn, cut into many agreeable 
walks. On the edge of the rivulet is a grotto hewn out 
of a rock; ſome pleaſing objects are let in here and there 
through the trees, ſuch as a falling ſtream, the Gothic 
tower and church at Hartburn, the rocks by Thurſton- 
wells, and Mr. Swinburn's ſeat of-Long Witton. This 
romantic ſolitude was formed by the preſent incumbent, 
the Rev. Dr. Sharp, archdeacon of Northumberland. 

We now paſſed on by means of a new ſtone bridge of 
one arch, from Rotheley to Harterton-Burn, and from 
thence came to Camhoe, that is, the camp or fort on the 
hill, which was formerly the ſeat of Sir Robert de Cam- 
hoe, but is now in the poſſeſſion of Sir Walter Blacket. 

It is a ſmall, well built, pleaſant ſeat, with gardens and 
incloſures before it on gradual ſlopes, and a proſpect 
from it of the ſea. 
Near a mile from Camhoe is Wallington, antiently 
one of the manors of the barony of Balbeck, but at pre- 
ſent another of the ſeats belonging to the above-mention- 
ed Sir Walter Calverly Blacket. The houſe is a large 
handſome modern ſtructure, of white free-ſtone and 
bewn work ; and from the diſpoſition of the apartments 
appears to be very convenient. We were firſt ſhewn 
into ſome common keeping rooms, a library, dining- 
parlour, &c. in which we remarked a piece of dead 
game, by Hubener, extremely well done; and another 
of dancing dogs, truly groteſque. In the dining-room, 
which meaſures forty feet by twenty- one, the chimney- 
piece of white marble is very handſome ; and the cieling 
of ſtucco work in ſcrolls, very light and pretty, Here is 
alſo another piece of dead game by Hubener, ſome of it 
well executed, and a needlework ſcreen of tent-ſtich, 
very elegant. 
.. is forty feet by twenty-two, of a good 
height, and in every reſpect a moſt elegantly proportion- 
ed room, The cieling and the whole very neatly work- 
ed in ſtucco; the former coved, the center an oblong of 
moſaics, and the cove, ſcrolls and feſtoons. he 
chimney-piece is very elegant, of ſtatuary marble 
poliſhed : in the center, boys gathering grapes, in 
relievo, The furniture of this room is remarkably hand- 
ſame. There are two ſlabs in it of very beautifully 
veined marble, or compoſition, and under them very 
fine China jars. In one corner of the room is a noble 
China ciſtern, The two girandoles of gilt carving for 
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ſeveral candles, are exceedingly light and elegant; 
and the china jars on the chimney-piece, very fine. 

The drawing-room is thirty- four feet by twentyatwo, 
hung with ſilk and worſted crimfon damaſk. The ciel- 
ing ornamented in ſtucco, with light ſcrolls, ſurround. 
ing a center of boys emptying a cornucopia, The 
chimney- piece of poliſhed white marble, with feſtoons 
of grapes, &c. Over it a landſcape, architecture and 
trees, in a light, glowing, brilliant ſtile ; extremely 
pleaſing, though not perfectly natural. The flabs are 
very elegant, the glaſſes large, and the frames of both 
very neatly carved and gilt. 

The dreſſing-· room and bed-chamber are both hand- 
ſome rooms, the former twenty-one feet ſquare, and the 
latter twenty-two feet by twenty-one. 

To the eaſt of the houſe is a large garden, in which is 
a pinery, ſhrubberies, pieces of water, plantations, and 
other ornaments. In front is a park-like field gradually 
ſloping to the rivulet of Wanſbeck, croſſed by an ele- 
gant ſtone bridge of three arches. Above it is a ſmall 
iſland, below which the rivulet falls in broken murmurs 
from artificial ſlopes of pebbles, forming a ſerpentine 
canal between them for a conſiderable ſpace, in imitation 
of nature beautifully rural. 

The new kitchen gardens are excellently !diſpoſed, 
kept in admirable garden huſbandry, and the conveniency 
of water very great. The gardener's houſe is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the river ; and from ſeveral very 
neat bow window rooms, there is an agreeable view of 
three water-falls in the river, 

Four miles from Wallington, on the left hand of the 
road, is Botham, a ſmall irregular village, ſituateddon 
a riſing ground, in which is a ſmall, but neat church. 
In this village is a ſquare piece of ground encompaſſed 
with a double trench ; in length one hundred and twenty 
yards, and in breadth eighty ; and a raiſed poſt-way leads 
ing to it. It was originally deſigned as a keep or fort 
for the ſecurity of the town ; which, tradition fays, was 
antiently ſo large, that it conſiſted of two hundred flated 
houſes, 

The Roman cauſeway, a branch of the Hereman- 
ſtreet, is very fair on . it is nine feet 
broad, and raiſed near a foot above the common level of 
the ground. By the ſide of it is a ceſpititious mount, 
with two upright ſtone columns; funeral and religious 
monuments. On the north-caſt fide of the ſame moor, 
is a rock trenched round, with foundations of buildings. 

On the right hand of the road, near Shortflat, we 
have a view of Cap-Heaton, the ſeat and manor of the 
ancient family of the Swinburns, and at preſent poſſeſſed 
by Sir Edward Swinburn, Bart. It is a handſome mo- 
dern ſeat, built about the year 1668. Before the ſouth 
front is a graſs-lawn, and a large park incloſed, with 
ſmall clumps of foreſt trees; the ſpire of the temple 
at Belſay appearing through them from one view, and 
the precipice and village of Harnham from another. 

In the time of Sir John Swinburn, Bart. father of the 
late dir John, ſome Roman ſacra and coins were found 
by his labourers in making a caſt for a hedge in a lane 
near his ſeat, called Silver-lane, from that diſcovery, 
They ſecreted all the coins, and fold them. The ſacra, 
or ſacrificing veſſels being of ſilver, they likewiſe ſold 


them, after breaking the bottoms out of ſome, and the 


handles and ornaments off others. They however pre- 
ſented theſe following to Sir John, now in the poſſeſiion 
of Sir Edward, 

A ſympalum, weighing twenty-ſix ounces, 

The bottoms of three other: ; one weighing a little 
more than a pound, the other half a pound. 

The handles of three more, with beautiful figures in 
relief and gilt. Upon one is the buſt of a Roman em- 
peror ; two ſmaller figures on each fide, one a ſhenherd 
holding a crook in his left hand, and two or three theep 
lying by his fide; the other, the reſemblance of a poor 
man looking towards the emperor in a ſupplicatory atti- 
tude, his b dy bending, and reſting with both hands 
upon a ſtaff, with ſomething like a' load on his back. 
Below, on the middle of the handle, is a winged Mer- 


cury in a ſitting poſture, with a Caduceus in his Tight 
and, 
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hand, his left reſting on a bench or ſeat, graſping ſome- 
thing like a ball, with a cock under him in the attitude 
of crowing. At the bottom are two other deities, ſtand- 
ing; one a Diana, in a looſe robe, holding a ſpear in 
her right hand, her left reſting on her hip ; a dog look- 
ing up in her face. The other a Silenus, naked to the 
feet, holding a bunch of grapes in his right hand, and a 
nymphza, or water-lilly in his left, with a canthera, or 
jolly flaggon by him, ſwelling with the grape at the brim, 

On another handle are the figures of three animals 
ſlain for ſacrifice; one a lion, another a ftag, and a third 
a wild boar. ; 

On the third handle is the figure of a prieſteſs before 
an altar facrificing, holding incenſe in her right hand, 
and a Thyrſus in her left ; above her head is the head of 
a bearded emperor, and at the bottom two other ſmaller 
figures. 

Part of a handle, whereon is the figure of Mars in 
armourz and below, a Flamen before the altar of a 
temple in a grove ſacrificing ; gilt and in relief. 

A figure of Hercules and Antzus wreſtling, finely 
executed ; the lion's ſkin and club lying by them on the 
left hand, 

A Neptune naked to the waiſt, in a reclining poſture, 
holding his trident in his right hand, and an anchor in 
his left. 

The lane in which theſe antiquities were found is 
about a mile from the Roman cauſeway, They ſeem by 
the workmanſhip to be as ancient as the time of Agri- 
cola, who made the grand roads in Britain, in whoſe 
time the Romans wore beards, as expreſſed in the two 
figures; it not being the cuſtom for that polite people 
people to wear any, from the four hundred and fifty- 
fourth year of the City, till the time of the emperor 
Adrian. 

Near the Roman cauſeway is Harnham, or Hernham, 
that is the military way; Harn or Hern, being a con- 
traction of the Roman Hermen, from Hermes, Mercu- 
rius, the god of travellers, and Cuſtos Manium, and 
high ways; and of the Saxon Hereman, or Hareman, a 
military road. It ſtands on an eminence, and has been 
a place of great ſtrength and ſecurity, being defended 
by a range of perpendicular rocks of ſtone on one fide, 
and a morals on the other; the entrance is by a narrow 
declivity on the north, which in the memory of ſome 
perſons now living had an iron gate. The manor-houſe 
is on the ſouth-weſt corner of the precipice adjoining to 
an old tower. 

Two miles from Harnham, on the right hand of the 
road, is Belſay, the ſeat and manor of the antient family 
of the Middletons. The village is fituated on the ſlope 
of à hill; adjoining to the family ſeat is an old tower; 
and among a clump of trees in a field to the ſouth-eaſt, 
is a domeſtic chapel. 

Seven miles from Belſay, on the left hand of the 
road, is a village called Pont Eland; which, from its 
name, was thought by Camden to be the Roman town, 
Pons Elii, ſince fixed by a late eminent antiquary at 
Newcaftle upon Tyne. Ie ſtands on the banks of the 
rivulet of Pont, in a low ſituation. 

The church is in the form of a croſs ; at the weft end of 
which is a gallery, and on the front of it an inſcription 
in gold letters, by which it appears that one Mr. Richard 
Coates bequeathed at his death ſeventy pounds a year, 
_ the foundation and ſupport of a charity-ſchool in this 
village, 

Within the rails of the communion-table near the 
altar, is a flat funeral ſtone of blue marble, with this 
inſcription! 

Sub hoc Marmore, 
Sitz ſunt mortales reliquiæ 
Revdi Viri Henrici Byne, A. M. Coll. 
Merton apud Oxonienſes olim ſoici; 
Hujus Eceleſiæ Parochialis de Pont— 
Eland modo vicarii; ſupremo tandem 
Die functi XXVIIIL. Novembris Anno 
Salutis humani MDCC X XXI. Cujus 
Memoriæ ſacrum hoc monumentum poſuit, 
Deflens. 
A. B. 
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Near it is another with the following inſeription: 
Patris juxta cineres requieſcit 
Anna Byne, 
Forma et indole ſpectata virgo. 
Egregias natura dotes elegantiarum 
Artium ſtudio excoluit; 
Docilis, ut vix didiciſſe videretur; 
Adoleſcentulam dignitas matronalis, 
Ruſticantem decor aulicus, 
Venuſtate celebrem rara modeſtia, 
Quoquo veſtigia flectebat, ſubſequebantur, 
Sociarum virginum deliciæ et invidia major; 
Dum ad apicem fœmineæ laudis feſtinabat, 
A. D. 174m. Etatis 180. 
Variolis oppreſſa mortales exuvias 
Amabilis puella ſubtus depoſuit, 
Forma inviolabili renovanda. 
Elizabetha tali ſorore haud indigna, 
Funeſti contagio conſors ætat Anno 1600. 
; Juxta occubuit. 
Dilectis ſororibus 
Iſabella ſævi morbi ſola victrix, 
Hortante matre mceſtiflima 
Hoc Saxum P. 
By theſe two flat funeral ſtones there is another with 
this inſcription. 
Thomas Robinſon S. T. P. 
Hujus parochiz per XXX annos vicarius, 
Prebendarius Peterburgenſis, nec non Landavenſis, 
Et Northumbrienſis archidiachonus. 
Vividum fuit illi ingenium, 
Literis humanioribus tam probe excultum, 
Ut ad ſeria licet attentus negotia, 


Gratiis nihilominus litaret. 
Infirma a teneris valetudo, 
Allis ſibi deſidiæ cauſa, 
Illi nulla obſtitit 
Quo minus ſibi mandata munia 
Graviter obiret. 
Fidelis verbi miniſter, 
Impiger in pace conſervanda juſticiarius, 
Archidiachonus vigilatiſſimus, 
Adeo ut ſi majora erant credenda, 
Haud indignus videretur. 
Quæ ſupererant interea, 
Ita domi componebat omnia, | 
Ut non 1nopinanti tandem, vel trepidanti, 
d expectanti ultra, 
Mors amica obvenirit, * 
Anno #tatis LXImo. 
Salutes MDCCLXIMo. 

On the weſt ſide of the church- yard is a ſarcophagus, 
or ſtone coffin, digged up in making a grave, which 
meaſures ſix feet four inches in length within, and ſe- 
venteen inches over at the ſhoulders. 

Being deſirous of tracing: the remains of the famous 
Roman wall, and inſpeCting the antiquities in the neigh- 
bourhood of that 2 fortification, we croſſed the 
country to Poltras, the rivulet on which that village 
ftands; and which is there croſſed by the wall, being the 
boundary between the two counties of Cumberland and 
Northumberland. 

The Roman, or as it is called by others, the Pict's 
wall, croſſes the counties of Cumberland and Northum- 
berland from an arm of the Iriſh ſea, called Solway 
frith, on the weſt, to the German ocean on the eaſt ; 
cxtending above eighty miles in length. This wall or 
fence was begun by the emperor Adrian, and built ia 
the manner of a mural hedge with large ſtakes driven 
deep into the ground, and wreathed together with wattles. 
It was faced with earth and turf, and fortified on the 
north with a deep ditch, In the year 123, it was re- 
paired by the emperor Severus; and ſtrengthened with 
ſeveral ſtone fortreſſes and turrets, near enough to com- 
municate an alarm one to another, 

The Romans being called from Britain, for the de- 
fence of Gaul, the North-Britons broke in upon this 


| barrier, and in repeated inroads, put all they met with 
to the ſword, Upon this the South Britons applied to 
Rome for aſſiſtance, and a legion was ſent over to them, 
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wall was compleated under the direction of AÆlius, the 
Roman general, about the year 430; and the tracks of 


which drove the enemy back into their own country ; 
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"their troops, it became neceſſary for them to enable the 
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one from another, and the little fortified towns on the 


- ſeflion of the late right honourable Henry, earl of 
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but as the Romans at this time had full employment for 


South Britons to defend themſelves for the future; they 
mural hedge, and nearly upon the ſame ground. This 


it, with the foundations of the towers, or little caſtles, 
now called Caſtle Steeds, placed at the diftance of a mile 


inſide, called Chefters, are ftil viſible. 

Abaut a quarter of a mile to the eaſtward of Paltras 
rivulet, is 4 made in the wall by the Scots, which 
to this day bears the name of the Gap. From hence it 
is continued for a quarter of a mile nearly in a ſtraight 
line to Thirlwall-caſtle, formerly the feat of the ancient 
family of the Thirlwalls, and afterwards in the poſ- 


Carliſle. The caſtle ſtands on the weſtern banks of the 
brock Tippal, whoſe ftream flows under it in a winding 
current, guarded by a vallum or wall of a prodigious 
thickneſs ; which, with the brook and a rocky ſlope, 
renders it on that fide inacceſſible. Part of an iron-gate 
3s" fil remaining at the entrance, within which, on 
removing the rubbiſh in the year 1759, the flooring of a 
room was diſcovered, conſiſting of three courſes of flags, 
one above another, a ſtratum of fand lying between 
each. The walls now remaining are in ſome parts three 
ards, and in others two yards and three quarters thick. 
he weſt, for the ſake of the ſtones, is entirely demoliſh- 
ed. It has been large and vaulted underneath, as moſt 
of the old caſtles were. 
At a- fmall diſtance from the ſouth front of Thirl- 
wall-caſtle, is an encampment, with a ceſpititious ram- 
pier and foſs ; the firſt pretty high to the north, now 
called the Black Dykes ; wherein, on digging turf for 
feel, lead bullets have been frequently found. A quarter 
of a mile to the weſt of this, there is another encamp- 
ment. : 
The Roman wall croſſes the Tippal, under the ſouth 
front of 'Fhidwall-caftle, and by a little cottage aſcends 
the hill, for a quarter of a mile to the Roman ſtation, 
Caer-vorran, ſe called from the Britiſh word, Caer, a 
town, and V.crwyn, a caſtle, that is, a garriſoned town, 
Vorwyn, being corruptly called Vorran by the Northern 
borderers. The ſtation or fort is nearly in the form of 
a ſquare; the grand wall making a flexure round it to 
the ſouth, and then aſcending the precipices. The 
nd within it meaſures four acres and a half. At the eaſt 
end of it a human ſkeleton was found by the work men 
employed in digging up the foundations for making the 
military road through Cumberland; the offeous parts, 
— the ſkull and teeth, were freſh and fair; but 
on being expoſed to the air, the whole turned to duſt. 
A ſmall but very fair Roman altar was found here 
ſome years ago, inſcribed, Deo Viterino; alſo a ſmall 
braſs os; and a Roman ring, with a victor, engraved on 
a coarſe Cornelian. A curious and beautiful ſculpture 
of a Roman ſoldier, in ſtone of the white rag kind, 
within a nich and in relief, was likewiſe dug up near 
this tation, in the year 1760; the figure was helmeted, 
a pullium or light robe hung down to his feet, faſtened 
at che'breaft with a fibula ; an haſta or ſpear in his right 
band ; in his left a parma, or ſhield, reſting on a ſhort 
pedeſtal; above his ſhoulder a lion recumbent, holding a 
deer between his paws. 

About a mile ſouth-eaſt of Thirlwall, is Blankenſapp- 
eaſtle, fituated on an eminence. on the ſouthern banks of 
che Tippal. The weſt and north-weſt ſides of it are de- 
fended by 1 high ceſpititious wall, and a deep foſs; 
underneath which is a vault, which runs thirty-three 
feet in length, north and ſouth, and eighteen feet and a 
half in breadth ; on the north fide of this are two leſſer 
vaults; It has formerly been a very ſtrong building, 
bur®the facing of the weſtern wall has been deſtroyed 

ond the memory of any perſon now living in the 
neighbourhood. It is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of 


therefore aſſiſted them to build a wall of ſtone, eight | 
' feet” broad and twelve feet high, of equal extent with the 


, 


John Blenkenſapp Caulſon, of Jeſmont, Eſq; 
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A beautiful Roman ſtone altar was dug up here not 
many years ago, with the following inſcription De azvus 
NymPHis ViT+——MansVETZ CLavoiz Vaeb 
N. H. L. A. I--Ivs. 3 | | 

Near this was alſo found another ſtone altar, inſcribed 
. 2 Do VITIXINFo——LIMEO—Rove P. 

From hence we proceeded, by the wall from Caer. 
vorran, for half a mile, and came to a piece of it now 
ſtanding of the height and breadth of nine feet; and 
cor .inuing our cout; half a mile farther, we came to 
Wall-Town, the lordſhip and ſeat of John Ridley; 
from whence we paſſed on with the wall for a mile and a 
quarter, and then came to the ſtation of Great Cheſters. 
The ruins of this ancient place are ſtill very viſible. 
The town, which was fituated on a ſpacious flope, was 
nearly of the ſquare form, but the angles obtuſe, or 
rounded off. On the eaſt ſide of it is an altar in a patera 
ſculptured on one fide, but the inſcription is entirely 
effaced by the weather, Near it is another ſtone, with 
the figure of a man in a niche; his head gone, but his 
left hand reſts upon his fide, and his right hand on a 
ſhort column: there is not the leaſt vallige of an in- 
ſcription, | 

In the beginning of the year 176), the workmen in 
digging the foundations of a building, near the upper 
end of the ſtation, found a very large ſtone with a long 
inſcription, but imperfect by two fractures at the lower 
corners, whereby nearly half of four lines are wanting, 
beſides ſome letters. Part of the ſecond line is alſo in- 
jured. The reſt is perfect, and is as follows: 

Iur. Cas M. AvR SEE 
RUs. MENCAN DER. PEE 
AUG. HORREUM VETV 
STATE CORN. AR JUMM 
cho. II. ASTURUM SA 
A soLO RESTIVERVNT 
PROVINCE ARCENT 
MAXIMO LEG. W GPRP 
SAL MARTI MED LEGA 
rs co. II. ET DET. 

The table is a fine rag- ſtune, nearly ſquare, with a 


handſome moulding. 


In the wall near this place a ſtone was dug up in- 
ſcribed thus: PRO SALVTE DESIDIENI&——LEANI 
Prax Er Sva. S. Posvir Vor———— Ao SoLvitr 
LiBsens. Tosco ET BAsso Cass. 

At the ſame place was alſo dug up a ſtone altar, in- 
ſcribed DR SvRIz SVB CALPVRNIo AG. IcoLA 
Les. Av. PR. PR. A Licinivs LeMENS 
PrzFe.—lII. A. Tor. 

Camden propoſes to reſtore the reading thus: Dea 
Suriæ, Sub Calphurnio Agricola Legato Auguſti Praprætore, 
Licinius Clemens Prafidus 

About a quarter of a mile to the ſouthward of the 
ſtation, near a mill called the Wall-mill, is a funeral 
ſtone fixed in the ground, with the figure of a child in a 
niche, and an inſcription underneath, now very obſcure, 
being expoſed ſo long a time to the weather. It is four 
feet and a half above the ſurface of the ground. Hard 
by it is another ſepulchral memorial, now converted into 
a poſt for a gate, and called Wall-mill-gate. 

Upon a ridge of moor, at. ſome diſtance from Wall- 
mill, are four tumuli, about ien yards aſunder. 
They were all lately cut through, and entire bones, 
with an urn filled with aſhes and ſalt found in chem. 
The ſalt was white, fair, and well preſervet. 

The town of Haltweſel is ſituated on the ſouth Tyne, 
two hundred and fifty- ſeven miles from London. A 
manufacture of coarſe bays has been lately eſtabliſhed 
here, to the great advantage of the labouring poor, It 
ſtands on a riſing ground, and the church-yard forms a 
terrace, from which there is a fine proſpect of the valley 
and the winding courſe of the river. The church con- 
ſiſts of three iſles ; has a lofty roof, 2nd the Gothic win- 
dow above the altar is large and ſtately, Here is a free- 
ſchool endowed by lady Capel. . The weekly market, 
which is held on "Thurſdays, is ſmall and incanſiderable; 
but there is a well frequented fair on the twenty- ſixth 
of Auguſt, forblack cattle, ſheep, linen and * — 
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A little to the eaſtward of the church, on an eminence, | 


are the veſtiges of a fort, ſurrounded by a wall of earth 
on all fides except the ſouth, where there is a pretty 
ſtcep lope. The proſpect from this ruined caſtle is very 
pleaſing: * The river is ſoon loft under hanging woods, 


between which the meadows and corn-fields form a 


ſpacious ares. 


A little below Haltweſel, the river Tyne is croſſed by 


a ſt ne bridge, conſiſting of one bold arch, founded by 
a rock at each end, called Fetherſtone-bridgeg and 
about half a mile above it is Fetherſtone-caſtle, the ſeat 
of the ancient families of the Fetherſtonchaughs. The 
caſtle is vaulted underneath, and has two exploratory 
turrits, one un the north-weſt, and the other on the 
ſouth-eaſt. It ſtands in a low ſituation, in a fertile vale 
or haugh, on the eaſt bank of the Tyne. 

About two miles farther on the weſtern bank is 
Lambiey, where there was formerly a priory of Benedic- 
tine nuns, dedicated to St. Patrick ; but the founder is 
yot known. There were fix nuns in the priory at the 
ſupprefſion, when their annual revenues were valued at 
five pounds, fifteen ſhillings and eigat-pence. The ſpot 
on. winch the convent ſtood, was ſome time fince waſhed 
away by an inundation of the river Tyne, 

About five miles from Lambley, and on the ſame fide 
of the river, is Whitley-caftle, formerly the Roman 
ſ-ation Alione. It ſtands on an irregular ſlope by a 
rivui-t-f the ſame name; the famous Roman military 


rend, called the Maiden-way, coming to it from Caer- 


1orran, A detachmeut from the twentieth legion, called 
Veleus Victrix, repaired it; as it is evident from a 
centurial ſtone, inſcribed, 
VEXILATIO LEGIONIS VICCISSIMZE 
v. v. REFECIT., 

It is alſo evident from two inſeriptions on altars, in- 
ſcrived to the emperor Caracalla, that the third cohort 
of the Nervii was gationed here. 

Alione is thought to have been garriſoned by the Ro- 
mans, till their whole army left the iſland. e ruins 
are large, and the ramparts and ditches ſtill very conſpi- 
cuous. 

In the church-yard of Kirk-haugh, on the other fide 
of the Tyne is an altar, inſcribed, 

Dez Minzrvz ET HERCULI VICTOR. 

About a quarter of a mile from the N over Halt- 
we ſel burn, on the military road, are three upright 
pillars of whinſtone, two of them broken off near the 
middle. They are ſuppoſed to be religious or funeral 
monuments of the ancient Britons; but when they were 
erected is unknown. 


A little farther on the military road is a view of the 


Roman ſtation, called Little Chefters, eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a clump of trees and bruſh wood, forming a kind 
of natural arbours, and hence it has obtained the name 
of the Bowers. The tation is of the uſual form, nearly 
ſquare, containing about an acre and a half; and the 
wall round it, compoſed of ſtone and earth, is very fair, 
On the ſouth is a deep ditch, or hollow ; and on the 
caſt a pleaſing rivulet, called Bardon-burn. 

The Via N from Caer-vorran to Walwick- 
Cheſters, runs along the north ſide of it, and on which 
a Roman military ſtone is ſtill ſtanding, near a gate, 
called Caudley-gate, near the brink of Bardon-burn. 
A mile to the weſt of this, and in a ſtrait line, is 
another military ſtone, Theſe mile-ſtones are in fine 
preſervation, fix feet four inches in diameter, and about 
the ſame height above the ground. They are of a round 
figure reſembling large refers: 

Several Roman antiquities have been dug up here: 
and lately a Roman hypocauſtum, or ſudatory, was alſo 
diſcovered, and of which the late Mr. Warburton, So- 
merſet-herald, has given the following account: Some 
years ago, on the weſt fide of this 2 about fifty 
yards from the walls, there was diſcovered, under a 
heap of rubbiſh, a ſquare room, ſtrongly vaulted, and 
paved with large ſquare ſtones, ſet in ae ; and under 
this a lower room, whoſe roof was ſupported by rows of 
ſquare pillars of about half a yard high : the upper room 
had two niches like chimneys on each fide of every cor- 
ner or ſquare, which in all made the number ſixteen: 
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the pavernent of this room, as alſo its roof, were tinged 
black with ſmoke. The ſtones uſed in vaulting the 
upper room have been marked as our joiners do the 
deals for chambers ; thoſe I ſaw were numbered thus, 
x. xi. xiii.“ 

In digging up the foundations of a caſtellum, or mili- 
tary turret, in the wall, in an opening of the precipice 
by Crag-Lake, called Laugh-End-Crag, or Milking- 

ap, to the north-eaſt of this ſtation, a very large cen- 
turial ſtone was found by the workmen, inſcribed thus: 

| Iur Cars TRrAIAN 
HA DñDRIANI AvG 
Les II. Avo 
A PrATroRIO NePoTs LEO. P. R. P. R. 

A large ſtone, in the form of an altar, was likewiſe 
dug up at this ſtation, with the ſculpture of a red deer 
in the center, leaning againſt a tree, and two fawns at 
the bottom in relief. It was two feet thick, of the fine 
white rag, adorned with. mouldings. 

Many ftags horns have alſo been dug here, ſome of 
an unuſual fize; and a temple, fuppofd to bave been 
built in honour of Diana, was diſcovered by ſome ma- 
ſons who were dees for ſtones. It appeared to have 
been 8 beautifully adorned with Doric pilaſters and 
capitals. * 

In the ſouth-weſt end of the well-houſe, at the weſt 
end of the ſtation, is an altar inſcribed : 

MarxT:i Victor: 
Con III. NRERVIOR VN 

| Pxrrer I. Canmivs, aut 

It is thirty-four inches long, and twelve inches and a 
half broad. The inſcription within a neat moulding or 
raiſed border ; but much injured by the weather, though 


cut on ſo durable a ſtone as the white rag. 


On the other ſide of the Tyne, by the confluence of 
the brook Allen into that river, is Ridley-hall, anciently 
belonging to the Ridleys of Willimoteſwicke ; but at 
_ the ſeat and lordſhip of William Lawes, of 

ewcaſtle, Eſq; The houſe, which was built by its 
preſent owner, is ſituated on a rifing ground, the ſouth 
front of brick. Before it is a 2 garden, from 
which, to the ſouthward, is a fine terrace walk, with 
the Allen on one fide, and a hanging wood on the other; 
near its termination is a precipice of broken rocks, 
called, the Raven-Crag, from its being the reſort of 
thoſe birds. 

9 to Kings-wood, and a mile and a half from 
the Raven Cragg, on the eaftern banks of the Allen, is 
the ruin of Steward le Peel, or Steward-caftle, ſituated 
on the ridge of a rocky peninſula, or promontory, be- 
tween the Allen and Haiſingdale-burn, a ſmall rill : it 
is entered on the eaſt by a narrow, lofty terrace, whoſe 
fides are cloathed with trees, through which appears 
rocks and precipices ; under it is a triangular area in 


tillage, with a hut in the midft of ſome ſcattered trees, 
the Allen paſſing by in broken murmurs, enlarged by 
the ſtreamlet of Kings-wood; a ſemicircular hanging 


wood adorning its weſtern margin; the rocks of Shew- 
ing Sheels, and the villa of Torngrafton, in view to the 
north. A fragment of the gateway is ftill ſtanding, 
where was formerly a draw-bridge, an iron-gate, and 
port-cullice, There are alſo nine courſes of it ſtanding 
at the weſt end, of the white rag-ſtone and hewn work, 
the cement of which is ſo ſtrong, that one ſtone can 
hardly be ſeparated from another without breaking them; 
it is guarded by a a foſs, and a vallum of earth and ſtone. 
It anciently belooged to the friars Heremites of Hexham ; 


| granted, with its demeſnes, by Edward, duke of York, 


to hold by the annual payment of five marks. It is in 
view from High, but now from Low Staward ; as are 
many of the beauties of the Allen, whoſe banks, from 
its oſtium to its aſſociation and union with Eaſt-Allen, 
preſent us with ſuch groups of rural imagery as are not 
to be ſurpaſſed by any ſpot in this county. Among 
others is a crag called Juda's-Crag, well known to 
hunters, for affording protection to foxes, in their 
diſtreſs by the chace. 

About a mile and a half from High-Staward, under a 
hill, the two Allens paſs in a pleaſant ſtream, imme- 
diatcly after their junction, through a handſome new 
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bridge of three arches, of white free-ſtone. At the 
oſtium of Weſt Allen is a lead-refining mill, called, the 
Cuptlo, belenging to a wealthy company of quakers. 
On the weſtern ſhady margin of that rivulet is a hand- 
Tome road, about a mile and a quarter in length, leading 
to Whitfield-hall, the feat of the ancient family of the 
"Whitfields ; at ' preſent poſſeſſed by William Ord, of 
Fenham, Eſq; who hath made conſiderable improve- 
ments, by buildings, incloſures and plantings. 

__ The houſe ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the village, 
on A rifing ground, by the ſtreams of Welt Allen, the 
eaſtern boundary between this manor and that of Hex- 
hamſhire. Before the eaſt front is a hanging bank of 
wood, called Monk, remarkable for its beautiful hollies. 
From i limeſtone- rock, about a mile to the ſouth, there 
is a water-fall, by a precipice of a prodigious height 
nearly perpendicular. 

At Limeſtone-croſs, in the manor of Whitfield, there 
was formerly a lead-mine; and on Whitfield-fell is a 
chalybeat ſpring called Redmires. * 75 # WK 


About a mile from the Cupilo is Old Town, ſituated 
partly on an eminence, and partly on a ſlope, extending 
to Eaſt Allen. There is a houſe ſituated next the 
moor, called Stony Law, from a little craggy mount, 
compoſed of earth, and large ſingle maſſes of coarſe rag 
ſtone, ſtreaked with red and white, A quarter of a mile 
to the eaſt of it, upon the moor, is a hillock of ſtones, 
whereon, about fourteen years ago, food an upright 
piece of timber, or pole, called Catton-beacon ; to 
which was affixed a veſſel with fire in it, to alarm the 
country on any public danger. 
At a ſmall diſtance from hence is Allen-dale-town, 
ſituated on an eminence on the banks of Eaſt Allen. It 
is inhabited chiefly by miners. The church is ſmall, 
conſiſting of one iſle ; near the altar is a flat ſepulchral 
708 to the memory of John Beacon, Eſq; and his wife 
icilla. 8 1 | 
At Bride's-hill, near this town, is a free-ſchool, 
founded by Mr. 2 Wilkinſon, of Chapel 
houſe, who endowed it with two hundred and fifty 
pounds. It had ſeveral other endawments ; and in the 
year 179% the ſchooEhouſe was built, which coſt fifty 
re e 
5 7057 a gradual aſcent from this town, a road leads 
" fouthward over a moor to the village of Allen-Heads, 
inhabited alfo by miners ; both belonging to Sir Walter 
Calverly Blacket, Bart. Sir William Blacket, Bart. 
erected a chapel here for the conveniency of the miners, | 
ind appointed a miniſter to officiate in it, on whom he 
'Y fettes a falary of thirty-pounds, per annum. Sir William 
alſo gave ten pounds, per annum, to a ſchoolmaſter, for 
teaching the miners children to read and write. | 
To the eaſt of, and half a mile from, this mineral 
village is the mountain, called Shorn-gate, over which 
| the Note made à road by paring the moſs, and rolling in 
ſtones in their precipitate retreat homewards from Stan- 
hope-park. The boundary-line, called the Scotch Dike, 
extends from this place northwards by Catton- beacon, 
and crofles che Roman wall at Buſy Gap. 
There being nothing more remarkable by the ſtreams | 
£ of the two Allens, we continued our journey on the 
military road for about two or three miles, and came 
next to Houſe-Steeds, the ruins of a Roman town named 
Borcovicus, ſeated by the Roman wall, and is the 
place where the firſt cohort of the Tongri, a part of 
the Roman army, Tay in gartiſon. There is no place in 
Britain that has equalled this with reſpect to the extent 
of the ruins of the town, and the number, variety, 
and curioſity of the ſculptures which yet remain there. 
Mr. Horfley has given ſixteen of theſe, of the moſt curi- 
ous of which we ſhall give a deſcription. The follow- 
ing is an altar found lying on a large ruinous heap, 
n fully expoſed to the injuries of 
the weather. It bore the following inſcription: Er 
Nominisvs Av. Con. T. TyxGroR. Avi. PR. 
EsT Q. Ivx. Maxmys Prar, 
Another | bore the following inſcription :S—N1-- 
VINO RI G. Os8r8100N186——RomvLio A---IMa- 
Für. MANsVETI OSENL CI- RE VINcE QyaAR- | 
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TIONIS Exp 81 PROCYRAVIT. DELF. VSAAVTIONIS. 
x. G. 8. 3 
On a third beautiful and fair, altar was inſcribed 4 
follows: T. O. M. A. Nvminzsvs. Avs. N 
'TvxcrRorRvM MIL. Cyi. R CEsT, Q. VzrIivs Sy. 
PERSTIS PREAFECTUS; which may be read thus: Jovi 
Optims _ E t Numinibus Auguſti cohors prima 7 un- 

rum militum cui prae ęſt Quintus Verius  Superſti 
Procfefius. 2 f . bee 21 

Ine unuſual ſhape of the I for Jovi is remarkable. In 
the ſame ruinous heap ,was found another altar, which 
was allo in a pretty perſe& ſtate. At the bottom of a 
held ſouth-eaſt of this ſtation were many more ſcupltures 
and altars, and the viſible ruins of ſtreets and buildings 
At the edge of the fields where the Roman town ftood. 
Mr. Horſley found nine inſcriptions and ſculptures, moſt 
of them erected by the ſame cohort of the Tungrians 
among which was the following, erected to the god 
Mars, by Quintus Florius Maternus, prefe& of the 
ſame cohort : the globe on the baſe of the altar was very 
remarkable; the A ras as follows : 

| ta O 


MaRTIQvIN, 
FLORIVSMA 
TERNVSPRAEF 
ConHiTyNG 
iy VS L M. | 
which is to be read thus: Deo Marti Quintus Fhring 
Maturnus praefefius cohortis primae Tungrorum vetum ſolvit 
libens merito. 

At this place are likewiſe ſeveral curious ſculptures 
moſt of which are deſcribed by Mr. Gordon; but Mr. 
Horſley ſays, the accounts given of them in Camden's 
Britannia is not very exact. Among theſe is a Victory 
ſtanding upon a globe winged, with the uſual drapery, 
done in alto relievo, , The figure of a Roman ſoldier at 
length, in the uſual military dreſs, a poniard in his 
right hand, and a bow in his left; his ſword hung at 
his girdle, and his quiver of arrows on his right ſhoulder: 
another figure of a ſoldier in his acoutrements; his two 
belts are viſible croſſing each other, agreeable to the 
deſcription of Ajax's armour in Homer. | 

But there no pals the croffing belts afford, 

One brac'd his ſhield, and one ſuſtain'd his ſword, 

| | Pore. 

Another piece in relievo conſiſted of three female 

figures ſeated, which plainly appear naked up to the 
knees, and are, with great probability, ſuppoſed to be 
local goddeſſes, or the Deae matres, or campeſtres. 
There are alſo three female figures repreſented together, 
at two other places in this Roman ſtation. 
Heſides many other inſcriptions, here was found a re- 
markable piece of ſculpture in relievo, repreſcnting 
Mercury with his caduceous in his left hand, and purſe 
in his right. Above his right arm, is ſomewhat like the 
cap of Liberty, but the head of the figure, and the 
upper part of the ſtone, is broken and confuſed. On the 
fide of Mercury is an altar with this inſcription upon it, 
DEo MERCUR1o, and a Camillus lays the incenſe on 
the altar. This ſtone was found by Mr, Warburton, 
who preſented it to the Royal Society, in whoſe muſeum 
it now is. | | 

At Cockmount-hill in this neighbourhood lies a cu- 
rious piece of ſculpture in relieyo, firſt taken notice of 
by Mr. Gordon, but in bis draught of it he has omitted 
two eagles, on whole wings the victories ſtand that ſup- 
port the vexillum. Each eagle refts upon the branch 
of a tree. At the bottom are two boars, and that on 
the right plainly appears to bite the ſtock of the tree on 
that fide. Mr. Horſley makes no doubt but that the 
boars and the trees were deſigned to repreſent this wild 
and woody country, as it then was, and that this 
ſculpture plainly denotes the conqueſt of this country by 
the Romans, their victories over the inhabitants, and 
their making a ſettlement. here, in oppoſition to all the 
attemps of their enemies. The heads of the eagles are 
broken off, but the reſt of them is very diſtin, 

Continuing aur journey from hence ſouthward we 
came to Langley - caltle, formerly the agent ens of the 
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barons of Tynedale. The caſtle is ſituated on a riſing 
ground on the ſouth ſide of the Tyne, in the form of 
the Roman letter H, with four towers ſtanding north 
and ſouth; many of the windows large; four ſmall fire- 
rooms remaining entire to the eaſt, beſides eight others, 
four ground-r.oms to the eaſt, and as many to the weſt ; 
the roofs arched with ſtone; the walls are fix feet ten 
inches thick; and the north-eaſt tower ſixty- ſix feet 
high; to the weſt, the foſs or ditch is ſtill viſible. 

In view from this caſtle, about a mile to the north- 
eaſt, on the banks of the Tyne, is its appendent manor 
and village, called Hoyden-bridge ; to which the firſt 
Anthony, lord Lucy, procuted a weekly market on 
Tueſdays, and an annual fair on July the twenty-firſt, 
and three days after; but thoſe are now diſcontinued. 
The Tyne is here crofled by a bridge of fix arches ; on 
the ſouth fide of it, on a little eminence, is a grammar- 
ſchool] ; over the entrance of which is the following in- 
ſcription : 

Hæc ſchola fundata et 
Munifice dotata fuit anno 
Domini MDCXCVIIL a 
Reverendo et doctiſſimo viro domino 
Johanne Shaftoe, A, M. ecclefiz 
Netherwarden in hoc agro vicario ; 
In tam benigni capitis elogium 
Deefle nequit : hoc unum opus pro 
Cunctis aliis ſuis benefictis fama loquetur, 

For the uſe of this ſchool, and the relief of poor 
houſekeepers within the chapelty of Hayden, the Rev. 
Mr. Shaftoe, vicar of Netherwarden, left his eſtate of 
Mouſen, near Belford, which eſtate now lets for up- 


Wards of one hundred and fifty punds, per annum. The 


grammar-maſter, who is obliged to be of the degree of 
maſter of arts in one of our univerſities, has a ſalary at 
preſent of upwards of fifty pounds, and the uſher, five 
pounds, per annum. 2 
On the cight hand of the military road is Carraw- 
Brouzh, the Roman ftation Procolitia, garrifoned by 
the firſt cohort of the Batavi, as atteſted by an altar 
found near it inſcribed thus : 
FoRTVNAE 
Con. I. BaTavor 
Cvi PRAEEST 
. MeLaccinivs, 
MARCELLVs PRAE. 
The firſt notice taken of it was by Dr, Cay, by 
whom a copy of it was preſented to Mr. Thorſby, and 


publiſhed in the Philofophical Tranſactions. It was 
then in fine preſervation, the ſtone handſome, and the 


inſcription fair, 

Carraw Brough derives its name from the Saxon 
Burgos, or Brough, and the great emperor Carauſius, 
who obtained that memorable fea victory over the two 
emperors Maximilian and Diocleſian, on the coaſt of the 
Iſle of Wight, near Cariſbrook-caſtle, ſo named in ho- 
nour of the victor, Carauſius. | 

A curious ſculpture of Neptune, down to the knees, 
in a reclining attitude, with his trident by him in ſtone 
of the fine white rag, was dug up at this ſtation, and 
built up in the eaſtern gable of a cottage at Carraw. 

From hence we proceed by a gradual aſcent to Tone, 
the ſeat of Alan Hodſhon, Eſq; who has made con- 
ſiderable improvements at it, by repairs and additions to 
the "houſe, and by incloſures, hedge-rows, and planta- 
tions about the grounds; and likewiſe by rendering the 
roads extremely good, | 

We have a fine view from this ſeat of Chipchace- 
caſtle, anciently the ſeat of Peter de Inſula, In the 
reign of king James I. it was in the poſſeſſion of Colo- 
nel George Heron, who built, adjoining to the old 
caſtle, a very handſome ſtructure; the initial letters of 
his name G. H. cut in ſtone, on each fide of his coat 
of arms, with the date of the year, 1621, above the 
ſouth entrance. It was many years after purchaſed by 
the late John Reed, Eſq; who added much to its 
beauty, by ſaſhing the whole building, making gardens, 
plantations, and encloſures ; rebuilding the chapel, and 
finiſhing it neatly, It is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of 
Chriſtopher Reed, Eſq; nephew of the above gentleman, 

I 


| who has likewiſe made conſiderable improvements to th® 


ſeat by additional buildings to the houſe, which he has 
laid open to groves and plantations ; and by throwing 
the fields before it into the form of a park. Chipchace 


is delightfully ſituated on the declivity of a hill, to the 


eaſt of the river of North Tyne ; from it is a beautiful 
proſpect of Nunwick, and Simonburn-caſtle, diverſified 
with the view of woods, moors and rocks, and of the 
winding motions and meanders of the Tyne; which, 
oppolite to the houſe, forms a large deep canal, over- 
hung on one fide by a woody bank, and on the other 
by a ſhady. projecting cliff. IF 1 

Under the hill on the left hand, a road branches off 
to Nunwick, formerly a village, but now the ſeat of 
Sir Lancelot Algood, Knt. who himſelf erected it after 
a genteel deſign; of white free-ſtone and hewn-work. 
It is ſituated on a riſing plain, which to the eaſt has the 
appearance of a park. The offices are to the north, a 
grove to the weſt, a graſs lawn to the ſouth, and ter- 
raced gravel walk to the eaſt, which commands a view 
of Chipchace at one end, and a variety of proſpects on 
the other. Two brooks here unite their loquacious 
ſtreams, which gives an additional beauty and ornament 
to a neat garden, and renders it at once, not only an 
entertaining, but uſeful receſs: from hence they take 
their courſe through another grove, on the declivity of 
a hill to the ſouth front of the houſe, and fall two gs 
three fields below into the river of North Tyne. 

In an adjoining field, called, Nunwick-eaſt-held, 
were five upright ſtone pillars, in a circular order; four 
of them perfect and entire in 1714, the other broken 
the perfect ones eight feet high, and nine feet and a 
half over; the circumference of the area in which they 
ſtood, ninety feet, This was the kind of cirques, in 
which the Britons held their public aſſemblies, both 
civil and We ws : | 

Sir Lancelot has given a new face as it were to the 
country round Nunwick, within the ſpace of a very few 
years, by making plantations, encloſures, and good 
roads, one of which leads to the village of Simonburn, 
at the diſtance of, a mile from his ſeat. This village is 
ſituated on a riſing ground, by the ſide of a pleaſant 


| brook, from which, and the dedication of the church to 


St. Simon, it takes its name, It is remarkable for bein 
the largeſt pariſh in the dioceſe, extending noribward 
from Chollerford- bridge to Liddeſdale, in Scotland; an 
extent of twenty-three computed, or thirty-two meaſur- 
ed miles; in which are only two chapels of eaſe, Bel- 
lingham and Falftone, The Rev. Mr. Henry Waſtell, 
the preſent rector, has made conſiderable improvements 
to the rectory houſe, the ſouth front of which he has en- 
tirely rebuilt, and greatly repaired the whole building, 
which was originally built by Algood, grandfather to 
Sir Lancelot. The following inſcription, though much 
injured by the weather, is ſtill remaining over the en- 
trance of the houſe : 
Non tam ſibi, quam ſucceſſoribus ſuis, 
Hoc ædificium extruxit Major . 
Algood, anno mirabili, 1666. 
Nunc mea, mox hujus, ſed poſtea neſcio cujus. 

In 1763 the church was repaired, the walls of the 
fide iſles raiſed ; three ſaſh-windows put in on each fide, 
and another at each end to the eaſt, 

By the pulpit and window at the eaſt end of the ſouth 
ile, is the effigy in ſtone of one of the antient family of 
the Ridley's, Near him are three of his family, and 
under him the following inſcription : 

SensUs ViIvus. 
RECORDOR MISERICORDIAM 
DEI ErieitEnTiISs Ex Hac Vita 
IN VITA OETERNAM ALBANIUM 
RivLey, Fitivum CUTHBERTI RIDLEY 
MrsERI PeccaToR1s, ANNo Dom. 1625, 


Above this ſtone figure are two others with this in- 
ſcription: 1 * | 


DertcTus Memorize. 


In the year 1762, in digging a grave in a pew under 
one of the windows, a very remarkable ſkull was turned 
up with the ſpade; on the back part of it, the 1 of 

a large 


: 
1 
. 
: 
2 
| 
! 
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a large fcollop-ſhell ; and at one of the auditories, of a 
torculat ſhell like a ſcrew. 

On the ſouth fide of the chance), within the commu- 
nion-rails, is a flat funeral-ſtone to the memory of Giles 
Heron, of Wark, in this pariſh, interred in the year 
1684 ; who by induftry and extreme parſimony acquir- 
ed the ſum of eight hundred pounds, which he left by 
will for the relief of the poor of this pariſh, the mainte- 
nance of a ſchoolmaſter at Wark, who has a ſalary of 
twelve pounds, per annum, and the binding out the poor 


children apprentices. 
In a grave in the church- yard, about three feet below 


the ſurface, a ſmall, bright ſilver coin of king Edward II. 
was found in 1756. On the obverſe is the profile of 
that monarch; and on the reverſe, civiTas LincoLs, 
the place of mintage. | 

M half a mile north-weſt from the village of 
Swinonburn, is Simonburn-caftle, which belonged to 
the Herons of Chipchace; but was ſold with its manor 
and demeſnes by dir Charles Heron, Bart. to Robert 
Algood, Eſq; and is poſſeſſed by his fon-in-law, Sir 
Lancelot Al , Knt. It is fituated on an eminence, 
ſhaded by tall fir and beach trees, a ſmall ſtream, carry- 
ing the name of Caſtle-burn, gliding under it, between 
twb hanging woods. This caſtle was demoliſhed by the 
country people, from a firm perſuaſion they had enter- 
tained of there being a conſiderable quantity of hidden 
treaſure under itz but to their great mortification, the 
found after they had pulled it down that it had been 
labour in vain. Part of the weſt end was rebuilt in the 
year 1766, with two ſmall turrets at the angles. It is a 
pleafing object in many proſpects, and many be ſeen at 
a conſiderable diſtance. 

Seven miles north from Simonburn, on the eaſtern 
banks of North Tyne, is Billingham, a ſmall, but well 
duilt pretty town, belonging chiefy to Chriſtopher Reed, 
of Chipchace, and the heir of Edward Charleton, of 
Reedſmouth, Efqrs. the manor claimed by his grace the 
duke of Northumbertand. It is — ſituated on a 
riſing ground, two hundred and eighty-ſix miles from 

on. The church is ſmall, but ancient, dedicated 
to St. Cuthbert; the roof of the bedy of it arched 
with ſtone, of rib work, without any timber in it; in 
the t are many graye-ſtones, fculptured with 
Fwords; but without inſcriptions on them. In the 
chancel on the north fide, is a mural monument of blue 
and white marble, erected by the late John Reed of 
Chipchace, Eſq; to the memory of his father. The 
church-yard is agreeably placed, forming a fine terrace 
above the river. 

Bellingham has a weekly market on Saturdays, and 
an annual fair, held on Saturday after September the 
fifteenth, for black horned cattle, fheep, linen and 
woollen cloth. LT 

A mile from Bellingham, on the weſtern banks of the 
North Tyne is Hezley-ſide, the ſeat of the antient 
family of the Charletons; and at preſent in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Edward Char leton, Eſq. The houſe is a modern 
ſtructure of hewn work and white free-ſtone, built after 
a plan reſembling that of Lowther-hall, in Weſtmore- 
you It is fituated on the top of a gentle declivity, 

nder a hanging bank of wood ; an avenue extending 
from it through ſhady inclofures to the river Tyne, 
from which is a varied proſpect to the north, of woods, 
rocks and moors. 

About four miles north-eaft from Hezleyſide, on the 
eaſtern banks of the river Reed is Riſingham, that is, 
the bamlet on a riſin ues. It is of note for bein 

the Roman ftation Ha itancum, by their famous r 
called Watling-ftreet; on which a mile to the ſouth- 
ward of it was ſtanding ſome years ago one of their mi- 
litary tones, like that, by their ſtation, at Little Chefters. 
Braſs coins and medals of Roman mintage, of the An- 
tonines, are frequently turned out of the ground here b 
the moles. in the year 1701, a medal was found, wit 
the emperor's name on the obverſe, ſomewhat effaced, 
but the words Aug. Pius. very legible ; on the reverſe is 
a wolf without any inſcription. 

This ffation is not mentioned by Antonine in his 
Itigerary, yet it muſt have been a Roman garriſon in the 
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| it might have been deſerted before the reign of Cara- 


time of Aurelius Antoninus, as appears from inſcriptions 
on altars found at it, mentioning his name. Some take 
this Aurelius to be the philoſopher Antonine, and that 


calla, the reputed author of that Itinerary, 

Camden tells us the inhabitants of Rifogham had a 
tradition that their town was a long time protected by a 
deity called Mogan, againft a certain Soldan, or pagan 
prince. That ſuch. an opinion once prevailed, appears 

lain from the inſcriptions upon two ſtone altars found 
ere; one of which was inſcribed as follows: DEO Mo- 
GoNTL Cap. ET N. Dn. Av. M. G. SgcyxDixvs 
Br. Cas -HABITAN CI PRIuAS Ta---Pro SE Er 
Svis Posvir. : | 

Which inſcription may be read thus: Neo Moganti 
Cadenorum et Numini Domini Noſtri Auguſti Marcus 
Gaius Secundinus beneficiarius Confulis Hlabitanei prima 
ſtatione pro ſe et ſuis poſuit. "The whole inſcription is 
ſtill very legible, though it is above one hundred and 
twenty years ſince this and another altar were taken out 
of the river Read. The altar was erected to Mogan and 
the deity of the emperor by one Secundinus, a beneficiary 
of the conſul. The beneficiarii were ſoldiers who at- 
tended the chief officers of the army ; they were exempt. 
from duty, and ſeem to have been ſomewhat like thoſe 
we now call cadets, 

Beſides the above here were alſo found a great variety 
of other ſtone altars, inſcribed to different deities, to- 
gether with a long ſtone table curiouſly engraven and 
inſcribed as follows: NvMINIB. AvevsToR Con. $5555 
Gar, E Q. Fec. beſides a moſt beautiful altar of 
the ſame materials with the following fair inſcription : 
Fox TVN Con 7 BATAVvOR CVI PR EsT MELAc- 
cinivs MARCELLvs PRA. 

At Eliſhaw, a- ſmall village on the fame fide of the 
river, are foundations of large buildings. The river 
near Watling-ſtreet is here croſſed by a bridge. 

Near two miles from Watling-ftreet, is Elſden, a 
town of great antiquity ; ſuppoſed to have been a Ro- 
man town in the time of M. Aurelius Antoninus. Two 
Roman altars with inſcriptions were found here in a 
hill, called the Mote Hill ; one of them inſcribed to the 
titular deity, Matunus, This hill is trenched round 
ten yards deep, to the north of which is a breaſt work 
for its defence, Jaw-bones of beaſts, a large ſtag's head, 
and a ſmall urn, with aſhes of burnt bones in it, were 
dug up by the late Mr. Warburton, and ſome imper- 
fect Roman altars obſerved by him about the hill. It 
has been both ſepulchral and exploratory. 

The lordſhip of Elſden is in the poſſeſſion of the duke 
of Northumberland. The church is ſmall, fituated on 
the weſt ſide of the village. At a ſmall diſtance from 
it is an old tower, now uſed as a rectory houſe, 

At Berrenes is the ruins of an old chapel ; and near it 
on Berrene*s-K now], a Britiſh temple, and numerous 
ſtones of various ſizes, in a circular order. 

On a green hillock on a moor, called the Todd-Law, 
north of the river Reed, are three large ſtones in a tri- 
angular order, twelve feet diſtance from each other, and 
each as many feet in diameter, ſepulchral monuments, 
in memory of the like number of valiant chieftains ſlain 
in battle. 

On the weft ſide of the river Reed is Troughend, the 
ſeat of the ancient family of the Reeds, about a mile 
from which is Otterburn, ſo called from its ſituation on 
the brook Otter, remarkable for the deſperate battle 
fought at it on the fifth of Auguſt, in the year 1388, 
and twelfth year of the reign of king Richard II. be- 
tween the Engliſh and Scots by moon-light ; the former 
commanded by the earl of Northumberland, and his 
two ſons, Henry and Ralph Piercy; and the latter by 
the earl of Douglas, who being defirous of atchieving 
glory by encountering Henry, lord Piercy, in fingle 
combat, who was reputed the braveſt man in England, 
and for his martial proweſs firnamed Hotſpur, was over- 
matched with ſtrength, though in no reſpe& out done in 
valour, and lain. Intimidated by the fall of their 


* 


chieftain, the Scots were on the point of yielding the 
victory, when a large 


under the 


body of forces arrivin 
Dunbar, the Englifh were in 


their 


command of the earl of 
4 


- 
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their turn forced to give way, and at length after a 
glorious ſtruggle to ſurrender the laurels. 

Four miles from Otterburn, and eight from Riſing- 
ham is Rocheſter, the Roman ſtation Bremenium, ſeated 
on the brew of a ſteep rocky hill, near the head of the 
river Reed by Watling-ſtreet, the courſe of the firſt Iter 
of Antoninus; reputed the ſtrongeſt garriſon of any the 


Romans had in the north, being the capital of the Otto- 


dini, and ſtipendiary: The Tribunes Czpio Charitenus, 
and Lucius Cœlius Optatus, were both commanders in 
it; the latter having under him a body of Spaniſh auxi- 
- liaries, the firſt cohort of the Varduli, from Hiſpania 
citerior. ; | \ 

Many coins of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus have been 
dug up here; and likewiſe a Roman. altar, with the fol- 
lowing inſcription; D. M. civ. L. FLINGEN, MI, LEG. 
VLV. F. | | 

Another ancient altar was found among the rubbiſh 
of an ancient caſtle, on which is this inſcription : 

D. R. 8. 
pur. N. EXPLIOR. 
BREMEN. ARAM, 
- INSTITVERVNT. 
N. EIVs. c. CAEP. 
cHARTTIN G. TRIBE. 
v. s. L. N. | 

This ipſcription Mr. Horſley obſerves, ſhould be read 
thus: Deae, Romae ſacrum duplares numeri explorato- 
rum Bremenii aram inſtituerunt numini ejus Caio 
Caepione Charitino tribuno votum ſolverunt libentes 
merito. Mr. Horſley obſerves, on his rendering the p. 


R. s. at the top Deae Romae ſacrum, that there needs | 


no proof to convince thoſe who are acquainted with 
medals and other Roman antiquities, that the Romans 
made a goddeſs of Rome, and exected altars and temples 
to her. Camden juſtly conjectures, from the mention 
of the word Bremenium upon this altar, that that tation, 
which has been ſo induſtriouſly, and ſo long ſought for, 
was fituated at Riecheſter, and that Antoninus began 
his firſt journey in Britain from this place, as from its 
utmoſt limit. Other very curious inſcriptions have been 
found at Riecheſter. | 

From the riſing ground; where the road branches off 
to Nunwick, we have a delightful view of Swinburn- 
caſtle z which, in the reign of Edward I. was in the 
poſſeſſion of Peter de Gunnerton, who held it of the 
barony of Bywell, by: the ſervice of two knights fees, 
of the old feoffment. It is now the ſeat and lordſhip of 
Thomas Ridell, Eſq; who erected, out of the ruins of 
the old caſtle, the : preſent elegant ſtructure, It is plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the ſouthern banks of a rivulet, and 
fheltered to the eaſt and weſt by. ſome tall trees. Before 
it is a ſpacious field adjoining to a ſhady wood; and 
from it may be ſeen an extenſive and pleaſing proſpect. 

From the ſame floping eminence on the military road 
we have a ſlight welpen of Houghton-caſtle, on the 
weſtern banks of North Tyne, agreeably ſnaded with 
trees. It was formerly a remarkable large ſtrong build- 
ing, the entrance to which was by a flight of ſteps; but 
it is now much decayed, and almoſt entirely unroofed, 
In the walls, which are of an amazing thickneſs, is cut 
a neat little room juſt big enough to hold two or three 
chairs and a table. In it is a fire-place, and one win- 
dow z near it is a ſtable without any timber in the roof, 
arched with ſtone; and alſo a domeſtic chapel, now in 
ruins, This caſtle belonged formerly to the Swinburns, 
but is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of Mr. William 
Smith, Gent. | 

Continuing our journey down the hill we came next 
to Walwick, that is, the village on the wall, which is 
here in better preſeryation than in any other place through 
its whole length in Northumberland, Well-Town ex- 
cepted, The village belongs chiefly to Thomas Dixon, 
Eſq; whoſe feat; was lately repaired and beautified. 

A little below Walwick on the right hand, is Wal- 
wick-Cheſters, the Roman ſtation Ciburnum, garriſoned 
by the Cohors prima Vangionum, The ruins are ſtill 
viſible, covering a ſpacious. area, with a beautiful ſlope 
to the ſouth. A conſular medalion of Hadrian, of the 
old mixed braſs, was found near this ſtation by ſome la- 
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bourers in making the military road. It is four inches 
in circumference ; his buſt in bold relief on the obverſe 
the legend round it, Hadriano Aug. Caeſari; within a 
laureated border, or civic garland: 
.O. 
Orriuo PRINcI pt, 


It was ſtruck on the firſt of January, a day ſacred to 
Janus, obſerved with great ſolemnity, as preſaging the 
felicity of the new year. The conſuls entering on their 
office on that day, their coins were then minted, with 
8. C. in area; that is, ob cives ſervatos. 

The Romans crofled the Tyne at this ſtation by 4 


ſtone bridge; ſome of the ſtones of which may be ſeen 


when the river is low: 

A little farther down the Tyne is Walwick-Grange; 
the ſeat of the late Anthony Errington, Eſq; father of 
the preſent poſſeſſor John Errington, Eſq; It is a modern 
built ſtructure adjoining to an antient tower, ſituated 
upon a rock on the banks of the North Tyne. 

In a field ſouth-weſt of the Grange, by the road to 
Netherwarden, is part of a ſtone croſs, or upright pillar 
on a ſquare pedeſtal; upon one fide of which is ſculp- 
tured in relief the figure of a ſword ſheathed. 

About a mile ſouth-weſt from the Grange, we crofled 
the Tyne by a ſtone-bridge of four arches, called Chol- 
lerford- bridge. In the reign of king Richard II. a re- 
leaſe from penance for thirteen days was granted by 
Walter Skirlaw, biſhop of Durham, to all ſuch as 


| ſhould contribute either by labour or money to the 


repair of it, | 

A mile and a half aboye the bridge is Chollerton, that 
is the town by Chollerford; a pleaſant village, ſituated 
on the banks of the river, belonging to Sir Edwatd 
Swinburn, of Cap-Heaton, Bart. 

The pariſh is large, and the chancel of the church has 
been lately rebuilt, the roof ſealed, and a handſome new 


tower erected at the weſt end. The vicarage-houſe is a 
| neat ſtructure, built with all other conveniences, by the 
- preſent incumbent; the Rev. Mr. Stoddart; | 


N 


From the bridge we aſcend the hill acroſs the Hex- 
ham road, by Branton, to the turnpike-gate; oppoſite 
to which, on the right hand, is a flight of terraces on 
a bank, called, Hanging-Show, of the ſame uſe. as the 
Shote-Hills, exploratory, for the military to retreat to on 
any ſudden alarm, to obſerve the motions of, and ſhew 
themſelves to an enemy, one rank above the earth. 
From hence continuing our courſe up the hill by St. 
Oſwald's-chapel, we arrived next at Hexham, ſituated 
chiefly on an eminence, by the little brook Hextold, and 
near the united ſtreams of South and North Tyne, two 
hundred and ſeventy-fix miles from-London. It is a 
town of great antiquity, and gives name to à large tract 
of county called Hexhamſhire. The * moſt learned 
antiquarians believe it to be Roman; and all, except 
Mr. Horſley, give the name of Axclodunum, or Ux- 


clodunum ; importing the ſame thing as the Celtic, or ; 


ancient Britiſh word Uchelodunum, that is a high ſitua- 


tion, Mr. Horſley is w_ of opinion that it is the 


Roman Epiacum, or Ebcheſter of Camden; and that 
Brough on the Solway-ſands in Cumberland was their 
Axclodunum, and the ſtation of their Cohors prima 
Hiſpanorum. 6 

In the year 1726 was diſcovered in a vault at Hex- 
ham church; two inſcriptions, both Roman, and both 
remarkably curious. The workmanſhip of one of them 
was very badly executed ; but it was nevertheleſs render- 


ed curious by bearing a new name of a Legatus Au- 


guſti, viz. Q Calpurnius Conceſſinus; and that a body 
of horſe at Cor-cheſter, called Equites Cæſarienſes, or 
Czſariani Coronotatz, not mentioned either in the 


Notitia Imperii, or any where elſe. The ogher is of 


Lucius Septimius Severus, of the beſt ſculpture, the 
letters large, but very imperfect, The curioſity of this 
conſiſts in its bearing ſo diſtinctly the name of that 
emperor, and its being the only genuine one found ſo 


near the well with his name upon it. 


Richard, the prior of a monaſtery in this town gives 
the following account of it. Not far from the ſouthern 
bank of the river Tyne, ſays he, flands a town of ſmall 

3 extent, 
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extent, and but thinly. inhabited; yet it was once very 


large and magnificent, It was called Hextoldeſham, 
from the little riyulet that runs by it, and ſometimes 
ſuddenly overflows it.. In the year $75, queep Ethel- 
dreda, wife to king Egfrid, aſſigned it for a biſhop's ſee, 
to St. Wilfrid, who built a church and monaſtery here 
dedicated to St: Andrew, which ſurpaſſed in beauty all 
the religious houſes in England. Seyeral privileges were 
ranted to it by the Hs bu Hoon and the boungs of its 
ctuary extended a mile every Way. The above mo- 
naſtery contained a prior and regular canons of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, who, at the time of the diſſolution, 
unted to fourteen, and had a revenue of one hun- 
red and twenty-two pounds, eleven ſhillings and one 
penny, per annum. Here was alſo. a houſe for leprous 
perſons, as old as the reign of king John, but its reye- 
nues at the iyperefſion ere valued at no more than four 
rks a year. Malmſbury deſcribing this town, ſays, 
it was ſurprizing to ſee what towering buildings were 
erected here, and how admirably contrived with wind- 
ing ſtairs, by maſons brought from Rome, in ſo much 
that it ſeemed to vie with the Roman pomp. 
_ Hexham is at preſent about three furlongs in length; 
and is a well built bailiwick town, the or gland with nd 
of which is by a bailiff, who is appointed by the lord of 
the manor, and is generally continued for life. He is 
an officer of great antiquity, and bas the ſame power 
within bis juriſdiftien, as the mayor of a city, or a 
juſtice of peace within the county. 

The market-place, which is 3 large ſquare, well 
built and paved, ſtands in the center of the town, On 
the ſouth fide is a market-houſe on pizzas, or ſtone 
pilaſters, lately erected for the uſe of the town by Sir 
Waker Calverley Blacket, Bart. In the middle is a 
large fountain, with a reſervoir under it of free-ſtone, 
and hewn work, erected at the charge of the inhabi- 
tants of that part of the town. The water which ſup- 
plies it is brought for near a mile in pipes. 

On the weſt fide of the market-place are the remains 
of that celebrated and admired ſtructure, the priory- 
church, or old cathedral, the beſt view of which is 
from the north-ea the center on four itrong pil- 
lars is a ſquare tower; in which were fine muſical bells, 
dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, St. Sov ry 
and other ſaints. St. Mary's which. was the largeſt, was 
commonly called the Fray-bell, being never rung alone, 
but on occaſion of fire, the approach of an enemy, to 
raiſe the poſſe comitatus, or fray as it was termed, An- 
drew's bell was the next in fize; called the Holy bell, 
being never uſed. but for funerals. . Eight new bells have 
for ſome time ſupplied their place. 
The roof of the middle iſle is lofty, lined. with oak 
innels within, and coyered with lead without. The 
ade iſles are, arched with ſtone; and the nave and croſs 
iſles are ſupported by pillars. In the walls are two rows. 
of galleries one above the other. At the entrance into 
the choir is another. gallery, in which formerly ſtood 
the bd On the pannels are painted the repreſenta- 
tion ,© 
Virgin Moy: The choir is ſpacious, and the altar 
large; the latter was repaired. by the late Sir William 
 Blacket; as was the whole church by a brief, in the 
year 1725. The floor is moſtly covered with ancient 
ave ſtones, which are ftill- very entire, Many of 
them have been inlaid with braſs, and others with 
croziers. 

There are ſeveral monuments in the church, ſome of 
the moſt remarkable of which are the following : Near 
the north door on, the right hand is a flat funeral ſtone, 
very antient, It has a crozier upon it, and this in- 
ſcription : | 

Hic Jacer Txwomas DR DivitsToNE. 

Under an arch, at the entrance of the north iſle of 
the choir is an ancient monument, ſaid to be the ſculp- 
ture of Alſwold, king of Northumberland, affaflinated 
by Sigga, a factious lord of his court, at Cilcheſter, now 
Walwick-Cheſters, September 23, 788. 

In the north-eaſt. iſle of the choir, is a monument 


erected to the memory of Sir Robert Ogle, of Ogle- 


t. John 


our bleſſed Lord and his apoſtles, and of the 
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caſtle, with this inſcription- in a braſs plate on black 
"marble: | 


Hic | jacet Robertus Ogle, filius Eleanoræ Bertram, 


| Roberti Bertram, militis qui obiit in 
; ſanctorum, 
Anno Domini, 1404. Cujus animæ propitietur deus. 
On another braſs plate are engraved the arms of the 
two baxonial. houſes of Bertram and Ogle, quartered. 
In the choir near the reading-deſk is a flat funeral 
ſtone of blue marble, to the memory of the Rev. and 
learned George Ritſchel, a Bohemian by birth, and 
lecturer of Hexham. It bore the following inſcription; 
Sub hoc marmore ſactæ reconduntur reliquæ 
Reg Ritſchel, patria Bohemi, 


vigilia omnium 


eligione reformati: qui ſæviante in proteſtantes 

erdinando 2do. omnibus gentilitis 
Hereditatibus exutus, ſed Hegentorati 
Lugduni Batayorum, aliarumque academiarum exter- 

num, ſpoliis onuſtus 
8 eruditonis in iſtis florentiſſimis 

uſarum Emporiis viquit, ſecum 

Detubit Oxonium Anno Domini 1644. 
Qua celeberrima academia conſummatis 
Studiis aliorum eommodo ſtudere ccepit. 
Et contemplationibus metaphyſicis, | 
Vindiciis ceremoniarum eccleſiæ Anglicanz, 
Aliiſque ſcriptis eruditiſſimis editis toto 
Orbe ſtatim inclaruit, 
Tanta fama auctus, eccleſiam 
Auguſtaldenſem, ad quam electus erat, 
Et cui præfait annos plus minus 27, 
Magis Auguſt um, et tantum non 
Cathedralem, qualis alim fuit, reliquit. 

Natus Anno Domini, 1616. 

. ,Denatua, 663. 
At the weſt end of St. Andrew's church are the re- 
| mains of the ancient priory... It has been a ſpacious 
' quadrangular building, with a large cloiſter, A few 
years ago the ambulatories were very conſpicuous on the 
welt fide of the garden; as was likewiſe an oratory at 
the ſouth-eaſt corner, the roof of which was vaulted 
with ſtone, and ſupported by four Ionic columns. 
In the twenty-fourth year of the reign of king 
| Edward I. 1296, it was burnt by the Scots, together 
| with the weſt end of the church and the ſchool-houſe ; 
and in the reign of Edward IIL. 1346, it was pillaged by 
| David, king of Scots, who entered the borders by Lid- 
del-caſtle, with. forty thouſand men. 

They coutinued here three days ; after which they 
| departed without burning the town, which the inhabi- 
tants were in daily apprehenſion of their doing. 

Part of the priory was repaired by Sir Reginald Car- 
naby, and has ſince been further repaired by Sir Walter 
Blacket; who has alſo made a pleaſant gravel walk 
round a large field on the weſt fide of it, which he has 
adorned with ſmall clumps of foreſt trees planted at pro- 
| per diſtances. 

On the eaſt fide of the market-place' is an antient 
ſtone- building with a clock in it, which was formerly 
| the town-hall, or town court, belonging to the biſhops 

and prieſts of Hexham, and is ſtill put to the ſame uſe. 
| The lord of the manor holds his court in it, and it is 
| alſo the ſeſſions-hall. 

At a ſmall diftance from it is an old tower, which was 
antiently, and is ſtill made uſe of for a town gaol. A 
little farther eaſtward is a grammar-ſchool by queen 
Elizabeth, in the fourth year of her reign, 1598. The 
maſter's ſalary is twenty pounds, and the uſher's four 
pounds, per annum. The ſchool and a convenient dwel- 
ling houſe for the maſter were erected at the expence of 
| the town and neighbourhood in 1684, and coft one 
hundred and fifty pounds. They are fituated upon the 


2 


* — 


brink of an eminence, which forms a fine natural ter- 
race commanding a delightful proſpect of the river 
Tyne, and the neighbouring ſeats and villages upon its 
banks. | 
This town has two weekly markets, held Tueſdays 
and Saturdays, The firſt is of chief note, Every Tue!- 


day 


3 
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day fortnight, from the tenth of March to the tenth of 
December, is a market for horned cattle, Here are 
alſo two annual fairs, viz. on the twenty-fifth of July, 
and on St. Simon and St. Jude. 

In Hexhamfhire, on the plains, called the Levels, by 
the rivulet of Divil, a bloody battle was fought between 
the two houſes of York and Lancaſter, in 1463, and a 
deciſive victory obtained by the general of the latter, the 
marquis of Montacute, who forced the intrenchments. 
The unfortunate king Henry haſtened out of the field. 
His attendants were many of them taken; and himſelf 
with his queen and ſeveral of his partizans were aban- 
doned to the molt extreme miſery. | 

Oppoſite to Hexham, on the north margin of the 
Tyne, is the Hermitage, formerly belonging to the 
priory of that town, It was then called Hameſhalg, 
that is the hamlet in the Halg, Haugh, or Vale. It was 
formerly ſurrounded with wood, and was the favourite 
receſs of St. John of Beverly, to whom the church on 
the hill behind is dedicated. On the diffolution of that 
monaſtery it came to the crown, and was afterwards 

ranted to John Coatſworth, Eſq. From him it de- 
e to his eldeſt ſon, who left it to his brother and 
his heirs; but he dying without heirs, it came to Dr. 

ames Jurin, an eminent phyſician in London, and is 
at preſent in the poſſeſſion of his widow, Mrs. Jurin. 
The front of the houſe was built by the late Mr, Coatſ- 
worth, of white free-ſtone and hewn-work. The back 
part and the offices were erected by Mr. Jurin, to whom 
the whole place is indebted for the genteel appearance it 
Now makes. 

To the eaſt of the houſe is a ſmall but neat garden, 
ſhaded by a clump of tall foreſt trees. Before it is a 
graſs-lawn, adorned with ſmall clumps of young trees, 
and extending to a terraced road by the banks of the 
river Tyne. To the north-weft is a ſmall pendent cope, 
or natural grove, through which is a terrace walk, at 
the termination of which is the church of St. John-lee, 
conſiſting at preſent of only one iſle, in the juriſdiction 
of the ſee of York, | 

A little farther eaſtward, is Beaufront, the ſeat of 
Jobn Errington, Eſq; the fituation of which is univer- 
{ally admired ; being placed on the declivity of an emi- 
nence, ſhaded by.a wood, from whence there is a moſt 
delightful proſpect of the beautiful vale beneath, and the 
river beyond it, 

Continuing our journey along the military road, we 
have on the left hand a fine view of Holy-den, that is, 
the Holy Den or Vale, famous for the victory obtained 
by Oſwald, king of Northumberland, over the Britiſh 
uſurper, Cedwall, who had flain his apoſtate brother, 
Anfred, king of Bernicia, in a pitched battle, Oſwald, 
to revenge his brother's death, and ſave his country 
from deſtruction, boldly marched at the head of a few 
braye troops to oppoſe the tyrant. He choſe a conve- 
nient camp, which he fortified, and * not on his 
own arm, but the juſtneſs of his cauſe, and the pro- 
tection of heaven, he erected a croſs before it. The 
enemy truſting to their ſuperior numbers, advanced in 
full confidence of victory, Cedwall, tranſported with 
the thought of having ample vengeance on the humble 
Oſwald, in perſon attacked his intrenchments ; but his 
triumph was of ſhort duration, for an arrow from the 
enemy met him and ſtruck him dead on the ſpot. Ter- 
rified at his fall, his men in confuſion began to retire 
when Oſwald ſeizing the fortunate moment, ruſhed upon 
them in their fright with his brave followers, and put 
them entirely to the rout. The field of battle was after- 
wards called Hefenfelth, that is, Heaven's-Field. The 
convent of Hexham afterwards erected a church on the 
top of a hill by the road fide, and dedicated it to St, 
Oſwald, to commemorate the bleſſings of that victory. 
It is ſtill ſtanding, and was lately repaired, being an ap- 
pendage to the church of St. John-lee. > ns the 
church was found a large ſilver chin of St, Oſwald ; his 
head is repreſented on one fide, ſceptered, and the croſs 
on the other, 

In the ſame vale is a village called Halyton, and Hal- 
lington, which ſignifies the Holy Town; in the demeſ- 
nes of which is a neat modern ſtructure of white free- 
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ſtone callee Halyton-Meſnes, the ſeat of Ralph Soulſby, 

Eſq. Before it is a graſs area extending to the brink of 
a deep gill, wherein is a ſmall ſtream, which falls a 
little below into Erring- barn. 

A mile and a half eaſt from Halyton is a hill with a 
ſquare intrenchment, and a hearth-ſtone in the center; 
round which is a trench, called the Mote-law, which 
implies the hill, for obſerving the motions of an enemy; 
and giving an alarm by fire on any imminent danger. 

From hence we have a view of Little Bavington, the 
ſeat of the amiient family of the Shaftoes, now in the 
poſſeſſion of George Shaftoe Deleval, Eſqz who has 
made conſiderable additions and improvements, by erect- 
ing new buildings, and raifing plantations, and hedge 
rows, To the Puth-weſt, on an Eminence, is an ar- 
tificial ruin; and to the ſouth is a large and beautiful 
piece of water, by the fide of a bank planted with foreſt 
trees, at the end of which is a tempiato. 

About a mile from Bavington is Port-gate, ſituated on 
a hill. Near it is a farm-houſe ; round which, the very 
foundations of the Roman wall, and foſs, have been 
dug up, plowed, and ſown with corn. 

A little below Port-gate, we came to the Hermen- 
ſtreet, which derived its name from Hermes Meccurius; 
the god of the high ways, and Cuſtos Manium. lt is 
more — known by the name of Watling-ftreet. 
It crofles the I yne at the Roman ſtation, Corchetter, by 
the oſtium of the ſtreamlet Cor, famous for the Roman 
curioſities and antiquities found at it. It contains ſeveral 
acres, and a ſmall ſpace within it called Corbew is ſup- 
poſed to have been the Prætorium. | 

The Romans had a ſtone bridge over the Tyne at this 
ſtation, the ſtructure of which muſt have been very 
curious, becauſe the velocity of the current is very 
rapid, efpecially when ſwelled with ſudden rains, or 
melted ſnows from the neighbouring mountains. They 
were indeed careful in making the arches of their bridges 
over ſuch ſtreams very large, and to form them with the 
greateſt geometrical accuracy. The pillars are multan- 
gular ; the baſe of each ſecured by horizontal arches, 
gradually contracted ; every ſtone in them is of a vaſt 
length, placed wedge-like, and laid level with the water: 
In the upper part of the pillars were apertures or open- 
ings to give a paſſage to impetuous and raging floods. 

About a quarter of a mile eaſt from Corcheſter is 
Corbridge, an antient borough, ſituated on the north 
banks of the Tyne, croſſed by a bridge of ſeven arches. 
This manor was anciently granted by the crown to 
Robert Clavering, baron of Warkworth, with the pri- 
vileges of ſending two members to parliament, having 
an annual fair, and a weekly market; all which have 
been long fince diſuſed, The manor is now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his grace the duke of Northumberland. 

Corbridge is a large, populous, well built village. 
The church is an antient ſtructure dedicated to St. 
Andrew, Under an arch at the end of the north iſle is 
a grave-ſtone with the following inſcription : 
hlC IAC e Nr I edRRIS ASLINT FILIUS huGO. 

On the ſouth ſide of the church is an old tower, 
which was the town-gaol ; and near it is the market- 
croſs now diſuſed, 

In March 1735, a large piece of Roman plate was 
found in the bottom of an incloſure on the ſouth fide 
of the town, by the river Tyne. It was diſcovered in a 
boggy place by a little girl belonging to a imith, who 
was at play with more children. The raiſed work and 
figures upon it induced the children to carry it home to 
the ſmiths, who perceiving it to be a thing of value, took 
care of it, and carried it to Newcaſtle, where he fold it 
to a goldſmith of that town; but the duke of Somerſ:t 
hearing of it, he, as lord of the manor, claimed it as 
his property. It weighs one hundred and forty-eight 
ounces, and is in ſhape like a tea board. I: meaſures 
twenty inches long and fifteen board, is hollowed about 
an inch deep, with a flat brim an inch and a quarter 
broad, neatly flowered, with a vine, grapes, &. Under 
the middle of it was a low frame; about ſeven inches 
long, four broad and one and a half deep. The inge- 
nious Roger Gale, Eſq; of Newcaſtle has given us the 


following account of this curious piece of antiquity, 
„I ſhall 


| the form of which is truly antique. Beneath it grows a 


other goddeſs is very attentive. 
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I ſhall begin, ſays that learned antiquary, from the 
F:zht hand of the plate as you look at it, where Apollo} 
the principal figure in the whole, is placed under a 
ſmall temple, ſupported by two wreathed columns 
with flowered capitals, almoſt naked, having only a 
3 hanging down from his left ſhoulder over his 
ack. In the ſame hang is his bow, which he holds up 
towards the top of the column on that fide ; his hand is 
extended downwards, with a branch in it, perhaps of 
laurel, croſs the other pillar, againſt which riſes a pyra- 
midical pile of ſeven pieces, beſides the top; but for 
what it is intended I muſt confeſs my ignorance. 
Againſt the baſis of the left hand column reſts a lyre, 


plant with three ſpreading flowers upon its three extre- 
mities, deſigned, as I believe for a heliotrope; and cloſe 
by it couches a griffin, with its wings elevated over its 
back. The ancients had a high opinion of the ſagacity 
of this fiftitious animal, and therefore conſecrated it to 
their god of wiſdom. In Bergerus's Theſaurus Palatin, 
is a medal of Commodus, the reverſe whereof is Apollo 
in a chariot drawn by two griffins; and the poet 


Claudian alludes to his riding thus in the following | 


diſtich : 

& At ſi Phcebus adeſt, et frenis Grypha jugalem 

“% Riphzo, Tripodos repetens detorſit a exis, &c. 
Cloſe to the right-hand column, and this pyramidical 
pile, ſits a woman upon a ſquare footed ſtool, though 
no more than two of its legs are viſible: ſhe looks back- 
wards over her left ſhoulder towards Apollo; is wrapt up 
in a long garment, or ſtola, from head to foot, and 
veiled : by this dreſs and attire, and an altar with an 
eternal fire burning upon it juſt by her, which was 
brought with her from Troy: take her to be Veſta. 
„ Manibus vittas, Veſtamque patentem, 

« FEternum Adytis affert penetralibus ignem. 


"RES 7 Virg. 
« Et vos virginea lucentis ſemper in ara 
« Laomidontiæ Trojana altaria flammæ. 
Sil. Ital. 


c The next is a woman, erect, her hair gathered up 
and tied with a knot behind; upon her forehead riſes a 
tutulus, and ſhe is habited in a ſtola from the ſhoulders 
to the ground. Her right arm is wrapped up acroſs her 


breaſt in her garb, the hand only appearing out of it; 


in her left hand ſhe holds a ſpear, the ſhaft twiſted, the 
iron of it ſomewhat obtuſe. This ſeems to be the 
only human figure in the company; but a very learned 
entleman of my acquaintance thinks it may be deſigned 
or Juno, who is often thus accoutred with a ſpear. If 
ſo, it muſt be the Juno Curis, or Juno haſtata ; w 
have it from Ovid, 
00 uod haſta curis priſcis eſt dicta Sabinis. 
She was the ſame with Juno Pronuba.—Celebri haſta 
nubentis caput comeatur, vel quia Junonis Curitis in 
tutela eſſet, vel ut fortes viros ominaretur.—But as there 
is no peacock, or any other attributes of her divinity at- 
tending her, and her appearance no ways majeſtic, nor 


adequate to the 
6c 


Divum Regina, Joviſque 
« Et ſoror et conjux | 
I cannot be entirely of his opinion, eſpecially as ſhe 
follows, and ſeems to be an attendant of the next figure, 
which is 
Pallas, Galea effulgens et Gorgone ſzva, the head 
of that monſter as uſual, being fixed upon her breaſt. 
In her left hand ſhe holds a ſharp pointed ſpear, her 
right is extended towards Diana, with whom ſhe ſeems 
engaged in very earneſt 12 * to which alſo that 
he is 
« The laſt figure of the group (though called a man 
in all the accounts I have ſeen of this table) is repre- 
ſented here as the Diana Venatrix by the feminine dreſs 
of her head, tucked up with a knot behind, like the 
hair of the third figure 3 but the bow in her left, and 
the arrow in her right hand ; her ſhort Tunica, which 
reaches down a little more than to the middle of her 
thighs, and her buſkins that come up no higher than 


c TaliaſuccinAa pinguntur crura Diar# 
«© Cum ſequitur forte;, fortior ipſa, feras. 
“ Between the two figures of Pallas and Diana, riſes 
a tall ſlender tree, with a crooked waving ſtem, the 
branches of which are difplayed at the top almoſt over 
two thirds of the plate. - On the main branch is perched 
an Eagle, with one wing expanded. This is of raiſcd 
ſolid work like the reſt of the figures, but there are 
ſeveral ſmall birds fitting among the boughs that are 
only punched, or cut in with a tool, as are alſo ſevecal 
feſtoons hanging down from the tree, and other little 
ſhrubs and flowers interſperſed all over the area of the 
table. The great bird fitting directly over the head of 
Pallas, and the attendance. of the little birds about it, 
made me think it was her owl, till I had ſeen the origi- 
nal, which convinced me, that it can be deſigned for 
nothing but an eagle, | 
„Under this tree ſtands an altar, and ſo cloſe to 
Diana, that ſhe holds her left hand and bow over it. 
It is but a ſmall one, and has nothing upon it but a 
{mall globular body, perhaps a maſs of the libamina ex 
farre, melle, et oleo. | | 
I ſhould have told you that below the feet of Pallas 
grows a plant that ſeems to bear two ears of corn upon 
a ſtalk, but cannot ſay what it is, or how it belongs to 
her: beneath the tree and the little altar, ſtands a thin- 
gutted dog, like a grey-hound, his noſe turned up in a 
howling or barking poſture, as often exhibited with this 
oddeſs on medals, and in other repreſentations of her, 
ome. 
* — acutz vocis Hylactor 
Aut ſubſtricta gerens Sicyonius Ilia ſudor. 


Ovid. 

Under her in the very corner of the plate riſes a 
rock, upon which ſhe ſets her left foot, and againſt the 
ſide of it lies an urn with its mouth downwards, diſ- 
charging a plentiful ſtream of water. As ſhe ſtands 
upon this rock, or hill, and fo near to this ſpreading 
tree, I cannot but think of Horace's addreſs to her — 

„ Montium cuſtos nemorumque ; virgo. 

The whole table is er- k. with a border, 
raiſed near an inch high, and ornamented with a creep- 
ing vine; the grape and leaves are in relievo, but the 
ſtalk only tooled. 1 

The work of this curious piece is neither of the beſt 
nor worſt of times; the figure of Veſta, particularly, is 
erung, well executed, the poſture very free, the 
drapery ſoft and eaſy; and what is very remarkable, the 
inflita, of border, an ornament of ſtola, appropriated to 
the Roman ladies of quality, 

* Quorum ſubſuta talos tegit inſtita veſte, 
| For. 
is neatly worked all round this our veſta: nor is the 
next figure much inferior. I cannot, nor any body elſe 
that has ſeen it, diſcover that the plan has any relation 
to 2 ſtory in the Heathen mythology, but ſeems only 
an aſſemblage of the deities it repreſents. This may be 
ſome argument of i:s antiquity; for had a modern work- 
man had the deſigning of it, he would in all proba- 
bility have taken ſome known piece of hiſtory for his 
ſubject: to which I may add that all the fymbols are 
genuine, and truly adapted to their owners. | 
J once thought it might have been the cover of an 
acerra, but the ſoot which ſupports it puts an end to 
that ſurmiſe, We do not well know what the ancla- 


, 


| bris was; the definition of it is in Feſtus, Menſa di- 


vinis miniſteriis apta, dicebantur autem anclabria et 
anclabris, ab anculare quod erat miniſtrare.— This is 
big enough to contain the exta of a ſheep, and other 
ſmall victims, which ſeems to me the likelieſt employ- 
ment for it: and that it was one of thoſe ſacrificing 
utenſils that Virgil more than once calls lances. 

« Lancibus et pandis fumantia reddimus extra. 

* Lanceſque et liba feremus. 

« Dona ferunt, cumulantque oneratis lancibus àras. 
ce The lances were round and ſquare; the diſcus uſed 
in ſacrifices for the ſame purpoſe, ſeems to have been 
always round.“ 


the calf of her leg, have occaſioned this miſtake of her 
ſex; but Ovid, 


Two famous altars, with Greek inſcriptions, were 
found in Corbridge church-yard ; one in honour of the 
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Tyrian Hercules, dedicated to Diadora the prieſteſs; 
large, hollow at top, as uſual for incenſe, 
HEPAKAEI 
IVPIa 
alOanPA 
APXIEPEA. | 
The other is in honour of the Syrian goddeſs, Aſtarte, 
and thus read by the learned Stukeley. 
ACTAPTHC 
BRNMoNM. 
ECOPACT 
To YAXEPM 
ANEe@HKEN, 

Marcus Eſcraſt, the ſon of Acheram, dedicates this 
altar to Aſtarte. He ſuppoſes theſe names to be Syrian, 
Arabic, or Punic. Marcus the Prenomen to be adop- 
tive, to Romanize; and that he is the {prieſt who ſet 
up the altar. | 

That of Hercules was publiſhed by Mr. Horſley, who 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt curioſities of the kind in 
Britain. | 
; We continued our journey eaſtward from Corbridge, 
on the military road, and came next to the Roman 
ſtation, Hunnum, or Hulton-Cheſters, ſituated on the 
ſummit of a hill. As ſome labourers were turning up 
its foundations for the ſake of the ſtones to mend the 
road, they found a centurial ſtone with the following 
inſcription within a civic garland, the creſt of the im- 
perial cagle at each end : | 

LEG. - AVG. 

They alſo found one of thoſe inſtruments, called, 
Extiopicia, uſed by the. Auſpices in examining the 
bowels of animals. It was in the form of a pencil, or 
Roman ſtylus, of wood, very hard, 

They found another centurial tone, broken off at one 
corner, inſcribed : 

LEG. XX. VV, 
HORIENs. 
PROCUL. | 

This legion performed an annual ſolemn ſacrifice of 
a hog or a boar to Ops, the Earth, and to Ceres, after 
harveſt in grateful return for it. 

Many ftags horns, lying by heaps of muſcle-ſhells 
were dug up at the ſame time; alſo ſome ſmall copper 
coins of Conſtantine, and his two ſons, and of the two 
uſurpers Magnentinus and Decentius. 

A ſilver coin of Nero's was found at or near this 
ſtation; and many urns, both of fine and coarſe pottery, 
have been dug up. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this ſtation is Halton-tower, 
antiently the ſeat and manor of the Haltons, and after- 
wards of the Carnaby's. In one of the rooms adjoining 
to the tower is preſerved an old ſword belonging to the 
latter family, ſixty-four inches long. We are informed 
by Cæſar, that the Gauls uſed ſuch ſwords in their wars 
with the Romans, The Roman general Camillus, in 
order to guard againſt ſuch deſtructive weapons, formed 
an iron ſhield of a round form, adorned with ſtuds of 
braſs. 

It was afterwards purchaſed by John Douglas, of 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Eſq; who, in the year 1706, 

began a ſubſcription for rebuilding the old parochial 
chapel. It ſtands at a ſmall diſtance to the eaſtward of 
the tower. The eſtate is now in the poſſeſſion of Sir 
Edward Blacket, Bart. | 

Halton-tower is ſmall, of a ſquare form, and has 
fcur ſpeculating towers on the top, covered with lead. 
It is fituated on the eaſt ſide of a ſmall ftream, above a 
bank of tall foreſt trees, 

About a mile to the ſouthward of Halton-tower is 
Hoydon-caſtle ; originaliy the ſeat of Emma d*Ayden, a 

rich heireſs, but is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of Sir 
Edward Blacket. The caſtle ſtands on the weſtern de- 
clivity of a ſteep precipice, It has been a large and 
ſtrong building, but the greater part of it is now in 
ruins, It is encompaſſed with a high ſtone wall, pierced 
with narrow-holes. Within this encloſure is a ſtable 
built entirely with None, the roof is arched, and the 
very mangers are ſtone, 
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Near Aydon, a. ſtone was dug up, engraved with the 
figure of a man lying on his bed, and inſcribed as fol- 
lows: Norici, Ax. XXX;——Es801Rvs MANY 
FRATER Ervs Dvrr. Alx. SaBintanz. M. Ma- 
2 VIILI A Loncvs Aqvis Hanc Posvir V. 8. 


At ſome diſtance from Aydon, on the military way, 
a road branches off on the left hand to Weſt Matſel, 
anciently the manor of Philip d'Ulcot ; but at preſent 
— to Sir Edward Blacket, whoſe ſeat is a neat 
ſtone building on a riſing ground. Before the houſe is a 
ſmall graſs ſlope, terminated/ by the rivulet of Pontre, 
croſſed here by a ſmall bridge. Before the houſe is a 
beautiful viſta, extending two miles to the military road. 
To the eaſt is a walk of conſiderable length, bordered 
with trees and flowering ſhrubs. 

About three quarters ok a mile from the houſe, on the 
eaſt ſide of the viſta, is a circular mount, with a round 
cavity in the middle, of the form of the Celtic temples. 
On the edge of the cavity is a large ſtone pillar, nine 
feet high above the ground. It is a lat ſtone, three feet 
broad, and one foot and a half thick. Some workmen 
in digging here for ſtone diſcovered two ſtone cheſts, or 
cothns, conſiſting of four flags placed edgeways, with a 
ſtone bottom and cover, containing the aſhes of the dead, 
appearing like a white duſt, 


About half a mile from Weſt-Matfel, a road branches 


off on' the right to Bywell, the ancient barony of Hugh 
de Baliol ; but at preſent in the poſſeſſion of William 
Fenwick, Eſq. The ſeat is at the weſt end of the vil- 
lage. It is a genteel ſtructure, after a deſign in Mr. 
Pain's architecture, and built of white free-ttone. It 


ſtands in a delightful valley, on the banks of the Tyne. 


The ſouth front has a graſs lawn before it, bounded b 
a dwarf wall, between which and the river is the road. 
The ſouth bank of the ſtream is adorned with ſtately 
oaks, and other foreſt trees, interſperſed with ſtatues. 

At a ſmall diſtance on the banks of the Tyne, are 
the ruins of the old baronial caſtle, and on the ſouthern 
margin of the ſtream, thoſe of the old domeſtic 
chapel. 

One Robinſon, a maſon, fiſhing in the Tyne after 
a fall of rain, in the year 1760, found a ſmall filver 
cup, as it was rolling down the ſtream. It was of a 
Roman fabric, and round the brim the following in- 
ſcription : 

Dxs1DER1 vIVAs. 

On the other ſide of the Tyne, on the banks of the 
Derwent, is the abbey of Blanchland, founded by 
Walter de Bolbeck, in the year 1175, and dedicated to 


the Bleſſed Virgin, for twelve præmonſtratenſian canons, 


but with liberty to increaſe that number on obtaining 
the-conſent of the biſhop of Durham. It had fourteen 
canons at the ſuppreſſion, when its annual revenues 
were valued at forty-four pounds, nine ſhillings and 
one penny. 

About a mile farther, on the right ſide of the river, 
a road branches off to Welton-tower, remarkable for 
being the place where Sigebert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, 
and Penda, king of the Mercians, together with all 
their great lords and attendants, were baptized by Finan, 
biſhop of Lindisfern. The tower ſtands on a riſing 
ground, only a field's length from the Roman wall. 

About a mile and a half from Wetton-tower is Stam- 
fordham, a pleaſant, well-built village on the bank of 
the Pont. This manor antiently belonged to Sir 
William de Hilton, and was by him granted to Sir 


William de Swinburn ; and is at preſ.nt in the poſ- - 


ſeſſion of Sir Edward Swinburn, of Can Heaton, Bart. 
Stamfordham conſiſts of one long, wide, ſloping 
ſtreet ; in the center of which is a covered market-crols ; 
with a ſquare pinnacle at the top, and on the eaſt fide 
of it this inſcription : 
Erected by Sir John Swinburn, Bart, 1730. 
On the other fide is his coat armorial, Oppoſite to 


the market-croſs is a free ſchool, founded and endowed 


by Sir Thomas Widdrington, Knight, in the year 1663. 
It is pleaſantly ſituated at the eaſt end of the town; and 
has a yearly income of eighty pounds, 
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On the weſt ſide of the market croſs ſtands the 
church, conſiſting of three iſles, and a gallery at the 
weſt end. In the north wall of the chance}, in a nich, 
is the effigies in ſtone 6f a knight templar in the habit 
of his order, ſuppoſed to have been one of the Fenwieks 
of Fenwick tower. ö 1 

On the ſouth ſide of the church is the vicarage-houſe, 
lately repaired, with conſiderable additions, after an 
elegant deſign by the Rev. Thomas Dockwray, D. D. 
the preſent incumbent; over the ſouth entrance is the 
following inſcription. 5 

KBE HASCE REFECIT THOMAS 
DOCEWRAY.. 

| | MDCCEXII. 

The houſe and gardens contain about five acres; the 
latter has been entirely new modelled after a genteel 
taſte by Dr. Dockwray, and has in it a hot well, eighty 
feet long. Before the houſe is a fine terrace walk ex- 
tending 2 conſiderable length eaſt and weſt. On an ir- 
regular graſs-lawn below it is a mount of flowers, with 


burders of flowers, and ſhrubs, encompaſſed by the 


1 


Pont. To the weſt is a variety of walks, ſome of them 
under an evergreen ſhade. To the eaſt a ſmall iſland is 
formed by the Pont, over which is a new ſtone bridge 
of two arches; and on its ſouthern banks is a grove of 
tall foreſt trees. The proſpects from this ſeat are va- 


rious and beautiful. 


A mile eaſt from Stamfordham, on the fouth ſide of 
the Pont, is Cheeſburn-Grange, the manor of which 
formerly belonged to the priory of Hexham. It was the 
ſeat and eſtate of Gawen Swinburn, Eſq; and is at pre- 
ſent poſſeſſed by Ralph Riddel, Eſq; 

A mile and a half from Welton-burn is Hartow-hill, 

a ſmall village fituated on a# eminence; at the ſouth- 
weſt end of which a road branches off to Ovinghatn, a 
village on the banks of the Tyne, where was formerly 
a religious houſe of the foundation and endowment 
of Humfranvil, Baron of Prudhow, for three 
black canons, ſubordinate to the priory of Hexham. He 
gave it the advowſon and appropriation of Ovingham. 
At the diſſolution its annual revenues were valued at 
eleven pounds, two ſhillings and eight-pence. The 
ſituation is exceedingly pleaſant, the river Tyne gliding 
under it by a hanging garden, with terraces one above 
the other, having the ruins of the caftle of Prudhow, 
and of the chapel of our lady belonging to it in full 
view. 

. Oppoſite to the houſe of Black canons, on the north 
fide, is the church, in the cathedral-form, ſolemn and 
lofty within. In the tower are three bells, and near it 
a very neat veſtry. On the north fide of the chancel is 
a beautiful tomb of black marble, whereon is cut 'the 
coat armonial:of the Addiſons, without any inſeription. 

On the ſouth ſide of the chancel is a flat ſepulchral 
ſtone of blue marble, which bears the following in- 
ſcription : | 

Here lies the corpſe of à rare man interr'd, 

On whom both wit and learning God conferr'd 

To his great good : for all his works did tend 
. To God the object of his acts and end. 

His abſtract was from a religious race 

Jo which his proper virtue added grace. 

Was happy in his wife, bis children ſeven: 

Of which the prime did follow him to heav'n. 

A. virtuous girl, above her age was ſhe, 

Of ſin's foul deeds and vile contagion free, 

With credit great, whilft he Lord Percy ſerv'd, 

Of high, of low, of all he well defery'd. 

He could get wealth, but got, he cared not for it. 

And to conclude; he uſed things tranfitory, 

As means to bring him to eternal glory, 

William Ourd, (Eſq; departed this life the twenty- 
ſeventh of April, 1630 ; and his daughter the twen- 
tieth of December, 1632 
On the ſouth fide of the Tyne, and on the brow of 

a hill oppoſite to Ovingham, is'Prudhow-caftle, for- 

merly the barony of the ancient family of the Humfran- 

vils ; but at preſent in the poſſeſſion of his grace the 
duke of Northumberland. The caſtle and chapel of 
our lady at the foot of the hill, are now both in ruins, ' 


; 
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From Prudhow-caſtle, a road branches off on the 


right to Wylam, a populous village, which belonged ts 
the priory of Tynemouth, at the weſt end of which is 
Wylam-hall, the ſeat of John Blacket, Eſq; who has 
made a handſome road for a mile in length, on the weſt 
fide of his houfe leading from Ovingham, like a terrace, 
A bank of wood on one fide, and the river Tyne on 
the other, renders this road exceedingly pleaſant and 
romantic. 

On the right hand from hence is the Roman ſtation 
Vindobala, or Roucheſtet. A few years ago a ſculp- 
ture of Hercules in rag ſtone was dug up here by ſome 
labourers. 'I'wo Roman Fibulz have alſo been dug up, 
both of ſilver. 

In the beginning of the year 1766, two men being 
employed in digging up the foundation of a fence near 
this ſtation, found a large quantity of Roman coins in 
a ſmall urn, which they diſpoſed of to different people 
in and about Newecaftle for their weight of our own 
money, which coming td the knowledge of the lord of 
the manor, he claimed them as trenture-trove, and te- 
covered near five hundred filver ard ſixteen gold coins; 
almoſt a compleat feries of thoſe of the higher empire; 
and among them ſeveral Otho's, moſt of which were in 
fine preſervation. 

In the fame year a coffin hewn out of a rock was diſ- 
covered in digging near the ſame place, about twelve 
feet Jong, four broad, and two deep; a hole cloſe to 
the bottom at one end; a tranſverſe partition of tone 
and lime, about three feet from the other end; and 
many decayed bones, teeth, and vertebre in it, ſup- 
poſed by their ſhape and ſize to be the remains of ſome 
animal, facrificed to Hercules. e 

At the foot of this ſtation is, Roucheſter-tower, the 
ſeat and manor of Robert de Rouchaſter, now in the 
poſſeflion of William Archdeacon, Eſq; and at a ſmall 
diftance from hence is the village of Heddon on the 
Wall ; on the ſouth-weſt fide of which is a fine view 
of Cloſe-Houſe, the ſeat of Robert Bewick, Eſq; 

It is ſituated on the fide of a ſhady hill, having an 
antient chapel at the eaſt end, and a tower at the other. 
Before it is a floping lawn, and near it a ſmall iſlet, 
with three or four tall oaks growing upor it. The river 
Tine, the incloſures, the clumps of trees all beauti- 
fully diſperſed, form a very agreeable proſpect, which is 
finely diverſiſied with the handſome ſeat of John Symp- 
fon, Eſq; at Bradley, the village and church of New- 
burn. But perhaps the greateſt beauty in the whole is 
the flexure of the river, over which the ſpire of Ryton 
church appears like a ſtately column or obeliſque, 

At ſome diſtance from hence à road breaks off to 
Newburn, an ancient borough fituated on the banks of 
the Tyne, and formerly belonged to Robert de Claver- 
ing, baron of Warkwork, and now in the poſſeſſion of 
the duke of Northumberland. Tt is a ſmall village, and 
inhabited chiefly by perſons employed in the coal works, 
and carrying timber and goods down the river in boats. 

The church is at the north-weſt end on a riſing 


ground, in the form of a croſs, with a fmall tower. In 


the chancel on the north ſide of the altar againſt the 


wall is a tomb of blue marble, erected to the memory 
.of Sir John Delaval and his family, 


One of the favourite lords of king Willkm I. named 


| Copſi, was flain as he was entering this church by 
Oſulf, his competitor for the government of Northum- 


berland, who was ſoon after run through the body with 


'a ſpear, and killed by a thief, who he was endeavouring 


to ſeize. 

At this village, Lord Conway, at the head of one 
thouſand two hundred horſe, and two thouſand foot, 
oppoſed the 'paſſage of the Scots over the river Tyne, 
under general Lefl „ in the reign of king Charles I. 
1640. The foot by a ſmart fire from under a breaſt- 
work, forced three hundred Scotch troopers. to repafs 
the river ; but on the diſcharge of nine pieces of ord- 
nance, concealed the night before by Leſley in ſome 


bruſh- wood, they caſt down their arms and ran away. 


On the right hand is the Roman ftation Condercum, 
or Benwell, A Roman ſudatory was diſcovered here 2 
few years ago by Robert Shaftoe, Eſq; in a field on 

| | is 


his houſe. The'pavement was not in chequer-work or 
moſaic, but in unequal irregular figures, red and white, 
of a compoſition of calx viva, and broken brick, re- 
ſembling a pebble-marhle. | 

At this ſtation were likewiſe found two ſmall Roman 
mill-ſtones, one of rag-ſtone, the other factitious, of 
potters work of a blueiſh aſh colour. A ſmall drinking 
cup of Roman pottery was alſo dug up, and the neck 
and handle of a cruiſe, of brown pottery unglazed, was 
found at the ſame time, 

The village of Benwell antiently belonged to Richard 
de Benwell. The preſent lord of the manor is Robert 
Shaftoe, Eſq; whoſe ſeat ſtands at the eaſt end of the 
village, on a floping eminence. On the eaſt ſide of the 
houſe is a park-like incloſure, with ſmall clumps of 
trees. On the weſt is a winding walk through a ſhrub- 
bery and plantation to a Chineſe cottage, and near it a 


tempeato, from which we have a fine view of the vale | 


below, of the river Tyne, and of the little iſland formed 
by it, called the king's meadows, and of the handſome 
ſeat of Sir Thomas Clevering of Axwell Park, Bart. 
on the fide of a ſhady hill. Before the ſouth front is a 
graſs area, from which the towering pyramid riſing 
through the trees of Gibſide, above the banks of the 
river Derwent, terminates this beautiful proſpect. 

We now paſs on to Benwell-hill, where the military 
road goes through the ſtation ; on the left hand of which 
is that part of it called Chapel-hill, lately dug up for 
the ſake of the tones, | ; 

A little beyond this ſtation, a road branches off to 
Fenham, the manor of which, with the manor and 
lands of Threpwood, near Hayden-bridge, belonged to 
the priory of the knights hoſpitallers of St, John of 
Jeruſalem. Fenham was afterwards in the poſſeſſion of 
the antient family of the Riddel, and is now the manor 
and feat of William Ord, Eſq. The houſe is a large, 
modern, handſome ſtructure, the eaſt front of which 
commands a moſt beautiful and extenſive proſpect. 

Not far diſtant from hence is Elſwick, a ſmall village 
on a pleaſant flope which belonged formerly to the 
priory of Tynemouth, and after the reformation was in 
the poſſeffion of the Jenniſon's. It is now the ſeat and 
lordſhip of John Hodgſon, Efq. Before the ſouth front 
of the houſe, which is an antient edifice, is a terrace 
extending eaſt and weſt a conſiderable length, with a 
dwarf-wall before it. The admired pinnacle of St. 
Nicholas's ſteeple of Newcaſtle, the artificial ruin on 
the hill at Biker, the church and town of Gateſhead, 
all contribute to form a moſt pleaſing proſpect to the 
eaſt, To the ſouth, the grounds are beautifully floping 
to the river Tyne, beyond which is a fine ag Sr 
the inclofed and ſhady vale of Lamſley, in the biſhop- 
rick of Durham, gradually enlarging, till the caſtles 
— Ravenſworth and Lumley diſcover themſelves to the 

ght. | 


Curious PLANTS found in' Northumberland. 


The dwarf honey-ſuckle, Perichymenum humile, C. B. 
On the weft fide of the north end of the higheft of 
Cheviot-hills, in great plenty. 

The ſea-buglofle, Echinum marinum, B. P. At Scram- 
merſton-hills, between the ſalt- pans and Berwick, on 
the ſea-beech, about a mile and a half from Berwick. 

The leſſer ſmooth broad-leaved/ codded willow-herb, 
Lyfimachia filiquoſa glabra minor laxfolia. On Cheviot- 
hills, by the ſprings and rivulets of water, 

Winter-green with chick-weed flowers, Pyrola alſines 
fore Europaea, C. B: On the other fide of the Picts- 
wall, five miles beyond Hexham northwards; and among 
the heath upon the moiſt mountains, not far from Har- 
bottle weſtward. | 

Horſe-radiſh, Rhaphanus rufticanus, Ger. About 
Alnwick, and elſewhere in this county, in the ditches, 
and by the water-fides, growing in great plenty. 

ommon eryngo of the Midland, Eryngium vulgare, 
J. B. On the ſhore called Friar-gooſe, near Newceaſtle- 
upon-F'yne, 

Marſh-Elder, Sambucus aguatica, I, B. Found in 
moiſt woods plentifully. 
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Dwarf-Elder, Wal wort or Danewort, Ebulus five Sem- 
bucus humilis, Ger. On the weſt fide of the church» 
yard-wall at Chatton, by the river Till. | 1 

The Enonymns, a plant of which there is no Engliſh 
name, found at the weſt end of the rectory-wood at 
Simonburn. 


Upright juniper, Juniperus vulgaris arber, C. B, 


Among the buſhes and trees on the banks of the Tyne 


near Ryding, below Hexham. 


Procumbent alpine juniper, Juniperus montana Cæſalp. 


On barren heaths. On Broad-pool-Common, near 
Simonburn, 

The perennial-leaved. arbutus, Da Urſi Clus. Found 
inthe duke of Portland'swood, near Hexham, plentifully. 

Tuberous Moſchatel, or Muſk-wood Crowfoot, Mu/- 
chatel ina faliis fubariæ bulbsſe, I. B. Found about 
moiſt hedges, and on the borders of woods. 

Bay- leaved, ſweet- ſcented willow, Salix folio laureo 
ſeue lato glabro oderato, Ray. In moiſt hedges and mea- 
dows, and about ditch-banks. In the Roman foſs be- 
tween Shewing-ſheels and Carraw. 

The leſſer Burnet, Sanguiſorba minor, Matth. Plenti- 
in mountainous paſtures, eſpecially in a limeſtone 
oil. 

Procumbent wild liquorice, or liquorice-veteh, Gh- 
cyrahiza ſylveſtris quorundam, I. B. Found on dry banks, 
and in great abundance on the ſummit of a hill called 
Cockle-hill at Learmouth, near Cornhill. 
| Perennial, yellow, horned ſea-poppy, Papaver cornu- 
tum, Matth. Found plentifully at the weſt end of Wil- 
| lington-quay, near Howden-pens. | 

Samphire, Crithmam marinam, Ray. On the ſea-rocks 
near Alnmonth, plentifully. 

Sharp-pointed-leaved ſtone crop, Sedum minus luteum 
folio acuto, C. B. Found on old walls, and about 
rocks, particularly on an old wall at Lipwood, near 
Hayden- bridge. 

The great marſh valerian, Paleriana fylusftris magna 
aquatica, I. B. Found plentifully by water-courtes, 
about bogs, and in damp woods. 

Narrow-leaved mountain valerian, Valeriana ſylveſtris 
folus anguſtioribus, Vailb. On the borders of Kamthows 
wood, near the mill, by Warkburn, in Tynedale. 

The ſmall bog valerian, Valeriana aquatica minor, Ray: 
Found frequently in wet mountainous meadows, and 
about bogs. | 
The purple-flowered ſaw-wort, Serratula purpurea, 
Ger. A ſcarce plant, found at Weſt-Dibden, near 
Hexham, a 

The golden rod, Virga aurea, Ger. Frequently on 
the ſtrands of alpine brooks, and about rocks. 

Purple-flowered yarrow, or millfoil, Milleſolium pur- 
purei floris, Dod. Found by the way-ſides, and on new 
ditch banks, 5 OE 

Dropwort, Filipendula, Matth. In great plenty in a 
e called the Crag-cloſe, in the road to Chip- 
chace. 

Melilot, Malilotus vulgaris, Park, Found on the 
banks of the river Wanſbeck, by a grinditone quarry 
near Aſhington. 

Dwarf ciſtus, or little ſun-flower, Helianthemum an- 
glicum luteam, Ger, In dry mountainous paſtures, and 
by way-ſides in gravelly places. 

Thyme-leaved ceſtus, or little ſun-flower, Chame- 
ciſtus ſerpyllifilia, Clus. On the Roman-wall above the 
rocks, by Crag-lake, 

Male ſpeedwell, fluellin, or true Paul's betony, 
Veronica mas ſapina et vulgatiſſima, C. B. In woods 
and about ſhadowy rocks. 

Maiden pink, Caryephyllus montanus, Found com- 
monly on dry banks, and in barren paſtures; 

Purple flowered centaury, Centaureum minds flere Pur- 
puree, I. B. Frequent in dry hilly paſtures. 

Short, buſhy, annual centaury, with bright purple 
flowers, Centaurium minimum purpureum ramoſum, Martyn 
Tourn. Found frequently in the wood at Simonburn. 

Yellow centaury, Centaurium luteum, Clus: Fre- 
quently in dry hilly paſtures, about a quarter of a mile 
weſt from — near Chcitzr-wood, on 


| South Tyne, 
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Perfoliate - graſs of Parnaſſus, Gramen Parnaſſium, Ger. 
In moiſt ſandy places and about bogs. 

Yellow ſtar of Bethlehem, Ornithogalum luteum, C. B. 
Found in great abundance in the wood bottom, at the 
weſt end of the ReQory Den, at Simonburn. | 

Great toothwort, Orobanche radice dentata major, 
C. B. Found in the ſame place as the above plant. 

Moonwort, Lunaria, Dod. In dry hilly paſtures, 
on both ſides of the Roman wall, at Tower-tay, near 
Wallwick, 

Engliſh black maiden-hair, Polytricum officinarum, 


C. B. Found frequently. about the alpine rocks. - * © 


Black - maiden-hair, Adiantbam nigram, I. B. Ts 
frequently at the roots of trees, and about moiſt rocks. 
White maiden-hair, wall-rue, or tent-wort, *#dian- 
thum album, Dioſc. Found on both ſides the Tyne at 
Corbridge, but ſparingly. + — hy = 


 REMARKs on the SEA-COASTS of Northumberland. h- 


The ſea-coaſts of this county are in general very high 
land, bordered with ſands,” and rocks. The mouth of 
the Tyne, the principal harbour in the county, is dan- 
gerous to ſtrangers, on account of a bar that ſtretches 
acroſs to the mouth of the river, and a very conſiderable 
ledge of rock, ftretching off from 'Finmouth-caſtle, 
ſituated on a pretty high hill on the north ſide of the 
harbour's mouth. There water is only ſeven feet deep 
upon the bar at low water; but the tide riſing fourteen 
feet perpendicular, there is water ſuſſicient for large ſhips 
to paſs the bar at high water. Ships that make the har-" 
bour at low water, generally come to an anchor in the 
road, about a mile 8 the eaſtwWard of the bar, in order 
10 wait till there is water ſufficient for entering the har- 
pour, There are two light- houſes erected for directing 
ſhips to ſail over the bar in the night. The one is 
called the low- light, from being e on a low ſpot 


of ground on the northern bank of the river; the other, 


which is about half a mile diſtant on the ſame ſide of 
the river, is called the high - light, from its ſtanding on 
higher ground than the former. Ships in the road ſail 
ſafely over the bar by keeping theſe two lights in one. 


The ledge of rocks already mentioned before Tin- 


mouth -caſlle renders the north-ſide of the harbour very 
dangerous. The outermoſt rock, called the Sparrow- 
hawk, is near half a mile from the ſhore,” A light-houſe 
is erected on the edge of the precipice at Tinmouth- 
caſtle, to prevent ſhips in the night from running 6n 
theſe rocks, * * 

From the mouth of the Tyne to Seaton- ſluice, which 
is about ſix miles, the ſhore is bordered with rocks, 
but they are too near the land to be dangerous; except 
at the ſouthern point of Seaton ſluice, where they extend 
to a conſiderable diſtance. 

About three miles to the northward of Seaton-ſluice, is 
Blyth harbour. Between theſe two ports the coaſt is 
bordered with ſand-hills, and a flat ſand extends half a 
mile from the beach. From the northern point of the 
harbour a very dapgerous ledge of rocks extends above a 
mile from the ſhore ; the tops of the rocks are dry at low 
water, Three beacons, on which lights are kept burn- 
ing in the night, are erected at the mouth of the har- 
bour ; one at the extremity of the ledge of rocks above- 
mentioned, and the two others on the margin of the 
flat ſand on 'the ſouth ſide of the harbour. The en- 
trance of the harbour is narrow, and there is not above 
ſeven feet at low water: the tide riſes ten feet, At 
Blyth-key there is about five feet at low water. The 
road is about a mile and a half ſouth-eaſt from the 


| beacon erected on the rocks. Ships come to an anchor 


there in five fathom water; the bottom is an oozy-ſand. 
There are two beacons erected on the ſand-hills to direct 
veſſels to ſail from the road into the harbour, 

About a quarter of a mile to the eaſtward of the 
beacon is a ledge of rocks, called Seaton Scarrs ; and 
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about half a mile to the north-eaſt. of the Scarrs is 
another ledge, called the Sow and pigs. Theſe rocks 
appear at low water, though there are five fathoms water 
cloſe to the ledge. | 

About three miles to the north-eaſt of the Sow and 
pigs, and about halfa mile to the ſouth-eaſt of the mouth 
of the little river Camos, is another cluſter of rocks, 
called Camos ridge. 'The tops cf the rocks are dry at 
low water; but as this part of the coaſt is rarely fre- 
quented unleſs by ſmall veſſels which enter the mouth of 
the Camos, the danger is much leſs than it would other- 
avile be. 47 <1 7 3 
The coalt has nothing remarkable” from hence to 
Sunderland point, except the mouths of the rivers 
Wentſbeach, Coquet, and Alne, which are entered by 
| ſmall veſſels, there not being water ſufficient for ſhips 
of burden. 

At Sunderland point there is a conſiderable ledge of 
"rocks; extending near half a mile from the ſhore; part 
"of theſe rocks are dry at low Water. 1 * 

About a mile north-weſt from Sunderland-point is a 
large ledge of rocks, called the Scars. Theſe rocks are 
about a quarter of a mile from the low-water mark, 
extend near half a mile in length, and are dry at low- 
water. | j 1 7 * 
About a mile and a half north-eaſt from this ledge are 
the Fern Iſlands ;- on the north-eaſt point of the largeſt 
of which is a light-houſe; and about the ſame diſtance, 
and nearly in the fame direction, are ſeveral rocky 
iſlands, called the Staples, or Scarre-head. Ships may 
paſs between theſe two iſlands, but there lies in the 
middle of the channel à cluſter of dangerous rocks, 
SO... ; # 
Between the Ferne iſlands and the Scarres is a road 


for ſhips, called Skate road, which is ſmeltered from all 


winds between the ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt; while the 
Ferne iſlands and the Staples break off che northerly 
winds. There is from hve to eight fathoms water in 


% 
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There is a good bay where ſhips may ſafely ride in 
welterly winds, — Bamborough-caltte and Holy 
iſland. + There the water is from three to ſeven fathoms 
deep, and the bottom a fine ſand... N 

nd except the eaſtern fide, is ſurrounded with 
rocks and ſand,” Between the ſouth ſide and the main 


land is a wy good harbour, where coaſting veſſels may 
1 Py 


ride ſafe-in all winds. | | 
About half a mile from the ſhore of the ſouth - eaſt 
point of the iſland, is a crag, called the. Plough, on 
the north ſide gf which is a cluſter of rocks. And a mile 
and a quarter farther to the eaſtward is a rocky precipice,. 
called Gould- ſtone, cloſe to which there is five. fathoms 
water. a, 2 3 | 
Seven miles the north-ward of Holy-iſland is the 
mouth of the Tweed, on the north ſide of which the 
town of Berwick is ſituated. * The harbour, or mouth 
of the Tweed, has from fix to twelve feet at low water; 
and as the tide riſes about twelve feet, there is water 
ſufficient for veſſels of conſiderable burden to paſs in and 
out of the harbour. The ſand extends a conſi derable 
diſtance from the high-water mark on the north ſide of 
the harbour; but to prevent any danger three beacons 
are erected at the low - water- mark of this ſand; ſo that 
ſhips may paſs in and out with great ſafety. | 
The road is about half a mile to the ſouth-eaſt of the 


| bar, where ſhips come to anchor in five fathom water; 


the bottom, a fine ſand. 


MemMBERs of PARLIAMENT for Northumberland. 


This county ſends eight members to parliament ; two 
knights of the ſhire for the county, and two burgeſſes 
for the following towns, Newcaſtle, Morpeth, and Ber- 
wick upon Tweed. | | 
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THIS county is bounded by the Iriſh ſea on the 


weſt, by part of Scotland on the north, by Nor- 
thumberland, Durham, and Weſtmoreland on the eaſt; 
and by Lancaſhire, and the Iriſh ſea on the ſouth. It is 
about fifty five miles from north to ſouth, thirty-eight, 
from eaſt to weſt, and one hundred and ſixty in circum- 
ference. It is divided into five principal parts, called 
wards, a diſtrict equivalent to hundreds and wapentakes 
in other counties. It contains one city, fourteen market- 
towns, fifty- eight pariſh churches, beſides chapels, about 
fourteen thouſand eight hundred and bes houſes, 
ind eighty thouſand inhabitant*z It lies in the province 
of York, part in the dioceſe of Chefter, and part 


in Carliſle: - and Keſwick, a market-town, and the 


neareſt to the middle of the county, is two hundred and 
eighty-three miles north-weſt from London. | 

The firſt inhabitants of Cumberland called themſeſves 
Kumbri, Cumbri, or Kambri, 'but they were in com- 
mon with the inhabitants of Yorkſhire; Lancaſhire, 


Durham, and Weſtmoreland, called by Ptolemy the | fiſh 


Brigantes, The name, Brigantes is thought by ſome to 
have been given them upon a ſuppoſition; that they 
came originally from the city of . Brigantia in Spain. 
Others are of opinion that Brigantes is formed of a Belgic 
word, which ſignifies Free-hands; and Camden re- 
marks, that ,in his time it -was common to ſay of a 
reſolute, reſtleſs, and intruding fellow, that he played 
the Brigans. Brigand is at this day French for Robber, 
whence a pirate's ſhip was called Brigantine ; a name 
afterwards given to light veſſele, that were built both for 
rowing and failing, with two maſts and ſquare fails. 
The nation of the Brigantes, known by the name of 
Cumbri, are ſuppoſed not to have been ſubjugated by 
the Romans till' the time of Veſpaſian, from which time 
their country was the conſtant reſidence of ſeveral 
Roman legions, who not only kept the inhabitants from 
revolting, and prevented the incurſions of the Scots, but 
reatly improved the country ; for in times of peace they 
introduced the arts and manners; and in times of war 
they raiſed monuments of their victories, and erected 
altars to their gods; ſo that there are more Roman an- 
tiquities in this county than in any other, | 

When Cumbefland was'ſubdued by the Saxons, upon 
the declenſion of the Roman power in Britain, it became 
a part of the * of Northumberland, and was 
then, by its new lords, firſt called Lumbra-land, or 
Lumer-land, the land or country of the Cumbri. 

From the time when the power of the Saxons was 
broken by the Danes, till the year nine hundred and 
forty ſix, this county bad petty kings of its own chuſ- 
ing; but about that time, Edmund, brother to king 
Ethelſtan, having, with the help of Leontine, king of 
South Wales, ' conquered the county, granted it to Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, upon condition that he ſhould 
defend the northern parts of England againſt all inva- 
ders; and by virtue of this grant, the eldeſt ſons of the 
kings of Scotland were ſtiled governors of Cumberland. 
The Saxons ſome time afterwards reduced it again under 
their government; but at the time of the Norman con- 
queſt it was ſo impoveriſhed, that William the Con- 
queror remitted all its taxatiens, and for that reaſon it 
is not rated in the Doomſday book as other counties 
are, 4 <0 
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Cumberland abounds with rivers and large bodies of 
water, which the inhabitants call meres. Of the rivers 
the gs is the chief. It riſes 


in Borrodale, a large 


R L A N D: 


valley ſouth of Keſwick, and running along the hills 
called Derwent-Fells, forms a large lake, in which are 
three ſmall iſlands, and at the north end of which ſtands 
the town of Keſwick ; thence the Derwent runs through 
the middle of the county, and paſſing by Cockermouth, 
another market town, falls into the Iriſh ſea near a ſmall 
market town called Workington,  * 

The Eden, another conſiderable river in this county, 
riſes at Mervel-hill, near Aſkrig, a market town in 
Yorkſhire, and running north-weſt acroſs the counties 
of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, upwards of thirty 
miles, and being joined by ſeveral other rivers, turns di- 
realy weſt; and paſſing by the city of Carliſle, falls 
_ that part of the Iriſh ſea, called the Solway 

rith.. 

Beſides the two rivers above- mentioned, here are alſo 
the Eln, the Eſk, the Leven, the Irthing, the South 
Tyne, and ſeveral other leſs conſiderable rivers and 
brooks, which ſupply the inhabitants with plenty of 


REMARKS on the INLand NaAvicaTion of Cumber- 
| land, | 

Though there are ſeveral rivers in this county capable of 
being made navigable, the advantage has been negldbQed. 
Indeed there are not many places of note in this county, 
except thoſe ſituated at or near the mouths of the rivers ; 
ſo that the principal productions of the country, which 
are coals and metals, are very eaſily exported, as the 
mouths of all the rivers are navigable, without any aſſiſt- 
ance from art. The river Derwent, which runs b 
Cockermouth, might be eaſily made navigable to Keſ- 
wick-lake, and prove very — to the inhabi- 
tants, as there are ſeveral mines on the borders of the 
lake, particularly thoſe of wadd, or black-lead. Indeed 
the whole county is ſo interſected with ridges of lofty 
mountains, that an inland navigation would be very ex- 
penſive, and in many places perhaps impoſſible. The 
Derwent is already navigable for. veſſels of conſiderable 
burden to Cockermouth, which is twelve miles from the 
ſea, The river Eden is alſo navigable to a conſiderable 
diſtance above Carliſle, and might be ſo much farther at 
at a ſmall expence. We ſhall conſider the navigation of 
the mouths of theſe and other rivers in our remarks on 
the ſea-coaſt of Cumberland, 


At, Soil, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, 


The air of this county, though cold, is leſs piereing 
than might be expected from its ſituation, being ſhel- 
tered by lofty mountains on the north. The ſoil is in 
general fruitful, the plains producing corn in great 
abundance, and the mountains yielding paſture for nu- 
merous flocks of ſheep, with which they are perpetually 
covered. The face of the country is delightfully varied 
by lofty hills, vallies, and water; but the proſpect 
would be ſtill more agreeable if it was not deficient in 
wood, many plantations of which bave been made, but 
without ſufficient ſucceſs to encourage the practice, 

The Derwent produces ſalmon. in great plenty, and 
the Eden char, a ſmall fiſh of the trout kind, which is 
not found in any waters of this iſland, except the Eden 
and Winendermere, a lake in Weſtmoreland, At the 


mouth of the river Irt, on the ſea· coaſt, near Ravenglas, a 
market-town in this county, are found pearl muſcles ; for 
the fiſhing of which ſome perſons not long ſince obtained 
a patent; but it does not appear that this undertaking 


Several 


conſiderable advantage. 


has yet produced any 
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"Several mountains here contain metals and minerals; 
and in the ſouch part of the county, which is called 
Copeland, the mountains abound with rich veins of 
copper, as they do allo in Derwent-Fells, particularly at 
Newland, a village near Keſwick, where it is ſaid there 
was once found a mixture of gold and-filver. In this 
county there are likewiſe mines of coal, lead, Japis- 
calaminaris, and black lead, a mineral found no where 
elſe, called by the inhabitants wadd. The wadd mines 


may be dug up in any quantity. 
7 Remarks on the HuzBanDay of Cumberland. 


In the road from Glenwelt to Brampton are ſome 
moors of an excellent ſandy loam, though intirely un- 
cultivated; - The incloſed lands are good, and let from 
ten to twenty-five ſhillings per acre. The farms are 
mall, hardly any above one hundred pounds a year. 
Three miles to the ſouth of Carliſle, land letts at about 
ffteen ſhilling an | acre at an average. Farms from 
twenty to two hundred pounds a year, In as many 
e, they are not ſo large, from thirty to one hundred 
and twenty pounds, and rents from two to twenty ſhil- 
lings an acr ee. | 
About High Aſcot the ſoil varies from a light loam 
and gravel to à clay, letts from ten to twenty ſhillings 
an acre, +; | 
-- Farms from ten to one hundred pounds a year. 
Their courſes are, 
= Fallow, 
2. Wheat, 
' 3. Oats, 
n Peaſe, 
1: And - 
; 1. : urneps, 
2. Barley, | 
38. Clover for three years, 
For wheat they plough / three or four times, ſow 
three: buſbels and reap about twenty. For barley they 
jough twice, ſow three buſhels, and reckon the average 
the ſame as. of wheat, They ſtir but once for 
' oats, ſow ſeven buſhels and an half, and gain fifty in 
return. For peaſe they likewiſe plough but once, ſow 
three buſhels; and gain at a medium fifteen, They, tir 
ow dr thrice for rye, - ſow three buſhels, generally in 
ebruary or March, and reap twenty. They cultivate 
ſome few turneps; plough three or four times for them; 
a'few farmers hoe them. The medium valut they reckon 
at fifty ſhillings an acre; and uſe them for cattle and 
ſacep -. Clover they ſow with barley or oats, generally 
mow it for hay, and get about a ton at a mowing. 
For they plough thrice, give the land a good 
coat-bf dung ; chuſe the drieſt ſoils for them; and lay 
the ſlices in every other furrtow, one foot from plant to 


plant. On coming up they plough between the rows, 


to deſtroy the weeds; à practice one would ſuppoſe ſuf- 
ficient to introduce a good turnep culture univerſally ; 
ſot thoſe vo ſee the effects of this operation on potatoes 
might furely extend the idea to turneps.— They get 
three hundred buſhels per acre, and ſow rye after 
Good graſs letts at twenty ſhillings an acre ; they 
2pply it chiefly to dairying, and reckon that an acre and 
half will feed a cow through the ſummer; and an acre 
Earry four Very few of them manure their graſs. 
Their breed of cattle is the long horned, which they ac- 
count much the beſt. Their beaſts they fatten to about 
forty ſtone. ; 

The product of a cow they reckon at fifty ſhillings, 
or three-paunds ; that a middling one will give from two 
to four gallons of milk a day, and make from four to 
feyen pounds of butter a week. They have no notion 
of keeping hogs in conſequence of: cows ; a dairy of 
twenty not maintaining above one or two. The winter 
food of their cows is ſtraw; or hay, a ton and half of 


which is the quantity they commonly ſuppoſe a cow to 


eat in the winter; but if clover hay is uſed, one ton is 
- Enough, The ſummer joiſt is 4wenty- five ſhillings, and 
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lie chiefly in and about Derwent Fells, where this mineral 


R L AN P. 
that of winter thirty and thirty-five ſhillings, They 


reckon ten cows the buſineſs of a dairy maid. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from twenty to one hundred 
and twenty, and the profit they reckon at ix ſhillings a 
head; lamb five ſhillimgs, and wool one. They keep 
them the year round on the commons. The average 
weight of fle-ces four pounds. 

In the management of their arable lands they reckon 
ſix horſes neceſſary for one hundred acres of arable; they 
uſe two in a plough, and do an acre a day. The annual 
| expence of keeping horſes they reckon at five pounds 
ten ſhillings, or ſix pounds. The joiſt in ſummer forty 
ſhillings, in winter fifty. They break up their ſtubble 
for a fallow in February; plough ſix inches deep. The 
price of ploughing, five ſhillings an acre; and of a cart, 
horſe, and driver, two or thiee ſhillings a day. They 
know nothing of cutting ſtraw for chaff. 0 | 

Three hundred pounds they reckvn neceſſary for a 
man to ſtock a farm of 1001. a y ar. ; by 
 Tythes are generally gathered. Poor rates ſix-pence 
in the pound; the employment of the women and chil- 
dren, ſpinning and Knitting. | 
Ta 


Pie of LaBOUR. 


In harveſt, 4s. a week, and board. 
In hay time, 15. a day, and board. 
In winter, 8 d. and ditto, 
Mowing graſs, 2 s. an acre. 
Ditching, 34d. to 8 d. a rood. 
Head man's wages, 10 J. to 121. 
Next ditto, 7 J. to 7 J. 75. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 25 . 
Dairy maids, 21. 10s. to 31. 
Other ditto, 2 J. 55. to 21. 105. i 
Women in harveſt, 45. a week, and board. 
In hay time, 8 d. and board a day. es 
About Penrith there are variations, which deferve 
noting. The foil is of divers forts, clay, ſand, gravel, 
loam, and black moory earth. I he medium tent of that 
incloſed is fifteen ſhillings ; the unincloſed, two ſhillings 
and fix-pence, and three ſhillings and fix-pence. | 
Farms riſe from ten pounds a year, ſo high as ſeven 
hundred ; but in general from eighty pounds to one 
hundred and fifty, Their courſes are, _ 
1. Turneps, 
2. Barley, 
3. Clover, 
4. Wheat, 
S. Oats, 
Another, 
1. Oats on the graſs broke up, 
2. Barley, 
3. Oats, | 
4. Oats, 
5. Peaſe, 
6. Barley. | | Lhr {201 
In a common way they generally plough for wheat 
from three to ſix times, ſow two buſhels about Michael - 
mas, and gain, upon an average, about three quarters. 
For barley they plough from once to thrice, ſow two 
buſhels and a half in April or May, and gain about 
twenty-five. Sometimes barley is ſown on new broke- 
up land, and the produce fifty buſhels. They give but 
one ſtirring for oats; ſow four buſhels before barley ſow - 
ing, and get twenty-eight in return, For ,peaſe they 
give but one earth, ſow two buſhels, and get in return 
about ſixteen ; -generally uſe the grey rouncivals, They 
give from three to five ploughings for rye, ſow two 
buſhels, the crop about twenty-four, 410 
For turneps they give three or four earths, never hoe, 
and reckon the average value per acre at 50s, uſe them 
for ſheep, and fatting of beaſts. Clover they ſow with 


| either barley or oats, generally mow it once, (three 


times have been known,) and get two ton of hay per 
mowing. | | £ | 

They prepare for potatoes by ploughing twice or 
thrice ; dung the land with long horſe dung; lay the 


hand- hoe 


ſetts in every other furrow, ten inches afupder, and 
ö 


* hand-hoe between them if weedy ; ſometimes they horſe- 
hoe them. If the land is defigned for wheat, they lime 
it about Midſummer, while the potatoes are growing. 
The crops riſe to two hundred buſhels per acre, but the 
average is about one hundred 
two ſhillings a buſhel, © e 
Lime is their principal manure, though but of a few 
years ſtanding. They lay ninety buſhels per acre on 
their arable lands; coſts them from three halfpence to 
three · pence per buſhel, beſides lading ; they lay it on 
every fallow. They likewiſe uſe it on their meadows, 
and find it to anſwer well. But dung they reckon much 
better for every thing, They pare and burn a little, at 
the expence of twenty-four ſhillings an, acre.” No fold- 
ing ſheep, nor chopping ſtubbles. Stack their hay in 
yy T5 25 
Good graſs letts from fifteen to twenty ſhillings an 


and twenty; price about | 
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letts from twenty ſhillings to thirty; à right of com- 
monage included; 

Farms, from ten to eighty pounds a year, 

Their courſe, 

I; Oats on turf, 

2. Fallow, 

3 Barley, 

4. W heat, 

5. Oats, and graſſes, 

They plough twice for wheat, ſow two buſhels and 
an alf, about Michaelmas, and teap thirty-five to 
forty, upon an average. They alſs ſtir twice for barley, 
ſow ſix buſhels in April or May, and reap forty in re- 
turn, For oats they ſtir but once, fow ſeven buſhels, 
and gain fifty, They have no beans, very few peaſe, 
and as little rye, They ſtir three times for turneps, hoe 


them once or twice; the average value about fifty · five 
ſhillings; uſe them for feeding ſheep and ſtall- fattening 
oxen, They know but little of clover; one or two far- 
mers have tried it with bailey, but found it good tor 
nothing, It muſt have been upon ſtrange land. 

They have two ways of cultivating potatoes, by 
ploughing and digging. In the firſt, they ſtir three 
times, and dung the fand well, lay the ſlices in every 
other furrow, one foot aſunder, and plough between 
them once while growing, beſides hand-weeding. They 
plough them up, and get two, three, and four hundred 
buſhels per acre. 94: 4th 

Their other method is to lay the dung on the green 
ſward, the ſlices on that, then they dig trenches, and 
with the earth cover the ſetis, but they reckon plough- 
ing a better way. | 

Good graſs land letts at thirty ſhillings an acre ; uſe 
it moſtly for dairying ; an acre and half they reckon ſuf- 
ficient for a cow, and an acre for four ſheep, Manur- 
ing it is, common. Their breed of cattle is the long 
horned, and they reckon them beſt, Fatten their oxen to 
W z their ſwine to twenty-four, or thirty. 

The product of a cow they reckon at three pounds, 
thirteen ſhillings and ſix-pence, and fix gallons per day 
a common quantity of milk per cow. Do nat keep 
above one hog to ten. The winter food, ſtraw and hay; 
of the latter they eat about two ton. The ſummer joiſt 

is thirty-five ſhillings. In winter they are kept in the 
| houſe. Their calves ſuck about two months. 

T heir flocks riſe from one hundred to one thouſand ; 
the profit they reckon at four ſhillings and three- pence 
a head; that is, lamb three ſhillings, and wool one 
ſhilling and three-pence, ſometimes five ſhillings. They 
keep them, in both winter and ſpring, on the com- 
mons. The average weight of the fleeces, four pounds. 

In their tillage, they reckon that twelve horſes are 
neceſſary for the management of one hundred acres of 
arable land. They uſe ſometimes four, and ſometimes 
two in a plough, and do an acre a day with them. The 
annual expence of keeping a horſe they reckon at ſix 
pounds, ten ſhillings ; the ſummer joiſt two pounds, ' 
two ſhillings, 

The price of ploughing, per acre, is from five ſhil 
lings to fix; and March the time of breaking up for a 
fallow. The hire of a cart and horſe, three ſhillings a 
day. 

Ta the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they reckon 
three hundred and ſixty, or four hundred pounds, neceſ- 
fary for one of eighty pounds a year. 

Land ſells at from thirty-five to forty years purchaſe. 


Price of LAB O U R. 


. acre. They uſe it both for dairying and fattening beaſts ; 
reckon that an acre will ſummer red a cow, or feed five 
; ſheep. Their breed of cattle the long horned, which 
they think much the beſt; their oxen they fatten to about 
forty ſtone. 
he product of a cow they calculate at four pounds 
ten ſhillings, and generally have two firkins of butter 
from each. The medium quantity per week about ſeven 
pounds weight, but ſometimes fourteen per cow. They 
keep but few - ſwine in proportion to their dairies, not 
above two to ten cows. The winter food 'is ſtraw and 
hay ; of the latter about a ton a head. They reckon a 
dairy maid can manage ten cows, Twenty-five or 
thirty ſhillings the ſummer joiſt. In winter they keep 
them all in the houſe, 
They reckon three pounds the profit on ſummer 
fattening a beaſt of fifty tone. Swine fatten from fifty 
ſhillings to four pounds four ſhillings a head. 
Their flocks of ſheep vary greatly ; from forty to 
three thouſand. The profit they reckon five ſhillings 
each; that is, lamb four ſhillings, and wool one ſnil- 
ling. They feed them both winter and ſpring on the 
commons. The average of the fleeces three pounds 
weight. = 
hey reckon ſrx horfes neceſſary for the management 
of one hundred acres of arable land; uſe two or four in 
a plough, as the ſoil is, and do three acres in two days. 
They account the expence of keeping a horſe at fix 
pounds a year. The ſummer joiſt two pounds two ſhil- 


lings. 

They do not begin to fallow till after the barley ſow- 
ing. e -price per acre of ploughing is hve ſhillings, 
and five and fix-pence, and the common depth four 
inches. pA can | 

They know nothing of cutting ſtraw for chaff. The 
hire of a one horſe cart is two ſhillings and fix-pence a 
day. | 
Three hundred pounds they aſſert is a ſum ſuf- 
ficlent for ſtocking a farm of one hundred pounds 
à year. 

Land ſells in general at about thirty years purchaſe, 


In harveſt, 15. 6 d. and beer. 
In bay-time, 1s. 3 d. and ditto; 
4 winter, 104. and ditto. 
Reaping corn, 33. to 5. 
Mowing graſs, $ 5. 325 6 d. 
| | Ditching, 8g. a rood. "4 
Threſhing wheat, 24. to 24 d. 
— batley, 114. 
— oats, 11 4. 9%: 
| Head man's wages, 121, to 141, 
Next ditto, 9 J. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 31. 
Dairy maid, to 60. | 
Other maids, 3 J. to-4 7. 
Women per day, in harveſt, 
In bayntime, g d. and ditto, | 
In winter, 6 d. and ditto. | | 
The'ſoil about Keſwick is both a hazel mould, ſand, 
gravel, and moory; - the firſt but ſhallow, The incloſed 


In harveſt, 1s. and beer. 

In hay time, ditto. | 

In winter, 6 4. and board. 
Reaping wheat, 6 s. 

Mowing grals, 2 5. 

Ditching, 4 d. to 54. per rood. 
Firſt man's wages, 101. to 11 J. 


>—__— — 
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104. and beer. 


Next ditto, 6/. | 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 27. to 21, 105. 
| Dairy maid, 4 J. 145. bd, E - : 
Other ditto, 3/, 33. 
4 


— * „ 


Women 


—— 
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Women per day in harveſt, 1 5. and beer. 


In hay time, ditto. 
In winter, 6 d. and beer. 8 
The ſoil about Shapp is generally a loam upon a lime- 
"ſtone, in ſome places thin, but in others deep;  let:s 
from one ſhilling to twenty an acre ; but the incloſures 
generally twenty. | 
Farms from forty pounds to four hundred a year. 

Their courſe, 
1. Break up, and ſow oats, 
2. 8 
3. Barley, 
8 1 Om) and then down again. 
-- This is execrable. 
They plough but once for barley, ſow two buſhels, 
and gain about twenty. For oats they give three or four 
ploughings, ſow ſeven buſhels and a balf, and gain 
- thirty-five in return. 
©, Good graſs letts at twenty and twenty-five ſhillings 
an acre z it is uſed both for dairying and fattening, but 
- chiefly the latter. An acre they reckon will keep a cow 
through the ſummer, or ſix ſheep. They manure it as 
much as. they can, but that is no great matter. Their 
breed of cattle is the long-horned, and have fattened them 
ſo high as one hundred and thirty ſtone, but very un- 
W e z ſixty to eighty common. | 
The product of a cow they reckon at five pounds, 
and four gallons the common quantity of milk per day. 
As to ſwine, they keep none, upon account of cows. 
A farmer without a dairy has as many as thoſe who keep 
the largeſt, which would ſurprize a Suffolk or an Eſſex 
man. The winter food of the cows is hay, in general, 
but ſome ſtraw. Their calves for the butcher ſuck from 
- one to ten weeks; for rearing, not at all, but are all 

brought up by hand with milk, for twenty weeks. A 
cow, in winter, generally cats an acre and an half of 
hay, and they ak in the houſe. - The ſummer joiſt 

from fourteen ſhillings to forty. 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from five to one thouſand 
_ five hundred. They ſel! no lambs, but rear them for 
- weathers, at from ſeven ſhillings to fourteen. The 
profit, per head, of the flock, about five ſhillings. 
2 them, both winter and ſpring, on the commons. 
The weight of the fleeces three or four pounds, at 

three- pence. 

They uſe two or three horſes in a plough, and do an 
acre a day. The ſummer joiſt of a horſe varies from 
ten ſhillings to fifty. The price of ploughing, from five 
ſhillings to fix an acre. They cut about five inches 


A They know nothing of cutting ſtraw for chaff. 
They reckon five or fix hundred pounds neceflary to 
ſtock a farm of one hundred pounds a year: they are, in 
ral grazing ones. | | 
Land ſells from thirty to thirty-five years purchaſe. 
ere ate many freeholds of from one hundred to three 
hundred pounds a year. 


Price of L A B O U R. 


In harveſt, 8 d. to 10 d. and board. 

In hay time, 1 f. to 1 5. 6 d. and ditto, 

In winter, 64. and ditto. 

Mowing 3 

Head man's wages, 9 /. 

Next ditto, 7/. 105. | 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 50 5. 

Maids, 4 J. to 51. | 
Women per day in harveſt, ö d. and board, 
In hay time, ditto. ' 


CITY and MAR Rr Towns, Oe. 


The city is Carliſle, and the market-towns ate 

Cockermouth, Abbey Holm, Aſtonmore, Bootle, Bramp- 
ton, Egremont, Ireby, Keſwick, Kirk-Oſwald, Lang- 
town, Penrith, Ravenglaſs, Whitebaven, and Wigton. 

1 * entered this county from — —— 1 
opped at Brampton, a town of conſiderable ſize, ſituated 

en Ge river Irthing, two hundred and eighty - ſeven miles 
my | "4 | 
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from London. It is ſeated on the new military road 


| from Newcaſtle to Carliſle. 


made in the reign of his late majeſty king George II. 
The earl of Garlifle, who 
is lord of the manor, keeps a, court-leet every year; arid 
in the town is an hoſpital for ſix, poor men, and as 
many women, built and endowed: By a counteſs of Car- 
lille, with an allowance for a chaplain. This place, ac- 
cording to Camden's opinion, is the Bremetenracum of 
the Romans. FX Tre | ; 

- This town has a weekly market on Tueſdays, and 
two annual fairs, viz. the ſecond Wedneſday after 
Whitſunday, and the laſt Wedneſday in Auguſt. 

Near Brampton, on the top of a hill, is a place called 
the Mote, where there are ſtill the remains of trenches 
to be ſeen, as alſo in another place near the town. 

Not far from Brampton the river Gelt falls into the 
Irthing; and about half a mile above the Gelt bridge, 

on the ſide of the river next to Brampton, is a rock ſti 

called the Old Quarry. From this place the Romans 
are ſuppoſed to have procured almoſt all the ſtone which 
they uſed in that part of the wall that croſſed Cumber- 
land. Here on the face of a rock, about half way up a 
ſteep hill that hangs over the Gelt, is an ancient inſcrip- 
tion, which Mr. Horſley is of opinion ſhould be read as 
follows. Vexillatio Legionis ſecundae Auguſtae ob 
virtutem appellatae fub Agricola optione .. Apro et 
max imo conſulibus ex Officina Mercatii . . . . Mercatius 
filius Firmii. An Optio was a fort of deputy to a cen- 
turion, or other officer who acted for him in his abſence, 
and in this ſtation the Agricola above-mentioned proba- 
bly was. The conſuls above-named refer us to the 
year two hundred and ſeven, being in all probability the 
firſt year after the arrival of the emperor Severus in 
Britain,, when we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, ſome of his 
ſoldiers were here employed in procuring ftone for build- 
ing his wall. | . Fo 23-0 3-47 

About three miles weſt of Brampton, the river Gelt 
having paſſed by Naworth, falls into the Irthing, which 
runs with a violent and rapid ſtream by Naworth-caſtle, 
long the ſeat of the Dacres, barons of Gilliſſan, the firſt 
of whom, named Ranolph of Dacre, obtained a licenſe 
in the reign of Edward III. to. make a caſtle of his 
houſe, It afterwards fell to lord William Howard, the 
third ſon of Thomas, the ſecond duke of Norfolk, and 
is now in poſſeſſion of the preſent earl of Carlifle. This 
caſtle, which is three miles weſt of Brampton, is a large 
ſtructure with a tower at each end; and is fo entire, that 
it ſeems never to have been damaged, or at leaſt is ex- 
tremely well repaired. Here is a library, which was 
formerly well furniſhed with books; and has now man 
valuable manuſcripts relating to heraldry and Engliſh 
hiſtory. In the hall are the pictures of al the kings of 
England from the Saxon times; which were brought 
from Kirk-Oſwald caſtle, when that was - demoliſhed 
about two hundred and fifty years ago. In the garden- 
wall are a great many ftones, collected and placed there 
by ſome of this family, with Roman inſcriptions ; of 
which a few only are legible : on one is the following : 
9 IVI, AVG. Dvo—M. SiLv—Vn. 

On another; 
I. O. M. II. EL. Dac.—-C. P. — Es T — RRE 
Livs FA. L. S. Tris. PET. Vo. Cos. 

And on a third; | 

Cong. I. AL. DAc. Corn;—Arxc, PER. 

There are ſeveral others, which have been brought 

from Williford, à village upon the Pict's wall, where 
Mr. Camden ſaw them. n e 
At the diſtance of three miles north-eaſt of Brampton 
is LANCROFT priory, which conſiſted of canons regular 
of the order of St. Auguſtine, and was founded in the 
ear 1169, by Robert de Vallibus, ſon of Hubert de 
allibus, firſt baron of Gilliland, and juſtice itinerant 
into Cumberland, in the reign of Henry II. He founded 
it, as is ſaid, on account of his or his father's killing 
one Giles Bueth, who had, or pretended to have, 2a 
right to the barony of Gilliland, It was a magnificent 
ſtructure, a appears by its preſent remains; for a great 
part of the walls are al ſtanding. It was valued, at the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, at about ſeventy-ſeven 


pounds, ſeven ſhillings and eleven-pence a year. Now 
| | 8 is 


this priory, where the Pits or Roman wall paſſed the 
river Irthing, by an arched bridge, is a place now called 
Wineford, which ſome would have to be a Roman ſta- 
tion ; but others, who are more to be relied upon, think 
otherwiſe. | 

Whitley-caſtle was a Roman ſtation, and ſeveral 
ſtones with inſcriptions have been found, particularly 
one, by which we learn, that the third cohort of the 
Netvii built a temple here to the emperor Antoninus, 
the ſon of Severus, 

From hence we proceeded to Carliſle, a city very 
commodiouſly and pleaſantly fituated, three hundred and 
one miles from London, near the conflux of three rivers, 
two of which are very conſiderable; the Eden on the 
north, over which there is a bridge; the Peterell on the 
eaſt, and the Cauda, a ſmaller ftream on the weſt. It 
is an epiſcopal ſee, and likewiſe a ſea-port; and, if 
credit may be given to the Britiſh Chronicle, was firſt 
built by Leil, a king of the Britons (at the time when 
Solomon began to build his temple) and ſo called from 
him in that language, Caer-leil. But be that as it may, 
it was a place of note among the Romans, when they 
reſided in this iſland, which is evident, as well from 
many antiquities dug up here, as from the frequent 
mention of it by their writers under the name of Lugu- 
vallum, concerning the etymology of which word there 
have been various opinions, but none ſo probable, as 
that which will have it derived from Lugus, (ſignifying, 
in the Celtic and Britiſh tongues, a tower or fort) and 
Vallum; that is, a fort by the Vallum of Adrian. 

That this city flouriſhed in the time of the Romans is 
evident from many antiquities which have been dug up 
near it, and from the frequent mention of it in Roman 
authors, It is recorded by William of 2 that 
in the reign of king William II. a Roman triclinium, 
or dining-room was diſcovered in this place, built of 
ſtone, and arched over in ſuch a manner that it could 
not be deſtroyed even by fire. On the front of it was 
this inſcription : 

Maxit VicToRIE. 
Or as Camden believes, | 
MarrT1 VicTtoRr. 

A large altar was dug here not long ſince, with this 

inſcription in very fair characters: 

Deo MarTE BELATYCADRO. 
which ſhews it to have been dedicated to Belus, or ſome 
other local deity, worſhipped by the Roman legions that 
were quartered there. That the ſixth legion was quar- 
tered in this place appears from the following inſcription 
in beautiful characters, and ſuppoſed to be cut upon 
ſtone, though that does not appear: 

EG. VI. Vic. P. F. G. P. R. F. 
This is interpreted, Legio Sexta Victrix, Pia, Felix. 
The other letters are not explained. . 

After the departure of the Romans it was deſtroyed by 
the Scots and Pits, and lay buried in its ruins many 
years after the coming of the Saxons, by whom it was 
called Luel, till Egfrid, king of Northumberland, about 
the year 686, rebuilt it, and environed it with a good 
ſtone wall, and having repaired the church, and placed 
in it a college of ſecular prieſts, gave it, with all the 
lands fifteen miles round, to St. Cuthbert, biſhop of 
Lindisfern, and his ſucceſſors. In the ninth century, 
When the whole country was ruined by the repeated in- 
vaſions of the Danes and Norwegians, this city was 
again demoliſhed, and ſo remained about two hundred 
years, till king William Rufus returning from the 
Scotch wars, and being much pleaſed with its ſituation, 
rebuilt the houſes, the walls and the caſtle, placing here 
a colony of Flemings, and afterwards (when he removed 
them into Wales) of ſouthern Engliſhmen. King 
Henry I. conſidering how good a barrier it might be 
againſt the Scots, fortified it ſtill better, and dignified it 
in the year 1133 with an epiſcopal ſee, confirming at the 
ſame time the monaſtery of canons regular of St. Au- 
puſtine, founded juſt before by Walter, one of his chap- 

ains, which continued till the thirty-third of Hen. VIII. 
when it was diſſolved, and the prior and convent con- 
Verted into a dean and chapter, conſiſting of four canons 
and ** This city was taken by the Scots in 
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paid ten marks for their liberties, as they did the like 


221 
the reigns of king Stephen and king John, but recovered 
by the kings Henry II. and III. and being in the reigrl 
of king Edward I]. caſually burnt, was by the munih- 
cence of future. princes reſtored out of its aſhes, and 
much improved in ftrength and beauty ; fo that in the 
late civil wars, it was able to ſtand a ſiege of nine 
months, and was the laſt garriſon that ſurrendered to the 
rebels; whatever the defence it is now capable of mak- 
ng may be, it is ſtill kept as a garriſon in good military 
order, | 

King Edward I. held a parliament here in the thirty- 
fifth year of his reign, and the civil government of the 
city was committed to the citizens by king Henry II. 
with ſeveral privileges which have; by divers ſucceeding 
kings in ſo many charters, been confirmed and aug- 
mented to the corporation, which conſiſts of a- mayor, 
twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs or bailiffs, twenty-four - 
capital citizens or common council-men, and a tecorder. 
When it became a borough is uncertain, but undoubt- 
edly before the fifth of Richard IJ. when its burgeſſes 


ſum in the reign of Henry III. for having a coroner of 
their own. The fiſhery of the Eden, a large common 
of paſture, with an extenſive manor, are veſted in the 


corporation, + 

Garlifle-caftle, if not founded by the Romans, is ver 
probably as ancient as the year 686, when king Egfri 
rebuilt the city: but it is as probable, that it was again 
deſtroyed, with the greateſt part cf the city, by the 
Danes and Norwegians, and laid in ruins for two hun- 
dred years; for king William Rufus is ſaid to have re- 
paired the caſtle, as well as the walls and houſes of this 
city, in his return from the Scotch wars. The annota- 
tor upon Camden ſays, it is certain the caſtle was built 
by king William Rufus, which might indeed properly 
enough be ſaid, conſidering the ruinous ſtate wherein it 
was before, Mr, Camden himſelf infers from the arms, 
that it was built by king Richard III; but it is more 
probable that he did (if any thing) only repair it, as 
might alſo queen Elizabeth, whoſe arms are put up i 
another part. It is now made uſe of as a mantion hens 
for the governor of the caſtle for the time being. The 
city is ſurrounded by a wall one mile in compaſs, on 
which three men may walk a-breaſt, and has three gates, 
namely, the Caldo, or Iriſh gate on the ſouth ; the 
Bother, or Engliſh gate on the weſt, and the Rickard, 
or Scotch gate on the north. The eaſt part of the cit 
is defended by a ftrong citadel, fortified with ſevera 
orillons or roundels, built by Henry VII. It was taken 
by the rebels in 1745, and retaken ſoon after by his 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland. Carliſle is at 
preſent a wealthy and populous place, with well built 
houſes. There are but two pariſh churches in this city 
beſides the cathedral; namely, St. Mary's and St. 
Cuthbert's. The cathedral ſtands almoſt in the middle 
of the city, is encloſed by a wall, and the choir or eaſt 
part of it is a curious piece of workmanſhip. This part 
is one hundred and 4 feet long, and ſeventy- 
one broad, having a noble window forty-eight feet high, 
and thirty broad, adorned with curious pillars of excel - 
lent workmanſhip. The roof is elegantly vaulted with 
wood, and adorned with a variety of arms; namely, 
thoſe of England and France quartered, thoſe of the 
Percies, the Lucies, the Warrens, Mowbrays, and 
others. The weſt end, which is the loweſt, was alſo 
formerly very ſpacious, but great part of it was deſtroyed 
in the civil wars, and the materials carried off by the 
Parliamentarians, The tower is one hundred and 
twenty-three feet high. There belong to this cathedral 
a biſhop, a dean, a chancellor, an archdeacon, four pre- 
bendaries, eight minor canons, four lay clerks, fix 
choriſters, and fix almſmen. The biſhoprick is valued 
in the king's books at five hundred and thirty-one 
pounds, four ſhillings and nine-pence a _ The 
ſituation of St. Mary's church is very ſingular, it being 
in the body of the cathedral. 

Carliſle has given the title of earl to ſeveral noble 
families, as it now does to a younger branch of the 
Howards. Large quantities of fuſtians were formerly 
manufactured here, but this trade is decreaſed. 
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This city ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturdays, which is very conſiderable 
for corn, wool, &c. and three annual fairs, viz. Auguſt 
the twenty-fixth, for horned, cattle and linen, Septem- 
der ninety, for horſes and horned cattle ; and the firſt 
and ſecond Saturdays after October the tenth, for Scotch 
horned cattle, | | 

Linſtock is very near Carliſle, and is a caſtle belong- 
ing to the biſhops of that ſee, which Waldeve, ſon of 
earl Goſpatrick, and lord of Allerdale, gave to the 
church of Carliſle. 

Nor far from hence is Blencow, a manor belonging 
to an ancient family af that name, where there is a very 

grammar ſchool, founded by r. Thomas Bour- 


ank, a native of Blencow, in the reign of queen 


Elizabeth. . 

Roſe-caſtle (fo called from the ſweetneſs of its ſitua- 
tion) the ſeat of the biſhops of Carliſle, was built at dif- 
ferent times by the ſucceflive biſhops of that ſee, par- 
ticularly >trickland, Kite and Bell, whoſe names the 
towers now ſtanding ſtill retain. King Edward l. in the 
twenty-cighth. year of his reign, in his expedition againſt 
the Scots, lodged here, and dated his writs for ſummon- 
ing a parliament to be held at Lincoln. It was fortified 
with ſtrong walls, and a double ditch, which were kept 
in good order, till the civil wars, when it was burat 

wn in 1652: what eſcaped the fire, and was ſtanding 
at the reſtoration, was ſomewhat repaired and made ha- 
bitable by Dr. Stern, then biſhop of this ſee : but its 

ateft benefactors were his two next ſucceſſors, Dr. 
3 and Dr. Smith, who, at no ſmall expence, 
added a chapel and two towers; and this, with the later 
improvements, have rendered it a decent and commodi- 
; Near Roſe-caſtle, is Hutton-hall, anciently in the 
n of a family of that name, but was purchaſed 
by the Fletcher's, who made it as pleaſant a ſeat as moſt 
in the county. | | 
About fix miles to the eaſt of Carliſle is Corby- caſtle 
ich was the reſidence of the ancient family of the 


; «hd and oppoſite thereto, on the river Eden, 


nas, 

The village of Wetherall, five miles eaſt of Carlifle, 
where formerly was a ſmall monaſtery or cell, which, 
at the diſſolution of the religious houſes, was given by 
Henry VIII. to the dean and chapter of Carliſle, It 
8 to the benedictine Monks, and was founded in 
the. reign of William Rufus, by Ranolph de Meſchines, 
earl of Cumberland, He dedicated it to St. Conſtan- 
tine, and. gave it for a cell to the abbey of St. Mary, at 
York. David, king of Scotland, and prince Henry, 
bis ſon, with ſeveral others, were alſo benefactors to 
it. It was valued at the diſſolution, at one hundred 
and ſeventeen pounds, eleven ſhillings and ten-pence a 

„ by Dugdale; but at one hundred and twenty- 
barks pounds, ſive ſhillings and three-pence, by Speed. 
here remains a ſquare ſtructure, which on one fide 
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i 
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ſeems to be entire, and was probably a gate-houſe to the 


priory 3 or, at leaſt, there is a large g-teway that paſſes 
uite 9 it to the river - ſide. Near this place are 
ill to be ſeen a ſort of houſes, dug out of the rock, 


which were probably defigned for a retreat in trouble- 


fome times. They are of very difficult acceſs, and 
conſiſt of two rooms, one within another, of about five 
or ſix yards ſquare each. However, ſome take them to 
be intended for hermits to lodge in, on account of their 
being ſo near the priory, 

About a mile to the north of Carliſle is Stanwick, or 
Stanewegg, which ſignifies a place on a ſtony way, and 
is a town of ſome antiquity ; for Henry I. gave the ap- 
propriation of it to the church of Carliſle, when it was 
made a biſhop's ſee, To the north-weſt of this place 
near the ſea-ſhore, and at the mouth of the river Eden, 
is Rowcliff, where there is a caſtle built, not many 
ages ago, by the lords Dacre, for their own private de- 
Mes. Above this place there are two rivers, the Eſk, 
aud the Leven, which, uniting their ſtreams, fall into 
'Solway Frith. The Eſk riſes in Scotland, but has its 
;courle for ſome miles in England, where it receives the 
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river Kirkſop. Upon the banks of this "river is feated 
Netherby, now a little village conſiſting of a few cots 
tages; but the extraordinary ruins that are near it, 
plainly ſhew that it was formerly a conſiderable place, 
and perhaps a Roman fort. It is judged to have been 
the old Eſica, where the tribune of the firſt cohort of 
the Aſtures kept garriſon againſt the Barbarians ; but 
Horſley is poſitive that it was one of the Caſtra Explo- 
ratorum. H.wever that be, in the walls of the manſion- 
houſe here is the following inſcription, in memory of 
the emperor Adrian, ſet up by the ſecond legion, called 
Auguſta: 
Ir; CAS. Tra. Hapriano Avs. LEO II. Ave, F. 

Several other inſcribed ſtones have been diſcovered 
here fince Mr. Camden's time, and a gold coin of Nero. 
One of the ſtones is inſcribed 

Imp. Comm. Cos. Which may be read; Imperatori 


| Commodo Conſuli. This ſeems to have been eredted 
about the year 155, when Commedus was ſaluted by 


the title of Imperator Britannicus. On another is 

this : : 

Dzo MARTI BeLaTucaprRo Ro. VR. RP. Carr 
Orvesir. M. 7 


By which it appears that Belatucadras was the ſame 


with Mars, who was worthipped in the eaftern parts 
of the world, under the names of Bel, Baal, and 
Belinus. 

Beyond the Eſk, and on Engliſh ground, there is a 


place called Sollom Moſs, remarkable for the ſucceſs of 


the Engliſh, in taking many Scotch noblemen priſoners 
in the year 1842. The Engliſh, commanded by Sir 
Thomas Warton, being poſted upon higher gruund, 
took the advantage, and falling upon the Scotch army 


put them to flight. James V. of Scotland was ſo grieved 


for the loſs of his army, which conſiſted of one thuutand 
five hundred men, that he ſoon after die. 

About two miles to the eaſt of the read that leads 
from Carlifte to Stanwick, is Scaleby, fi] furrounded 
with a moat and in very good order. It was built by 
Richard the Rider, ſurnamed Tiliolff, who firſt poſſeſſed 
the manor of Scaleby, by the grant of king Henry I. 
From him it deſcended along with the ſaid manor, for 
about ten generations, to Kobert Tiliolff, who died in 
the reign of king Henry VI. without iſſue. Then it 
came by marriage of the heireſs to the Pickerings, and 
afterwards from them, by the like means, to the Muſ- 
graves of Hayton in this county, of Whom, atter it had 
ſuffered much in the civil wars, it was purchaſed by 
Richard Gilpin, Eſq; MI. D. grandfather of Richard 
Gilpin, Efq; the preſent” proprietor. | 

Upon a tmall river call& the Leven, near Saltom 
Moſs, is a village named Bew-caſtle, or Bueth-caſtle, 
fo called from one Bueth, a Cumberland man, who is 
ſaid to have built it about the reign of William the Con- 
queror. In the time of Edward II. it was in the pol- 
ſeſſion of Adam de Swinburn; but in Camden's, it was 
in the hands of queen Elizabeth, and was defended by a 
ſmall garriſon. The church is now almoſt in ruins, and 
in the church-yard is a croſs about five yards high, 
waſhed over with a white oily cement to'preferve it from 
the weather. It is a noble monument, and deſerves the 
attention of the curious. The ſhape inclines to a ſquare 
pyramid, being two feet broad at the bottom; and taper- 
ing up toward the top, On the weſt ſide, among other 
things, is the picture of a holy man, in a prieſt's habit, 
with a glory round his head; and the effigies of the 
Virgin Mary with a child in her arms, and both their 
od. are alſo encircled with glories. The north ſide is 
covered with chequer work and charQters, The chequer 
work Mr. Camden ſuppoſes to have been the arms of the 
Vaulxes ; but the characters were ſo effaced te could 
make nothing out of them. Dr. Nicholſon is of opinion, 
that this inſcription ſhould be read RyEEBURN, which 
in the Daniſh language ſignifies a cometery, or burying 
ground; and the chequer work is thought to counte- 
nance this conjecture as being an emblem of the tumuli, 
or burying-places of the ancients, and of much greater 
antiquity than the family of the Vaulxes, whole arms 
Mr. Camden ſuppoſed it to be, On the eaſt fide are re- 


| preſenta- 
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-eſentations of birds, grapes, and other ornaments, with 
an inſcription ſo much broken, that its purport is very 
doubtful. 

At Burg upon the ſands, a little diſtance from 
Carlifle, is the monument of our victorious prince, 
Edward I. who having ſo far ſubcued the Scots as to 
bring away the ſacred ſtone at Scone-Abbey, whereon 
their kings uſed to be crowned, died here in his camp, 
on his march againſt them, like a true ſoldier, guarding 
his frontiers with his laſt breath. On the ſpot in his 
camp where he expired, which has always been diſtin- 

uiſhed by ſome great ftones that were rudel\ heaped 
upon it, there is now erected a iquare pillar, nine yards 
and an half in height, with theſe inſcriptions on three 


. ſides: 
On the Weſt ſide. 
WMemorie æternæ Edwar di J. Regis Angliæ longe cla iſſ mi, 
in belli apparatu c:intra Scotos cccupatus, 2 in caſtris 
obtit 7. Tulii A. D. 1307. | 
To the immortal memory of Edward I. the far moſt 
jlluſtrious king of England; who, being ſurpriſed in his 
v5 gr" rag for war againſt the Scots, died here in the 
Held, July 7, 1307. | 
Low Rok On the South ſide; 
Nobiliſimus Princeps Henricus Howard, Dux Norfeliæ, 
Comes Mareſ hal Angliæ, Comes Arund, G. 40 
Edward I. Kege Angliæ o iundus. 
The moſt noble Prince Henry Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marſhal of England, Earl of Arundel, &c. 
deſcended from Edward I. king of England. 
| On the North fide. 
I bannen Azglionby, T. C. F. 
Beneath. 
The. Langſtone fecit, 1685. 
| Langiown, 1 = paſſed from Carliſle, is ſeated 
on the noithern extremity of the county, on the borders 
of Scotland, near the conflux of the rivers Eſk and 
Kirkſop, three hundred and ſixteen miles from London. 
There is a charity-ſchoo] here for ſixty children, en- 
dowed by Mr. Reginald Grahme; and the late lord 
Preſton had a fine ſeat near the town. Though this is 
a place of no great note, it has a weekly market on 
Thurſdays, and two annual fairs; on the Thurſday 
after Whitſunday, for horſes and linen yarn; the 
Thurſday after Martinmas, and the Thurſday after-No- 
wo twenty-two, for horſes, horned cattle and linen 
cloth. | - 

From, Langtown we proceeded to Mos ops ſituated 
in a foreſt called Allerdale, two hundred and eighty- 
eight miles from London. It is a place remarkable only 
for a market on Tueſdays, and an annual fair on the 
twenty- fifth of March, for merchandize and toys. 

About a mile ſouth of Wigton are the ruins of an 
ancient city, to which the inhabitants have given the 
name of Oia Carliſle. Both Camden and Dr. Stukely 
conjectured, that the Romans had here their 1 
called by Antoninus, Caſtra Exploratorum; but Horſley, 
with greater probability, ſuppoſes it to be Olenacum, 
and obſerves, that the ruins of the old Roman town and 
ſtation here are very grand and conſpicuous; it ſtands 
upon a military way very large and viſible, leading di- 
rectly to Carliſle and the Roman wall. The ramparts 
of the ſtation lie two of them directly caſt and weſt, and 
the others north and ſouth, There ſeems to have been 
a double agger quite round it. The river Wiza runs on 
the ſouth and weſt ſides of the ſtation about half a mile 
from it, and the deſcent to the river is ſteep; yet the 
out-buildings have been on all ſides here as well as at 
Old Penrith, From this ſtation there is a very large 
proſpect, eſpecially weſtward towards the ſea, It appears 
y inſcriptions, that a body of horſe, called Ala Auguſta, 
was long quartered here; and according to the Notitia 
Olenacum, was garriſoned by the Ala Brees now 
Mr. Horſley conjectures, that the Ala Auguſta, in the 
year 242 under the emperor Gordian, aſſumed the name 
Gordiana; and that about forty years afterwards the 
ſame Ala took the name Herculea, from the emperor 
Maximianus Herculius; if then this conjecture be ad- 
mitted, it proves, paſt all manner of doubt, that the 
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place now called Old Carliſle is the Olenacum of the 
Notitia. From a ſurvey made of this ſpot in the year 
| 1755, by the late Mr. G. Smith, i: appears, that the 
| aggers, prætorium, ditches and roads belonging to this 
| ſtation, are ſtil] to be traced by their remains on the un- 
cultivated common; and Mr, Smith thought, that the 
Alæ Auxiliariae appeared, by many ſcattered remains, 
to have encamped a conſiderable way to the eaſtward, 
The fame gentleman obſerves, that though Mr. Camden 
calls it a famous city, it is moſt probable he never ſaw- 
it, there being no remains of building beſides the fort 
the wall of which is {till to be (cen, and ſome wretche 

huts, which ſeem to have been cobbled up by private 
| ſoldiers, merely to ſhelter them from the weather; for 
the remains of them are of very bad ſtone, though there 
is a good . quariy at a little diſtance, to which reſort 
would certainly have been had, if any regular edifices 
had been raiſed for more durable purpoles. 

| To illuſtrate what has been ſaid, it will be neceſſary 
to give ſome account of the ſeveral pieces of antiquity, 
which have been at various times found at this ſtation, 
| The firſt of theſe was mentioned by Camden, wha 
copied the inſcription, which is to be read as follows ; 

| Jovi Optimo Maximo, 

Pro ſalute Imperatoris Marci Antonii Gordiani-pii felieis 
invicti Auguſti et Sabiniæ Furiz tranquillæ conjugis 
ejus totaque domu divina corum Ala Auguſta Gordiana 
ob virtutem appellata poſuit cui præeſt Aemilius Criſpi- 
nus præfectus equitum natus in provincia Africa de 
Tuſdro ſub cura Nonnii Philippi legati Auguſtalis pro- 
prætoris Attico et pretextato Conſulibus. 

This is a votive altar, erected by the Ala Auguſta 
ahove- mentioned in the year 242, He obſerves, that 
the face of the altar u as ſo much defaced, that little 
could be perceived in the original, but the ſhape and 
ſize of the letters, which laſt are rude and uneven, and 
the A without a tranſverſe. It was found at Old 
Carliſle, 

The next inſcription was alſo on a votive altar found 
here, and erected by the fame Ala, The inſcription on 
it, ſays Horſley, ſhould be thus read: Jovi optima 
maximo Ala Auguſta ob virtutem appeilata cui ptæeſt 
Tiberius Claudius Tiberii Filius. . Juſtinus 
præfectus Fuſciano er Silano iterum Conſulibus. 
Phe chaſm in the above inſcription is by Dr. Gale 
filled up with the word ingenuus, which may probably bg 
the true reading. | 
This altar was found by Mr, Horſley in the gardens 
wall at Drumbugh-caſtle, to which place it was carried 
from Old Carliſle. Mr. Camden's reading of this ins 
ſcription is different, but with Dr. Gale we prefer that 
above inſerted. - | : 

The third inſcription is alſo on a votive altar, in the 

end wall of a ſtable at the ſame caſtle. Camden aſſerts, 
it was dug up at Old Carlifle, being in his time at 
Ilkirk, whence it was removed to Drumbugh-caſtle, 
The inſcription on it: 
Jovi OrrIuo Maximo. ALA AUGUSTA 0B VIRTU- 
TEM APPELLATA, CUI PRAEST PuUBLIUs AELivs 
PuUBLit F:iLIUS SERGIA MAGNUS DE MuURSA EX 
PANONII INFERIORE PRAFECTUS APRONIANO ET 
BRaDUA CONSULIBUS, | 

Jovi optimo maximo Ala Auguſta ob virtutem appel- 
lata cui præeſt publius Aclius publii filius Sergia [zribu] 
magnus de Murſa ex Pannonia inferiore præfectus 
Aproniano et Bradua Conſulibus. | 

Thus we find this altar was erected by the fame Ala, 
under the reign of Commodus in the year 191. There 
is nothing ſtriking in the form of the altar, but in the 
inſcription, the abbreviations or ligatures and complica- 
tions of letters are remarkably numerous. 

A third altar is inſcribed to the local deity Belatuca- 
drus, thus ; 

BELATVCADRO Jviivs Civitis OpTio Vorvu 
SoLviT; LiBExs MERTTo. 

Here is alſo a fourth altar, very fair, which is thus 
inſcribed : | 
Dis DeaBvsqQve PvBLius PosTavmivs ACILIANUS 


| PRAFECTUsS CoHoRt:is PRIME DELMATARVM. 
Beſide? 


224 


_ Beſides the altars, there is a ſtone curiouſly engraved, 
upon which are two winged Genii ſupporting a garland, 
and inſcribed ; is | 
= © Vicrorrz Hv DD wn 
which is thus read; Vitoriz Aguſtorum dominorum 
noſtro tum 
In the highway at Wigton are ſeveral altars which are 
ſaĩd to have been brought from Elnborough and Old 
Carliſle. On the ſides of them are repreſentions of ſacri- 
fical veſſels, as a pitcher, # melter, a mallet, and a 

atter, but the deſcriptions are fo defaced as not te be 
ible; ' | | 

Not far from hence was dug up a pillar of rough 
ſtone, vhich bore this inſcription: 3 
Imp Cars M. IVL. Pritieeo Pro Fg DTI Ave Er 
M. IVL. PRLIrro Nomtissimo Cs. TI P. Cos 
which ſhould be read as follow. t 
_ Imperatori Caeſati Marco Julio Philippo pio felici 
Auguſto et Marco Julio Philippo nobiliſſime Caeſari 
tribunitia- poteſtate Conſuli. Mr. Horſley takes this 
pillar to have been one of the millitary ſtones, erected 
at every mile's end upon the military ways, and to have 
been ſet up in the year 247, when Philip the father was 
conſul the ſecond time, and his ſon the firſt. The ſecond 
ſtroke of the word IV in the ſeventh line, he imagines, 
however it may have happened, to be plainly ſuperfluous, 
though it is clear and diſtin upon the ſtone. The al- 
tars, which were in Camden's time ſet up in the highway 
at Wigton, were all brought from Ola Carliſle, but 
even then their inſcriptions were effaced. | | 

Mr. Horſley found at Drumbugh · caſtle ſeveral other 
altars without inſcriptions which belonged to this ſta- 
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The number of years Mablinius ſerved is not -menti- 


oned ; Mr. Horſley therefore ſuppoſes, that in the ori- 
ginal it was defaced. - There is little remarkable in the 
inſcription, only Cquis for eques, and Ale and Auguſte 
with a ſingle e, but this, laſt is freqnent. 

We mutt now mention ſome more recently diſcovered 
antiquities, noticed neither by Camden nor Horſley. In 
the ſummer. of the year 1735, as ſome workmen were 
digging for the foundation of a ring wall, near the com- 
mon at old Carliſle, and about 200 yards eaſt of the 
ruins of the ſtati-n, they found the remains of two Ro- 
man altars, and a ſtone trough. 

The inſcription on this altar, which is unfortunately 
much defaced, ſhould probably be thus read. Jovi op- 
timo maximo pro ſalute Lucii Septimii Severi et Marci 
Aurelii Antonini. There is ſomething remarkable in 
the form of the letters of this inſcription, particularly the 
A has no tranſverſe ſtroke, and the A in ſalute, differs 
from thoſe in Aurelii and Antonini.  'T'he workmanſhip 
of this altar is far from being contemptible, though at 
preſent much mutilated. _ * 145 
The other altar, as far as perfect, is legible enough. 
The reading of the inſcription is probably, Cui praceſt 
AElius Septimianus Ruſticus praefectus Taterno et Bra- 
dua Conſulibus. If this altar was erected by the Ala 
Auguſta, it had a different commander from what it had, 
when the altar we have already above- noticed was erect- 
ed in the conſulate of Apronianus and Eradua, though 
it is anterior to it in date only fix years, it being erected 
in the year 185, when Triarius Maturnus, and Meti- 
lius Bradua. were conſuls, The letters on theſe altars 
are about three inches long, and the remains of them are 
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tion, and imagines, that fome of the following inſerip- | about two feet bigh, and fifteen inches thick, » 
tions, recorded by Camden, might have been on them. The trough, mentioned above to have been found 
CCC with the altars, is twenty-two inches Jong, fourteen 
wide, and ſix deep, the rim being about four inches and 
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| A th Avis In the ſummer of the following year, namely 1756, 

1 e Dao E another altar was dug up within a few yards of the ſame 

4 ry! X Vero Pogurr ſpot. - This is much more perfect. , . 
4425, 6B, oC. | The inſcription on this altar ſhould, we think, be read 


-.-Mr. Horſley reads this, Deo fancto Belatucadro Aure- 
Diatavo aram ex Voto poſuit Libentiſſime. This in- 


ſcription was, in Camden's time, at Wordal, the ſeat of 


Mr. Dykes; but the altar might have been removed to 
Drumbugh. Horſley thinks ara, in the fifth line, muſt 
be for aram, and that mm, in the laſt line, can be read 
no otherwiſe than above, and he rather choſe to read 
LL; libentiflime, than libens lubens, becauſe, though 
theſe two words frequently occur apart at large in in- 
ſcriptions, they never appear — 70101 

The next inſcription is — recorded in Camden. 
W EO HE 2 4 I . 
* S 
ee e ee ene 
SH + Ervracio PRO 

Sz Ex*Svurs. Vs. 

71 * £4 | f ü LL. M. I * 6 * [| 
Deo Ceaiio Aurelius. . Ecruracio pro ſe et ſuis 
votum ſolvit Libentiſſime Merito: The above is Mr, 
Horſley's reading of his inſcription; but with Mr, 
Ward, of Greſham college, we think it ſhould be-read; 
Deo Oceano Aurelius 3 et Mortia (or Marſia) 
Eruracio, &c. and that it was erected by Martius and 
— to Oceanus, for their ſafe; pa hither by 


We muſt take ſome notice of another inſeription in- 
ſerted in Camden, and found at this ſtation, and the more 
particularly as the Ala Auguſta is mentioned in it. The 


* 


as follows; Jovi optimo max imo pro ſalute imperatoris 
Lucii, Septimii Severi Auguſti Nobiliſimi equites Alae 
Auguſtae curante Egnatio veretundo praefecto polue- 
runt. Egnatius ie a. name which frequent occurs in 
Gruter, the perfect's name was therefore probably Eyna- 
tius Verecundus. There is nothing more remarkable in 
this altar, except its being erected by the Equites Alae 
Auguſtae, by which it ſhould ſeem, that this Ala con- 
liſted both of horſe and foot. Another altar has been 
found-at this ſtation, erected by one Mablinius Secun- 
dus, who was exques Alae Auguſtae. The altar, we 
ate now treating of, is certainly poſterior, in point of 
time, to thoſe above-mentioned to have been erected in 
the two conſulates of Metilius Bradua, when Commodus 
was emperor, as it gives the title of Imperator to Severus, 
yet as the. alone is mentioned, without being aſſociated 
with Albinus, or either of his own fon, we may teaſon- 
ably fix the date of it in the year 196, after Albinus was 
ſlain in Gaul, or in the following year 1973 for in the 
year 198, Antoninus Caracalla was aſſociated with his 
father in the empire, and, had the inſcription been of 
fo late a date, would probably have been me tioned 
with him. For the ſame reaſon the altar, of which a 
fragment was lately found at this ſtation, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, and where we meet with the names of 
both. Severus and Antoninus, was probably erected ſ.on 
after thoſe emperors viſited Britain, though, in the pre · 
ſent mutilated ſtate of the inſeription, the exact year 
cannot be aſcertained; perhaps it might be about 208. 


inſeription is as follows. . | | n 
| i: DM II. Not far from Wigton is Elnboroug, or Elenborough, 

- 2 (43. ASE 2 AR . "| that is, a borough upon the Eln, now a ſmall village, 
7 - nivs Sec ſituated neat te mouth of the Eln. It was anciently 
„„ + Vp 2214 0: 4called Volantium and was a Roman garriſon, the ſtation 
4% 4 „ 24 Dos * | | of the firſt cohort of the Dalmations;”' There was allo a 
ah ita + 1 dunrAve Aton nearithis place; then called Olenacum, where the 
1 STE STrp © + i firſt Herculean wing was garriſoned, in the reign © 
3 Mr. Horfly reads, Diis Manibus Ma- Theodoſius the younger; and ſome have thought this 
the town that was afterwards called Elnborough. At 
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biluus-ſecundus eques alae Auguſtae Stipendiorum. 
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Elnborough however have been found many altars, fta- 
tues, inſcribed ſtones, and other remains of Roman an- 
tiquity. One of the altars is thus inſcribed. | 
Genio Loci FoRrUN E Repvc - ROM 
ILEON A ET FATR Bono G. Corntilivs PERE- 
GRINVS TRIE CoHorT Ex PRovincia MAVR. Cxs 
Domos ET Eps Dc oB - - - - This inſcription 
is imperfect at the bottom, and is by Mr. Camden re- 
ſtored thus; DECVRION UU OrDpinem REsTivir. On 
the back ſide of this altar, and upon the upper edge, 
are the words VoLlAN TI Vivas; from which Mr 
Camden conjectures, that the altar was votive for the 
life of G. Cornelius Peregrinus, who lived at Volan- 
tium and was erected by the inhabitants as an acknow- 
ledgment of his kindneſs and protection. Under this 
laſt inſcription are the figures of ſeveral inſtruments uſed 
in ſacrifices, as an ax and a chopping knife, On the 


left fide are a mallet and a jug; and on the right, a 


goblet, a diſh, and a pear. 

Abbey Holm, Holm, or Holm Cultrum, is a ſmall 
town, 7 on a branch of Solway Frith, about five 
miles weſt of Wigton. It was formerly a place of note, 
on account of a conſiderable abbey, and ſaid by Dug- 
dale, to have been founded by Henry II. but Speed 
and others ſay, it was founded by Henry, earl of Car- 
liſle and Huntingdon, ſon to David, king of Scotland, 
in the year 1150; which laſt opinion ſeems moſt pro- 
bable, becauſe the laſt-mentioned. Henry endowed” it 
with the lands of Holm-Cultrum. This abbey, which 
was of the Ciſtertian order, was dedicated to the Bleſſed 
Virgin. King Henry III. king Richard I. and king 
John, with divers nobles and gentlemen, were bene- 
factors to it. John Gournon, and Margaret his wife, 
founded and endowed a chantry in this abbey church, 
for four chaplains, Monks of this houſe, and two ſecu- 
lar chaplains. The church is now parochial, The im- 
propriator is the univerſity of Oxford, by the grant of 

ueen Mary. Its annual value, at the diſſolution, was 
2 hundred and twenty-ſeven pounds, nineteen ſhil- 
lings and three-pence, according to Dugdale ; or five 
hundred and thirty-five pounds, three - ſhillings and 
ſeven-pence, according to Speed. Abbey Holm has a 
ſmall market ori Saturdays, and one annual fair on 
October 29, for horſes and horned cattle, 

Vulſtey, or Wulſtey-caftle, is fituated about five 
miles to the weſt of Abbey Holm, on the ſea-coaſt, and 
is ſaid to have been built by the abbots of Holm-Cul- 
trum, for ſecuring their books and charters againſt the 
incurſions of the Scots. Camden tells us, that in his 
time, certain books of magic, ſaid te have been written 
by Michael Scot, a Monk of this houſe, about the year 


1290, and were preſerved in this caſtle. This Michael |. 


was ſaid to be a great mathematician, and in thoſe days 
of ignorance, it was uſual to attribute every thing to 
magic, that was not generally underſtood. 


low the monaſtery, the bay on which the town 
ſtands, receives the little river Wayer, encreaſed by the 
Wiza, at the head of which appear the ruins of an an- 
cient ſtation, or perhaps Roman town; but no certain 
information can be had what place it was. Calder-abbey 
was an abbey of Ciſtertians, founded in 1134, by Ra- 
nulph de Meſchines, eleventh earl of Cheſter, and was 
endowed by him, and ſeveral other benefactors, with 
divers lands and poſſeſſions, all which were confirmed to 
the Abbot and Monks, by king Henry IT. The annual 
value, at the diſſolution, was fifty pounds, nine ſhillings 
and three-pence according to Dugdale; and ſixty- four 
N three ſhillings and nine pence according to 
peed. 

Bowneſs or Boulneſs is ſeated on Solway Frith, and 
was anciently a Roman ſtation, but is now only a ſmall 
village, in which the traces of old ſtreets, and pieces of 
walls, plainly appear; Roman coins and inſcriptions 
have been found; and ſome years ago a ſmall brazen 
gure was dug up, which was thought to repreſent 
either a Mercury or a Victory. This ſmall village was 
anciently the principal town of a large manor, contain- 
ing ſeveral hamlets, and the mother church is ſtill here. 
It hay been obſerved, that the wall of Severus, com- 
monly  * the Picts wall, begins at this place, and 


* 
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its foundations plainly appear in the ſea at low water 3 
for a good part of the ſhore ſeems to have been waſhed 
away; the roots of trees being viſible when the tide is 
out, Here is the ſeat of Thomas Lawſon, Eſq; who 
has greatly improved the village, by paving the ſtreets, 
and by new buildings. In that gentleman's ground 
ſeveral curious ſtones have been dug up. 

Near this place the famous fortification, 
called the Picts wall, joins the Solway Frith. We have 
already given an account of this wall, and deſcribed 
— part of it in our Survey of Northumberland, and 

all now proceed to that part of it which is ſituated in 
Cumberland. | 

The wall generally runs along the ridge of the highet 
grounds, the deſcent being towards the enemy on the 
north; and to preſerve this advantage, it is frequently 
carried out and brought back in an angle. Adrian's 
wall, on the contrary, is continued nearly in a ftrait 
line, from ſtation to ſtation; and the paved —_— 
way, where the wall croſſes along the edge of a preci- 
pice, or runs into angles, .is extended in ſuch a manner 
as to preſerve the level as nearly as poſſible. It dees 


not appear that there were any gates in this wall, or 


paſſage though it, except juſt in the ſtations, and where 
it a croſſed by the great military ways from ſouth to 
north. | 

The original dimenſions of the walls, ditches, banks, 
and military ways, cannot now be certainly ktiown, 
but Adrian's wall is thought to have been about eight 
feet broad, and twelve high, and the breadth of the 


| military way near ſeventeen feet. Severus's ditch is every 


where wider and deeper than Adrian's, and the diſtance 
between the two walls, is ſometimes ſcarcely a chain, 
and ſometimes more than fifty. - | 

Severus's wall is of free- ſtone, and where the founda- 
tion was not good, it is built on piles of oak, and the 
interſtices between the two faces of this wall is filled 
with broad thin ſtones, placed not perpendicularly, but 
obliquely on their edges; the running niottar was then 


poured upon them, which, by its great ſtrength, bound 


the whole together, and made it firm as a rock. But 
though theſe materials are ſufficiently known, / it is not 


fo eaſy to gueſs where they were procured, for many 


parts of the wall are at a great diſtance from any 


of free-ſtone; and though ſtone of another kind was 


within reach, it does not appear to have been any 

where uſed. It is difficult to conceive how the Romans 

could carry on ſuch a work in the face of an enemy, 

except it be ſuppoſed, that it was not then the bounds 

of their conqueſt, but that — poſſeſſed a conſiderable 
of the country farther north. 

With reſpect to the preſent ftate of theſe walls it will 
be ſufficient to ſay, that in ſome places that of Adrian 
cannot be traced, without difficulty, though in others 
it continues firm, and its height and breadth are con- 
ſiderable. In ſome parts of the wall of Severus, the 
original regular courſes .are remaining; in ſome the 


ſtones remain upon the ſpot, though not in a _ 
ift 


diſpoſition; in others the rubbiſh is high and viſible, 
though covered with earth and graſs, but frequently the 
veſtiges are extremely faint and obſcure, We are 
obliged for theſe obſervations to the Vallum Romanum 
of John Warburton, Eſq; who publiſhed a ſurvey and 
plan of the ancient Roman wall and military way, and 
after the late rebellion was employed, among others, to 
ſuperintend the work of making that way paſlable for 
troops and artillery. 

From Stanwick, a little village north-weſt of Carliſle, 
where the wall croſſes the Eden, its remains are eaſily 
traced, to its extremity at Bulneſs weſtward, on the 
Solway Frith. From the ſame place it is traced alſo 
eaſtward, for eight miles ; but in almoſt every part of 
this ſpace, the wall has been removed, and only the 
foundation can be diſcovered, with the trench before it 
on the north, and ſome of the little mile caſtles on the 
ſouth. Eight miles caſt of Stanwick, it runs up a hill 
of conſiderable height, which is directly north of Na- 
worth-caſtle, and proceeds through incloſed grounds 
for two miles, where the middle-part of it, between the 
two ſaces, is ſtill viſible all the way; from hence it runs 
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through a large waſte, to its eroſſing the river Irthing, 
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here it enters, N land, and in out ſurvey of 
that county we have already traced it from the above 
riuer to Newcaſtle upon Tyne. a 
We continued our journey ſouth-weſtward, and ar- 
rived next at Ireby or Jerby, a ſmall market town in the 
ariſh of Torpenho, two hundred and ninety miles from 
ndon. Camden, from the affinity of names, con- 
cluded that it was the Roman Arbea ; but Mr. Horſley, 
with greater probability, fixes this tation at Moreſby. 
Ireby, is ſituated in a valley near the ſource of the river 
Eln, and is now divided into two manors, called Upper 
and Lower Ireby, or Market Ireby ; the firſt is the moſt 
antient, but the laſt moſt conſiderable, having a weekly 
market on 1 — wy — viz. Fe- 
the twenty-fourth, e twenty- 

f r horſes — horned cattle. | 0 
From Ireby we proceeded to Cockermouth ſituated in 
J valley between the two rivets Derwent and Cocker, 
two hundred and eighty- eight miles from London. On 
each fide of the town is a hill. On the weft hill ſtands 
the caſtle, now moſtly in ruins 3 the walls which are 
fill ſtanding, are about ſix hundred yards in compaſs; 
and on the gates are the arms of the Maltons, Hum- 
franvilles, Lucies, and Percies. On the other hill 
ſtands the church, which was anciently a chapel of eaſe 
to Bridgeham, a village about a mile diſtant; it is now 
ochial, and has two chapels uf its-own. It was firſt 
built by the Lucies, in the reigu of Edward III. about 
the middle of the fourteenth century; and all but the 
tower was entirely rebuilt. from the ground, by a na- 
tional contribution raiſed by @ brief in the year 1711. 
The tower is an ordinary ſtructure, ſupported with 
buttreſſes being coped at the top with battlements, and 


The town is divided by the: river Cocker into two 

» Which are connected by means of two good ſtone 
pune It conſiſts principally of two ſtreets, the houſes 
of Which are for the moſt; part built of ſtone, and ſlated 
an. the top. In one ſtreet is, the Moot hall, and corn 
market: houſe; in the former of which the town buſi- 
neſs is tranſacted; andi in the other is the beaſt 


Cockermouth, bt not incorporated, is a borough, 
and governed by a bailiſf. chaſen 1 jury of 
ſexteen burghers at the court of the lord of t manor. 

Here is à good trade, particularly: for ooarſe> wollen 

and the harbour is capable of receiving ſhips of 
conſiderable hurthen; 1 1. 3a Sbaonuut 2d Ito 3 

- Cockeamouth, ſends two repreſentatives to pazliament, 
which are choſen by the: inhabitants at large, and re- 
turned by the bailiff. It has: only enjoyed this priv i- 
lege ſince the year 1640, as it never made but one re- 
turn before, which was in the third of Edward I. 
ſoſthat their right lay long dormant. Here is a weekly 
market beld: on Mandays;. which is the beſt in the 
county. for corn, if we except Penrith; and via, two 
annual fairs, on the firſt Monday 
cattle, and October ten, for horſes and horned cattle. 

On the fide of the tiver Derwent, oppoſite to Cocker - 
month caſtle, at the diſtance of about two miles, are the 
rina of an old caſtle, called Stap caftle; ſuppoſed by 
| to haye been built by the Romans. At this 
plate, amongſt other monuments of: antiquity, was 
faund a large open veſſel of [greeniſh ſtone, curiouſly 
engraved; with. lite: images, ſuppoſed to re St. 
John the Baptiſt, and our Saviour baptiaed by him in 
theirivet, Jordan, the: deſcent- of the: boly-Ghoſt in the 

pe of a dove being very plain. It was in all proba- 

Jity originally deſigned for a font, and to this uſe it is 
now — in Btide Kirk church in this neighbour- 
hesd. There are, beſide the figures above noticed, ſome 
characbers in this fonts: which long puzzled the learned 
toiinterpretio Phis difficulty has, 
meaſure, been removed in a letter written by the learned 
biſkep: Nicholſon, to Sir William Dugdale. He ſup- 
poſes the veſſel to have been originally deſigned for the 
uſe to Which it is nom applied : that it is Daniſh; and 


| Moreſby 


-| thoſs:places where there-was a conveniency for landing, 


in May for horned | 


wever, in à great | 
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characters, Runic and Saxon, as may naturally be ex- 
pected upon the borders, ſhould be read thus; 6 
Er Ekard han men egrocten, and to dis men red wer 
Taner men brogten. i. e. . 

- . Here Ekard was converted; and to this man's example 
were the Danes brought. | 

Leaving Cockermouth we proceeded next to White- 
haven, fo called from a great rock of hard white ſtone, 
ſtanding to the weſt of it, by the fide of the harbour. 
It is a populous and rich town, two hundred and eighty- 
nine miles from London, and has been greatly improved 
and adorned by the Lowther family. It furniſhes Ire- 
land, and part of Scotland, with falt and coals, there 

ing a prodigious coal-mine near it, which runs a con- 
ſiderable way under the ſea, and except Newcaftle, is 
the principal ſea- port for the latter commodity, two 
hundred fail of ſhips; in time of war, or after contrary 
winds, having gone: off at once for Dublin. The har- 
bour and the road to it have been, of late years, much 
improved by ſeveral acts of parliament, and the inhabi- 
tants, ſome. years ſince, built a new chutch at their own 
expence. As no navigable river falls into the f-a in this 
place, the ſhips take in their coals in the road; but in 
ſpring tides run into the Haven with the flood, or ſtand 
away to St, Bees, where there is good anchorage and 
lafe riding. Here is a cuſtom-houſe, and ſeveral officers 
to receive the cuſtoms. OY: 4 188 
This town has a v market on Thurſdays; and 
= annual fair, held Auguſt the firſt for merchandize 

toys. 4. i 

In the neighbourhood of Whitehaven, is the ſeat of 
Sir James Lowther, Bart. called Lowther-hall. The 
houſe is not ſo ſtriking as the plantations, which are 
deſigned with much . and of very great extent. 
Near the road is the town of Lowther, where Sir James 
is building a town to conſiſt of three hundred houſes, 
for the uſt of ſuch of his domeſtieks, and other people, 
as are ' married; And it is highly worthy: of remark, 
that he not only encourages all to marry, but keeps them 
in his-ſervice; after they have families. Every couple 
finds a reſidence here, and an annual allowance of coals. 
This is undoubtedly a moſt incomparable method of ad- 
vancing population, and highly worthy of imitation. 
Above forty houſes are already etected. 45 pes 

'Two allla meets of Whitehaven, is the village of 
ſeated on the” ſea-coaft, where is a harbour 
for {lips The ſhores hereabouts were all fortified by 
the Romans, as appears by the rains';” but moſtly in 


Some are of opinſon that this was a Roman fort; but 
this is uncertaing however, ſeveral remains of Roman 
antiquities, and ſtones with inſcriptions have been found 
here.” An altar was dug up not many years ſince, with 
alittle horned image of Sylvanus, to whom' it was dedi- 
ated, Not far from hence is Hay-caſtle, a piece of 
antiquity, which the inhabitants-affirm formerly belong- 
ed to che noble family of the Moreſbys. 
From hence” we proceeded- to Egremont; ſituated on 
the banks of the little river Broad-water, over which it 
has two bridges, two hundred and'ninety-ſeven miles 
from London. Before the time of king Edward I. it 
was a borough, and ſent repreſentatives to parliament, + 
which privileges are now loſt; The church here is a 
handſome edihee, and there was formerly a ſtrong caſtle 
to defend the town. There are at preſent but ſmall re- 
mains of this fortreſs, except a tower, which is almoſt 
entire, and thought to have been the gateway, and ſome 
ruins of walls diſperſed here and there. Egremont- 
caſtle was built ſoon after the conqueſt, by William de 
Meſchines, brether- of Ranulph, the firſt earl of Cum- 
berland; who gave him the barony of Copeland, in 
pk he was confirmed by king Henry I. when that 
arony was changed to the barony of Egremont. 
There is # weekly market held in this town on Sa- 
turdays, and an annual fair on September the nineteenth, 
for horſes and black cattle. 
About three miles to the ſouth of Egremont, is a 
mount or hill, on which are the ruins of a fort or caſtle, 
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the-inſcription, which is compoſed of a mixture of 
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end, and there is another at the weſt end, oppoſite 
thereto. Near this is a little round hill, now called 
Cony-garth, about twelye yards high, and ſix broad at 
the top, which was made uſe of as a watch tower; and 
from it is a fine proſpect over all the adjacent country 
and ſea ; the fort is called, by the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants, Camaryon-caſtle, and is ſuppoſed to be a work of 
the ancient Britons. 

About three miles weſt of Egremont is a promontary 
called St. Bees, ſo named from IN Begagh, or St, Bega, 
a nun from Ireland, who is ſaid to have founded a ſmall 


monaſtery here about the year 650 ; and a church being 


built to her memory, houſes were afterwards erected 
near it, and it became in time a town of ſome note. 
The nunnery, built by St, Bega, was probably deſtroy- 

. ed before the conqueſt ; but there was afterwards a bene- 
dictine priory founded and endowed here by William de 
Meſchines, lord of Copeland, who dedicated it to St. 
Bega, and made it a cell to the abbey of St, Mary, at 
York, which was conſtantly to keep a prior and fix 

monks here. It was endowed partly by himſelf, partly 
by his ſon Ranulph, and by William de Fortibus, earl 
of Albemarle, and other nobles. At the diſſolution it 
was valued at one hundred and forty-three pounds, 
feventeen ſhillings and two-pence, per annum. It is 
now a parochial church, and the impropriator is Sir 
James Lowther, Bart. There is here a good grammar- 
ichosl, founded and endowed by Dr. Edmund Grin- 
dall, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was born here; 
which ſchool has been ſince much improved by others. 
Tne right of prefenting a maſter is in the provoſt and 
fellows of Queen's college, Oxford. 

At Wardale, between Egremont and Ambleſide, a 
conſiderable market town of Weſtmoreland, there was 
an altar dug up with this inſcription : _ 

Deo SAN ETTO BELATVCADRO AVRELIvs DIATOVA 
ARAE X Voro Posvir L. L. M. M 

Another altar dedicated to a local deity, was alſo 
found near this place, with the following inſcription : 
Do Ceano'Avs M RTI. ET MS ERV RA CIO Pro 

| Sx Er Svis: V. S. L. L. M. 

Images of various kinds, equeſtrian ſtatues, eagles, 
lions, ganymedes, and, many other remains of antiquity 
are ſtill dug up, wherever the ground is opened in this 
diſtri. Ar | 

About a'mile and'a half out of the road to Egremont, 

is Moncafter, which was formerly a ſeat belonging to 
the lordſhip of Millum, but now is the eſtate of the 
Pennington's, who have had a manſion-houſe there ever 
ſince the conqueſt. This place is ſaid to have been built 
by the family, to ſhelter the inhabitants againſt the cold 
air of the ſea; for the old town was more expoſed, but 
the ruins of it are ſtill remaining, f 


DESCRIPTION of the IsLE of Man, 


An opportunity offering while we continued at Egre- 
mont, of paffing over to the Iſle of Man, we determined 
to viſit that iffand, ſo long famous in hiſtory, It ſeems 
to baye derived its preſent name from Mona, an appel- 
lation given it by Julius Cæſar. Ptolemy calls it Mo- 
neda, and Pliny Monabia, or the remote Mona, to diſ- 
tinguiſh* it from- Angleſey, alſo known to the Romans 
by the name of Mona. VE Np | | 
But however this be, the iſland was inhabited in the 
times of the Romans by the Britons, who continued to 
enjoy it a conſiderable time ; but when they were after- 
wards diſpoſſeſſed of the greateſt part of their territories 
by the Saxons, Picts and Scots, it became ſubject to the 
latter; and we are informed by Oroſius, that towards 
the end of the fourth century, both Ireland, and the 
Iſle of Man, were inhabited by the Scots, and that the 
preſent inhabitants appear to be the deſcendants of the 
ancient Scots, from their language, which ſtill bears a 
near affinity with the Erſe, and differs but little from 
that ſpoken in the highlands of Scotland, and by the 
Iriſh; The Norwegians, however, during their re- 
peated invaſions of Britain, conquered this iſland, as 
well as moſt of the weſtern iſles of Scotland, over which 
they ſet up a king, who had the title of king of the 
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227 
Iſles, who choſe the Iſle of Man for the place of his 
reſidence; but in conſequence of a treaty between 
Magnus IV. king of — and Alexander III. 
king of Scotland, concluded in the year 1266, the 
Weſtern iſles and Man among the reſt, were ceded to 
the Scots, and in- 1270, Alexander, having driven the 
king of Man out of the iſland, united it, together with 
the reſt of the weſtern iſles, to the crown of Scotland. 
However, Henry IV. king of England, obtained the 
poſſeſſion of the Iſle of Man, and gave it to John lord 
Stanley, in whoſe family it continued till very lately, 
when the laſt lord Stanley, earl of Derby, dying with- 
out iſſue, the duke of Atholl, his ſiſter's ſon, ſucceeded 
him as lord of Man and the iſles, and continued in the 
poſſeſſion of the iſland till it was purchaſed of the duke 
and ducheſs of Atholl by his preſent majeſty, in the 
fifth year of his reign.” And it is now under the govern- 
ment, and enjoys the protection of the laws of England. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


The remains of antiquity in this iſland are very nu- 
merous. The ancient churches round Peel-caſtle, ap- 
pear to have been originally pagan temples, and in one 
of them is till a large ſtone reſembling a tripos. On 
ſeveral of the tonibs in theſe churches are fragments of 
letters, ſtill ſo intelligible, as to put it beyond doubt, 


that they were different inſcriptions, in, the various cha- 


racters of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabian, Saxon, 
Iriſh, and Scots languages; and there is, perhaps, no 
country in which more Runic inſcriptions are to be met 
with than in-this iſland, particularly upon funeral mo- 
numents. Theſe inſcriptions- are generally cut upon 
long, flat rag-ſtones, with croſſes on one or both ſides, 
and are to be read from the bottom upwards. Theſe in- 
ſcriptions are generally upon the edge of the ſtone; and 
upon the ſides are crofles and ſmall figures of men, 
horſes, ſtags, dogs, birds, and other devices. 

In different parts of the iſland, are many ſepulchral 
tumuli or barrows, in ſeveral of which have been found 


up; yet burnt bones, white, and as freſh as when in- 
terred, were found in each of them. 

In the laſt century were dug up in this iſland ſeve 
braſs daggers, and other military inſtruments of the 
| ſame metal, well made; and afterwards was found a 
target, reſembling thoſe ſtill to be ſeen in the highlands 
of Scotland, ſtudded with nails of gold, without an 
alloy, and faſtened with rivets of - the ſame metal, 
A very fine ſilver crucifix was likewiſe, ſome years ago, 
dug up in the iſland, together with ſeveral pieces of an- 
cient gold, filver, and copper coin, 

According to. the Scottiſh writers, the inhabitants' 
were converted to Chriſtianity by the care of Crathlint, 
king of Scotland, who ſent biſhop Amphibalus here, 
about the year 360; but it is the more general opinion, 
that St. Patrick planted Chriſtianity in this iſland, and' 
erected the epiſcopal ſee here in 447. | 


SITUATION and EXTENT, 


The Ide of Man is ſeated about half way between 
England and Ireland, directly weſt of the ſouthern part 


= Cumberland, and the northern part of Lanca- 
ire, 
fifty-fourth degree of north latitude, and between 
the fourth and fifth degree of weſt longitude, It is about 
thirty miles long, and fifteen broad in the wideſt part ; 
but the northern point, as well as two promontories to 
the ſouth, are very narrow. A high ridge of mountains 
runs almoſt the whole length of the ifland and ſupplies 
the inhabitants on either ſide with firing and water, for 
abundance of little rivulets run from thence to the ſea ; 
and-by the ſides of them the inhabitants have, for the 
moſt part, built their houſes, 


Soil, AiR, RivERs, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The ſides of the mountains are alſo ſtored with heath, 


and excellent peat for fuel. The higheſt of theſe moun- 
: tains 


urns, but moſt, of them were broken in digging them 


It is fituated between the fifty-third and 
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but the vallies between them afford good paſture, hay 


ren, but might 8 improved by the uſe of 
marle, of which there is ſu 
the northern pariſnes. A large tract of land, called the 


dirained, it has become one of the richeſt parts of the 


with peat or coal, is uſed to manure barren land. Theſe 


Dr. Gibſon obſerves in his Camden, that, at a place 
called the Spaniſh head, is a rock, out of which are 


trees of twelve or fifteen feet long, and ſtrong enough 


into Douglas bay; theſe, with ſome others, are on the 
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tains called Snafield, riſes about five hundred and eighty 
yards perpendicular, as appears from their being mea- 
ſured by the barometer. The ſummit of this mountain 
affords a fine proſpect of England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland. The ſoil, as in moſt other places, is very 
different; To the ſouth it conſiſts of lime ſtone, and 
is very fertile. The mountains are cold and leſs fruitful, 


and corn. Towards the north the foil is dry and bar- 
ficient plenty in ſeveral of 


Curragh, runs the breadth of the Iſle between Ramſey 
and Ballaugh, which is in the northern part of the 
iſland, and was formerly a bog, but ſince its being 


country; and though the peat is fix, eight, and ten 
Feet deep, yet by huſbandry and burning, they have ob- 
tained a ſurface of mould that will bear the plough. In 
this bog have been found very large trees of oak and fir, 
ſome of them two feet and a half in diameter, and forty 
feet long, which the inhabitants ſuppoſe have lain 
there ever ſince the deluge.” It is obſervable, that the 
oaks and firs do not lie promiſcuouſly ; but where there 
are plenty of the one, there are generally few or none of 
the other. In ſome parts of this tract, there is a re- 
markable layer of peat; that extends for ſome miles to- 
ber, two or three feet in thickneſs, under a layer of 
vel, clay or earth, that is two, three, and even four 
Feet thick. The inhabitants chiefly manure their land 
with lime and ſea-wreck. 
Among the quarries of ſtone here is one of black 
marble, Be for tomb-ſtones, and the floors of chutches ; 
and alſo good rocks of lime-ftone, which, being burnt 


Rones are, in ſome places, full of petrified ſhells of dif- 
ferent kinds, and ſuch as are not now to be found on 
theſe coaſts. Here are many quarries” of flate, fit for 
covering houſes, of which great quantities are exported. 


wrought long ſtones reſembling beams, fit for mantle 


to bear the weight of the higheſt ſtack of chimnies. 
There are mines; of lead, copper and iron, and many 
hundred tuns of lead bave been melted and exported 
from hence; but here are no coals. 

With reſpect to the rivers. of this iſland, they are all 
inconſiderable ftreams ; the principal of theſe are the 

Iby, which riſes near Chriſtchurch, and running a 
ſmall diſtance to the eaſt, turns to the north, and falls 
into Ramſey bay. The White Water runs from north 
to ſouth, and being joined: by an inconſiderable ſtream, 
called the Black Water, paſſes by Douglas, and falls 
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eaſt ſide of the iſland. On the weſt are Clanmey, which, 
after a ſhort courſe, falls into Dauby bay ; and the Neb, 
which runs north-eaſt, and falls into Peel bay. 

© The air is ſharp and cold in winter, particularly in 
ſuch places as are expoſed to the winds, which are very 
boiſterous ; but in all ' ſuch. places as have a natural 
ſhelter, the air is as mild as in Lancaſhire ; the froſts 
being ſhort, and the ſnow ſeldom lying long on the 
ground, eſpecially near the ſea. Hence the orchards 
and —.— produce as fruit, and neceſſaries for 
the kitchen, as any of the neighbouring countries. 
Though the winds are frequent, and ſometimes trouble- 
ſome, they drive away all noxious vapours, ſo that no 
contagious diſtemper has ever been known in the iſland, 
and the inhabitants generally live to a great age. 

The black cattle and horſes are for the moſt part leſs 
than thoſe of England ; but from the late improvements 
in. the cultivation of the land, theſe have been in the 
ſame degree improved, and ſome have been bred here as 
large as in other places. They have, indeed, a ſmall 
hardy breed of horſes in the mountains, that are little 
more than three feet high, and are much coveted by 
gentlemen abroad for their children ; but beſides theſe, 
they breed horſes of a ſize proper either for the plough or 
the ſaddle, In the mountains are a ſmall breed of ſwine, 
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called Purrs, which breed and live continually in the 
mountains, without coming to the houſes, Here are 
alſo a breed of wild ſheep, and both theſe and the hogs 
are atcounted excellent meat. Among the ſheep, they 
have à ſpecies called Loughton, of a buff colour, that 
have a fine wool, which is made into a pretty cloth, 
without being dyed ; but it is ſaid, that there are neither 
foxes, badgers, otters, moles, hedgehogs nor ſnakes, in 
the iſland. There is here, however, an airy of eagles, . 
and at leaſt two or three of faulcons of a very ſpirited 
kind; for which reaſon king Henry IV. in his grant of 
this iſland to Sir John Stanley, firſt king of Man, of that 
family, G him to preſent him and his ſucceſſors, 
upon the day of their coronation, with à caſt of 
faulcons. | | 

In treating of the fowls of this iſland, we ought not 
to omit that very near the ſouth-weſt promontory, called 
the Mull hill; there is a ſmall iſland named the Calf of 
Man, which, at a particular ſeaſon of the year, is re- 
ſorted to by a vaſt number of ſea-fowl, particular! 
puffins, which breed there in the holes of the rabbits ; 
and it is even ſaid, that the rabbits reſign their habita- 
tions to theſe fowl during the time they remain on the 
iſand. About the middle of Auguſt, when the young 
puffins become ſufficiently fledged, and are ready to take 
wing, the inhabitants of this iſland catch them in ſuch 
quantities, that between four and five thouſand of them 
are taken every Years part of which is conſumed by the 
inhabitants, and' part of them pickled and ſent — 
as 18 | | 
The Ifle of Man is well ſupplied with fiſh, particu- 
larly herrings, of which there is ſuch a conſiderable 
fiſhery, that. above twenty-thouſand barrels have been 
frequently exported in one year to France, and'other 
countries. The time of the herring-fiſhery is between 
July and  Allholland-tide, The whole fleet of boats, 
each of which is about two tons. burthen, is under the 


government of the water-bailiff on ſhore, and under an 


officer at ſea, called a vice admiral, who, by the ſignal 
of a flag, directs them when to caſt their nets. There 
were due to the lord of the iſle, ten ſhillings from every 
boat that took above ten meaſe, every meaſe being five 
hundred herrings, and one ſhilling to the water-bailiff. 
In acknowledgment of the great bſeſſing of this fiſhery, 
and that God may be prevailed with to continue it, 


every evening before they go to ſea, the whole fleet at- 


tends divine ſervice on the ſhore, at the ſeveral ports; 
the reſpective incumbents on that occaſion making uſe 
of a form of prayer, leſſons, &c. compoſed for that pur- 
poſe, Beſides this, a petition is inſerted in the Litany, 
and uſed in the public ſervice throughout the year, for 
the bleſſings of the ſea, | 


INHABITANTS. 


The inhabitants are a civilized, orderly people, ge- 
nerally very charitable to the poor, and hoſpitable to 


1 ſtrangers, particularly in the country, where, if a 


ſtranger comes to their houſes, they would think it an 
unpardonable crime, not to give him a ſhare of the beſt 
proviſions and liquors they have in the houſe, . They 
have ever entertained a profound reſpec for their lords, 
eſpecially for thoſe of the houſe of Derby, who have al- 
ways treated them with great regard and tenderneſs. 
Thin oat-cakes is the common bread of the country. 

In their dreſs they imitate the Engliſh ; only the 
poorer ſort among the men, eſpecially in the country, 
wear a kind of ſandals of untanned leather, croſs laced 
from the toe to the inſtep, and gathered about the ancle. 
People of ſome fortune have good ſubſtantial ſtone- 
houſes covered with ſlate z others are thatched ; and that 
the thatch may not be blown off by the boiſterous winds, 
it is ſecured by a kind of net work formed of ſtraw bands. 


Civit and ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT. 


Their lords had, for a long time, waved the title of 
kings, and were only ſtiled Lords of Man and the Iſles, 
though they continued to enjoy moſt of the prerogatives 
of the crown, as giving the final aſcent to all laws; the 

- power 
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power of pardoning offenders, and of changing the ſen- 
tence of death into baniſhment ; of appointing and dif- 
placing the governor and officers; with a right to all 
forfeitures for treaſon, felony, and ſelf- murder. 

The manner in which the lord of Van, at his firſt 
acceſſion, received his inveſtiture, and the homage of 
his people, was as follows, 
in a Chair of ftate, with a canopy over his head, in the 
open air, facing a chapel, where public prayers and a 
ſermon wete made on theſe occaſions. Before him his 
ſword was held with the point upward. His barons, 
namely the biſhop and abbot, with the reſt, according 
to their degrees, ſat by his ſide ; his beneficed men, 
council and deemſters, ſat before him; his gentry and 
yeomanty, and the twenty-four keys in their order, 
while the commons ſtood without the circle, with three 
clerks in their ſurplices. The lords appointed a gover- 
nor, lieutenant or captain, who conftantly refided at 
Caſtle-town, where he had a handſome houſe, and a 
falary ſuitable to his ſtation. He held a ftaff in his hand, 
as the enſign of his authority, and when he took his 
oath, ſwore to do right between the lord and his people, 
as uprightly as the flaff now flandeth. He was to take care 
that alt oArers, civil and military, diſcharged their duty. 
He was chancellor, and to him was an appeal from the 
inferior courts,” and from him to the lord; and. after all, 
if there was occaſion, to the king of Great-Britain in 
council, | 

The council of the iſland conſiſted of the governor, 
the biſhop, the archdeacon, two vicars general, the 


receiver-general, the comptroller, the water-bailiff, and | 


the attorney-general, twenty-four men called the Keys, 
ſo called from their unlocking, as it were, or ſolving the 
difficulties of the laws, formed the repreſentatives of the 


judges, both in caſes of common law, .and in criminal 
and capital offences, The council, and the twenty- 
four keys, paſſed all new laws, and in conjunction with 
the deemſters, ſettled and determined the meaning of 
the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the country. A court 
was held in the open air on a hill, in the middle of the 
land, ' annually on St. John's day, called the Tinwald ; 
it conſiſted of the governor, the ſpiritual and temporal 
officers, with the twenty-fuur keys, and two deemſters. 
At this great aſſembly all the new laws were publiſhed, 
after their having received the aſſent of the lord of the 
iſland ; and every perſon had a right to preſent any un- 
common grievance, and to have his complaint heard in 
the face of the whole country, The two deemſters are 
the temporal judges, both in cafes cf common law, and 
of life and death; but thoſe diſputes that are too trivial 


to be brought before a court, are decided at their houſes. 


We' ought not here to omit the fingular oath taken by 
the deemfter when he enters upon his office, it being ex- 
preſſed in theſe words: You ſhall do juſtice between 
man and man, as equally as the herring-bone lies be- 
tween the two ſides.“ 

There are many Jaws peculiar to this iſland ; thus, if 
there be no ſon, the eldeſt daughter inherits. A widow 
has one half of her huſband's real eſtate, if ſhe be his 
firſt wife, and one quarter if ſhe be the ſecond or third; 
but i any widow marries again, or miſcarries, ſhe loſes 
her widow's right in her late huſband's eſtate. A child 
born before marriage is capable of , inheriting, provided 
the marriage follows within a year or two, and the 
woman was never defamed before, with regard to any 
other man. If any man gets a farmer's daughter with 
child, he is compelled to marry, or endow her with ſuch 
a portion as her father would have given her. If a 
ſingle woman proſecutes a ſingle man for a rape, the ec- 
clefiaftical judges impannel a jury, and if this jury finds 
bim guilty, he is brought before the temporal courts ; 
where, if he be found guilty, the deemſter delivers te 
the woman a rope, a ſword and a ring, and ſhe has it 
in her choice to have him hanged, or beheaded, or to 
matry him. Theſe regulations are ſtill obſerved, fo far 
as is conſiſtent with the inhabitants being at preſent ſub- 
3<& to the king of Great Britain. 

The biſhop is ftiled Biſhop of Sodor and Man, and 
ſometimes Sodor de Man. 
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He fat on Tinwald-hill, 


W hence he derived the title 
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of Sodor is uncertain, and is variouſly accgunted for; 
but the moſt probable opinion ſeems to be, that it arſe 
from a ſmall iſland within a muſket ſhot of the ſhore; 
near the town of Peel, on which is the ancient cathe- 
dral, which being dedicated to ch our Saviour, was 
originally called Eccleſia Soterenſis, from which it was 
corrupted into Sodorenſis. He was till lately nominated 
to the ſee by the lord of the iſland, who preſented hin 
to the king of Great Britain for his royal aſſent, and 
then to the archbiſhop of York for conſecration, The 
biſhop; notwithſtanding his being a baron of the iſland; 
has no ſeat in the Britiſh parliament. He has a court 
for his temporalities, where one of the deemfters fits as 
judge; and he has this remarkable privilege, that if any 
of his tenants is guilty of a capital crime, and is to be 
tried for his life, the biſhop's ſteward may demand him 
from the lord's bar, and try him in the biſhop's court; 
by a jury of his own tenants; and in caſe of conyiction, 
his lands are forfeited to the biſhop, but his goods and 
perſon were at the lord's diſpoſal. The eccleſiaſtical 
courts are held by the biſhop in perſon, his arch-deacon. 
his vicars general, or the archdeacon's official, who 
are the proper judges in all controverſies which happen 
between executors, within a year after probate of a will, 
or adminiſtration 


| found: The diſcipline of the church 
is NN ſtrict, offenders of all conditions being 


| obliged to ſubmit to its cenſures, commutation of pe- 
nances being aboliſhed by law; and ſuch as are guilty 
of contumacy, are either impriſoned or excommuni- 


cated, 

In all the courts of the iſland, as well eccleſiaſtical as 
civil, both parties, whether men or women, plead their 
own cauſes, It is but of late years, that attornies came 


into practice. They are ſtill not conſidered as neceſſary, 
commons, and two men called deemſters, were the | 


and law-ſuits are determined without any great expence. 
The manner of ſummoning a perſon before a magiſtrate 
is pretty ſingular : upon a piece of thin flate or ſtone the 
magiſtrate makes a mark, which. is generally the initial 
letters of his chriſtian and ſurname, which being de- 
livered to the proper officer, he ſhews it to the perſon 
ſummoned, informs him of the time and place, in 
which he is to make his appearance, and at whoſe ſuit ; 
and if he wp” this ſummons, he is either fined or 
committed to priſon till he pays coſts, and gives ſecurity 
for his ſtanding trial. 


MANUFACTURES, and TRADE. 


The principal manufactures of this iſland are linen 
and woollen cloths, conſiderable quantities of which are 
exported ; the other articles of trade are black cattle; 
wool, hides, ſkins, honey, tallow and herrings. By an 
act paſſed in the ſeventh year of his preſent majeſty's 
reign, ſeveral] premiums are granted for the encourage- 
ment of induſtry and trade, While this country con- 
tinued ſubject to the lords of Man, vaſt quantities of 
| pi; from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, as well as from 

rance, Holland, and other places, were landed here; 
depoſited in ware-houſes, and afterwards run aſhore on 
the coaſt of England, Scotland and Iteland; by which 
means the revenue of Great Britain was greatly injured, 
and this rendered it neceſſary to bring the inhabitants 
me the immediate ſubjection of the crown of Great 

ritain, 

With reſpe& to the civil and eccleſiaſtical diviſions, 
this iſland is divided into fix ſheadings, each of which 
is under the government of a particular magiſtrate, who 
is in the nature of a ſheriff; and being entruſted with the 
peace of his diſtri, ſecures criminals and brings them 
to juſtice. The iſland, as we have already intimated, 
is a dioceſe of itſelf, and lies in the province of York. 


It contains only ſeventeen pariſhes, and four market 


towns; namely, Caſtle-town, Douglas, Pell and Ram» 
ſey, each of which has its harbours, and a caſtle or fort 
for its defence. : | 


MaREkET TowNs. 
Caſtle-town, alſo called Caſtle-Ruſſen, the metro- 


polis of the iſland, received its name from a fine ancient 


3 N caſtig 
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euſtle, ſaid to have been erected by Guttred, king of 
| about the year 960. This caftle, notwithſtand- 


F ng its antiquity. is ſtill a bandſome ſtructure, it being 


built of marble, and is a ſtrong place, ſurrounded with 
two broad Walls and a moat, over which is a draw 
bridge, and adjoining to it, within the walls, is a ſmall 
tower, where ſtate priſoners were formerly coufined. 
Within the caſtle are held the courts of juſtice, and on 
one ſide of it is the governor's houſe, which is a ſpaci- 
ous and commodious ſtructure, and has a fine chapel, 
with ſeyeral offices belonging to the court of chancery. 
The town ſtands on the ſouthern coaſt of the iſland, 
on a ſine harbour, called Caſtle-town bay. The build- 
ings here are the moſt regular of any place in the iſland, 
und here the governor keeps his court, and the principal 
; officers, of the government reſide. | 
Douglas is Fate on the eaſtern coaſt, eleven miles 
north- eaſt of Cafſtle-town., This is the richeſt and moſt 
populous town, and has the beft market of any in the 
Aland. It has lately encreafed in the number of its 
buildings, but the ſtreets are very irregular. There is 
here a neat chapel, a public ſchool, and ſeveral good 
houſes, with excellent vaults and cellars for merchants 
goads.... The harbour is not only the beſt in the iſland, 
— * the beſt in the Britiſh dominions. 
About half a mile from Douglas are til] ſtanding the 
ins of a very magnificent nunnery, in which are 
— fine monuments, | with fragments of inſcriptions, 


= 


one of which is as follows: ILLUsTR1ss1MAa MATILDA 


Filia—Rex MrErciat This Matilda is ſuppoſed 
to haye been the daughter of Ethelbert, one of the 
Saxon kings of Mercia, who is ſaid to have died a re- 
cluſe. Another monument has the following imperfect 
inſcription: CARTESMUNDA VII GO IMMACU- 
LATA —ANnxo Domini 1230. This tomb is ſup- 
poſed to have been erected to the memory of Carteſ- 
munda, the beautiful nun of Wincheſter, who fled from 


the violence offered her by king John, and who pro- 


bably took refuge in this monaſtery, and was interred 


About ſive miles to the northward of Caftle-town, is 
a conſiderable inland village, named Balley-Salley, 
where formerly ſtood a religious foundation, begun in 
1098, by Mac Manis, governor of the iſland ; bur after- 
wards, Olave, king of Man, granting ſome poſſeſſions 
here to the abbey of Furnes in Lancaſhire, Ivo or Evan, 
abbot of Furnes, erected in 1134 a Ciſtertian abbey in 
this place dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and ſubordi- 
nate to Furnes. In 1192, the Monks removing to 

Douglas; continued there four years, and then returned 
to; Bally-Salley, where they flourifhed ſome years after 
the general ſuppreſſion of religious houſes in England. 

Eleven miles north of Douglas is Ramſey, which is 
ſeated on the north-eaſt coaſt. of the iſland, and is only 


remarkable for a good fort, and an excellent harbour; 


north of which is a ſpacious bay, in which the greateſt 
fleets; may tide at anchor with the utmoſt ſafety, from 
all winds but the north eaſt, - 5 | 


Heel is fituared on the weſtern coaſt, ſixteen miles 
Caſtle-town. It is a place of confiderable trade, and 
has ſeveral good houſes. Upon a ſmall iſland cloſe to 
the ton, is Peel-caſtle, in which is à garriſon : this is 
one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt fituated caſtles in the world; 
for the iſland upon which it ſtands is a huge rock, of a 
ſtupendous height, above the level of the fea; ſo that it 
is inacceſſible from all quarters, except the town, from 
which it is ſeparated- by a ſmall ſtreight that may be 


forded at low Water. The caſtle is ſurrounded by three 
- walls' well planted with eannon. Theſe walls are of a 


;gious; thickneſs, and built of a bright, durable 


ſtone The aſcent to the cuſtle, from the place of land- 


ing to ther firſt wall, is ſixty ſteps cut out of the rock, 
and on the outſide of this exterior wall are four watch 
towers. From the. firſt to the ſecond wall is an aſcent 
of thirty ſteps, alſo cut out of the rock. Within the 
interior wall round the caſtle, are the remains of three 
churches, ſo decayed,” that they contain only the walls 


and a ſew tombs. There is here alſo a fourth church, 


which is the cathedral of the ifland; and is dedicated to 
geen 


rr een 
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ſouth-weſt of Ramſey, and ten miles north-weſt of 


poor of the place erecled in the reign of king Charles y 
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St. Germain, the firſt biſhop of Man, This ſtructure is 
kept in better repair, and within it is a chapel appropri- 
ated to the uſe of the biſhop, under which is a dungeon, 
for ſuch offenders as incur the puniſhment of impriſon- 
ment, in virtue of a ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical courts ; 
and is repreſented as one of the moſt dreadful places of 
confinement that imagination can form, The caſtle is 
ſaid to be amazingly magnificent, and that the largeneſs 
and floftineſs of the rooms, the fine echoes reſounding 
through them, the many winding galleries and the proſ- 
pect of the ſea and ſhips from ſuch an eminence, fill the 
minds of the ſpectators with aſtoniſhment, | 

The biſhop has his reſidence in the pariſh of Kirk 
Michael, where he has a good houſe and chapel, with 
large gardens and pleaſant walks, ſheltered, with groves 
of fruit and foreſt trees, and ſo well ſituated in the 
middle of the iſland, that from thence. it is eaſy for him 
to viſit any part of his dioceſe, and to return home in 
the ſame day. 1 

With reſpect to the religious foundations not yet men- 
tioned, we have only to add, that at Bemakan, a vil- 
lage in Kirk Harberry pariſh, was a houſe of Minor 
Friars, founded in the year 1373. 

And at Ballamona, Godred, king of Man, founded 
a monaſtery in 1176, but it was afterwards granted to 
the abbey of Bally-Salley, to which the monks re- 
moved. Tee | ; 

Having ſatisfied our curiofity with regard to the Iſle 


of Man, we again returned to Egremont, in order to 


purſue our tour through the county of Cumberland, and 
next viſited | PLD generally ſuppoſed to derive its 
name from the Iriſh words Ravigh and Glaſs, which 
ſignify a braky green, ſuch being the ſoil on which it 
ſtands ; though 4 are of opinian, the original name 
was Avonglas, a word ſignifying a ſæy- coloured river. 
It is a well built town, ſituated between the rivers Eſk, 
Irt, and Mute, two hundred and ſeyenty-two miles from 
London. The Eſk and, Mute falling here into the ſea, 
form a good harbour for ſhips; and the inhabitants 
have a conſiderable fiſhery, with the privilege of {taking 
wood from the royal foreſts or manors, to make-the en- 
gines, or weirs, called fiſh garths, in the river Eſk, 
which was granted them by king John, and which they 
ſil] enjoy. 


\ * This town has A weekly market on Saturdays, and 


two annual fairs, viz. June the eighth, and Auguſt the 
fifth, for horſes, black cattle and yarn, 

Carlton is a ſmall village about fix miles north-weſt 
of Ravenglaſs, and a mile and an half out of the road, 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Irt, chiefly inhabited by 
huſbandmen. 345 
At about two miles diſtance from it to the north-eaſt 
is Irton, a village on the river Irt, at the mouth of 
which the inhabitants formerly uſed to fiſh for pearl- 
muſcles, and ſome gentlemen even procured a patent 
for that purpoſe; but it turned out to no conſiderable 
advantage. It was the eſtate and manor of the Irtons, 
of 4 was Ralph de Irton, biſhop of Carliſle, in 
1280. 4 

We paſled from hence to Bootle, or Bowtel, ſituated 
near the ſouthern extremity of the county, two hundred 
and ſeventy miles from London. This was formerly 
the inheritance. of the ,Cowplands, who held it ſoon 
after the conqueſt, giving name to this extremity of the 
county. It is a ſmall inconſiderable town, of note 
but for a weekly market on Wedneſdays, and two an- 
nual fairs, viz. on April the fifth, and deptember the 
twenty -fourth, for cloth and corn. | bad 

From Bootle we continued our journey to Keſwick, 
ſituated near the north-weſt end of the lake Derwent 
water, in a fertile plain, two hundred and cighty-three 
miles from London. It is almoſt encompaſſed with the 
mountains, called Derwent-Fells, on which the, waters 
that riſe from below are perpetually condenſed. The 
air; of this town is mild, it 0. particularly ſheltered 
om the north winds by the lofty mountain called Skid- 
"dow. The town is, however, greatly decayed, and 
much inferior to what it was (ery It conſiſts 
chiefly of one long ſireet, and has a work-houſe for the 


Y 
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b. Sir John Banks, knight, a native of this town. 
Kefwick has been long noted for having within its 
neighbourhood mines of the fineſt black lead in the 
world; hence it is chiefly inhabited by miners, and many 
of the poorer inhabitants ſubſiſt by carrying on a trade 
with ftrolling Jews with black-lead, clandeſtinely pro- 
cured.” Here is a weekly market on Saturdays, and an 
annual fair hed on the fecon of Auguſt, for leather 
and woollen yarn, eln . 

Among the natural curioſities of this county we may 
juſtly je, ok the mountains, ſome of which, for their 
height, are extremely remarkable; particularly Hard- 
knot-hill, Wry- noſe, and Skiddaw. Hard-Knot-hill, 
at the foot of which riſes the river Efk, is a ragged 
mountain, ſo ſteep that it is almoſt impoſſible to aſcend 
it; yet about an hundred and fifty years ago, ſome 
huge ſtones were difcovered upon the very ſummit, 
which Camden ſuppoſed to have been the foundation of 
a caftle, but which may with greater probability be con- 
fidered as the ruins of ſome church or-chapel ; for in the 
early ages of chriſtianity, it was eſteemed a work of moſt 
meritorious devotion, to erect crofles and build chapels 
upon the tops of the higheſt hills and promontories, 
not only becauſe they were more conſpicuous, but be- 
cauſe they were proportionably nearer to heaven; ſuch 
buildings were generally dedicated to St. Michael, and it 
was from ſuch ' chapels and croſſes that the ridge of 

mountains which run along the eaſt ide of this county, 
on the borders of Northumberland, obtained the name 
of Croſs Fells, for they were before called Fiends, or 
Devil's Fells; and a ſmall town at the hottom of them, 
about two miles diftant from Hexham, in Northumber- 
land, ſtill bears the name of Dilton, which is.a cor- 
ruption of Devil's Town, the name by which it is 
called in ſome ancient records ftiil extant. 1 

Wry-noſe is ſituated about a mile fouth-eaſt of Hard- 
knot-hill, near the high road from Pentith to Kirby, a 
market-town in Lancaſhire, Near this road, and on 
the top ef the mountain, are three ſtones, commonly 
called ſhire ſtones, which, though they lie within a foot 
one of another, are yet in three counties ; one in Cum- 
berland, another in Weſtmoreland, and the third in 
Lancafhite. | | pF 

Skiddaw ſtands north of Keſwick, and at a prodigious 
height; divides like Parnaſſus into two. heads, from 
whence there is a view of Scroffel-hill, in the ſhire of 
Annandale, in Scotland, where the pecple prognoſticate 
a change of weather by the miſts that riſe or fall upon 
the tops of this mountain, according to the following 

verbial rhime : 

If Skiddaw have a cap, 
Scroffel wots full well of that. | 

Beſides the three mountains above-mentioned, there 
are two others, called Lanvellin and Caſtinand, which 
are Joined in a couplet of the ſame age and kind as 
the foregoing : | 

Skiddaw, Lanvellin, and Caſtinand, 
Are the higheſt hills in all England, 

But the moſt remarkable particulars in the mountains 
are the black-lead or wade-mines, fituated near Keſ- 
wick. On the left of the road leading from that town 
to the mines, is a ridge of rude craggy rocks, extending 
near four miles; and on the right is Keſwick-Lake, 
beyond which is a group of pyramidical hills, which 
form an uncommon appearance, At the head of this 
lake the Derwent is contracted to a narrow river, and 
runs between two precipices, whoſe fummits are caver- 
ed with wood, and are eight hundred yards in perpen- 
dicular height. On! the weſt fide of the Derwent, in 
this ſtreight, and directly under one of theſe ſtupendous 
precipices, lies the village of Grange. | 

After pafling this gut, the Bowder ſtone of Barrow- 
dale preſents itſelf to the traveller's view. This is by 
much the largeſt ſtone in England, being at leaſt equal 
in fize to a firſt rate man of war, It lies cloſe to the 
road ſide on the right hand, and appears to have been 4 
fragment detached from the precipice above, by lighten- 
ing, or perhaps an earthquake. The road now proceeds. 
through groves of hazel, which grow here with great 
luxuriance, and bear excellent nuts. 


| 


der of the exploſions in the late quarries, with moun- 
tains heaped on mountains all around, fill the mind with 
a kind of involuntary horror, 42 

On the foot of the Skiddaw, on which the town of 


] 


P 
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| Barrowdale chapel, the area of which is ſearcely equal 
to that of a pidgeon-cote, and its height much leſs, is 
ſituated on the left hand; but before you come to it the 
valley expands, and the two fireams, which are here di- 
vided, form the Derwent by their union. The curious 
traveller now enters another narrow valley, winding 
| throu h mountains. totally barren; and after an (hour's 
travelling, arrives at Leathwaite, which is juſt under the 
mines, and near ten miles ride from Keſwick. A dread- 
ful ſcene now preſents itſelf to view, a ſteep mountain, 
above ſeven hundred yards high, is to be climbed on 
foot; here the precipices are ſur prizingly variegated with 
apices, prominences, ſpouting jets of water, cataracts, 
and rivers. precipitated from the cliffs with an alarmin 

Noiſe. After paſſing one of theſe rivers over: a wretch 
foot-bridge the traveller begins to aſcend, hen in about 
an hour he reaches the ſpot where the interloping miners 
dig with mattocks, and other inſtruments, in the rubbiſh 
of the mines, that were formerly wrought, for lumps of 
BF lead, by ſelling which theſe fellows make a liveli- 

The black lead is found in heavy lumps, ſome being 
hard, gritty, and of. ſmall yalue, others ſoft, and of a 
fine texture, 
exceed half a. pound in weight, but - thoſe found in the 
mines are ſaid to weigh ſix or ſeven pounds; they work 
forward for it, and the- pits reſemble quarries or gravel 
pits., The hill on which it is found is a dirty brittle 
clay, interſperſed with ſprings, and in ſome places ſhi- 
vers of the rock. Black lead grows in great plenty from 
the bottom of the mountain to the height of above three 
hundred yards; but the upper part is in a manner entires 
ly barren. Tunis mineral has not any of the qualities of 
metal, for it will not fuſe but calcine in an intenſe fire; 

Before its value was diſcovered, the farmers uſed it to 
mark their ſheep, as thoſe of the ſouthern countrics'do 
ruddle; Mr, Smith, of Wigton, who made an actual 
ſurvey of the ſpot, obſerves, that it is neither the petto- 
leum, the melanteria, nor the pinguitis of the ancients 3 
nor does it agree with any deſcription of Pliny or Aldro- 
vandus. About one hundred and fifty yards above the 
rubbiſh, where the interlopers dig, is the miners lodge, 
to which the aſſent is very ſteep. « 74390! 

After reaching the ſummit of the black lead hill, there 
is a large plain to the weft, from whence ariſes another 


Craggy- aſſent, of near five hundred yards in height. The. 


whole mountain is called Unniſterre. On this ſecond- 
precipice not an herb is to be ſcen, except wild ſavine, 
growing in the interſtices of the naked rocks. There 
the proſpect is truly dieadful; the horrid projection of 
vaſt promontories, the vicinity of the elouds, the thun 


Keſwick is ſituated, is ſkirted! with the lake Baſtng- 


by a prodigious range of formidable mountains. 


You walk from the towu firſt down to Cockſhut- hill, 
2 ſmall riſing ground, within the amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, and has been lately planted. The view of the 
lake from hence is very beautiful: you have a moſt ele- 


gant ſheet of water at your feet, of the fineſt colour ima- 


ginable, ſpotted with iſlands, on which you ſee five, and 
are high enough to: command the water around them. 


One is in the middle, of about five acres of graſs land, 


*. a houle under a clump of trees on one ſide of it; 
he whole object beautifully pictureſque. You look alſo” 
upon another planted with. Scotch firs; and allo upon 
three others more diſtant. This is the view of the floor 


of this noble ampitheatre; the walls are in different ſtile 
ſublime. To the left you look firſt on a hilly rock, 


mountains, the tops riſing one above another in the 


wildeſt manner imaginable. The oppoſite thore preſents 
l you 


The lumps found in the rubbiſh” ſeldom 


thwaite, a large pi-ce of water of an oblong ae 
about five miles long, and one mile broad, and incloſed 


partly covered with ſhrubby wood; and further on, up- 
qn a chain of tremendous rocks, near four hundred yards 
' igh ; their feet are ſpread with hanging woods, but thert 
10385 bear, broken, and irregular. Following the line, 
the lake ſcems to loſe itſelt among a wood of rocks and 
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truly noble ; the crag above you, fringed about a third 


che other end of the lake, the riſing hills, part of culti- 
. tivated, waving incloſures, and part of hanging woods, 


and contraſt finely with the view of the ſouth end of the 


lat te the top, ſcattered with wood, that ſeems to hang 
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you a full view of 2 vaſt range of hills; and behind, you 
t upon the prince of the furrounding mountains, Skid- 

dow, whoſe tremendous head rears above the clouds. 
Leaving this bill you walk down to your boat, and 
are truck. with the fimpid tranſparency of the water, 
which «moſt exceeds belief; the bottom is quite paved 
with ftones; and tHe white ones glitter through. the tre- 
mulous curl of the ſurface like ſo many diamonds. You 
row to the left paſs, a variety of ſhore, here rocky and 
projeRing;there low and retiring, coaft a planted ifland, 
coming under Wallow Crag, one of the immenſe 
rocks Before mentioned, you have from its foot a very 
fine view. The — rocks and mountains are 


of its height with pendent woods; the lake at your feet 
breaks beautifully into a bay behind a promontory, called 
Stable-bills ; againſt it is Brampſholm Iſland and over 
the low part of the promontory you catch the wood on 
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then into three ſtreams, which are preſently quite loſt. 
behind hanging woods. Lower down, you again catch. 
it in a ſingle bright ſheet, among the ſurrounding dark. 
wood, in the moſt elegant pictureſque manner that fan- 
> cy can conceive, Loſing itſelf. again behind the inter- 
} vening. trees, it breaks to the view in various. ſcattered 
ſtreams, half ſeen, glittering in the ſun, beams, among 
; the branches of the trees, in the moſt bewitching co- 
lours of nature's clear obſcure.. Lower ſtill, you again. 
catch it united in one bright ruſhing fall, in the dark 


The ſurrounding hills, rocks, and ſcattered pendent 
woods, are all romantic and ſublime, and tend nobly to 
ſet off this moſt exquiſite touch of rural elegance. 


iſland, a clump of wood growing out of the lake; but it. 
is joined to the main land when the water is very low. 


Lord's Inland, in a very pleaſing manner. The oppofite 


ſhore is beautifully ſcattered with hanging woods, and Fan be terrible craggy rocks, incloſing a moſt . 


ſome white houſes give a livelineſs to the view truly 
pleaſing- f * 
Faking your boat again, and rowing till you are op- 
poſite the opening between Wallow and Barrow Crags, 
the noiſe of 'a water-fall unſeen, will induce you to land 
again; walking on to a little ruinous bridge, you look 
upon a romantic hollow of rocks and woods, with a 
fiream pouring down the clefts in many ſheets, and ſeen 
among the trees in the moſt pictureſque manner; a-ro- 
mantic ſcehe of rock, and wood, and water thirty feet 


high. | | 

9 from hence, under Barrow Crag, the ſhore is 
rocky, and various. Paſſing fome low ground, and land- 
ing on ariſing one, the view is exquiſite. The water 
breaks in the moſt beautiful manner imaginable, into 
bays and ſheets,” ſtretching away from the eye moſt glori- 
ouſly, between the Stable Hills, Lord's Ifland, and Vi- 
car's Iſland. Brampfhalm cuts in the middle; and St. 
Alban's Ile preſents his broad fide to your full view. At 


alF ſcattered With white houſes, and the whole crowned 
with the lofty mountains, are beautifully pictureſque, 


lake, around which the rocks and mountains are tremen- 
douſly bold, pendent, and threatening. ; 

Following the ceaſt, the ſhore is thinly fringed with 
wood; then you row around a projecting land, contain- 

ſeveral incloſures, and come under a fine, thick, hang- 
ing woed, with a raging torrent breaking through it, 
over vocks, juſt ſeen between the wood and Barrow-fide, 
but heard in the moſt romantic manner. You next an- 
chor in a bay, the environs of which are dreadful ; you 
are under a monſtrous eraggy rock, (Throng Crag,) 
ſcattered with ſhrubby wood to the very edge, and almoſt 
ndicular ; and moving the eye from the formidable 
object, you find this end of the lake ſurrounded with a 
chain of them, in the boldeft and abrupteſt ftile imagi- 
nable., The oppoſite ſhore of mountains very great; 
and noiſe of diſtant water- falls heard moſt gloriouſly. 

From hence you coaſt a dreadful ſhore of fragments, 
which time has broken from the towering rocks, many of 
them of a terrible ſize; ſome ſtopped on the land by 
larger than themſelves, and others rolled into the lake, 
through a path of defolation, ſweeping trees, hillocks, 
and every thing to the water; the very idea of a ſmall * 
ſhiver againſt the boat ſtrikes with horror, 

Advancing, you ' catch the view of a moſt beautiful 
water-fall; Within the wave of a gentle bend of the 
rocks; But to enjoy the full luxuriance of this exquiſite 
landſcape, it is neceſſary to land and walk to an open- 
ing in the grove, from 'whence it is ſeen in ſurpriſing 
desuty. F p . 

You look up a tremendous wall of rock perpendicu- 
in the air; 5 large ſtream ruſhes out of a cliff near the 
topßz und alle, in the moſt broken and romantic man- 
ner, ſeveral hundred feet; © It falls in one guſh for 


From hence, purſuing the voyage, oo come into the 
narrow part of the lake, and have a full view of moſt ro- 


and beautiful caſcade. It is a view that muſt aſtoniſh the 
ſpectator. You look up to two dreadful pointed rocks, 
of a vait height, which, almoſt hang over your head, 
partly ſcattered with ſhrubby wood, in the wildeſt taſte. 
: of nature. Between them is a dreadful precipice of bro - 
ken craggy rock, over which a raging torrent foams 


? 


ſeen.” At another time we ſaw it, when the cr rock 
h 1c CIaggy 
appeared, and the ſtream was broken by it into ſeveral 
guſhing torrents, which ſeemed to iſſue diſtinctly from 
clefts in the rock in the moſt pictureſque. manner imagi- 
nable. The water is loſt in one ſpot, caught again in 
another; foaming out of this cleft with ruſhing. impe- 


elegance. Nothing can be fancied more grand, more 
: beautiful, or romantic. n 
Taking a winding walk through the wood, it leads 
down to a rapid ſtream which you croſs, and preſently 
come to a new and moſt delicious ſcene. To the right 
you catch a fide view of the fall juſt deſcribed, in a new. 
ditection, and moſt beautifully emboſomed in rock and 
hanging wood. Full in front you look upon another caſ- 
cade, which ruſhes out as it were from the rotten ſtump 
of an old tree, and falling down an irregular ſurface of 
rock, it breaks into larger and more ſheets, ſome full, 
others thin and trickling, a moſt ſweet variety. After 
this, it breaks again, and falls into the ſtream in freſh. 
| . elegan:ly romantic. | # 
Following the ſhore into fleet water, you come into a 
region of moſt ſtupendous rocks, broken, and irregularly 
pointed, in the moſt abrupt and wild manner imaginable, 
with . monſtrous fragments, large as a houſe, that have 
tumbled from their heads—Dreadful in the idea 
Purſuing the water to its point, you come into a neu 
and moſt glorious amphitheatre of rocks and mountains ; 
on one ſide, craggy, broken, and wildly irregular ; and 
on the other, a vaſt range of mountain fide, The hol- 
low magnificently great. 


Crag the lake is loſt: the proſpect new and terrible; a 


chaſms. | 
Leaving the boat, and walking up to the village, you 
gain the view of a cone-like rocky woody hiil, riſing in 


From hence following the road to the lake under Brande- 
low Hill, you have the nobleſt view of rocks and hills in 
the world. Grange Crag and Crown Head appear in full 
view, ſurrounded by an immenſe wall of rock and moun- 
tain. The effect aſtoniſhingly great. | | 
Taking boat again you row round a prodigious fine 
promontory, beautifully wooded ; and upon turning it, 
| you tack-about round a moſt exquiſite little iſland in the 
bay; and if the water is very high, there are two more 
very fine woody iſlands, around which you way row. 
This little archipelago will entertain a perſon of the leaſt 
taſte, Nor is the view of the lake's environs unworthy 


ſeveral yards 3 a projecting part of the rock breaks it 


* 


of admiration. The crags and clifts to the right are tre- 
| | mendous. 


boſom of a fine hollow wood, which finiſhes the ſcene. - 


Following to the coaſt you ſail round a ſweet little 


down in one vaſt ſheet of water, feyeral yards wide, juſt 
broken into ebullitions by the points of the rocks un- 


tuoſity, and trickling down that with the moſt pleaſing 


Going up the river to Grange bridge, under Grange - 


whole ſweep of rocks, crags, mountains, and dreadful 


the midſt of a hollow of mountains, moſt nobly romantic. 


\ 
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mendous. Skiddow fronts you in the-ſublimeſt ſtile: 


Saddle- back on one fide of him rears his head in the 


boldeſt manner. To the left you look upon an exceed- 


ing, 4 hanging wood, beautifully ſpread over a waving 
| Aare | | | 
mines, Which, if you have a taſte for grotto work, will 
entertain, as a boat may be loaded with ſpar of various 
glittering, and beautiful kinds, Here alf 
rioſities of an uncommon: kind, viz. two ſalt ſprings. 
Sailing along the ſhoxe it leads you under a noble hill 


moſt beautifully ſpread with wood; it is covered thick 
with young-timber trees, which grow in the moſt pictu- 
reſque manner: down. to the very water's edge. You 
next enter à little bay, and look upon a moſt elegant 
ſmall round hill, ceyered with wood, inimitably beauti- 
ful N r 
truly 8xqwbte; than theſe two flopes of wood,” with 
beautiful weloſures. between them, contraſting the ſubli- 
mity , of ; the. cackg and. mquptains in the nobleſt file, 
Nor ſhould; you.. here forget to remark three or four in- 
cloſures on the other ſide. of the lake, down to the 
water's edge, under Achneſs Fell; they are exquiſite. 
Sailing by ſome very beautiful graſs incloſures you 
catch a_white houſe. romantically ſituated; and then 
ſkirting, more incloſures, turn round a ſmall but moſt 
exquiſite promontery, with à ſweet clump of trees on 
it. This leads into a very fine landlocked bay, which 
commands a beautiful floping hanging wood ; the ſcene 
entiyened .by à whbite houſe, quite in the ſpot of taſte. 
From hence you lock over the lake upon Caſtle-Head- 
Crag, à fine round of rocky wood riſing out of a yale 
and backed with waxing incloſures. 
The ſhore from hence is moſt beautifully indented 
and irregular,. running” up among little hills finely 
fringed ln From hence you wind in and out 
of ſeveral bays and creeks, commanding very pictureſque 
views of the land, and around a moſt noble hill of 
ſhrubby woed covered to the very top. From hence 
around the town the ſhore is flat. 93 
Your next view of Keſwick muſt be from land, by 
walking vp the vaſt rocks and crags. furſt deſcribed. 
This is,a journey Which will terrify thoſe who haye been 
only, uſed ta flat countries. The walk to the higheſt 
rock is à mile and half up, and almoſt perpendicular, 
baum and tremendous ; it is rather a climb- 
ing crawl than a Walk: The path crofled the ſtream, 
which forms the firſt mentioned caſcade, in the midſt of 
dreadful clifts. and romantic hollows... The torrent roars 
beneath you, in ſume place ſeen, in others hid by rock 
and wood. ier 6 bi 
From hence you elimb through, a lope of underwood 
ta dere el a precipice, from which you look dawn 
upon, the lake and hands in a moſt beautiful manner; 
for coming at ance; upon them, after leaving a thick dark 
wood, the emotions of , ſurprize and admiration are very 
cat. * 21.13 4 AE WO Ht, | "IS 
a Following the path (if it may be ſo called) you paſs 
many romantic ſpots, and come to a projection of the 
hill, from which, you look down, not only upon the 
lake as before, but alſo upon a ſemi-eirculat vale of in- 


curve into the lake. One of the fields is ſcattered over 
with trees, which from hence baye the moſt truly pictu- 
reſque effect imaginable. 1 ; 25500 

ou come to the head of 


Advancing further yet, 
Cra is fall, which, is a. vaſt opening among theſe im- 


menſe rocky mountains, that lets in between them a 
view. acnals the lake, catching two of ,the iſlands, &c. 
in a moſt beautiful mapger z nor can any thing be more 


borrjbly romantic than the adjoining ground where you 


comm 4 d this ſweet view. 3s # 


-< 


At laſt we gained the top. of the.crogs and. from it 


the proſpect is truly noble ; you, look down upon the 
lake, ſpotted with its illapds, fo far below as to appear 
in another region; the lower, bills and rocks riſe muſt 
pictureſquely to tbe view. 
ugg. a_ beautiful: vale of cultivated ipclaſures, . whoſe 
verdure is painting itſelf. The town (preſents its ſcate 
tered, houſes, among woods and ſpreading trees. Above 
0 MAT © e 


o the right you look down 


ng with the coaſt you next land at the lead 


fo are two cu- 


; bucks in one day. 
after this was diſ-foreſted by king He 


233 
it riſes Skiddow, cloud-topped in a ſublime magnitude 


Deſcending to the town, we took our leave of this 


enchanting region- of landſcape, by ſcafing the form- 


dable walls of Skiddow himſelf. 


t is five miles to the 


top, but the immenſity of the view fully repays for che 


labour of gaining it. You look upon the lake, 'whi, 
here appears no more than a little baſon, and its iſlands 


bY 


but as ſo many ſpots ; it is ſurrounded by a prodigſous 
range of rocks and mountains, wild as the waves, ſu- 


blimely romantie. Theſe dreadful ſweeps, the- 
nature in the moſt violent of her moments, are the'moſt 
ſtriking 
the view is prodigious. | 


it of” 


objects ſeen from Skiddow ; but in mere extent 


Before we quit the 'neighbourhood of Keſwick, it 


may be proper to mention a ſurpriſing inundation which 


happened in the valley of St. John, og the twenty-ſecond' 


of Auguſt, 1749. It began with moſt terrible thunder 


and inceſſant lightening, the preceding day having. been 


extremely. hot and. ſultry: 


he inhabitants, for to 


hours before the breaking of the cloud, heard a ſttange 
noiſe, like the wind blowing in the tops of high trees; 
It is thought from the great damage it did in fo ſmall 4 
ſpace of time as two hours, to have been a ſpout or large 


body of water, which, by the lightening inceſſantiy 
rarefying the air, broke at once on the tops of the 
mountains, and deſcended upon the valley below, which 
is about three miles long, half a mile. broad, and lies 
nearly eaſt and weſt, being cloſed on the ſouth and north 
ſides with prodigious high, ſteep, and rocky mountains. 
Legburthet Fells 

whole cataract, for the ſpout did not extend above a mile 
in length, It chiefly ſwelled four ſmall brooks, - but to 


ſo amazing a degree, that the largeſt of them, called 


Catcheety Gill, ſwept. away a mill and a kiln in five mi- 


nutes, leaving the place where they ſtood covered with 


fragments of rocks and rubbiſh three or four yards deep, 


on the north fide received almoſt the 


inſomuch, that one of the mill-ſtones could not be 
found. During the violence of the ſtorm, the frag- 


ments of rocks which rolled down the mountain; choked: 
up the old courſe of this brook, but the water forein o 


its way through a ſhivery rock, formed a chaſm four 
yards, wide, and about eight or nine deep. Theſe” 
brooks lodged ſuch quantities of gravel and ſand on the 


meadows. on their borders, that they were irrecoverably 
loſt, Many large pieces of rocks were carried à con- 


ſiderable way into the fields; ſome larger than x team of 


ten horſes can move, and one of them meaſuring nine- 
teen yards in circumference, 13. 


Having fully ſurveyed the town and neighbourhood 
of Keſwick, we continued our tour towards Penrith, 


and in our way viſited Highgate-caftle, which is founded 


upon a rock, and the court thereof a natural pavement. 


The road then paſſes by Plumpton-park, which is a 
very 1 of ground, formerly ſet apart by the 


kings ngland, for keeping of deer for their owt 


VIII. he or- 
dered houſes to be built; but this is a mi 


uſe, as well as for hunting, It was once ſo well Rocked; ' 
that king Edward I. is ſaid to have killed two hundred 
Camden ſeems to intimate, that 


e, for there 


were many pariſhes and townſhips in it, long before thar 


time. Near to this place is Old Perith, already- men- 
tioned, where there have been feveral ſtones found with 
inſcriptions, it having been a Roman ſtation. 

Aſter the river Eden has received the Eimot, it paſſes 


towards the north, and within half a mile of it, on the 


bank of the river, is a grotto, conſiſting of two rooms 
dug out of the rocks, called Ifis Parliſh. 


There is now 


19 1 


a difficult and dangerous paſſage thereto; but in ſormer 


times it Was certainly a place of great ſtrength and le- 
curity ; for it had iron gates, which 
a great many years ago. | 
; Penrith; is nineteen mi 
hundred and eighty-two north-weſt of London. It is 
fituated on a hill called Penrith or Perith-fell, about 


two miles north of the river Emot, on the borders of 


. 


the county next to Weſtmoreland. This is now a toẽ n 
of conſiderable note, carrying on à great trade, partitu- 


larly in tanded leather, and the ſeſſions are frequently 
held here. Penrith 0 large, populous, and well built; 


3 


were ſtanding not 


les ſoutb of Carliſle, and two 


and 
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and im its. ſpacious market-place is a town-houſe, on 
hielt, fur 15 al places e bears climbing 
"vagged fta The church is handſome and ſpacious, 

Having been Kitely Tebuift.; the roof is ſupported by nu- 
merdüs prllars, tlie fmafts of which are each of one entire 
Notte, of 4 reddiſh tclour, ant were hewn out of a 
. quarry in the neighboarhood of the town. Penrith was 
mch fortified to the weſt: with a royal caſtle belong- 


üng ta the kings of England, but by which of them it 


"way founded;* is at this time uncertain. © This caftle 
is now in ruins; it continued in the crown till 
William III. granted it, together with the honour of 
Penrith, to Wilbem Bentinck, earl of Portland, an- 
-eeſtor to the preſent duke of Portland. | "4 
In the church-yard, on the north ſide of Penrith, is 
a ſepulchral monument, which we muſt not paſs over. 
It confiſts-of large pillars, each four yards in height, 
and about five yasds diſtant one from the other. Fhe 
 Snblabicants habe a tradition, that they were fet up in 
memory of knight, named Sir Owen Caefarius, of 
ere. rength and ſtature, inſomuch, that they ſay his 
ody reached from one pillar to the other, and that the 
rude figures of bears, which are of ſtone,” and erected 


to on each ſide of his grave, between the pillars, are | 


ia memory of his great exploits agzinft thoſe creatures, 
but we d not remember to have ever read that bears in- 
felled Eugland; it is therefore more probable, that he 
killed wild boars; and that the bears were a part of his 
_enfigts\armorial; On the out-fide of the veſtry wall to 
the north, is alſo 2 rude inſe ription in Latin, ignifying 
that there was'# plague in this . the year 1598, 
whereof died at Kenda two thouſand five hundred, 
at Richmond two thouſand two hundred, at Penrith 
- two thouſand two hundred and ſrxty-ſix, and at Carlifle 
one thouſand one hundred and ninety- ſix. Fhe ſubject 
of this inſcription is the more remarkable, becauſe our 
- kiftorians'' do not mention any fuch*diftemper having 
* rhat yrar, yet is the circumſtance ſtill fatther cor- 
ated by the church regiſter of Edenhall, 2 neigh- 
bouring pariſnu, which takes notice of forty-two perſons 
dying of the plague the ſame year in that little village. 
Penrith has a conſiderable weekly market on Tueſdays, 
and. has two annual fairs for horſes and horned cattle, 
namely, on Whitſun-Tueſday, and November the 
aledonth. 01506 118%, moe 40. 5 Nat een 
i. Phere-was formerly at Penrith, a houſe of grey friars, 
founded before' the reign of Edward II. but its revenue 
is not known. There are two'charity-ſchools here, one 
for boys, and the other for girls, both which were by 
à benefaction of one Mr. Robinſon, a citizen of Lon- 
ee gave fiſty- ive pounds, per annum, to the 
rn eee ugh 2055 RFA = e 
. the year 1385, Penrith was burnt by the Scots, 
who had cruelly ravaged the whole country, taking ad- 
vantage of the retreat of Richard FI. after he had gained 
many advantages over them, and driven them into their 
ewn country, with fire and ſword, which was owing to 
the bad advice of his favourite, and the jealouſy he had 
conceived of the duke of Lancaſter. This happened in 
the eighth year of his reign, and his weak behaviour, on 
this occaſion, was afterwards made a principal article 
againſt him. iO e 99214 24 . 
About fix miles from Penrith is Hull's water, « — 
fine lake. The approach to it is very beautiful; the m 
advantageous way of _ it is to take the road up 
Dunmanlot-hill; for you riſe up a very beautiful planted 
hill, and ſce nothing of the water till you gain the ſum- 
mit, when the view is uncommonly beautiful. You 
look down at once upon one ſheet of the lake, which ap- 
. pears prodigiouſly* fine. It is an oblong water, cut by 
Mlands, three miles long, and a mile and half broad in 
ſome places, in others a mile, It is incloſed within an 
amphitheatre of bills, in front at the end of the reach, 
projecting down to the water edge, but retiring from it 
on each fide, ſo as to leave a ſpace of cultivated inclo- 
ſures between the feet and the lake. The hedges that 
divide them 2 ſcattered with trees; and the Felds of 
both graſs. and corn, waving in beautiful ſlopes from the 
by 2 in the moſt pictuteſque 
manner. tina 1155 1 2181 1771 


— 
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„pon the right, a bold ſwelling hill of turf riſes with 
a, fine air of grandeur, Another  view-ftom off this hill 
| is on to a mountain's ſide, which preſents to the eye a 
{ ſwelling ſlope of turf, and over it Saddle-back riſes in a 
noble file. „tel 2a arts l: oy Ng 
Another view from this hill is down upon a beautifut 
| vale of cultiyated inclofures; Mr. Haſſel's houſe at 
| Delmaine, in one, part, almaſt encompaſſed with a 
plantation. Here you likewiſe. catch ſome meanders of 
the river, through the trees, and hear the roar of a water- 
| fall. This hill is itfelf a very fine object, viewed every 
way, but the ſimplicity of its effect is road by being 
cut by a double ſtripe of Scoteh firs acroſs it, which 
varies the colour of the verdure, and conſequently 
breaks the unity of the view, nds. 
Another point of view from Which this part of the 
lake is ſcen to good advantage, is from off Soutby Fell. 
You lock down upon the water, Ark \fpreads. very 
to the view, bounded to the right by the Hills, 
other, by Dun- 


fine] 
which riſe from the very watet; at the 
| mantot=hifl; in front, by a fine range of iheloſures, 
riſing moſt beautifully to the view, and the water's edge 
ſkirted by trees, in a moſt pictureſque manner. 
Dire&ing your courſe under the lake, and landing at 
Swartl Fell, the next buſineſs ſhould be to mount its 
height. The lake winds at your feet like à noble 
river; the oppofite banks, beautiful incloſures, ex- 
quiſitely fringed with trees; and ſome little narrow ſlips, 
like promontories, jet into it with the moſt pictuteſque 
effect imaginable ; and at the ſame time hear the noiſc 
of a water-fall beneath, but unſeen. Ag . 
Taking boat again, and ſailing with the courſe of the 
lake, you turn with its bend, and come into a very fine 
ſheet of water, which appears like a lake of itſelf. It is 
under Howtown and Hawling Fell. The environs here 
are very ſtriking ; cultivated incloſures on one- fide, 


crowned with = * 2 of hills; and on the other, a 
woody craggy hill down to the very. water's edge. The 
ef ane. 1 i Fra # 0 


Next you double Hawling Fell, and come again into 
x new ſheet of water, ec r . Fell, hich is 
a prodigious fine hill, of a bald; abrupt form; and be- 
tween” that and Hawling Fell, a little riſing wave of 
cultivated incloſures, ſkirted with trees; the fields of the 
fineſt verdure, and the pictureſque appearance of the 
whole moſt exquiſitely pleaſing. It is a moſt delicious 
ſpot, within an amphitheatre of rugged hills. 

Following the bend of the water under New Crag, 
the views are more romantic than in any part hitherto 
ſeen: New Crag, to the right, rears a bold, abrupt 
head, in a ſtile truly ſublime; and paſling it à little, 
the oppoſite ſhore' is very noble. Martindale Fell riſes 
ſteep from the water's edge, and preſents a bold wall of 
mountain; really - glorious. In front, the hills are 
craggy; broken, and . in ſhape (not height) 
like thoſe of Keſwick.” They project ſo boldly to the 
very water, that the outlet or wind of the water is ſhut 
by them from the eye. It ſeems incloſed by a ſhore of 
ſteep hills and crags. From hence to the end of the 
lake, which there is ſprinkled by three or four ſmall 
iſlands, the views are in the ſame ftile, very wild and 
romantic. It is an exceedingly pleafing entertainment 
to fait-about this fine lake, which is nineteen miles 
round, and prefents to the eye ſeveral very fine ſheets of 
water ; and abounds, for another amuſement, with noble 
fiſh ; pike to thirty pounds weight; perch to ſix pounds; 
trout to fix; beſides many other forts. The water is of 
a moſt beautiful colour, and admirably tranſparent. 

From Penrith, a road extends north-eaſt to Newcaſtle 
in Northumberland. At about a mile north of this road, 
and four north-weſt of Penrith, are the two Salkelds, at 
the leſſer of them are two circles, confiſting of ſeyenty- 
ſeven ſtones, eaeh ten feet high, and before them at the 
entrance ſtands one by itſelf, which is fifteen feet. This 
the common people call Long-meg, and the reſt her 
daughters. Within the circle there are two heaps of 


ſtones, under which the inhabitants ſuppoſe there are 
dead bodies buried; and Camden thinks it very pro- 
bable, as he imagines the great ſtones are the monument 
of ſome victory. However, the annotator is of * 

5 | that 
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ment; but have been gathered off the adjacent ploughed 
lands; and have been thrown together here as in a waſte 
corner of the field; and as to the great ſtone, there is 
reaſon to believe, that this was formerly a' Druid temple. 
At two miles and a half to the north of this road, 
and eight miles north- eaſt of Penrith, is Kirk-Oſwald; 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the river Eden. It is at pre- 
ſent a town of no great note, but was formerly famous 
for its caftle, founded ſoon after the conqueſt, by Ra- 
dulph Engaine, lord of Kirk-Oſwald, and afterwards 
came by marriage to Sir Hugh Mervill, one of the four 
knights who killed Thomas a Becket ; the ſword with 
which he killed him is' faid to have been kept here for 
ſome time. The caſtle next came by marriage to the 
Moltons; and then, in the feign of bi Jy 
to the Dacres, in which family it continued till the 
reign of' queen Elizabeth, when by marriage of the 
heireſs, it came to the family of the Leonards; earls of 
Suffex, in which it continued till the reign of queen 
Anne, When the laſt 'eart of that name dying without 
iſſue male, it was expoſed to ſale, and purchaſed by 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Bart: This caſtle, if we 
may judge by the rüins, muſt have been large and ex- 
tenſive; many of the walls ate yet ſtanding with an 
hexagonal tower ſtill entire, having battlements on its 
top. Kirk-Oſwald, which received its name from the 
church being dedicated? to St. Oſwald, has a weekly 
market on Thurfdays, and two annual fairs for horned 
cattle, on the Thurſday before Whitſunday, and Auguſt 
the fifth. FC ** 
Proceeding on the ſame road, at the diſtance of eigh- 
teen miles north-eaſt of Penrith, is Alfton-More, a 
market - town on the eaſtern borders of the county near 
Northumberland, on the road leading from Penrith to 
Newcaſtle, It is not a place of any great conſequence, 
which may de the feaſon why our modern geographers 
have omitted to mention it. Near this town the river 
South Tine takes its rife, and there is in the neighbour- 
hood an ancient copper mine. The market is held on 
Saturdays, and there are two annual fairs, namely, on 
the laſt Thurſday in May, and the firſt Thurſday in 
September, for horned cattle, hotſes, linnen and woollen 
cloth. n GG re GY! * 45 


Curious PLANTS, found in Cumberland. 
r ERIE 18 b 


: Jagged''yellow rocket of the Iſle of Man. Eruta | 


Moneneit laciutata lutea, Found plentifully on the ſea- 
dank in Sella fields. f J EPL +6 1 
Sea Buglaſs. © Ecchium marinum, P. B. Found in 
great plenty en the fea-ſhore near White-hayen. 


CUMBERLAND. 


that the ſtones in the middle are no part of the monu- 


ng Edward III. 


They 
tathoms water cloſe to theſe ſands, 4 


Water gilly- flower or Gladiole. Gladiolus lacuftris 
Dortmanni Clus. Found in the lake called Hull's-water, 
that parts Weſtmoreland and Cumberland. 

Engliſh wood-vetch.,. Probus fylvaticus naſtrat. Found 
in 5 hedges and paſtures between Perith and New- 
o b 

The great bilbetry-bulh, Idea folkit ſubratundis major, 
Ger. Found in wet marſhy grounds. 

Small knotted and variegated horſe- tail. Equiſetum 
nudum variegatum minus. Found in many places in a 
light ſandy foil, _ — . nab. 

Baftard-hemp, with 4 Jarge white flower. Cannahit 
þ .. - ; #?1 21 211 . 
 ſPuria flors 'mapno alba perelegante. . Found about Bleu- 
cath in great plenty. | Pn be; 36 476 
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RewARKs on the SA-CoArs of Cumberland. 


3 


The coaſt of Cumberland is, in general, very bigh, 
land, and the ſhore edged with fands. The channel of 
the Solway. Frith is but narrow, though ſhips, of very 
conſiderable burden may enter it. A little to the ſouth- 
ward. of Solway-frith, is à very conſiderable bay, at the 
bottom of which the town of Abbey-bolm-is ſituated. 
It is about two miles broad at the entrance, and ca- 
pacious enough to hold a very conſiderable fleet of ſhips. 

The mouth of the Eln is navigable to a village called 
Deteham, but is little frequented, there being no place 
of note in the neighbourhood, _ The harbour of White- 
haven is well frequented, a great trade being carried on 
there eſpecially in the exportation of coals. , - | 
About five miles to the ſouth-ward of Whitehaven is 
St, Bees-Head, before which 4 ſand ſtretches out above a 
mile from the beach. And about a quarter of a mile 
from the head is a large rock, dry at low water, but ſe- 
parated, at abgut halt-flood from the main land. 

The port of Egremont is capable of receiving ſhips of 
conſiderable burden; and a large ſand, called the Burr, 
ſtretching- before the harbour, forms an excellent road, 
where velſels may ride in two fathom water. 3 

A large ſand, called Whedbeck-head, ſtretches a very 
conſiderable diſtance along the coaſt from the haven of 
Ravinglaſs, to Milburn-caftle, And without it, at 
about a mile diſtance, is a ſmall ſhoal called the Tanner, 
ate both dry at Low-water, and there are three 
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_  Memiers of PARLIAMENT for Cumberland. 


This county ſends ſix members to parliament, two 
knights of the ſhire for the county; two members for 


. 
* 
- 


| the city of Carlifle, and two for Cockermouth, | 
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i e un 
1 n nt of its ſoil, which is 
principally*mooriſh, is bounded oñ the weſt and north- 
welt b — — on the north-eaſt by the biſhop- 
ric of Durham z-on the eaſt by Yorkſhire ; and on the 
fouth by Lancaſfiire; It extends in length from eaſt to 
welt about forty-ſeven miles; and in breadth from north 
to ſouth forty-five; and about one hundred and thirty 
in circumference. It is not, like other counties, diyided 
into hundreds, but into two wards, and each of 
theſe wards into conftablewicks. It contains ſixty- four 
riſhes, in which are eight market- towns, and about 
x thoufand fix hundred houſes. It lies in the province 
of York, and partly in the dioceſe of Carliſle, and 
partly in that of OCheſter. er 
Weſtmoreland js one of the counties Which, in the 
time of the Romans, was inhabited by a tribe of ancient 
Britons, called the Brigantes, of whom ſome account. 
has been given among the. antiquities, of the county of 
Cumberland. The traces of two military ways of the 
Romans are ſtill viſible in this county, upon one of 
which ſeveral relicks of very remote antiquity have been 
diſcovered. It runs ſouth-eaſt from the city of Carliſle, 
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in Cumberland, to Penrith, near Which it afles the 


river Eimot into Weſtmoreland; and cole. e county 
ia nearly the fame direction through Appleby, enters 
 Yorkfhire at Reatcroſs, northreaſt of Brough, under 
Stanmote. "The" other Roman highway, . common] 
called the Marden-way, enters the north-caft_ part of 
this e at Rere, or Roy-croſs, and from thence 
paſſes to Maiden, caftle, à ſmall ſquare fort, by ſome 
ſuppoſed to have been originally built by lang. 
After this it Ls, fo Brough, and over Brough- fair hill. 
Then leaving Warcop on the left, it paſſes over Sand- 
ſord- moor to Coupland Beckbrig, where, on the right 
are the ruined foundations of a noble round tower, and 
on the left is Ormſide-Hall; from whence it paſſes to 
Appleby, and to the camps on Crakerthorp-moor ;- then 
by Kirkby Thore, and through Sowerby. Afterwards 
it takes its, courſe by ſs” oo to Harthall tres. 
From hence it extends directly weſtward to the 
Counteſs's pillar, erected by Anne, counteſs dowager 
of Pembroke, and adorned with coats of arms, dials, 
and other embelliſhments, with a ſmall obeliſk on the 
top, and an inſcription on braſs, in which it is obſerved, 
that this is the place where ſhe parted with her mother, 
and that ſhe left four pounds a year, to be diſtributed to 
the poor of the pariſh of 1 every ſecond of 
April for ever. From this pillar the way leads to 
Brougham caſtle, and from thence paſſes directly over 
Lowther bridge into Cumberland. | ; 
In the time of the Saxons, this county was ſubject to 
the kings of the Northumbers. In thoſe early times the 


mountains in the ſouthern part of this county were of | 


reat uſe in reſtraining the inroads of the Scots and 
Pies, and the inhabitants,. being hardened and inured 


with their northern enemies, were conſidered as a kind of 
ſoldiers. 

In the reign of William I. this county ſeems to have 
been overlooked, either on account of its apparent bar- 
renneſs, or its remoteneſs from the capital; for its lands 
were not diſpoſed of till the reign of 1 my who 
rewarded the great ſervices of Robert de Vipont, who 
Had attended him at the battle of Mirabel, where he 
gained a complete victory over the French, with a grant 
af the \Caftles of Battle and Brougb, and the whole 
bailiwick of Weſtmoreland, 


the Romans. 


to war, by their conſtant alarms and frequent ſkirmiſhes |. 
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This county is watered by ſome lakes, or large bodies 
of water, which, in the north of England, are generally 
called Meres. The principal of theſe. are Winander- 
mere and Ulles- water. 
_ . Winander-mere, which, probably received its, name 
from its winding banks, lies to the ſouth of Ambleſide, 
upon the borders of Qumberland, in the weſtern limits 
of the county, and is about ten miles in, length from 
north to ſouth, and two in breadth. The water is ex- 
ceeding clear; it has ſeveral iſlands, and the bottom, 
which, is à continued rock, is, in ſome, places, very 
deep. Of this lake, and theſe iſlands, we ſhall give a 
particular Aefcrigt en 
The Ullis- water is about ſix miles in length, and, in 
many places, two in breadth. Iti is ſituated in the north- 
welt part of the county, and its ſouthern, exttemity is 
about ten miles to the north · ward of Amblefide. This 
lake is ſupplied by fix ſmall ffreams, four of which are 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Glenkern river, Glenkwidin 
river, Glenkridden river, and; Haws water, but the other 
[two have no names. * 
The principal rivers are the Eden, the Loder, the 
Can and the Lon. in en ü nent 
ts Tbe Eden riſes at Mervel hill, near Aſkrig in York+ 
ſhire, and runs acroſs Weſtmoreland and, Cumberland, 
' upwards of thirty miles, in which courſe it is joined by 


fiderable ſtreams; it paſſes north-weſt till it joins the 
Eimot, by a village callgd Hornby. 79 

Tbe Eimot riſes from the lake called Ullis-water, 
upon the borders of Cumberland, and running north by 
Penrith, falls into the Eden. | | 
; The Lodder is ſuppoſed, to have received. its name 
from Gladdwr, a Britiſh word that fignifies clear or 
Iimpid water. It iſſues from a lake called Broad-water, 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Ullis-water, and running north, falls 
into the Eimot, near Penrith. | | | 

The riyer Can, Ken, or Kent, riſes from a lake 
called Kent-mere, near Ambleſide, and running ſouth- 
caſt, paſſes by Kendal, where, forming an angle, it 
runs ſouth-weſt, and falls into a gulf of the Iriſh fea, at 
a village called Levenfſbridge. 

The Lon, Lone, or Lune, which gives name to a 
tract called Lonſdale, that is, the Vale of the Lon, - riſes 
near Kirby | Lonſdale, and running ſouth-weſt, after 
being augmented by ſeveral fireams, paſſes into Lanca- 


hire, and running by the town of Lancaſter, it falls in 
the Iriſh ſea, 


The other leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are 
the Blenkern-Beck, the Swindale-Beck, the Lavennet- 
Beck; and the Winſter. | | 


Remarks on the InLand NAVIGATION of Weſt- 
| moreland. 


The only navigable river in this county is the Can, 
or Ken, which has water ſufficient for boats to Kendal. 
This navigation might be eaſily improved by art, fo as 
to make the water deep enough for barges, or even 
veſſels of conſiderable burden. At preſent it is very in- 
different, but ſerves the purpoſes of carrying goods from 
that town to the mouth of the gulph, where they are 
ſhipped for exportation. Goods imported from diſtant 
ports are brought up to Kendal in the ſame manner ; 
and proves of great advantage to the town and neigh- 


bouring parts, | | 
4 | Alz, 


[twelve rivulets and. brooks, ſome of which are con- 
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Air, Soil, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is ſharp and cold, eſpecially, in 
the mountainous parts; but notwithſtanding its abound- 
ing with lakes. and marſhes, it is yery ſalubrious, and 
in the low lands and vallies, ſweet and pleaſant, A 
ſmall part of it borders upon the ſea, and the inhabitants 
in general live very comfortably, and enjoy all the, ne- 
ceſlaries and accommodations of life. : 

Weſtmo:eland is well ſtocked with fiſh ;. and the red 
char, a delicate ſort of trout, is ſaid to be peculiar to 
the river Eden, Winander-mere, and Allis-water ; but 
this. is. a miſtake, for it is alſo met with in five ſeveral 
lakes in Wales. Theſe fiſh ſwim together in ſhoals, 
and though they appear on the ſurface of the water in 
ſummer, they will not ſuffer themſelves to be caught; 
and the only ſeaſon for catching them is, when they re- 
ſort to. the ſhallow parts of the lake, in order to ſpawn. 
This county conſiſts of two diviſions, the barony of 
Weſtmoreland ſometimes called Bottom, and the Baro- 
ny of Kendal. The barony of Weſtmoreland, which 
includes the north. part of the county, is an open 
champaign country, twenty miles long, and fourteen 
broad, conſiſting of arable and paſture land. The 
Barony of Kendal, which is ſo called from the town of 
that name, comprehends the ſouth part of the county, 
and is yery mountainous ; it has however fruitful vallies, 
and even many of the mountains yield paſture for ſheep 
and cattle, while others ate not only barren, but ſeem 
formed of rocks thrown together by ſome violent con- 
vulſion of nature, and frightful deſarts laid waſte by 
raving ſtorms. The roads, or rather paths, between the 
mountains, are often frightful beyond deſcription. . One 
in particular, about a ” from Wildbore-Fell, deſerves 
notice. It runs along the fide of an almoſt perpendicu- 
lar mountain, and is not above fix feet wide. Above, 
enormous projecicns of rocks hang over the head of the 


traveller, and threaten to cruſh him by their fall; While 
far below, a rapid torrent tumbles headlong into the 


valley, and with its bellowing noiſe excites a terror in 
the mind that language cannot paint. Not a ſhrub nor 
blade of gra(s enlivens the proſpect, the whole fide of the 
mountain appearing as if blaſted by lightening, But 
though the general aſpect of this part of the country is 
ſo frightful, and the roads, in ſome parts, remarkably 


dangerous; yet between the'e mountains are vallies | 
equally remarkable for their beauty and fertility. One | 


of theſe we. ſhall deſcribe, from a letter ſent by a gen- 
tleman who travelled thither, in order to viſit a friend, 
who reſiged in that delightful retreat, It is of a circular 
form, aboùt a mile in diameter, and ſurrounded by pro- 


digious mountains, whoſe tops, except thoſe to the ſouth, 


are conccaled in the clouds. Between theſe mountains 


are two breaches, the only paſſages into this Kei 
valley; one to the welt, the other on the ſouth, 
Through the latter, a large ſtream of water floys from 
a lake, fituated on the ſouth fide of the valley, and ſup- 
plied by two cataracts, which. fall from rock to rock, 
down the ſides of the mountains. The declivity of the 
rorthern hills being expoſed to the prolific rays of the 
ſun, produces plenty of corn, and the cultivated parts 
are bounded by trees, whole lovely verdure, contraſted 
with the yellow ears of waving corn, and the glowing 
bloſſoms of flowery ſhrubs, in the fences of the corn 
fields, exhibit the moſt delightful proſpect. The greateſt 
part of the valley itſelf is divided into fields of paſture, 
on which abundance of horned cattle and ſheep are con- 
ſtantly fed. The above-menticned lake is well ſtored 
with fiſh of various kinds, and ſeveral ſmall iſlands in- 
terſperſed in it, add greatly to the beauty of this luxu- 
riant retreat, which affords, every thing neceſſary to ren- 
der life agreeable. ; ; | 

One of the caſcades that ſupply the lake with water, 
ruſhes down the mountain's ſide in a fine ſheet of water, 
foaming among the rocks, till it reaches the valley, and 
from thence glides along a ſtony channel into the lake. 
The other is much leſs, and its courſe down the decli- 
vity nat ſo rapid; but its various falls and windings 
among the rocks, render it more pleaſing to the ſight 
than the former. Facing this ſmall caſcade, at the foot 
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of the northern mountains, are a chapel, and a few 
farm-houſes and cottages, the dwellings of huſbandmen, 
the only inhabitants of this unfrequented vale. But the 
declivity of the ſouthern mountains, which face the 
north, and thence enjoy the benefit of the ſolar rays, 
only a ſmall part of the year, exhibit a picture of deſo- 
lation, a dreary waſte of naked rocks and tremendous 
precipices, - whoſe _ forbidding? aſpect forms a ftrikin 
contraſt to the luxuriant parts, and renders the proſpe 
more pleaſing and delightful. ; 

The weſtern mountains of this county are ſuppoſed to 
contain vaſt quantities of copper-ore, and ſome veins of 
gold; but as the 'expence of getting the ores, on account 
of their depth and other inconveniencies, have been 
found more than equivalent to the value of the metals 
obtained, the deſign of working thoſe mines has been 
laid aſide. | f 

With reſpect to the mooriſh grounds of this county, 
their ſpongy ſurface, ſerves the inhabitants for firing 
where they haye no coals, and the turf is called peat, 

The hills are ſtocked with grouſe, both black and 
red. The game breed on the top of the hills, where 
they continue the year round; but the black frequent 
the bottom, and when they gain ſtrength enough, fly 
into Cumberland and Northumberland, but return hither 
again in the ſummer to breed. | 


REMARKS on the HusBanDRY of this County. 


The huſbandry of this county is various in dif- 
ferent parts like the ſoil. In the neighbourhood of 
Burton, and Holme, the ſoil is a light loam, on a lime- 
ſtone ſtratum, mixed with ſand ; and lets from fix ſhil - 
lings and eight-pence, to three pounds an acre; or 
about twenty ſhillings on an average; and the farms are 
from twenty to eighty pounds a year. ; 1 

Their courſe of crops are as follows: 

1. Fallow, | 5 
2. Wheat, 
3. Barley, 

| 4. Oats, and then let it lie to 
Others follow a different courſe; as 

| 1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 
3. Barley, 
4. Clover, 
5. Wheat, 
6. Oats, 
7. Barley, *3® 
8, Oats, and then let it lie as before. | 
They ſow two buſhels of wheat upon an acre about 


Michaelmas, and reap from twelve to fifteen, | 


graze itſelf, 


They 
plow twice for Ale, and ſow about three buſhels on 
an acre, about the'end of April, or beginning of May, 
and reckon the. average produce' about twenty buſhels. 
They plough but once for oats, ſow four buſhels upon 
an acre, and reap twenty-four. They cultivate ſome 
beans, plough but once, ſow two buſhels'on an acre, 
never hoe them, and reap, on an average, twenty-three 
buſhels, They. plough only once for. rye, fow two 
buſhels, and reckon the crop from twelve to. fifteen. 
Their culture of potatoes is as follows: they dung the 
ground well, lay eighteen buſhels of the flices on the 
dung, and then dig trenches two ſpits wide, arid cover 
the Toth. which are laid ſeven inches ſquare, with the 
turf and mould that rife ; and if weeds come, they ora 
them out by hand. The crop, at an average, is one 
hundred and eighty buſhels per acre. © After them, they 
ſow barley, and get thirty buſhels an acre, This is a 
very indolent method. * 2 
As to manure, they have but little; lime has been 
lately introduced 2mong them, and they lay ninety or a 
hundred buſhels” of it on an acre, to fallow for wheat; 
the lime coſts four-pence half-penny a buſhel. They 
are-not acquainted with pairing and burning ; they ſtack 
their hay in houſes, but know nothing of chopping their 

ſtraw. , 3 | 
Good graſs they let from two to three pounds an acre, 
and uſe it chiefly for the dairy. An acre and a quarter, 
or an acre and a half, they reckon ſufficient for the ſums 
3P mer 
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of-a_caw ; and an acre to keep four or five | 
ſheep! Their cows give four gallens of milk a day, on 
ah average. To den Nos, . 1 two or three ſwine; 
ſheep they reckon burtful a dba nilch-cows ; their 
focks' are from twenty to one hun red and fifty, - and 
their p vw five ot fix-ſhillings a ſheep. Theſe they keep 
all he ear in the field. 
15 "te tillage of their land, they reckon four horſes 
ec for Ah acres of arable Rad uſe three or four 
* | 
The foil about Shapp. is 


plough, do i ally . wes 
Gee 


es, thin, but 1 in i others deep, and lets 


5 57 the incloſures | nor rceived; caught hold of his-ctoarhs; andthe pie 
* L 7 19 e I , drew him after it from a . —. 
| "pl 4 DEEP foxty-hre ſect <; and daſhed out his brains againſt 
TT I. Bi bo Is ſome-of had thrown out before: an acci- 
2. Oaty'agai dent er 7 1 £o the more pitied, as he had juſt 
3: 8. Try,” 4 [Compleated WP") Job, and was in haſte to return Wh) the 
ON 1 I {money to b wife and ſly at Appleby. In this 
2 tur Ys the monuments © feral pers ons . 
WEN; - eo and eg , and particularly of Andrew Herclay, earl 822 
12 ready b ice ſow | l — * -bu was beheaded by order of Edward II. upon the 
_ buſhels | "They 1 Gi e of his „ the Englifh army at 
"two or 175 14055 422 turn 2 "abbex rk, into the hands of 1 
3 an acre a d | 11 Tetts rin 00 K 4 7 Ho when Edward himſelf eſca 
50 ah js 0 an M, Ns uſe 5 both for % ary | | eat di f * us is ſaid by have commoner CY no 
d fattening ca e latter; and an acre confer e ignomin is © 
rag 8 5 7 Gi hs, eep through the | E on 1 Here is alſo the family vault of 
Erk te eo, in een hays, the Jord W barton, which title is now extinct, throu 
bn Gene 122 E Rene 2 the late duke, who was remarka 
27 A for ip ee abilities. The town has a 
” Prices of \ 1 B 0 1 * ph” 20 aQure of yarn ſtockings z with 
porn | 2 io 7 — 4 1 N _— forts viz. Eafter 
EGS $ hav, Wl tas A itſun-Tueſday, t. 's | 
ws +, Wnt #, — Th E. 2 Shade, thee — flax. 7." * 
| winter; 6 d. ahd board, . three miles ſouth-weſt of EKirby- Steven, is 
Reaping, 8s. td 5. b Ie castle, which was entirely deſtroyed by the 
Ditching, 6d. 3 a food. 0 er king David, in the year 1341. It was an- 
* | k 4 ciently the ſcat of the voble family of the Cliffords, and 
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London. Here is a handſome church ; but a late writer 
has obſerved that it is low, and the porch reſembles the 
entrance into an hermit's cell. The ſteeple is built an a 
limeeſtone rock, and has a new geometrical ftair-caſe, 
turned round a "cylindrical column, which leads into 2 
decent gallery of good workmanſhip, at the weſt end of 
the church. The fteeple is about fifty-four feet high, 

and has four bells of a conſiderable fize ; ; and the neweſt, 

which is much the largeſt, was pa WY in 2742. The 
carpenter who then new-hung ng made his 
in for the d frames, 1 — as he was 
throwing down the laſt piece, a great nail which he h 


das building, the walls being four 
E, with F battlements on the top. It was in a 
ule | by the lady Anne Clifford, countel 


| dowager bo Pembroke, three bundred and twen 
E its havin been deſtroyed by the Scots. r er river 
Eden runs uk by the eaſt fide of the cate, and on 


_ | the other fides are great trenches, which look as if < 


founder had intended to draw water into them, and thus 
eo with a moat. 

zen we purſued our journey to Apole- 
by, which. is og 80 ſeated on. the north bank, of 
Mr Ed Eden, by: which it is almoſt ſurrounded, two Su 
dred red gag 2 ine miles from London. This is 


aui and is ſuppoſed by, Horſley to 
620 the Roman o town cal led Galacum, though that Mario n 
fince Cam den 's time, been 8 placed 
Kd Thuce ; but that Appleby was the Galaeum gl 
mans, a rs from its ſituation being more a 
1 t6 the diſtance mentioned in the 1 
ſuppoſe it to have been Aballaba, one of the 7141 
the nah of the vallum, mentioned in the Notitia ; bi 
Horſle Pan proved, that this ſtation was nearer 
05 1 as for the ation at Kirby-Thure, he has 


vn it to be the Brovonacae of the Romans. more 
modern times here was a houſe of, White-friars, aid to 


be founded by lord Veley;, lord Percy, and the lord 
Clifford, in the year 1281. i » 
Appleby is. the county town, and is ſuppoſed, formerly 


to ue had ſheriffs of its own, and to have been a 
icfelf. King Henry I. gaye it privileggs.equal 
to thoſe of the city of York, 0 , theſe were 7 aj 
by Henry II. Henry III. and other ſueceeding 
. of Edward I. it had a mayor and es . bh, 
= is at t preſent, governed by a. mayor, 2 a_recorder, 
twelve ay 2 common- council, and two x paving 
at. MACE. t is now, bowever, gread gone wt Cays 
and is far from being the. richeſt an ſomeſt town 
in the county. It chiefly confiſts 85 one broad ſtreet, 
which, runs with an eaſy aſcent from north to ſouth. At 
one end of this ſtreet is a caſtle, fortified. by the river 


ang) by large. trenches, where the river does not. e 
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WES T MOR E IL. AN 
it. This caſtle was given by king John to John de | 
Vipont, or de Veteriponte, as à reward for his good 


ſervices. It remained in this ans til the reign of 
king Henry III. when Robert de Vipont, joining in 
a rebellion with Montfert, earl of Leiceſter, was ſlain in 
the battle of Eveſham, and his eſtate being ſeized, was 

iven to Roger Clifford, and Roger de Leybourne, who 
Fad married his daughters. At length, upon the di- 
viſion of the Vipont's eſtate, this barony fell to the 
Cliſforde, afterwards earls of Cumberland, the anceſtors 
dy the mother's ſide of the earls of Thanet, in whoſe 
noble family it ſtill remains. A part of it is at preſent 
uſed as a common gaol for malefactors. | 

Here are two churches, a free-ſchool, and an hoſpital, 
founded in the year 1651, by the lady Anne, daughter 
and heireſs of George, lord Clifford, and endowed for 
a governeſs and twelve other widows, commonly called 
the Mother and Twelve ſiſters. Appleby has alſo a 
town-hall, a county-gaol, and a ſtone bridge over the 
river Eden. 

Appleby ſuffered greatly in the wars between England 
and Scotland ; and in the reigns of Henry II. and 
and Richard IL it was burnt to the gone: Beſides, 
in 1598 it was depopulated by the plague ; and from 
theſe deſolations it never fully recovered. It ſends two 
members to parliament, has a good market on Satur- 
days, which is eſteemed the beſt corn market in all theſe 
northern parts, and four annual fairs, viz. Whitſun- 
Eve, for horned cattle; on Whitſun-Monday, for linen 
cloth and merchandize ; on the tenth of June, for horned 
cattle and ſheep ; and on the tenth of Auguſt, for horſes, 
fheep and linen cleth, Sy 

wo miles north-weſt of Appleby is Crakenthorp, 
a village famous for its hall or manor-houſe, Where the 
lords of the manor have reſided ever ſince the reign of 
William the Conqueror. It is faid to ſtand on tbe mi- 
litary road called the Maiden way, near which have 
been diſcovered ſeveral remarkable camps, and other an- 
tiquities. 

"About four miles north by weſt of Appleby, is 
Kirby Thore, or Whelp caſtle, which Horſley maintains 
to be the Brovonacae of Antoninus, it being thirteen 
miles from Voreda, and the fame diſtance from Old 
Pentith. It is by ſame to be the Gelagum or 
Galatum of the Romans; the diftances, and the 
viſible remains of the ſtation, render it certain, that it 
was Brovonacae. It alſo anſwers the diſtance of Brough 
under Stanmoxe, which. is by all agreed to be the ancient 
Verterae. It was, doubtleſs à place of confiderable 
note, and ſtood upon the old military road called the 


E 


Maiden-way. Roman coins and urns. have been fre- 
ently dug up, and a ſtone with the following in- 
ſeription: | 


Dre Bziatvcapro Lis. 
Vorv. M. Fecit Ioxvs. 


It is believed that there was a- temple here dedicated! 


to the old Saxon god Fhar. A coin relating t this 


idol was ſome time agg diſcovczed here af the ſiaa of a 
filver groat, but for what purpoſe is was: coined: anti- 
quaries have not agreed, —  _ y | 
At Kirby- Thore is. a mineral, ſpriag of a weak, pung-' 
ing, cbaly beate quality, the watar of which is cleas, 
ſweetiſh, and ſome what af the taſte of tea, If i 

nated. with alkalies it becomes of a whitiſh. ephoun ;,withi 
a ſplution of filver it turns to a Claas purple; gall 
changes it of a pink purple; lagwoed-of 2, red purple; 
and Haug of: violets, of a deep, gien. A gallon catitains 
one Nadel and ninety. grains ef ſediment, af whiehi 
one hundred and farty, are lime-ſiane, and fifty-4ealen-: 
rious nitre. The ſalt will nat diflolve- entixel j in furty- 
eight times its on. weight of diſtilled, water but it wall 
change of a pale green, with ſyrup of violets. This 
water is the maſt powerful ahſorhant of any af the ſame! 


I 
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tions, one above the other. The firſt is read as follows: 
VarRonius PR&FECTUs LEOIOXISs Vicesing Va-| 
LENT1S ViCTRIC1S; and the ſecond; AtLius Luca- 
NUs PR AFECTUS LEGIQNIS SECUND& AUGUST # Cas- 
TRAMENTATI 6UNT, Theſe inſcriptions are very dif- 
ferent with regard tu the form of the letters; a con- 
fiderable fpace of time is therefore ſuppoſed to have in- 
tervened between the two incidents that gave occaſion to 
them. Upon the ame rock was found a third inſerip- 
tion, intimating that the ſecond Auguſtan legion en- 


comm at this place. | ; 
About nine miles to the north-weſt of Kirby-Thore, 
and about a mile to the eaſt of Perith, in Cumberland, 
is Brougham, ſeated. upon the military way to Carliſle, 
where that way eroſſes the river Eimot. It is generally 
believed to be the Roman ſation Brovoniacum, or Bro- 
covum, in which the company of the defenſores were 
quartered, Though time has reduced this ancient city 
to an inconſiderable village, and the Ration is now 
turned into plowed. ground, yet it has preſerved the 
Roman name almoſt entirez and here have been found 
ſeveral coins, altars, and other-teſiimonics of its ſplendor 
and antiquity. 5 
ere was anciently a caſtle which was part of the 
lordſhip of the Viponts, included in the barony of Ap- 
pleby and Brough, given by king John to Robert de 
ipont, from whoſe deſcendagts it paſſed to the noble 
family of the Cliffords, Robert de Clifford entertained 
at this caſtle Robert Balial, king of Scotland, when he 
came to hunt in the woods and chaces belonging to that 
nobleman, This caſtle at preſent belongs to the earl of 
Thanet, 

At the confluence of the Loder and Eimot, near 
Brougham, a ſtone was dug up in the year 1602, in- 
ſcribed to the memory of Conſtantine the Great, in 
theſe words; | | 

IMP. c. VAL. CONST ANTINO PIENT,” Avo. 

About three miles weſt of Brougham is a large round 
intrenchment, incloſing a plain area, which has two 
paſſages oppoſite to each other, and is called King 
Arthur's Round Table. The trenches are on the infide, 
which ſhew it not to have. been deſigned for a place of 
ſtrength ; but rather a ſort of amphitheatre for juſts and 
tournaments, Near it is a ſtone fort in the form of a 
horſe-ſhoe, opening towards the table, called King 
Arthur's Caſtle, It is alſo named Mayburgh, or May- 
brough, which ig the Saxon tongue ſignifies the fort of 
union or alliance, a name which it is ſuppoſed to have 
derived from a peace concluded here in 926, between 
| Athelſtan, king of England, Conſtantine king of Scot- 
land, Hacyal — of Wales, and other princes. 
We next viſited Orton or Overton, a ſmall incon- 
ſiderable town ſituated in a healthy country, quite deſti- 
tute of wood two hundred and ſeventy-one miles from 
London. Here is a weekly market on Fridays and two 
annual ſairs, viz. May the fecond for black cattle ; and 
the Friday before Whitſunday for black cattle and 
At a ſmall diftance from this town is a high bill, which 
had formerly a beacon on the top, and is ftill called 
Orton Beacon. | 
- Eight miles weſt of Orton is Shapp, formerly called 
Hep of , 2 ſmall village, ence famous for an abbey, 
firft built by Thomas the fa of Goſpatrick, in honour 
- of St, Mary Magdalen, at Preſton, in the barony of 
Kenda; but afterwards removed hither by the founder, 
and by him endowed with lands and various privileges; 
| INS was that of taking what wood they pleaſed 
aut of his foreſt, and grinding at his mill toll free; he 
alſe gave them paſture in and about Swindale for ſixty 
coe twenty mares, five: hundred ſheep, &c. All theſe 
gifts and privileges were confirmed by Robert de Vipont, 
: land of Weſtmoreland, and at the diſſolution the revenue 
{of this abby was valued at one hundred and fifty-four 
nau nd ſeventeen ſhillings and ſeven pence, per annum. 


kind, and. will, purge well, but: not without drinking at! 
leaſt the · quanti three or four quarts. 

At Crawdundale-Waith,, near Kithy-Thore, ate ſo- 
veral ditches,. ramparte, and great. maunts of earth, ſup— 
poſed to have been thrown ug by the Romans; and 
upon a rough rock were found two imperfect inſerip- 


4 


' Nwiar'Shapp, north-weſt of Orton, ſeveral large tones, 
in the farm of pyramids, ſome of which are fourteen feet 
diametet at the baſe, and nine feet high, being placed at 
equal diſtances one from another, ſtand almoſt in a 
direct line, a mile long. What was the original intent 
of placing them there, is not known; but it is * 
believe 
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believed, that they were deſigned to perpetuate the me - 
moty of ſome great actions which hiſtory has not re- 
corded. Loy * » 5 | 
AtShapmore, a marſhy heath, between the mountains 
to the north of Shap, is a mineral watet that ſeems to be 
- of a ſulphureous nature, for it has a ſtrong foetid ſmel], 
- and a ſenſible bitterneſs; but this ſoon goes off when ic 
- evaporates over the fire. It will curdle with ſoap, and 
let fall a large white ſediment with the ſolution of pot- 
- aſhes. A gallon will yield three hundred and ſeventy-ſix 
ins of ſediment, with a very ſmall proportion of very 
white earth, which has a ſalt, pungent bitter taſte, and 
grows moiſt when expoſed to the air. This water bas 
deen caſually found to work by ſtool and urine, and three 
pints have proved a _ ſtrong. purge. + It will cure in- 
veterate piles, and is uſed by the common people to cure 
rheumatick pains in the joints, by rubbing it warm on the 
parts affected. TA „ 
From Shapp a road leads to Haws-Water, a lake ſome 
miles to the weſtward, extending for ſome diſtance 
along the fie of a hill, that commands a fine view of 
Ponton- Vale, which is ſeveral miles in length, of an 
: oblong figure, cut into incloſures of a delightful verd ure, 
and ſcattered in the moſt pictureſque manner, with 
villages, clumps of wood, houſes and bridges. A fine 
river takes a beautiful courſe through it; and its oppoſite 
- bank is a large ridge of mountains. The approacu to the 
lake is very pictureſque: gu paſs between two high 
| ridges of mountains, the bottom finely ſpread with in- 
el The lake is à {mall one, it being only about 
three miles long, in ſome places half a mile over, and in 
others a quarter. It is almoſt divided in the middle by a 
romontory of incloſures, ſo that it conſiſts of two 
ſheets of water. The upper end of it is qulte ineloſed 
With bold, ſteep, craggy tocks and mountains; and in 
ithe center of the end, are a few little incloſures at their 
feet, waving upwards in a very. beautiful manner. On 
the ſouth ſide of the lake is 'a noble ridge of e He 
: bold and prominent down tothe water's edge, bulg- 
— out in the center in a ſine pendant broad head, that 
-is venerably magnificent. This, with the view of the 
firſt ſheet of the lake, loſing itſelf in the ſecond, among 
(hills, © rocks, and woods, is pictureſque. The oppoſite 
hort conſiſts of incloſures riſing one above another, and 
: crowned withcraggy ro Ks. 
Having viewed this romantic ſpot we returned back to 
Shapp, and ftom thence proceeded to Kendal; but be- 
fore we enter on a deſcription- of that town, it will not 
be improper, or unwelcome to our readers, to mention 
the road which leads to it from the above village, which, 
- is fifteen miles diſtant ; twelve of them are a continued 
chain of mountain us moors entitely uncultivated, which 
- affords a dreary, and molancholy proſpect: yet the 2 
itſelf is capable of imptovement and cultivation. Bot 
after croffing this barten tract, which brings you within 
three miles of Kendal; you at once look down from this 
deſolate: country upon one of the fineſt landſcapes in the 
„ worhllz e noble range of | fertile - encloſures, richly 
enamelled with the moſt beautiful verdure, preſents it- 
ſelf 10 peur eye apg-advancingito the bro of the hill, 
you have a view of a moſt elegant variegated. tract of 
Ara ing incloſures. ſpreading: over hills, and hanging to 
the eye, in the moſt pictureſque and plraſing manner that 
fanc can conceive. 4 n Enie . vo 1 ; 
10 l er e l, is ſo called ſrom its ſitua- 
tion im a dale or valle on the river Kn of Kent which 
runs it along the valley in a ſtonx dhanne!. 
Dr. Gale waud have: this plate to be the Brovonaca 
of Antotinus z and Camden was once of opinion, that 
it was the old Roman ſtation called Concangiumy but he 
aſterwards altered his mind; however, Horſley fixes 
Concangium d re at near it, and indeed there are ſtill to 
be kenzat this place: undeniable gvidences of its having 
been al Romapiiſtation ; for Roman inſeriptions and 
altats ſtill gemain hete ; uuns have been found in a bank 
laid Sen dy the tiyer, and ſtones and pieces of Roman 
brieks continue to ho thrown;up by the plough. Several 
„Roman coigs and ſe als have alſo been: found here, one 
of which. is very; curious, and is ſouppoſed to be Janus 
tant en 20 41 nr H 14-51 ie £ Ini! Pt a2 
vilaznog 2 11 ws ; Wen cn i 2121 1:94 401549 If 
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uadrifronts; there has Jikewiſe been found a medal of 

auſtina, Tbe ramparts of the ancient fort are very dif. 
cernible, and there was lately a faint appearance of the 
ditch, though much levelled: The {ation meaſures 
about ſix chains from north to ſouth, and conſequently 
contained five acres of ground. The town is ſuppoſed 
to have ſtood between the fort and the water, on the weſt 
fide ; for here they ſtilf plough up cement and ſtones 
There are alſo two or three tumuli or barrows at a ſmall 
diſtance within fight ef the ſtation. This fort, from its 
ſituation, overlooks a fine vale, and is encompaſſtd with 
high hills, which on all ſides terminate the view. On 
the weſt, ſide of Kendal is a round artificial mount 
within ſight of the ſtation, very like the exploratory 
mounts in other places, eſpecially near military ways; 
but whether it be Roman and had a relation to the Ration. 
or more modern, and raiſed with a view to the caftle. 
over againſt which it is placed, at about the diſtance of 
half a mile, is not eaſy to determine. At what time, or 
by whom Kendal caftle was built, we cannot find in 
, hiffory; but it may be preſumed, that it was the manſion 
oFthe ancient barons of Kendal, the firft of whom was 
Ivo. Taleboys, of whoſe poſterity William, by conſent 
5 the Second, called himſelf William of Lan- 
rn e 4, | 

Kendal is now a' large, handſome, well built, and 
well paved town, pleaſantly ſeated on the river Ken, or 
Kent; two hundred and fifty-ſeven miles from London. 
It was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and is at pre- 
ſent governed under à charter of king James the Firſt 
by a mayor, a recorder, twelve 7 Rohn twenty- 
four burgeſſes, 4 town-clerk, and two ättornies, with 
other ſubordinate officers, It has ſeven trading coni- 
panies ;* the mercers, theermen, cordwainers, tanners 
"glovers,” taylors, and pewterers, who have each a diſtinct 
hall; and here are kept the ſeſſions of therpeace for that 
part of the county called the barony of Kendal. This is 


"the largeſt town in the county, it being much ſuperi 

to Ale, in trade, wealth: buildings, und Aa: of 
inhabitants. It chiefly conſiſts of two great ſtreets neat] 

payed croffing'each öther. It ftands on the weſt fide of 
"the river, over which there are two ſtone bridges, and 
one of wood,* Which leads to the caſtle. The church is 
a <4, and Handſome ſtructure, ſupported by five rows 
of pillars 3 and there belong to it twelve chapels of eaſe. 
On the ſide of the church-yard is a well endowed free- 
ſchool, Which has exhibitions for ſome ſcholars to Queen's 
college in Oxford. © Here'is alſo 2 charity-fchool. for ſix- 
teen boys and ten girls, who are all cloathed and taught. 
| Kendal has had a conſiderable trade in the woollen manu- 
ſacture ever ſince the reign of Edward III. and par- 
-tieutar”laws were enacted for regulating the cloth 
made in this town, as early as the reigns of Richard II. 
and Henry IV. This town is ſamous for ' ſeveral 
manufactories ; the chief of them is that of knit ſtock- 
ings, in which it is computed that five thouſand 
hands are employed, including one hundred and twenty 
wool-combers, and fix hundred ſpinners; and they arc 
(aid d make five" hundred and fifty dozen a week. The 
*making of what is called Kendal cottons, is likewiſe a 
Feonſiderable manufacture of this town. Theſe are made 
of Weſtmoreland wool, which is very coarſe, and are 
chiefly for exportation or ſailors jackets; and this branch 
,employs three or four hundred hands, particularly 
-ſpinners, ' weavers, and theermen. Another 'principal 
| branch'of manufacture is linſey'woolſey, made chiefly tor 


home confumption, in which about five hundred weavers 


are employed, the wool being moſtly ſpun by the 
Families of the farmers and labourers, who bring it to 
market. Here are alſo about a hundred tanners ; and 
likewiſe” about a hundred hands are empl. yed in the 
article of fil; theſe receive the waſte filk from London, 
boil it in ſoap,” comb, ſpin, dreſs, and then ſend it back 
LOG, 2 CUTIE #93. 3 Sr 
Kendal has a weekly market on Saturdays, and two 
annual fairs; vir, the ſtxth of May, or horned cattle, 
and on the 8th of November, for horned cattle, hocſ s 
and ſnheep. At this town proviſions are very plentiful aud 
cheap: fat ſtubble-geeſe are ſold at one _ and 
Bin: nfo. i 9063 e ee J-11937 3960 01 u- 
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four pence etch ; fat fowls: att one ſhilling à bouple; fat 


ducks at the ſame price, Wild: fowl: and game are in 
ſuch plenty, that woodcocks are aften: ſoldiat to- penet 
a piece; and partridges are fold; cheap” inzthe market. 
Fiſh is in great plenty, and traut frequamiy ſalu iat a 
penny a pound. aneta foam 387 ni Not 
At Watherlake; à village ſeven miles ſoutli-weſt of 
Kendal, is a! mineral ſpring that has a'faltifh taſte rand 


in ſummer ſmells a little Iike ſulphur, throwing up a 
whitiſh ſcum. With oil of tartarſ it lets fall a pearil- 


coloured ſediment, and with galls it precipitates one that 
is purple. A gallon yields five bundred: and: forty-feven 

grains of ſediment, ; conſiſting chieflylof a ſea - ſalt and a 

calcarious earth, With a little mixture of a bitter, purg- 

ing ſalt. From experiments made :wjth cit it appears, 
that it is chiefly impregnated with a ſea- ſalt, combined 

with a kind of calcarious nitre, a little iron, land a ſmall ' 
quantity of ſulphur. It has been found of: great uſe in 
the ſtone, gravel, worms, want of appetite, the cachexy, 

ja undice, and dropſy. Merv ett | | 


man fort, the banks and ditches of, which are ſtill 
viſible; and here have been found Roman coins, altars, 
and other remains of antiquity. It has been the opihidn 
of ſome, that this was the old Roman ſtation called 
Concangii; but others believe that it was the ancient 
Brovoniacum. 1 * | F 1 3 itt i 
At Levens, ſouth: of Kendal, on the: bank of the 
river Can, over which it has a handſome ftone bridge, 
are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of an ancient round build 
ing, which is called Kirkſhead, and is ſaid to have 
been anciently a temple, dedicated to Diana. | 
From Kenyal we continued our tour weſtward, and 
came next to Ambleſide, ſituated near the north end of 
the great and beautiful lake, called -Winander-meer, , 
two hundred and fixty-feveny miles from London. It 
was anciently a large city, as appears from the ruins of 
walls and the ſcattered heaps of rubbiſh, with ſome re- 
mains of a fort, ſix hundred and ſixty feet in length, 
four hundred in breadth, and ſecured by a ditch and 
rampart. That this was a work of the Romans appears 
from a variety of cireumſtances, ſuch as the bricks, 
ſmall urns, glaſs vials, Roman coins and medals in gold, 
ſilver and copper, round ſtones reſembling mill - ſtones, 
uſed by the Romans in building large pillars, and the 
paved ways leading to it. Camden was once of opinion, 
that this was the Amboglana in the Notitia, but this is 
not probable; and, indeed, in another place, he fixes 
that ſtation at Willeford, in Cumberland; and Horſley, 
who has examined theſeu matters with, perhaps, greater 
accuracy than any before him, informs us, that the an- 
cient name of this place was Dictus. This town has a 
conſiderable manufacture of cloth, a weekly market on 
(Wedneſdays, and two annual fairs, viz. the firſt held on 
Wedneſday in Whitſun- week, for horned cattle; and 
the other on the twenty-ninth of October, for horned 
cattle and ſheep. | | 12 
About a mile to the north of Ambleſide is Ridal- hall, 
a large, convenient and ancient ſtructure; and in this 
lordſhip is a very high mountain called Ridal-head, from 
the ſummit of Which is a very extenſive proſpect; for in 
a clear day Lancaſter caſtle may be ſeen, and even the 
country at a conſiſterable diſtance beyond it. 5 
We have already obſerved, that the town of Amble- 
fide is near the great lake, called Winander- meer, 
and we now took the opportunity of viewing that 
beautiful piece of water. In order to this we repaired 
to the village of Bonus, where we took boat, and rowed 
to the Iſland, ſo called by way of eminence, being much 
the largeſt in the Jake. It contains between thirty and 
forty acres of land, and is one of the moſt beautiful ſpots 
in the kingdom. The lake from the ſouth end is ex- 
tremely fine, and preſents a noble ſheet of water, ex- 
. tending ſeveral miles, and bounded by diſtant moun- 
tains, The ſhores are beautifully indented with pro- 
montories covered with wood jetting into the water in 
the moſt pictureſque ſtile imaginable, particularly the 
ferry points on both ſides; it is broke by Berkſhire 
iſland, an elegant ſpot, finely wooded in one part, and 
71 
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At Watercrook, near Kendal, ,is: an old ſquarei Ro 


by Erauri ſand i al maſt coueted with wood, in another; 
aun! quſt hides a houſc on che main land. bit 
> The eaſtern ſhore is ſpitad forth with the moſt beautil 
ful variety In ſome places waving incloſures of. corn 
and/graſhmiſe one — preſent to the eye 
a &rnenrgitbeyondo the mighteſt ideas of painting ittelf. 
In othem hubby ſpots: and pendent woods bang down 
to the uveby \whter's- edgel? In ſome places thele woods 
are broke bi fe. ſmall graſs incloſurts of- the ſweeteſt 
verdute; and in others run ardund large circuits of 
them; and, riſing to the higher grounds, loſe themſelves 
in the wilds above. Here you ſee flips of land runnin 
into the lake; and -oovereti: with ttees which ſeem to ri 
from the water. There, a boldly indented hore, ſwel- 
ling into fine bays, and ſlirted with ſpreading trees, an 
edging as elegant as ever fancied by! Claud himſelf. 
The village is caught among ſome ſcattered trees, in a 
ſweet ſituation, on the bank of a bay, formed by a 
promontory of wood, the back ground a ſweep of in- 
k riſing one above another. 0 fog | 
Following this line of ſhoar: towards the north, you 
command Bannerig and Oareſt Head, two hills abb cut 
into incloſures to the very top; to the north you Took 
upon a noble range of irregular mountains, which con- 
traſt finely. with the other more beautiful ſhores, The 
weſtern is a fine ſweep of craggy rocks, here and there 
fringed with wood. Advancing to the very fartheſt 
point | of land, theſe objects are varied, and new ones 
appear that are. truly beautiful. The Lancaſhire ferry 
point and the woody iſland join, and ſeem one prodi- 
gidus fine promontory of wood; the ferry houſe is ſetn 
among the trees in a pictureſque manner. They form 
the boundary in front of a Ane bay, walled in to the 
right by a noble rocky cliff; and in the middle of it a 
ſweet little woody iſland. Over the lo part of thè pro- 
montory the diſtant hills are ſeen finely; The ſhore to 
the left, here, appears peculiarly beautiful, for half a 
dozen incloſures of the moſt; elegant verdure rife from 
the water's edge among floping woods, and offer a va- 
riety of colours of the moſt pictureſque hues. From 
hence likewiſe you look back an Bannerig, a fine culti- 
vated hill, riſing from the lake in a. moſt pleaſing 
manner... tu. cin bau Qnif'ss 
Moving from this end of the iſland along the weſt 
coaſt of it, the view is extremely pictureſque; Fe 
ſtreight is brake by three iſlands, two of them thickly 
covered with wood, the other a long flip, ſcattered 
with tall upright trees, through the ſtems of which, and 
under the thick ſhade of their ſpreading tops, the water 
is ſeen glittering with the ſun beams; a landſcape truly 
delicious. t 3s; 2 119 "= = '' $4 4 iT £0 
From the north end of this iſle, ſo happy in the beau- 
ties of proſpect, the views are various, and ſome of them 
exquiſite. Looking towards the ſouth, you command 
a prodigious fine view of the lake, ſpreading to the right 
and left behind ; promontories, one beyond another, in a 
gloriouſly irregular, ſheet of water, encircled by an am- 
pbitheatre of hills, in the nobleſt ſtile. To the north 
you look upon, another ſheet, different from the firſt. 
t is broke by a cluſter of four ſmall but beautiful 
iſlands.. e: notaoqꝗ 3811. Jo 37:10 . | 
Full in front you Jos upon à noble ſweep of moun- 


- 


| tains,' and on one, in particular, that is very curious. 


At is of a circular form, riſing out of a vaſt hollow a- 
mong the teſt, and is overtopped by them; romantic in 
the bigheſt degree. A little to the right of it, you com- 
mand ont of the moſt nahle of cultivated hills. It is in- 
terſectod by e trees, and ſcattered woods, into a 
vaſt ſweep of incloſures, which reach the very top. A 
view beautifully magnificent. More to the right, the 
eye is delighted with the moſt elegant waves of cultivated 
incloſuces that can be conceived, riſing to the view in 
the moſt; pictureſque varieties of Jandſcape, and forcing 
admiration from the moſt taſteleſs of mortals. To the 
left, a vaſt range of rocks and mountains form the 
boundary of the lake, and project into it in the boldeſt 
manner. 8 

Sailing from this noble iſland to that of Berkſhire, a 


little hilly wood of ſcattered trees, the views are va- 
| ML nell 5: rious, 
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nde of it you lock 
Great Iſland, &c. 
. 1, ore... To.the leſt, and in front, high rid 


hills of incloſures ; ſome juſt rifing enou 
__ hedges /diſtinftly, and others hanging 

© beneath, a boundary of rough bills, and wild, unculti- 
Vvated ground. To the left, you ſee Crow iſland, which 


loſt between two 
each other, and leaving 
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ious, rich, and truly pictureſque. From the ndrth 
Ka - a fine ſheet of water, to the 
bounded by a noble variety of 
of bills 
utiful waving 
to'ſhew their 
all to the eye; 


ahd mountains. To the right, moſt 


appears fine ; and the ferry-houſe, beneath a clump of 


_ trees. on the point of a- promontory ng into the 
Water, with an effect really exquiſite. f 


look againft a very fine bank of incloſures, moſt ele- 
gantly ſcattered with trees. To the ſouth, the lake is 
ontories, projecting into it againſt 
| a fine ſtrait between. | 
"high and rocky; the other, a line of waving wood and 
incloſures, and catch beyond it the diſtant hills, which 
complete the view. The weſtern proſpect is on to 
a range of craggy hills; ſome moſt beautifully fringed 
with ing woods, and cut in the middle 


clumps, and ſcattered trees, and riſing one above 
another, in the moſt pictureſque irregularity that fancy 
can ſuppoſe. At the top, a farm-houſe, under a clump 
of trees; the whole forming a bird's eye landſcape of 
the moſt delicious kind. Nor can any thing be finer 
than the hanging woods on this fide of the lake, broken 
by graſs incloſures of a beautiful verdure. 
. Sailing acroſs the lake from Berkſhire to the ſhore 
under theſe incloſures, which are called Round Fable, 
nothing in nature can be more exquiſite than the view, 
28. you move, of a fine, long, graſs incloſure, at the 
water's edge, on the oppoſite ſhore, bounded by fine 
woods, except to the lake, edged with ſome ſpreading 
trees, * — the view of the graſs is truly pictu- 
reſque. Other waving ſlopes of incloſures, to the right, 
hang to the lake, under the ſhade of a rough, wild bill, 
and down to a ſkirting of wood, on the water's 
in the fineſt manner. Behind, the rocky cliff of Four- 
neſs Fells, has a noble appearance, crowned with a 
ſweep of wood. | | 

Sailing under the weſtern ſhore, you command moſt 


- beautiful landſcapes on the oppoſite one, conſiſting of 


the fineſt banks of cultivated incloſures, ſcattered with 
trees, clumps of wood, farm houſes, &c. and hanging 
to the water's edge in the moſt charming variety of ſitua- 
tion ; the fields in ſome places dipping in the very lake, 
in others thick woods rifing from the water ; ſcenes 
which call for the pencil of à genius to catch graces 
from nature beyond the reach of the moſt elaborate 


Coming to Ling Holm, a ſmall rocky iſland, with a 


few trees on it, you have a double view of the two 
ſhores, finely contraſted, the weſtern ſpread with noble 
hanging woods, and the caftern one cultivated hills, 
waving to the in the fineſt inequalities of ſurface. 
The diftant hills are alſo ſeen in a ſtile over the low 
incloſures of Rawlinſon's Nab, a promontory to the 
ſouth. an ene 3. | D: 36: 
Landing on the point of that 
very noble, it commands two glorious ſheets of water, 
north and ſouth, each of four or five miles in length. 
That to the ſouth is bounded in general by rough woody 
hills, broken in a few ſpots by little inclofures. In 


„ 


front of the promontory, ſeveral very beautiful ones, cut 
by irregular ſweeps of wood, and hanging to the water's | i 
eye in every pictureſque form that can grace a landſcape, 


edge in the fineſt: manner; the whole crowned with 
craggy tops of hills. LATED | 

But the view to the north is much the moſt beautiful. 
Berkſhire iſland breaks the ſheet of water in one place, 


and adds to the pictureſque _ of the ſcene without 
injuring its noble ere ,ommon Nab, a pro- 
montory from the eaſt projects into it in another 
place, elegantly variegated with wood and incloſures, 
- waving-over ſloping hills, and crowned with rough un- 
cultivated ground. One incloſure in particular breaks 
into the wood in the moſt pictureſque manner ima- 
- ginable, This end of the lake is bounded by the noble 
_ hills of cultivated incloſures, already mentioned, which 


the caſt, you | 
the objects, or look up to them; the 


ne is 


a cul- 


12 incloſures,, broken by woods, hedges, 


romontory the-view is 


are viewed ſrom henee to much advantage; they riſe 
from the ſhore. with great magnificence. To the left a 
ridge of hanging woods; ſpread over wild romantic 
round, that breaks into bold projections, abrupt and 
pirited, contraſting the elegance of the oppoſite beautiful 
ſhore in the fineſt manner. 5 10 8 6 
ZBut the moſt beautiful view of this lovely ſcene is 
from, the fide of a large ridge of hills that form the 


| caſtern boundaries of the lake, the ſituation being high 


enough to look down upon all the objects. A circum. 
ſtance of great importance, and which painting cannot 
imitate. In landſcapes, you are either on a level with 
inter cannot 
give the declivity at your feet, which leſſens the objects 
as much in the perpendicular line as in his horizontal 

Vou look down upon a noble winding valley of about 
twelve miles long, every where incloſed with grounds 
which riſe in a very bold and various manner; in ſome. 
places bulging into mountains, abrupt, wild, and un- 
cultivated ; in others, breaking into rocks, craggy, 
pointed, and irregular. Here, riſing into hills covered 
with the nobleſt woods, preſenting a gloomy brownneſs 
of ſhade, almoſt from the clouds to the reflection of the 
trees in the limpid water they ſo beautifully ſkirt. There, 
waving in glorious ſlopes of cultivated incloſures, adorn- 
ed in the ſweeteſt manner with every object that can 
give variety to art, or elegance to nature; trees, woods, 
villages, houſes, farms, ſcattered with pictureſque con- 


fuſion, and waving to the eye in the moſt romantic 


landſcapes that nature can exhibit. 

This valley, ſo beautifully incloſed, is floated by the 
lake, which ſpreads forth to the right and left in one 
vaſt but irregular expanſe of tranſparent water. A more 
noble object can hardly be imagined. Its immediate 
ſhore is traced in every variety of line that fancy can 
imagine, ſometimes contracting the lake into the ap- 
pearance of a noble winding river; at others retiring 


, | from it, and opening large ſwelling bays, as if for navies 


to anchor in; promontories ſpread with woods, or ſcat- 
tered with trees and incloſures, projecting into the 
water in the moſt piftureſque ſtile imaginable : rocky 
points breaking the ſhore, and rearing their bold heads 
above the water. In a werd, a vatiety that aniazes the 
beholder, a Ve | 

But what finiſhes the ſcene with an elegance too de- 
licious to be imagined, is, this beautiſul ſheet of water 
being dotted with no leſs than ten iſlands, diſtinctly 


commanded by the eye; all of the moſt bewitching 


beauty. The large one preſents a waving various line, 
which riſes from the water in the moſt: * Webware 
qualities of ſurface: high land in one place, low in 
another; : clumps of trees in this ſpot, ſcattered ones in 
that; adorned by a farm-houſe on the water's edge, and 
backed with a little wood, vieing in ſimple elegance 
with Baromean palaces. Some of the ſmaller iſles riſing 
from the lake like little hills of wood, ſome only ſcat- 


tered with trets, and others of graſs of the fineſt ver- 


dure; a more beautiful variety no where to be ſeen, 
Strain your imagination to command the idea of ſo 
noble an expanſe of water thus gloriouſſy environed; 
ſpotted with iſlands more beautiful than would have 
iſſued from the pencil of the happieſt painter. Picture 
the mountains rearing their majeſtic heads with native 
ſublimity; the vaſt rocks boldly projecting their terrible 
craggy points. And in the path of beauty, the variegated 
incloſures of the moſt charming verdure, hanging to the 


with the moſt exquiſite touches of /a belle nature. If you 
raiſe your fancy to ſomething infinitely beyond this 
aſſemblage of rural elegancies, you may have a faint 
notion of the unexampled beauties of this raviſhing 
landſcape. | | f | 
After viewing this beautiful Jake, we proceeded to 
Kirby Lonſdale, that is, the church or kirk in the dale 
of the river Lone, it ſtanding in a vale by the river 
Lone, two hundred and thirty-two miles from London. 
It is a Jarge, well built town, has a handſgme church, 
and a good ſtone bridge over the river. It is well inha- 


bited, and is the beſt town in the county, except 
Kendal. 
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Kenda!. Here was an hoſpital of lepers, dedicated to 
St. Leonard, as early as the reign of king Henry II. but 
at the time of the diſſolution, its revenues were valued 
at no more than eleven pounds, four ſhillings and three- 
pence, a year. hats s 

It has 'a manufacture of woollen cloth, a weekly 
market on Tueſdays, and two annual fairs, viz. one on 
Holy Thurſday, for horned cattle ; and the other on 
the twenty-firft of December, for wollen cloth. _ 

At Wellington, near Kirby Lonſdale, is a bridge 
over the river Lone, which, for its antiquity and 
curious workmanſhip, exceeds any in the north of 
England. It confiſts of three ſemicircular arches, and 
is, by ſome, ſuppoſed to be a work of the Romans, but 
others think it of later date. It is entirely built of a 
fine free ſtone, truly ſquared, the ſtones almoſt all of a 
ſize, and the joints are ſo firm and even, that they are 
hardly to be diſcovered, The arches are all turned 
with m— at the edges, and the whole deſign has 
deen executed with the utmoſt exactneſs, both for 
ſtrength and beauty. The water under the middle 
arch is fifteen feet in ſummer, when the river is very 
| low, and in winter it is almoſt twice as deep, and vaſtly 


rapid. 
We next viſited Burton, ſituated in a valley near the 
borders of Lancaſhire, and not far from Farlton-knot- 
hill, two hundred and forty-four miles from London. 
It is a thoroughfare town, on the road from Lancaſter 
to Carliſle ; but contains nothing worthy of obſervation. 
It is about a quarter of a = in length, and has a 
yg weekly market on Tueſdays; but no annual 
air. | 

Four miles to the north of Burton, is Milthorp, a 


village ſeated about a mile and a half to the weſt of the 


road to Kendal, upon an arm of the ſea, near the: 
mouth of the river Ken. Commodities are brought 
hither in ſmall veſſels from Lancaſhire; and here is an 
annual fair, held on the twelfth of May, for horned 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 


Curious PLanTs found in Weſtmoreland, 


- 'Small moſs.maiden-hair, with leaves divided into two: 
or three ſegments. Adiantum 8 perpufillum Angli- 
cum foliis bifidis vel triſdis. Found on Buzzard rough 
crag, near Wrenoſe, | 5 
Broad leaved mountain garlick, with purple flowers. 
Allium ſylvefire ampbicarpon foliis porraceis, floribus & 
aucleis purpureis. . An allium ſeu moly montanum primum, 
Cluſ. In Troutbeck-holm, by Great Strickland. 
Small biftort, or ſnakeweed, Bifforta minor noftras, 
Park. In ſeveral places of this county, as at Croſby 
Ravenſworth, 

Eye-bright cow-wheat, with ſhort blunt leaves, Cra- 
targonon folirs brevibus obtuſis Weſtmorlandicum Near 
Orton, by the fide of a rivulet, running by the way that 
leads thence to Croſby, 

Birds cherry, Ceraſus avium five padus Theophrafti. 
Common among the mountains. 

The leaft . cherry-tree, vulgarly —_ the 
merry-tree, Ceraſus ſylugſtris fruftu minimo cordiformi, 
P. B. About Roa! 27 * 

Hoary dwarf mountain ciftus, or holy-roſe, with 
cats-foot leaves, Chamaeciſtus ſeu helianthemum folio 
Philoſallae minoris Fuchſii, J. B. On ſome rocks near 

Lendal. 

Dwarf vernal gentian, Gentianella fugax verna ſeu 

| 282 On the back fide of Helſe-fell- nab, near 

endal, as alſo in the parks on the other ſide of Kendal, 
on the back of Birkhog. It begins to flower in April, 
and continues to flower till June. 

Crow-foot craneſbill, with a party- coloured flower, 


Geranium batrachoides flore eleganter variegato. In Old | 


Deer-park, by Thornthwait. This, though it may. be 
but an accidental variety, yet is ſo ornamental to a 
garden, that it deſerves to be taken notice of, 
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Mountain crow-foot craneſbill, Geranium batrachoides 
montanum noftras, In the hedges, and among the 
buſhes in the mountainous meadews and paſtures of this 
county. 

Stone fern, with Lender brittle Ralks and finely cut 
leaves. Filix ſaxatilis caule tenui fragili. Adiantum album 
| rv "Wa J. B. On old ſtone walls and rocks, plen- 
£ 30 - 

Small flowering ftone-fera. Filicula petraca criſpa ſeu 
adiantum alum feridn perelegans. At the bottom of 
ſtone walls e up with carth in Orton pariſh, and 
other places, plentifully. | 

The leſſer branches fern. Filix ramoſa minor, J. B. 
On the ſides of the mountains, in ſhady places, 
eſpecially. 

Water gladiole. Leuceium paluſtre flore ſubcoerules, 
C. B. In a pool called Huls-water, and in Winander- 
1 _ fried fal 

raſs upon . Gramen ſparteum ſpicd foliaced gra- 
mined majus, F. B. In an iſle called Hoot in 
Huls-water. 

The leſſer white flowered baſtard hellebore. Helle- 
borine minor flore alba, Park. In Sir John Lowther's 
wood, directly againſt Aſkham-hall. 

The ſmoother broad-leaved buſhy hawkweed. Hiera- 
cium fruticoſum latifolium glabrum, Park. Near a lake 
called Huls-water, 

Round-leaved rough hawkweed, with a long ſtalk, 
Hieracium macrocaulon _ folio rotundiore, D. Law- 
ſon. By Bucbarrow-well, in long Sledale. 

Small ruſh, with its ſhaft produced to a great length 
above its compact panicle, Funcus parvus calamo ſeu 6 
ſupra paniculam compactam longius producto Newtoni, Not 
far from Ambleſide. 

Mountain dwarf juniper, called by the country people 
ſavine, as well here as in Wales. Juniperus Alpina, J. B. 
Clus. Park. Upon the tops of the mountains. 

Narrow leaved lilly-convally, Lilium convallium an- 
guſtifolium, D. Lawſon. By Water-fall bridge, and 
elſwhere in this county. 

Common ſpignell, or meu. Meum, Ger. vulgatius, 
Park. foliis anethi, C. B. About two miles from Sed- 
berg, in the way to Orton, abundantly in the meadows 
and paſtures, where it is known to all the country people 
by the name of bald-money, or (as they pronounce it) 
bawd-money. 

Round-leaved mountain-ſorre], Oxalis Fan acetoſa ro- 
tundifolia repens E boracen is folio in medio deliguium patiente, 
Moriſ. Hiſt, In Long Sledale, near Bucbarrow-well, 


| and all along the rivulet that runs by the well, for a 


mile or more. This never degenerates into the common 
Roman or French ſorrel. | 

Codded arſmart, quick — — —_ — ws Noli 
me tangere, frve perſicaria filiquoſa, Park. n the banks 
of — —_ — and in many other 
places, plentifully. 

Croſs- wort madder. Rubia erefta quadrifolia, J. B. 
Near Orton, Winander-mere, and elſewhere, plen- 
tifull 0 

—— ſweet willow, Salix folio laureo ſiue lato 
glabro odorato, P. B. Frequent by the river ſides, in 
the meadows among the mountains. 

Cinque-foil ladies mantle, Tormentilla argentea, Park, 
Alpina 6 ſericed. On the rocks by the fide of the lake 
called Ulles-water. 

The great bilberry buſh. Vitis idaea magna _ myr - 
tillus grandis, J. B. In the foreſt of Whintield. 

Hares-tail-ruſh, or moſs-crops, Gramen juncoides lana- 
tum alterum Danicum, Park, On mofles and boggy 


places, 
MemneRs of PARLIAMENT for this County. 


Weſtmoreland ſends four members to parliament ; 
two knights of the ſhire for the county, and burgeſſes for 


| the borough of Appleby. 
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r T what time Wales was fitſt di- 
vided into counties, is nat certain- 
ly known; Caermarthenſhire, Gla- 
morganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, Car- 
diganſhire, Flintſhire, Caernarvon- 
ſhire, Angleſea, ' and Merionyth-/ 
2 & ſhire, ſeem to have been of antient 
Ser date in the time of Edward I. to 
theſe eight, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Montgomery- 
ſhire, and Denbighſhire, were added by act of parlia- 
ment in the reign of Edward VIII. | 
The firſt diviſion of Wales upon record, was about 
the year 870, when Roderick, king of Wales, divided 
it among three ſons, into three diſtricts, which were 
Lalled kingdoms, and diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
. South, Wales, Powis Land, and North Wales. This 
diviſion gave riſe to many wars, in which the kingdom 
of Powis Land was portioned among the conquerors, and 
annexed partly to South Wales, and partly to North 
Wales; diviſions which ſubſiſt even to this day. South 
Wales, containing Cardigenſhire, Pembrokeſhire, Caer- 
mirthenſhire, Glamorganſhire, Brecknockſhire, and Rad- 
norſhire; and North Wales, containing Flintſhire, Caer- 
- narvonſhire; Mongomeryſhire, Merionythſhre, Denbigh- 


ſhire, and the county of Angleſea. "This. 
In the time of the Saxons, that form. of goverment 
was eſtabliſhed, which, with{ſome circumſtantial varia- 
tions, has continued ever ſince. | 
During the heptarchy there was in each of the ſeven 
kingdoms a council that aſſiſted the ſovereign; and there 
was alſo on particular occafions, a general council, con- 
ſiſting of repreſentatives, depated'by the particular coun- 
cils to aſſiſt in ſuch affairs of government as concerned 
the whole heptarchy, conſidered as a common intereſt. 
Theſe councils, or aſſemblies, called wetanagemot, are 
ſuppoſed to have been the foundation of Britiſh parlia- 
"ments but jt has never yet been clearly determined, 
whether in theſe wetenagemots the commons had repre- 
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ſentatives, whether the legeſlative power was in the perſon 


of the king, in the general council, or in both together; 


or whether the king had a right to levy taxes by his own 
authority; but it ſeems to be generally agreed, that 
ſome members of the wetenagemot, whether it conſiſted 
of lords only, or of lords and commons, were eccle- 
fiaſtic, and that its determinations extended to ecclefiaf- 
tical matters. IT. mio 15301 i WES. 
To eur Saxon ariceſtors, wezalſo owe the ineſtimable 
privilege, which the commons of. England enjoy, of 
eing tried by a jury, twelve men ſworn. to determine 
juſtly accotding to evidence, whether the accuſed 
is guilty or not guilty.of the fat charged againſt him: 
when this queſtion is determined, the judge pronounces 
ſuch ſentence upon the offender as the preſcribes. 
It ſeems'therefore to be not only impertinent, but highly 
injurious, for thoſe who are employed to plead againſt a 
priſoner in criminal proſecutions, to declaim in a long 
and laboured harangue, on the heinouſneſs of the offence 
ſuppoſed to have been committed, and to enumerate 
every minute and ſuppoſitious circumſtance by which it 
is poſſible to accumulate aggravation; it is impertinent, 
becauſe if the crime is capital, the judge has no diſcre- 
tionary power, either to mitigate or increaſe the puniſh- 
ment, whether the offence is ſimple or complicated, or 
waether it was committed with circumſtances that ex- 
tenuate or aggravate the guilt ; it is injurious becauſe it 
inflames the minds of the jury, and makes them impa- 
tient to puniſh the offence before it has been proved, and 


conſequently liable to puniſh it, when the proof is in- 


ſufficient. . 

After the Norman conqueſt many alterations were 
made from time to time in the form of government, 
and the manner in which it was adminiſtered. 

Wales continued to be governed by its own princes 
and laws till the year 1282, when Llewillin ap Gryffith, 
prince of that country, loſt both his life and principality 
to king Edward I. who created his owh ſon prince of 

* Wales; 


F LEN TS IRE 


Wales; and ever ſince the eldeſt ſons of the kings of 
England have been commonly created prince of Wales, 


Of the ancient INHABITANTS. 


The character of the ancient inhabitants of this 
couutry is given us in very unfavourable terms, by _ 
hiſtorians. The- Engliſh in thoſe times were almo 
always in a ſtate of war with this people, and were biaſ- 
ſed by their intereſt and paſſions to reprefent them in the 
moſt odious colours, Giraldus Cambrenſis, whoſe con- 
nections and deſcent might have prejudiced him in favour 
of this country, failed not to pay court to Henry II. by 
traducing the Welſh. What is ſtill more 1 
the accurate and ingenious lord Lyttleton, has implicitly 
adopted the character given of them by the falſe and in- 
famous Giraldus. They are repreſented by theſe hiſto- 
rians, as having no kind idea of chaſtity, Promiſcuous 
concubinage, they ſay, was in a manner allowed, and 
no ſtigma Red upon it. If my lord Lyttleton had con- 
ſulted Howel Dha's code, he would there have ſeen how 
highly they diſapproved of even the appearances of an 
— Fr commerce between the ſexes. It was even 
lawful if a man betrothed a woman, who did not prove 
to be a virgin, he was at liberty to repudiate her. Thus 
we ſee how cautiouſly the Welſh laws guarded the morals 
of the women, and how unjuſtly they were accuſed b 
Giraldus, and thoſe that have aſſerted the ſame on his 
authority. The manners of every unciviliaed nation are 
in ſome degree ſimilar. Sixteen hundred years ago, the 
inhabitants of Wales were nearly in the ſame ſtate of 
_ civilization, as the American ſavages are at this day. 
We are told of Joſeph of Arimethea's coming to Britain 
ta plant the goſpel. This depends upon the authority 
of the monkiſh hiſtorians, who ſcarce contain a word of 
truth or probability. But it is allowed that ſome kind of 
chriſtianity was planted very early in Britain, before the 
coming of the Saxons. Long after the Saxons came over 
they continued Pagans ; whilſt the Britons, ey to 
theſe hiſtorians, enjoyed the light of the goſpel. Before 
theſe Britons were converted to chriſtianity, one would 
think it was neceſſary to convert them from ſavages to 
men. From accounts given, their converſion to chriſtia- 
nity meant no more than their being · baptiſed, without 
ſo much as the imparting of any kind of faith or know- 
ledge. This is preciſely the caſe with the modern miſ- 
ſionaries, who ſend accounts of the converſion of thou- 
ſands, who have only been ceremoniouſly baptiſed, 
without chriſtian inſtruction. ; 

In the time of Henry II. the inhabitants of Wales 
were ſo deplorably dark, that they could not with the 
leaſt propriety be called chriſtians, and many of them 
even profeſſed ns. The Don-Quixot archbiſhop, 
with his Sancho-Pancha, Giraldus, went upon an ex- 
pedition to convert theſe Heathens. The archbiſhop 
preached to the poor Welſh in Latin, they were baptiſed, 
kiſſed the croſs, and ſo the miſſion ended, to their no 
fmall edification. 
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So late as the reign of Elizabeth, if we may believe 
Penry, there were but two or three that could preach in 
the whole principality of Wales. Some of late years 
have greatly promoted the cauſe of religion, by the 
tranſlation of pious books into that language, and diſ- 
tributing them among the poor. There is ill great 
room for improvement, as they, are not only in want, 
but deſirous of religious knowledge, | 

In former times, the inhabitants of Wales were 
deſcribed to be a nation of ſoldiers. Every man being 
obliged to take up arms, in times of diſtreſs. . Thus, 
though a ſmall a they could bring large armies 
to the field. They uſed very light armour, as they 


carried on the war by incurſions, and forced matches; 


and conquered their enemies rather by ſutpriſe, than 
ſtrength or * 8 
Ty had only a ſmall target to defend their breaſt, 
and uſed the javelin as'a weapon of offence, Thus 
armed, and thus defended, they were no way equal to 
the Engliſh in a pitched battle, who fought with heavy 
armour, helmets and targets, and armed at all points. 
They always fought on foot. Like all undiſciplined 
ſoldiers, they made one furious onſet, which if reſiſted, 
they were immediately put in confuſion, and could not 
be rallied. They fled to the mountains, where they 
waited for another opportunity to fall upon their enemies. 
They deſpiſed trade and mechanical arts, as they in 
general do to this day. 22 they had no money 
among them, yet there were no oh in the country 
for they were all poor. They are deſcribed to have been, 
impetuous in their diſpoſition, fickle, revengeful, and 
bloody. But let it be remembered, that this character 
is given them by their enemies. 
heir ſuperllition was exceſſive. N paid the 
teſt veneration to their prieſts, and looked upon 
them and their habitations as ſacred. 
The marches of Wales comprehended the greateſt 
art of the counties of Cheſter, Salop, Hereford, and 
orceſter. They were claimed both by the Saxons and 
the Britons ; and poſſeſſed by either, as the fortune of 
war prevailed. They were the ſcenes of continual wars 
and devaſtation. It was the wiſe policy of the times to 
give large eſtates to men of diſtinguiſhed valour, to 
preſerve the frontier counties from rapine and violence, 
who were called lords-marchers. They had great num- 
bers of men under their command; who ſwore fealty to 
them, and were under their direction upon all occaſions. 
Their power was fo great, that they might rather be 
conſidered as petty princes than ſubjects. | 
In the time of king Offa, the Welſh loft the greateſt 
part of the marches; and that prince, either with a 
view of preventing their incurſions, or marking the boun- 
daries of their country, threw up a dyke, which ſtill re- 
mains in many places. | 
Having premiſed theſe few obſervations relating to the 
country and ancient inhabitants of Wales, in general, 
we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the ſeveral counties in 
the manner we paſſed through them in our tour, 
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The air of this county is healthy 90 pleaſant; but 
rendered extremely cold by the . winds, to which it 
is almoſt wholly exp ſed. The land not being ſo moun- 
tainous as in moſt of the other counties, is more fruit-, 
ful; for the hills are not very high, and fall gently into 
fertile plains. Hence this county yields fome wheat, 
and great plenty of barley, oats 42 rye, while the val- 
lies afford paſture for black cattle, which, though very 
ſmall, are excellent beef. There are likewiſe 2 ſome 
ſheep, and but few goats. Great quantities of butter 
and cheeſe are made in this county, which likewiſe 
produces much honey, from which the liquor called 
metheglin is made, and frequently drank in this and the 
neighbouring counties. Flintſhire alſo abounds with 
all forts of fiſh and fowl. It has great plenty of pit-coal, 

and the hills of this county yield mill-ftones, and lead- 
ore, in great abundance, | ſinking ſome new coal- 
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balawg, bulgarly Pennafd y Las. Þ is fituated ſouth 
of Flint, on the caſteryilimaty; of the county, five miles 
from-Oboſter, mehr the banks ol the Dee“ Who was 
Cs founder'of this caſfſe. is uncertain, It was held 
of the earls öf Cheſter, and was the feat 
I the barons of Mount-halt, or de Monte Alto, who 
were ſtewards of the Palatinate of Cheſter, and took 
their title frotn Mold, an abbreviation'of Mont-hault, 
in this-neighbourhood; Robert, the laſt baron of this 
family, for want of iſſue male, made it over to queen 
Afabella, wife tie king Edward II. and the poſſeſſion was 
fterwards transferred to the Stanley's, earls of Derby. 
; 50 remained entire till about the 1680; but at 
preſent there are only the ruins of the walls. One part 


Jof them is upon a hill, and on them is erected a ſmall 
ſtructure, which appears to have no other meaning in 


"Tr" than for viewin b the 1 country. They are now 


in the poſſeſſi Sir John Glynne, Bart. the gardens 
of — — are adjoining thereto, 


At this village is held three annual fairs, viz. May the 


eighth, October the firſt, and December the twenty- 
fourth, all for cattle. 

Befure we proſecute our tour to Flint, it n not be 
amiſs to defcribe ſome places ſituated near the river Alen, 
as they are often mentioned in hiſtory, | 

About four miles ſouth of Hawarden, is a village 
| called Caergwrley, near which is Hope-caſtle, fituated 

on the Alen, in the pariſh of Eaſtyn, otherwiſe called 
Queen Hope. King Edward J. in his grant made in the 
| tenth year of his reign to John ear} of Warren and 
Surrey, of the lordſhips of Bromfield and Ya), excepts 
out of it the caſtle and lan of Hope, reſerving them to 
himſelf and his heirs, which before was part of Brom- 
field ; which Griffith and Llewellyn, ſons of Madoc, 
held at the beginning of the war, cither by themſelves 


ay at Leeſwood, in the pariſh of Mold, near the river 
Re TT | N 


: 


or their guardians. Into this caſtle the above king ca 
tire 


Alen, . a flat at fort of late, Spe which a are | 


h means. the face: of the valleys, ef 
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tired when the Welſh had ſurpriſed his army. It is at | 


preſent in the poſſeſſion of the earl of Derby. 
Caergwrley has four annual fairs, viz. Shrove 
Tueſday, May the ſixteenth, Auguſt the twelfth, and 

October the twenty- ſeventh, for cattle. ü 
Near the above caſtle mill- ſtones are hewn out of the 
rock, and at a ſmall diſtance a gardener digging about 
the beginning of the laſt century, diſcovered a Roman 
hypocauſt, or hot bath, hewn. out of a ſolid rock. 1 
was floored with brick, ſet in mortar, and roofed with 
oliſhed tiles, which in many places were perforated, 
his roof was ſupported by pillars of brick and furniſh=" 
ed with tubes of the ſame materials for carrying oft the 
force of the heat. This hypocauſt was about eighteen 
feet in length, in breadth 4 fourteen, and in height 
about two; and by an inſcription upon ſome of the 
tyles, it appears to have been built by the twentieth 
legion, which was ſtiled Victrix, and lay in a garrifon 


at Cheſter, near this place. 


Near the river Alen, in a narrow place beſet with 


woods, lies Coleſhall, called by Giraldus, Collis Car- 
bonarius, or a Colehill. Wbere when king Henry II. 
had made the moſt diligent preparations, in order to 
give the Welſh battle; che Engliſh, by reaſon of their 
diſorderly approaches were - defeated, and the kings 
ftandard forſaken by Henry of Eſſex, who by right of 
inheritance was ftandard bearer to the kings of England. 
Whereupon being charged with high treaſon and;aver- 
come by his adverſary in a due}; and his eſtate torfeited 
to the crown, he was ſo much aſhamed of his cowardice 
that he put on a hood and retired ipto a monaitery, 

At Caergile, in this county, about ſix miles from 
Hawarden, is a ſpring of remarkable clear water, which 
turns white with oil of tartar; becomes green with 
ſyrup of violets, and red with logwood. A gallon will 
yield two hundred and twenty grains of fegiment, of 
which fifty- ſix are earth, and ane hundred and fifty- four 
are ſea-ſalt and lime-ſtone. It appears to be impregnated 
with calcarious nitre, and ſea-ſalt; and the quantity of 
three pints or two quarts at moſt will purge ſufficiently. 
A woman who was afflicted with a violent feurf all over 
her body, was entirely cured of it by drinking three 
pints of this water every day. Several children bave 
likewiſe: been cured of the Jeproſy, and other ſcorbutic 
diſorders by drinking of, and bathing in this water. 

In a ſmall part of this county, to the eaſt of the river 
Dee, and in a manner wholly divided from the reſt, and 
called the Engliſh Maelor, is a village named Bangor, 
fourteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Hawarden. It was called 
by writers Bangor Monachorum, from a famous mo- 
naſtery, ſaid to be as old as the time of the Britiſh king 
Lucius. The writers of eceleſiaſtical hiſtory ſay, that 
the great monaſtery here produced the heretic Palagius, 
as he is reputed by ſome; though others look upon him 
to have been a very learned, ingenious and pious man. 
Gildar, alſo one- of our moſt ancient Engliſh writers, 
was a monk in this abbey, and abbot in the year 600. 
This monaſtery, it is affirmed, was ſupplied with learned 
men, at the coming of St. Auguſtine into England. Te 
ſtood in a valley, as Leland informs us, yet had a 'cir- 
cumference like a walled town, with two gates, half a 
mile diſtant from each other. Bede acquaints us, that 
the number of monks in this monaſtery was ſo great, 
that when divided into ſeven parts, every part conſiſted 
ol at leaſt three hundred men. We have no account of 
the founder handed down to us, or of its revenues; but 
the laſt no doubt were very great. It was deſtroyed 
ſoon after Auguſtine came into. England, becauſe the 
monks refuſed to ſubmit to his Romiſh : ceremonies. 
However, at his inſtigation, Ethelfred invaded the 
Britons in Wales, who, coming againſt that prince, 
took the monks with them to pray for their ſuccets : but 
Ethelfred being conqueror, killed above one thouſand 
two hundred of them, naked and unarmed as they were. 
After this the monaſtery went ſo to decay, that William 
of Malmeſbury, who lived ſoon after the conqueſt, 
affirms, there was nothing here, in his time, but the 
ruins of churches, walls and gates, together with heaps 
of rubbiſh. 
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the principal is that of Hanmer, which extends about 
four miles in length, and near the ſame in breadth, and 
is divided into fix townſhips. In this pariſh the face of 
the country is generally level, and the ſoil in ſome parts 
a deep clay, and in others dry and ſandy. The land is 
manured with lime and marle, and produces wheat, 
barley, oats, peas, and beans, and conſiderable quanti- 
ties of cheeſe are made there. The inhabitants burn 
coal and turf, and the latter is dug up here in great 
abundance. The church, which is in the dioceſe of 


It conſiſts of a nave, a chancel, and two fide ifles. At 
the weſt end is a tower, with a clock and four bells; 
and there is no chapel of caſe in the pariſh. - The prin- 
cipal feats is Hanmer-hall and Redhall, both belonging 
to the family of the Hanmers. On the weſt fide of the 
church is a ſchool, endowed with about twelve pounds, 
per annum, where the poor children of the pariſh are 
taught gratis. | 2 | wy” 

aving remarked every thing which merited our 
obſervation in our way to Flint, we now proceed 
to 2 deſtription of that town. It is a ſmall place, 
commodicuſly ſituated on the æſtuary of the river Dee, 
where it has a trifli harbour, one hundred and 
ninety- four miles from London, and is governed by a 
mayor and burgeſſes. | t 4 | 
Here is a caſtle begun by king Henry IE and finiſhed 
by king Edward I. king Richard II. on his return 
from Ireland, -was for ſome'time entertained here ; but 
on his departure, was taken priſoner by Henry Bo- 


ta death. Formerly veſſels coming up the wide mouth 
of the river Dee, anchored under the walls of this 
caſtle. There have been, within the memory of man, 
rings in the walls to which ſhips uſed to be faſtened. 
Ihe caſtle now belongs to the crown, but is in 2 
very ruinous: condition. It is uſed at 5 as the 
county gaol ; the aſſines are likewiſe annually held here; 
and the mayor is ſtiled governor of the caſtle. | 
This town ſends one member to parliament, and 
has four annual fairs, viz. on February the fourteenth, 
June the twenty-fourth, Auguſt the tenth, and No- 
vember the thirtieth for cattle. $73”; 188) 

From Flint we proceeded to Holy-Well, or as it is 
called in the Britiſh language, Tre-fynnon, that is, the 
town,of the well, fituated on the fide of a hill, about 
two” hundred miles from London. It is a remarkable 
neat. well-built town, conſiſting principally of one 
long ſtreet, in which there are nor only ſeveral good 
inns, but many genteel houſes; It took its name from 
a celebrated ſpring, which, according to the Popiſh 
legends,” it is ſaid roſe miraculouſly from the blood of 


St. Winefrid, a chriſtian virgin, who was raviſhed and 


beheaded in this place by a pagan tyrant. The water 


breaks out from a rock of free-ftone with ſuch a rapid 


ſtream, as, within a ſmall diſtance, is able to turn 


ſeveral mills, Over the head of it, was built a chapel, 


dedicated to St. Winefrid, by the monks of Baſingwerk, 


a place in the neighbourhood.. In a window of the 


chancel was, formerly to be ſeen St. Winefrid's ſtory, 
and her pretended reſtoration to life, by St. Beuno, 
painted on the glaſs windows of the chancel. The 
preſent ſtructure was erected in the time of king 
Henry VII. and conſiſts of very neat workmanſhip. 
The front is compoſed of a kind of ſmall pediment, 
ſupported by flender ftone-pillars, under which the 
water flows, and on the inſide are ſeveral crutches, left 
as monuments. by thoſe who received the uſe of their 


limbs by this water. The rapidity of the ſtream, and 


the great quantity of water it diſcharges, have- cauſed 


 fome perſons to ſuſpect that it is a ſubterraneous 
 rivulet, which the miners might have turned to that 


channel ; it being their common practice, when they 
meet with currents under ground, to divert them to 
ſome ſwallow. And this is confirmed from an obſer- 
vation, .that after much rain, the water often appears 
muddy; and ſometimes of a bluiſh colour, as if it 


had waſhed ſome lead mine, or proceeded from tobacco- 
h : pipe 


In this diſirict there are about four. or five pariſnes; 


Cheſter; is dedicated to St. Chad, biſhop of Litchfield. 


lingbroke, duke of Lancaſter, and not long after put 
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pipe clay. To this it is added, that it ſeems to have 
happe ſince the time of Giraldes, it not being like- 


| by, chat ſo noble a fountain would have eſcaped his ob- 


ation, had it then exiſted. However it appears, that 
it was not frequented by pilgrims at that time, nor at all 
celebrated for miraculous cures, or the me of St. 
Beuno and Winefrid, though they lived about five hun- 
dred years before Giraldus. Dr. Powel is of opinion, 
that the monks of Baſingwerk, which is within half a 
mile of this , for their own private ends, firſt 
broached theſe fabulous miracles. This was not 
founded till about one hundred years after Giraldus, be- 
fore whoſe time, no writer takes notice of the romantic 
origin and miracles of this fountain. Holywell has a 
weekly market on Fridays, and three fairs annual, viz. 
on April the twenty - third, Tueſday after Trinity-Sun- 
day, and September the ſecond, for cattle: 

A little to the north of Holywell is Moſlyn moun- 
tain, on the moſt level part of which is a carved ftone 
pillar, eleven feet three inches in height above the 
pedeſtal, two feet four inches broad, and eleven inches 
thick. | The pedeſtal is five feet long, four and a half 
broad, and about fourteen inches thick. The pillar is 


let through it, and reaches about five inches below the 


bottom; ſo that its whole length is about thirteen feet. 
When this monument was erected, or by what nation, it 
is hard to. ſay; but ſome think it is a work of the 
Danes; and Dr. Plot, in his hiſtory of Stafford- 
ſhire, gives us the draughts of a monument or two, 
which agree very well with it in the chequered 
carving. There is another. very like it, at. Beau 
caſtle in Cumberland, inſcribed with Runic charac- 
ters, which is preſumed to have been a funeral monu- 
ment. But the characters on the eaft i fide of this 
are nothing like the Runic, ner any letters hitherto 


taken notice of. | 
Within a furlong or leſs of this monument, is an 
artificial mount or w, and there are about twenty 


more in this neighbourhood, where there have been 
formerly diſcovered a t many bones; for which 
reaſon, this pillar has ſuppoſed to be a monu- 
ment of ſome ſignal victory; and the rather, becauſe, 
— 9 — ſix feet under it, no bones were 
diſcovered, nor any thing elſe that might occaſion it to 
be thought ſepulchral. | 


Near Holywell is Baſingwerk, a village eie Nah 


earl of Cheſter, about the year 1131, founded a 
monaſtery, which was probably much improved, and 
— = 4 into an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, - by 
Ns Henry II. in 1159. It was dedicated to St. 
ary, and at the time of the diſſolution, its revenues 
were valued by Dugdale, at one hundred and fi 
nds a year, but at one hundred and fifty-eight pounds 


| the road runs weſtward to Rhudland, 
which is ſituated at the mouth of the river Clwyd, near 
en miles weſt of Holywell, and received its name 


from the | reddiſh. colour of the bank of the river on 


which it-is- ſeated. It had a very handſome caſtle built 
dy Jiwellin, ap Sitſilht, prince of Wales, before the 
Norman conqueſt, and was his chief palace, but it 
was” burnt by Harold, the ſon of earl Godwin, in the 
ear 1063. Robert de Rhudland, nephew and captain 
— the earl of Cheſter, in the year 1098, 
E it from the Welſh, and fortified it with ſome ad- 
— works. Henry II. afterwards repaired it, and 
beſtowed iton Hugh amp. The Engliſh parlia- 
ment was held here, in the reign of Edward I. and 


the ſtatute of Rhudland is fill” in force. In the 
twenty-firſt: year of that king, John Roman was in | 


full - parliament. condemned: for excommunicating the 
biſhop of Durham, while he was in the king's ſervice. 
However, on his ſubmiffion, he was fined four thou- 
ſand marks to the king, and this fine, according to 
wadition,: was given towards repairing the caftle. King 


Edward II. kept three chriſtmaſſes here, and it now be- 


to the crown. 
| . s 
14 . 
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longs Great part of the walls are ſtil 


| Part of it is in ruins, but one end 
ſſems to be pretty entire, and over it is fixed a large 


4 From. Holywel 


: 


this ſtructure, there was a priory of that name, which 


1 * upon an eminence near the rĩyer. Beſides 


ſtands between St. Aſaph and the ſea, on the eaſtern 
bank of the river Clwyd, which is now in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Robert Davies, Eſq : It is not very far from 
the caſtle, and moſt of the walls are ſtill ſtanding; but 
it is put to no manner of uſe. 

Rhudland is now but a mean village, though it 
was formerly a conſiderable town; for there is a gate 
at leaſt half a mile from the village. One of the 
towers in the caſtle is called T'wr y Brenin, that is, 
the king's tower; below the hill, on the bank of 
a river, we find another, apart from the caſtle, 


king of Dyvid, died at the battle fought at Rhud- 
land, in the year 794. It has no market, but has 
ſill three fairs, held on the ſecond of February, the 


for cattle. 

Below the caſtle, the river Clwyd falls into the 
ſea; and though the valley at the mouth of the river 
ſeems lower than the ſea itſelf, yet it has never been 
overflowed. Hence the ſhore deſcends gradually to the 
eaſtward, 2 | 

From Holywell we continued our journey to 
Caerwys, or Caerwis, a good market town, one 
hundred and ninety one miles from London; but 
remarkable only for being the place at which was 
held the laſt ſeſſion of the poets, muſicians and bards, 
that ſate by Royal Authority; the commiſfion bein 
dated in the ninth of queen Elizabeth, and direct 
to William Maſtyn, and others of the chief gentle- 
men of North Wales, and importing that the an- 
ceſtors of the ſaid William Maſtyn had the right of 
beſtowing the ſilver harp on the perſon whom the com- 
miffioners judged moſt worthy. | 

This town has. a weekly market on Tueſdays, 
and fix annual fairs, viz. March the fixteenth, the laſt 
Tueſday in April, Trinity-Thurſday, the firſt Tueſday 
after [July the ſeventh, September the ninth, and No- 
vember the tenth, all for cattle. A 

We next viſited the city of St. Aſaph, which 
derives its name from St. Aſaph, its patron ſaint, 
who was the ſecond biſhop of that ſec, and is 'called 
by the Welſh Lhan-Elwy, from its fituation at the 
influx of the river Elwy into the Clwyd, two hun- 
dred and twelve miles from London. It ftands in 
the rich and pleaſant vale of | Clwyd ; but is at 
preſent more famous for its antiquity than either .its 
extenfiveneſs or beauty, it having | but few good 
houſes, | 

It was firſt founded by Kantegarn, biſhop of Glaſgow, 
in Scotland, who being driven out of that kingdom 
about the middle of the fixth century, founded 
here an epiſcopal chair, and- monaſtery, and became 
himſelf the firſt biſhop of this ſee; but returning 
ſoon after into Scotland, he appointed St. Aſaph his 
ſucceſſor. | | | 

We have no account of this monaſtery after the 
death of St. Afaph, which happened in 596, and in- 
deed but very little of the biſhops who filled the epiſ- 

chair, before the year 1143. 
iſtory, however, informs us, that the church was 
burnt by Owen Glandowen, about the year 1402, but 
it was afterwards rebuilt by biſhop Redwan, in the 
reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. and by the 
biſhops David Owen and Henry Standiſh, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The church is erected in the 
form of a croſs, and is one hundred and ſeventy feet 
in length; and over it is a plain tower, ninety- three 

| feet high, ſtanding on four pillars. 

This town has a weekly market on Saturdays, and 
four annual fairs, viz. on Eaſter Tueſday, the fifth 
of July, the fixteenth of October, and the twenty- 
ſixth of December, all for cattle. - 

On the confines of this county and Denbighſhire, 
| where the mountains by a gentle declivity feem to 
retire, and afford an eaſier paſs into the vale ; Camden 


is 'of opinjon the Romans built a ſmall city _ 
| | | aris, 
3 


called Twrhlod. Offa, king of Mercia, and Meredyth, 


twenty-fifth of March, and the eighth of September, all. 
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Canovium. This he thinks is farther confirmed by 
its being now called Bod Vari, which fignifies the 
manſion of Varus; and there are the ruins of a city 
on a ſmall hill adjoining, called Mael y-gaer, that is, 
the city hill: but the annotator, though he does not 
deny that Varis may be ſeated at Bod-Vari, yet he 
thinks Mael y gaer is but a flender confirmation of 
it, However, it is certain; that place receives its name 
from the fortifications' or entrenchments that are yet 
to be ſeen there; for the word Gaer or'Caer, ſigni- 
fies ſtrictly ohly a wall, fortreſs, or encloſure. This 
being prefixed to the name of Roman towns, be- 
cauſe - they were fortified, has occaſioned many to 
ſuppoſe the genuine fignification thereof to be town 
or city. This fortification is exactly round, and one 
hundred and ſixty paces in diameter; all round it 
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Varis, which Antoninus places nineteen miles from 


the earth is raiſed in the manner of a parapet; and 
almoft oppoſite to the avenue, there is a kind of tumulus, 
or artificial mount. / . 

At this Mael y gaer Howel Gwynedh, who ſided 
with Owen Glindower, againſt Henry IV. was be- 
headed. e was one who, for 131 time, an- 
noyed the Engliſh in his neighbourhood ; but being 
at length taken by his enemies of the town bf Flint 


to ohe Saxton; | 
- + Memes of PakLiamenT for Flintſhire. 


This county ſends two members to parllament; one 
knight of the ſhire for the county; and one burgeſs fot 


the botough of Flint. 


-4 
| 
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HIS county, which derives its ame from Den- 


bigh, the county town, and is in the Britiſh 
language called Sir Dhiubeck, is bounded, on the north 
by the Frith ſea, and part of Flintſhire 3. on the ſouth by 
Montgomeryſhire , on the eaſt by Cheſhire and Sbrop- 
hire; and on the weſt. by Caernarvonſhire and Me- 
rionethſhire. It extends in length from north-weſt to 
ſouth-eaſt about forty. miles; from north to, ſouth about 
twenty miles; and is about one hundred and eighteen 
miles in circumference. It is divided inta twelve hun- 
dreds, in which are four market- towns, fifty- ſeven 
pariſnes, about fix thouſand. four hundred houſes, and 
thirty-eight thouſand inhabitants. It lies in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, partly in the dioceſe of Bangor, 
and partly in that of St. Aſaph. Denbigh, the county- 
town, is two hundred and nine miles north-weſt from 
London. 0 77 | , 
This county, in the time of the Romans, was part 
of the country of the Ordovices ; and ſome Britons, who 
were forced out of Scotland, are ſaid, in their turn, to 
have driven. the Saxons hence, and, by the aſſiſtance 
of the Welſh, to have poſſeſſed themſelves of all this 
diſtrict, from the river Conway to the Lee, 
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The principal rivers are Llwyd, which riſes at the 
bottom of an hill ſouth-weſt of Buthin, whence run- 
ning north-eaſt, and paſſing that town, it directs its 
courſe nearly north-weſt by the city of St. Aſaph, in 
Flintſhire, and falls into the Iriſh ſea, a few miles north- 
weſt of that city. The Elwy, which riſes in the ſouth- 
weſt part of the county, runs north and north-eaſt, and 
falls into the Llwyd, near St. Aſaph. The Dee, 
which riſes near Bala, in Merionethſhire, runs north-eaſt 
through Denbighſhire into Cheſhire, as may be ſeen in 
the deſcription of that county ; and the Conway, which 
ſeparates Denbighſhire from Caernatvonſhire. The leſs 
conſiderable ſtreams, are the Alwen, the Aled, the 
Llawedok, the Neag, and the Gyrow. 


REMARKS on the ay NavicaATioN of Denbigh- 
| ire. | 


| Neither of the rivers of this county are navigable, 
though part of the northern boundary is the fea, Nor 


72 ; 


is there any harbour, except for boats, on the whole 
coaſt, There is however a very conſiderable bay, where 
ſhips bound to Liverpool and Cheſter often come to an 
anchor in ſoutherly and ſouth-eaſt winds, There is 
from five to ten fathom water, and the bottom an o0Zzy 
ſand; A north-weſt wind blows right into the bay, 
where there is no riding in ſafety herez if it blows 
hard, 


AIR and 8 06% 1 


The air of this county is eſteemed healthy, but it is 
rendered ſharp and piercing by a vaſt chain of mountains, 


which almoſt ſurrounds the county, and the top of which, 


for the much greater part of the -yearj is covered with 
ſnow, The ſoil is various and almoſt in the extremes 
of good and bad, The weſtern part is heathy, barren, 
and but thinly inhabited; except the ſea coaſt and the 
bank of the Conway. The hills upon the eaſtern bor- 
ders of the county, look, at a certain diſtance, like the 
battlements or turrets of caſtles: and this part is as 
barren as the weſt, except where it borders on the river 
Dee. The middle part of the county, however, con- 
liſting of a flat country ſeventeen miles long from north 
to ſouth, and about five miles broad, is one of the moſt 
delightful ſpots in Europe. It is extremely fruitful and 
well inhabited, ſurrounded by high hills, except upon 
the north, where it lies open to the ſea; and is called 
the Vale of Clwyd, from its being watered by the river 
of mk name, F hes 
he inhabitants of this county are in general lon 
lived, and thoſe 'of the vale of Cid remarkable for 
their vivacity and. ſpirit, The Engliſh manners and 
cuſtoms are pretty much adopted, eſpecially 'by the in- 
habitants of the vale country, who ſeem tv be in general 
of Saxon and Norman extraction, as appears by thoſe 
names being common in that country. Great part of 
Flintſhire was very early in the poſſeſſion of the-Engliſh ; 
and Denbigh-land, in the vale of Clwyd, was likewiſe 
colonied by ſome of the firſt princes of the Norman 
line. | 
The inhabitants of the mountainous country ſtill re- 
tain the ancient Britiſh language and cuſtoms, unadul- 
terated with any foreign tongue. So great is the dif- 
ference between the inhabitants of the mountains and 
the yales, that they would be taken ts be natives of 
F different 


and beheaded at this place, his eſtate was diſpoſed of 
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different countries and climates. Different not only in 
their manners nd cuſtoms, but even in their very m- 
plexion and perſons. en 1 . 


it; [. W + ©. a , ' 
REMARKS. en the HusBawDRyY V Denbighſhire, 


The foil in the weſtern part of this country is ſome- 
what barren, but thinly inhabited, and full of heaths, 
and craggy, bare hills; the middle, where there is the 
ſpacious vale of Clwyd, is very fruitful ; but the eaſtern 

are not ſo fertile, except where watered by the 
river Dee. The huſbandmen, however, have been long 
_ endeavouring; with good ſucceſs, to improve even the 
weſtern parts, by pareing off the earth with a broad in- 
ſtrument, into thin clods and turfs, which they pile up 
in heaps, then burn to aſhes, and- afterwards ſcatter 
them upon the land, and thereby produce ſuch quantities 
of rye, as is almoſt incredible. 

This operation is performed in the following manner: 
When the turfy ſurface is taken with, what is uſually 
called a denſhireing plough, they are piled up in heaps 
about the ſize of graſs-cocks, and placed in quincunx 
order. When dry, the heaps are ſet on fire, and when 
thoroughly burnt, the aſhes-are ſpread equally over the 
whole ſurface of the field ; the ground ploughed imme- 
diately, and the grain ſown; for the ſooner the opera- 
tions are performed after the aſhes are ſpread, the larger 
will be the crop. | 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. - - 


The rivers afford of fiſh, of different kinds. 


plen 


The hills and heaths feed infinite numbers of goats and 


ſheep, and being manured with turf-aſhes, they produce 
of rye, and the vallies abound with black cattle 
and corn. This county has likewiſe a variety of fowls, 
wild and tame, and contains ſeveral lead mines, parti- 
cularly about Wrexham, which yield plentiful ſupplies 
. [ < 4 8 


MANUFACTURES. 


The manufaQures of this county are chiefly of gloves 
and flannels ; the former at Denbigh, and the latter at 


MAIAEK ET Towns. 


The market towns of this county are Denbigh, Llan- 
croft, Ruthin; Wrexham. a ud 
We entered this ebunty by crofling the river Clwyd, 
at St. Aſaph; and firſt vifited Denbigh, which from its 
original fituation on a ſteep rock, was formerly called by 
the Britons, "Cledfryn- yn" Rhos, that is the craggy hill 
in Roſs, It is the county town, and ſtands on a branch 
of the river Clwyd, called the Tiſhod, two hundred and 
nine miles from London. ar avg 
The fituation of the old town being found incon- 
venient by the inhabitants, they abandoned it in the 
reign of 
was built at the foot of the hill. It is 8 dier, 
and populous, and in the opinion many people 
thought the beſt town in North Wales. It is A 
by a mayor, a recorder, and two bailiffs, annually 
en out of twenty- ive burgeſſes and alſo a'town- 
clerk, and two ſerjeants at 'mace. '” FOI 
Here is # good manufacture” of gloves, and the buſi- 


neſs. of tanning” is conſiderable; beſides which it 
carries on's | od trade. The town is chiefly in- 
habited by g and tanners ; but one great diſadvan- 


Which attends it is, that the ground on which it is 
built abounding with lime-ſtone, renders the water un- 
healthy, and is looked upon as the reaſon why the inha- 
bitants ſeldom live to a great age. A8 

Here are two churches, and formerly here was anfabbey 
of Black- monks, of the order of St. Benedict, founded 
and endewed by Adam Saliſbury, about the time of 
Henry III. The preſent proprietor js Sir Lynch Salif- 


bury Cotton, baronet. Some ruins of the walls are | Beyond Denbigh lies the vale of Clwyd, which we 


have 
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fairs, viz. 


queen Elizabeth, and a new one, much larger, 


H S HI R R. 
Rill iemaſning,] beſides an entire firugure, which ap- 
pears like the body of a country church. | 
This part of the country was given by Edward I. to 
David ap Griffith, brother to Lleuellin, the laſt prince 
of North Wales; but he being ſoon after attainted and 
beheaded for high treaſon, it was given by: the fame 
king to Henry Lacy; earl of Lincoln, | This-earl-forti- - 
fed the town, with a wall, not large in circuit; but very 
ſtrong, and op. the ſouth fide of it erected 4 caſtle, 
adorned with many high towers; but his only ſon being 
unfortunately drowned in the well of this caſtle, his 
grief on this occaſion made him deſiſt ftom the work 
and leave it incompleat. After the death of the: earl of 
Lincoln, this caſtle, by the marriage of his daughter 
Alice, came into the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Laueaſter. 
King Edward II. gave it to Hugh Spencer, and; after. 
wards Roger Mortimer became the poſſeſſor of it in the 
reign of king Edward III. which Roger fixed up his 
own arms on the chief gate. After his execution it came 
to William Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, but was ſoon 


after reſtored to the Mortimers ; and by theſe at length 


it came to the houſe of York, and at preſent belongs to 
the crown. It was delivered up to the parliament army, 
on the twenty-ſixth of October, 1646. It appears to 
have been a « 469g. 7 prodigious ſtrength, not only on 
account of its fituation, but likewiſe from the hardneſs 
of the ſtones; and unuſual thickneſs of the walls. It is 
now very much decayed, but the very ruins are vene- 
rable. on part of the hill is ſtill ſtanding, which the 
ignorant inhabitants miſtake for the ruins of a church. 
he remains of the hall give the traveller an idea of the 
grandeur of this place. | GEOBEE 
The proſpect from this caſtle is moſt enchanting, 
Beneath, the vale of Clewyd diſplays her boſom profute- 
ly gay to the admiring ator, The banks-of the 
river Clwyd, decorated with feats; the town of Rythen, 
and the city of St. Aſaph, with the mountains riling at 


a diſtance, form a moſt delightful view. | 
Denbigh has a good weekly market on Wedneſdays, 

for corn, wth and proviſions, and three annual 

May the fourteenth, July the eighteenth, 


and September the twenty-fifth, for cattle and ſmall 
Sir Hugh Middleton, a great benefactor to the city of 


London, was native of this town. 
This gentleman raiſed a conſiderable fortune by work- 
ing ſome filver mines in Cardiganſhire, by which he is 
ſaid to have cleared two thoutand pounds a month for 
ſeveral years together. In the mean time the city of 
London, not being ſufficiently . ſupplied with water, 
three acts of parliament were ſucceſſively obtained, by 
which the citizens were allowed full power to bring a 
river from any part of Middleſex and Hertfordſhire ; but 
this project was laid aſide as impracticable, till it was 
undertaken by this great man, who, after having made 
an exact ſurvey of all the rivers and ſprings in Middleſex 
and Hertfordſhire, made choice of two, one in the pariſh 
of Amwell near Hertford, and the other near Ware, 
both about twenty miles from London. Theſe two 
ſtreams being united, he conveyed them at a very great 
expence towards the city ; but when he had brought the 
water into the neighbourhood of Enfield, the greateft 
part of his fortune was ſpent, upon which he applied to 
the lord mayor and common council; but they refuſin 
to aſſiſt in carrying on this noble work, he had recourſe 
to king James I. who ſharing with him in the expence 
and profits, the deſign was happily effected, and the 
water brought into the reſervoir at Iſlington on Michael- 
mas-day 0: 3- By this noble work Sir Hugh greatly 
impaired his fortune ; however, though he was a loſer 
in point of profit, he was a gainer in point of honour ; 
for king James I. conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood, and afterwards. created him a baronet ; 


beſides which, he had the much greater honour of being 


remembered by poſterity as the benefactor oi this country. 
At his death he bequeathed a ſhare in this New River 
Water to the Goldſmiths company, of which he was 
a member, for the benefit of their poor. 
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have already paged; and the prodigious chain of 
mountains that almoſt ſurrround it, the higheſt of which 
is called Maclenlhi, on the top of which is a military 
fence or rampire, and a very clear ſpring. T here are 
alſo ſeveral other old forts or intrenchments in this county. 
As firſt, Pen y Gar, vawr on Kader Dhimmael, diſtant 


about a mile from Kerig y Drudion, which is a circular. 


ditch and rampixe, of at leaſt one hundred paces in dia- 
meter. It ſeems. to have had once a king of wall, but 
the ſtones. have been long ſince carried away by the, 
neighbours. ., Another is at Kaer-Dbynod, ch lies 
in the pariſh. of. Lhan-Vihangel.. It lies cloſe by the. 
river Alwen, and is rather of an oval form than circu- 
lar. The dyke orrrampire conſiſted of a vaſt quantity of 
ſtones, that are now thrown together, without any ore, 
der. On the river fide it is about three hundred feet. 
perpendicular, but not half ſo high in any other part. 
On the other fide of the river is a ſteep hill, abgut 
twice: as high; as Kaer-dhynod, on which lies Kaer- 
vorwyn, that is, the maiden fort. This is a large cir- 
cular intrenchment, and much more artificial than the 
former. Kaer-dyhnod, as Mr. Lloyd ſuppoſes, was) 
formesly, Britiſn camp, becauſe it agrees exactly with 
the deſcription Tacitus gives of the camp of king Ca- 


ractacus. There is alio à third fort named Dinas | 


Melin y Wig, which is thought to habe been a Britiſh 
town, becauſe it anſwers. to the deſcription Cæſar gives 
of ſuch a: plate; for he tells us, that the Britons call 


that a towũ, which is in the midth of a wood, ſurrounded,ſ 


with a vallum and a ditch, to prevent the incurſions 4 | 
the enemy ; and this place is full of woods, dingles, at 
the like. Fhe- fortification is fifteen or twenty yards. 
high, where loweft.; it is faced for the moſt part with a 
craggy rock, and encompaſſed with a deep trench, bay-, 
ing two entries, called the Upper and Lower Gates. 
Eaſtward of the vale of Clwyd,, any without it, Iies 
Val, a ſmall high mountainous track, if compared with 
the neighbouring parts. No river tuns into it from any 
other part, though it ſends forth ſeveral ſtreams, Its 
ſituation lays it open to the winds, from every corner, 
which renders it a very cold, bleak country. However, 
theſe mountains are well ſtored with, oxen, ſheep and 

ats; and the vallies, in ſome places, are tolerably 
fertile in corn, eſpecially to the eaſt of the river Alen. 
But the weſtern fide is barren, and interſperſed with 
' heaths and defarts. It contains nothing remarkable, 
except the ruins of a ſmall monaſtery, ſeated very 
pleaſantly in a valley, among woody hills, ten miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Ruthin, and is extended in the form of a croſs. 
In the Britiſh language, this place was called Llan 
Egweſt, alſo Pont y Groes, which ſignifies Valle crucis, 
from their preſenting king Edward I. with a piece of the 
holy croſs, which preſent procured them ſeveral immu- 
nities. This abbey was for Ciſtertian Monks, and is 
pleaſantly ſeated in the townſhip of Maes yr 'Ychen, ' 
under a hill, called Bron vawr, in the parich of Llan- 
pollen, near the north banks of the river Dee, It was 

uilt by Madock, ſon of Griffith Maelor, lord of Brom- 
field, or Lower Powes Chirk and Vawl, about the yeat 
1200. It was confirmed to the ſaid monks by his fon 
in the year 1250, and was dedicated to God and the 
bleſſed Virgin. This abbey is in a lordſhip which be- 
longed to the late Sir Watkin William Wynne. 

Llanſannan is ſeated on the river Alne, eight miles 
weſt of Denbigh, and is only a village ; but it has four 
annual fairs, viz. May the eighteenth, Auguſt the ſe- 
venteenth, October the twenty-fixth, and November 
the thirtieth, all for cattle. This place is noted for 
a cave, made in the fide of a ſtoney hill or rock, 
wherein are twenty-four ſeats, ſome bigger and ſome 
leſs; and is greatly frequented by ſhepherds and others, 
who look after the cattle; it is now known by the name 
of Arthur's round table. 

From hence we continued our journey to Llanroft, a 
ſmall place ſeated on the river Conway, on the very 
edge of the county, one hundred and ninety-eight 
miles north-weſt of London. It has a free-ſ(chool, 
and a market-houſe, built at the expence of Maurice 


Wynne, Eſq; There is here a curious bridge over the | 


2 


which lies' 


Conway, into Carnarvonſhire, one hundred and ſeventy 
feet long, and fifteen wide. It conſiſts of three arches ; 
of which that in the centre is ſixty-one feet wide, an 
the others thirty and a half. . 
Here is a weekly market on Tueſdays, and five an- 
nual fairs, viz. on April the twenty-fifth, June the 
twenty-firſt, Auguſt the ninth, September the ſeven- 
teenth, and December the eleventh, for cattle and ſmall 
, pedlars wares. ,. n 
We next proceeded to Ruthin, ſicuated betwe the 
two branches of the river Clwyd, one hundred. and 
 eighty-four miles from London. It ja. large populous 


: 


— 


town, buy 68 no pariſh church, being itſelf part of the, 


| pariſh, of Llhan Rudd, in its neighbourhood; , Here are, 

however a 8555 free ſchogl, and an, hoſpital,, both 

founded by, Dr. Gogdman, in ce reign, of queen, 
izabeth. | 


| Ruthin, not many years ago, was famous for a 225 


: 


caſtle, which,. as well as the town, was built by Roger. 
Grey, to whom king Edward, V. granted almoſt, che 
whole vale, which, for a lang ſucceſſion of years, con- 
'tinued to be the ſeat of, his po! RUIN: The ruins of the 
caſtle ſhew it to have been once a glace of great ſtrength, 
and capable of containing a conflirable number of 


pee. 5 D 
; Here is a weekly market, held on Mondays, the 
largeſt of any.in the vale; and five annual fairs, viz. 
March the nineteenth, Friday before 'Wh't-S nday, 
Auguſt the eighth, September the thirtieth, and No- 
vember the tenth, for cattle and ſmall pedlary, _ _ 

Among the hills, ſouth-weſt of Ruthin, is a place 


called Kerig EY which, according to Camden, 
r 


ſignifies the ſtones; and here are likewiſe ſtill, 
to be ſeen two ſtone monuments, ſuppoſed to have been 
erected by the. ancient Druids... They are called by the, 


- 


Welſh Kiſtieu Maen, or Stone-Cheſts z, and one of them, 
is diſtinguiſhed from the other b the name of Karchar 
Kynrick Rwth, or Kynrick Rwih's priſon. They, 
ſtand north and ſouth, at the diſtance of a furlong or 
from the other; they are in the form of a cheſt, 200 
conſiſt each of ſeven A of theſe ſtones, four which 
2 ſe the top, bottom, and e deze re above 
ſix feet long, and three broad 3 a fifth ſtone farms the 
Guth end ot the cheſt at the A end is de LARA 
ſecured by a ſixth ſtone, which formed the door, and 
was upon occaſion removed; this door was claſped or 
faſtened by a ſeventh ſtone, of a vaſt weight, which was 
laid over the top ſtone, and when the door was to be 
faſtened was moved towards the north end. Though 
theſe ftone-cheſts have given the name of Druid Stones to 
the place where they are found, and though one of them 
is alſo called Kynrick, Rwth's priſon, yet it is not 
robable that they were intended for priſons by the 
Druids, who conftruted them. 

Kynrik Rwth was a petty tyrant in this neighbour- 


hood, of much later times than the Druids ; he thought 


fit to ſhut up ſome perſon who. had offended him in one 


of theſe cells, which gave occaſion to the calling it his 
priſon; but for what uſe they were at firſt intended, is 


not conjectured. ' a | 
Leaving Ruthin, we purſued our journey to Wrex- 


ham, by the Saxons called Wintleſham. It is ſituated 
in a good ſoil, on the bank of a ſtream that falls into 


the Dee; and in a ſmall territory, called Bromfield, 
ſaid to-abound in lead, one hundred and fixty-ſeven 
miles north-weſt of London. The town is large, well 
built, and well frequented. It is remarkable for a very 
curious and beautifal church, in which was a noble 
organ, that was deſtroyed in the great rebellion. The 
tower is lofty, and of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, 
adorned with neat carved work and ſeveral figures. The 
church was built about the year 1507, and dedicated to 
St. Giles. It is ſaid to be heretotore collegiate ; it is in 


length one hundred and ſeventy-eight feet, in breadth . 


fixty-two, and the height of the ſtone building of the 


| tower one hundred and thirty-five feet. Old accounts 


mention, that the town was burnt in the year 1463. 
Beſides this church, the town has two meeting-houſes, 
Wrexham is a great mart for flannel, which is here 

| bought 
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iv vaſt quantities. This manufacture is the 

e N of te poor in the neighbourhoood. 
Here are two weekly markets, but that on Mondays 
is mall, though that on Thurſdays is ver 75 conſiderable 
for corn, — and proviſions; and four fairs, namely, 


on che twenty-third of March, Holy Thurſday, the 


fixth of June, and the nineteenth of September, for 
cattle, horſes, hardware; hops, Mancheſter „ &c. 
Net far from this town, ſome Nei are 
ſtill viſible. This was à trench caſt u a, the 


at king of Mer us K boundary bet Gs wie 
e e r * 4 N 2 1 2 


To he ſouthward of Briinfield' ek 5 1a called 
Chirk; this is a mountainoals. country, in which are two 
tles. One of them _ s name of Chick, but was 
ancicatly called Cant 
o Shrogth pthire, but 34 find hen it. was firſt 
2. However, Roget . 3-4 oY the third ſon of 

ger, earl of W 8 cite. it, and It is now the 
Rare the Middletons. Ac kill ver entire, though it” 
re after che ancient mihiier, a I ſccchs thuch more 
;r6per” for 3 place of deſehce, than for 'a *dwelling-" 
due It has three round lowers, one at each end, and 
one in the middle; ànd the ſtructure between each is 
much about the ſame eng as the —_— 5 the 
towers th they rh gontiguoys. John 9 — ( 
mer, lord of of I E:the aforeſaid 
ſold'the lordihip Chir 1 Fi Fitz-Alan, ea 
Arundel, * N 

The village of Chirk, Which is ah little to ine an, 

ward of this caſtle, and Hine miles fog * Wrexhamy 


| has three fairs, on . oof ſecond Thurſday in February, | 


*the ſecond Tueſday ne, and on vember the” 
twelfth, for ſheep, cattle, and ho AY 
' Dinas Bran Cob fs "its inthe territor) of Chick 
ſeated near the northern bank pF the river on the 
high top of a ſharp ill. 1 

2 te gok, ſo called 5 its neighbourhood. This was in 
the reign of king enry HE che fear of Griffith" ap. 

Madec. (a deſcendant from the founder, and himſelf 4 


benefactor to the abbey of Llan Egweft, or Vale Crucis) 
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It lies near the borders * 


North Wales, for fear of whom he was forced to tut | 


himſelf up in his caſtle. This Griffith, by Emma, 


daughter of James lord r 4 had iſſue Madoc; X 
Llewellyn, Griffith, and Owen. The lordſhip of Brom 
field and Yale, atid the caſtle of Dinas Bran, came to 
'Madoc, and that of Chick to Llewellyn; but the ward⸗ 
ſhip of theſe minors was given by the king to John earl 
of Watren, and Roger Mortimer, who, in the tenth of 
Edward I. obtained the lands for them mſelyes by the king's 
charter, "Thi caſtle was lately, if it is not ſtifl, in t 
ffefion of Richard Middleton, Eſq. There are — 
ruins of this caftfe fill remaining, wy may be ſeen at 
ig great diſtance, where one part of dent ! the aps 
2 of a, country church. 
Holtscaſtle is ſeated not far frond Werben, on the 
bank of the Dee, in the very edge of the county 
that river divides it from Cheſhire. The ny, 
called it Caſtell Llew, of Lyons-caſtle. Tt is ſuppoſed! 
te Hape been anciently a Roman camp. ohn, earl of 
ks a in the reign of king Edward I. n to build” 
eve 2 Site — which was finiſhed by his ſ William.” 
The _ oe: bin, being guardian to Madoc ap 
Griffic ince, treacherouſty ſeized this we 
ſome bh: Coe ons to the prejudice of his pupil. 
From the chte of Warren it came to the Fitz Alans, 
carls' "of Arundel; and from them to William Beau- 
1 baron "of Abergavenny; and afterwards to 
Mia Stanley, who being beheaded, this, with bis 
"Nike eſtates, e forfeited to the crown. This caſtle 
ſurrendered” to the parliament forces on the nineteenth 
January, 1646. Only a few fragments of the walls 


re now remaining i 
Llandog Ms in ten miles weſt of Wrexham, * F 

e "road S—bich _ to Cheſter, and has five fairs, \ 
9 on the eleventh, April the twenty- fifth, | 


June = twen ird, Au the — and Qober 
the 9 ix , for 28 | 
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De ire ſends two members to 5 eder one 
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ne 8 for \ 
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who was ſtiled Lord of Dinas"Bran, "from his poſſeſſing | knight ot the\ſhire for the county, 
and W irn n the borough of Denbigh. | 
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1 thus called by a variation from its Welch name | In Merioneth the fam'd Plenlyn lies. 
ir Verionydh, and is bounded by Caernarvonſhire and | Here a vaſt lake, which deepeſt vales ſurround, 
Denbighſhire' en the north; by another part of Den- His watry globe roles on the yielding ground. 
bighſhire, and by Montgomeryſhire on the eaſt ; by St. | Encreaſed with conftant ſprings that gently run 
George's channel on the weſt, and by a ſmall part of | From the rough hills with pleaſing murmurs down, 
Cardiganſhire and Montgomeryſhire on the ſouth. It | This wond'rous property the waters boaſt, | 
extends thirty-five miles in length from north to ſouth, þ The greateſt rains are in its channels loſt ;_ 
twenty-five'in' breadth from caſt to weſt, and is one | Nor faiſe the flood; but when loud tempeſts roar, 
| hundred and eighteen miles in circumference ; in which | The riſing waves with ſudden rage boil o'er, 
are fix hundreds, four market towns,  thirty-ſeven | And conquering billows ſcorn the unequal ſhore. 
about two thouſand 'five hundred and ninety | 
uſes, and ſeventeen thouſand inhabitants. It lies in | Rxmars on the IxL Au NAvTOATio of Merioneth- 
the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Bangor, and ſhire, | 
Dolgelpe, a market town, nearly in the middle of it) 5 | | 
is one hundred and cighty-ſeven miles north-weſt of | As there are no rivers navigable either in this county 
London. | | 5 or that of Caernarvonſhire except their mouths or en- | 
This county, in time of the Romans, was part of the | trances inte the ſea, we ſhall defer our account of them | 
country inhabited by the Ordovices, à brave and power- | till we have finiſhed theſe two counties, and then give | 
ful nation, the whole together. 13 | 


Alx, Sort, and Narva AL ProbucTions. 1 


M era: of Merioopdhite * Where eaſtern florms dilturb the peiceful ſkies, 


- | 


rr 


The principal rivers of this county are the Dyfi, the 4 
Avon, the- Drwrydh, and the Dee. This being a rocky, mountainous country, the air is 
- The Dyfi, or Dovey, riſes among ſome very high | extremely cold and bleak ; it is alſo eſteemed unhealthy, 
mountains, that form a chain on the eaſtern borders of | on account of the many noxious vapours that riſe from 
the county, and running ſouthward into Montgomery- | the Iriſh ſea; but theſe can have no great effect, on 
ſhire, flows ſouth-weft ; and leaving that county at | account of the ſharp winds, which almoſt continually 
Machynleth, a market town, ſeparates the counties of | blow. : | N 
Merioneth and Cardigan, and ſoon after falls into] Merionethſhire is generally conſidered as the moſt 
Cardigan bay. | mountainous and barren county in all Wales; but if a 

The Ayon has its ſource on the eaſt fide of a large variety of the moſt beautiful proſpects can render a 
foreſt, called Penroſe wood, and running ſouth-weſt, | country agreeable, few can in this reſpect be compared 
paſſes by Dolgelhe, and falls into Barmouth bay, ſome Þ to it; for it not only affords mountains of an extraordi- 
miles-to the weſt of that town. | f I nary height, inacceſſible rocks, a variety of lower hills, 

The Drwrydh iſſues from a lake in the northern ex | woods, and plains, and ſome fruitful vallies, but a proſ- 
tremity of the county, near the ſource of the river Con- pe& of the ſea, and of many lakes, rivers, and cata- 
way in Caernarvonſhire, and running ſouth-weſt, falls | rafts. The higheſt mountains are Kader Idris, Aren 
into an arm of the Iriſh ſea, called Traeth Bychan. Voudhwy, Aren Benlhyn, Arennig, Moelwyo, Man- 

The Dee near its ſource runs through a conſiderable | nod, &c. Kader Idris is probably one of the higheſt 
lake on the ſouth ſide of Bula, called Pimble Maer, or | mountains in Britain; and, as a proof of it, affords a 
Lhyn Tigid, without mixing with it; the fiſh at leaſt | variety of Alpine plants. It has been aſſerted, that the 
of both waters we are told do not mingle; for though tops of ſome of theſe mountains are ſo near, that men, | 
the Dee abounds with ſalmon, none are caught in the ſtanding upon two of them, may converſe r, and | 
lake, out of the ſtream of the river; nor does the Dee | yet be ſcarce able to meet in a whole day; but this is 
carry off the Gwiniards, a fiſh peculiar to the lake, The | probably a fiction. + | 
word gwiniard ſignifies much the ſame as a whiting, but | This county produces but little corn, and the inha- 
does not in the leaft reſemble that fiſh, the ſhape being | bitants applying themſelves almoſt wholly to grazing of 
much like a ſalmon, and the uſual length about twelve | cattle, live chiefly on butter, cheeſe, and milk; for 
or thirteen inches; the back is of a duſky colour, and | the vallies afford excellent paſture, and ſuch an incredi- 
the belly white. The ſcales are of a middle ſize, and | ble number of ſheep feed on the mountains, that Me- 
the upper jaw is ſomewhat more prominent than the | rionethſhire is ſaid to have more of them than all the 
lower, with a mouth much like that of a herring. The | reſt of Wales. This —_ is likewiſe well provided 
taſte is much like that of a trout. It is like, and proba- | with deer, goats, fowl, and fiſh. | 
bly the ſame, as that fiſh called ferra, in the lake of 45 
Geneva. Hence ſome infer, that chere is a great re- | RRMARKS on the HusBanDay of Merionethſhire. 
ſemblance between the Alpine lakes and thoſe of the | | | 
Welch mountains; becauſe they afford the ſame ſorts of | In this county they have 1 E-qge land, and 
fiſh, and the high rocks Alpine plants. The courſe | they make ſo bad an uſe of that, which nature has 
of the Dee has been deſcribed among the rivers of | given them with ſo ſparing a hand, that ſome might be 
Cheſhire, | ready to conclude that they prefer their barren rocks to 

The ſmaller rivers of this county are the Keffilawn, | the moſt fertile ſoil, In ſome places between the 
the Angel, the Cayne, the Atro, the Skethye, and the | mountains, there are to be ſeen a few acres of good land, 
Deſunni. where the earth has been waſhed away from the hills, 

The above lake called Pimble, or Plenlyn Mear, is | The water generally ſtagnates in theſe places, and they 
of conſiderable extent; and, according to Camden, has | never take the trouble of draining them, but cut them 
been accurately deſcribed by an antiquarian and poet, in | in turbaries for fewel. Thus in a few years, they to- 
a few Latin verſes, which haye been thus tranſlated iato | tally ruin their fineſt meadow land. The greateſt parc 
Engliſh : of the country eonſiſts * batren mountains, „ 

| 72 3 
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more — — on the ſid monaſtery, In the wars of 


254 MER1IONETHSHIRE: 
of improvement, They ſerve, however, to ſubſiſt a have burnt this abby in 1232, but the abbot paid thres 


great abundance of ſheep. With the wool they make | hundred marks to fave the houſe from deſtruction. It 
conſiderable quantities of flannel, which they export, | is now in the poſſeſſion of Robert Vaughan, Eſq; but 
This is the ** manufacture 180 ſupport of the | the greateſt part of it is demoliſhed, there being only 
county, ſome of r walls ſtanding, and in them are windows 


N A N * o v R E. 1 J TP 12 - - > Its re prong were valued 


3 e pounds een ſhilli 
The only manufacture in this county is Welſh | and uke. e 
cotton. Continuing our journey from hence about fourteen 
M an K ET Tow xs. | n to Harleck, fo called from its 


ſituation, the Ar A a pleaſant rock. - 
The market towns in this cqupty are fn Sg Ic. TON 1 9 n ** is tu hundeey, 
naſfmonday: * ; KAT: 72 


Harlech, , und Di h 
We croſſed — 4 cout ſhips — 
near a age rw the t yo, Cats 2 710 and, 2 
through a very mavntainbs "bn 72 15 „ on cloſ 5 an a ſteen tue 
town Sbeiwel its name "Fon ifs' n at the north of way ori 1 fort. of the ancient Brei 
end ef Pimble meer; che W. Ws Mie | a Place wheze | and by them, called wi, ronwen, from, a indy f tha 
dt 


a river iſſues ft lake, © tion” town, ear 2060. H was :rebui 
one aer dane. e uh "Ht, ne 5 , - wn ap Tome | 
nede 4 Wy 22 8 60 UN. cle | 
8 Ne i OTE] f j ess ay „* | 

nual fairs; v eh dhe ht ch. .dificu ulty; _ rk. Wi 
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Tornmen : 325 another: nlby{& and the third oa fo. i parliament. ſorces the 
—— gy Lhyn, et ae eu) og miſtaken for, ſe- Fg are 11 655 z ang is now. in the poſſeſnian of the 
nd has 


i bee 1 them crown, a a garriſon for the ſecurity of the-coaſtl 
— to have N not of, 24 7 is, by patent, appuinted 
ebuntry was" the feat of In he ning 1 5 Oy mp of 0 N | 80 houſes. are mean, and it is 
Roman ee 1 44Y E tt ech is ſuppoſed to have been 


Not far from hence in the path of Thy" "hg 10. * mf town, , from 82 oman cgins that have, at 
are the ruins of an ancient A AR ſtelh 58 different times, beck 4 in and near it. In a 
chen. E is ſeated © n the top e 8 garden pore the caſtle — * in 16% un . A. 
the bottom of which is, @ plcatant Ta * We erg rques, weighing about eight ounces, and.conk 
ill the remains of a" e 7 ine of a mens be gold,, oerthree ar four! rods. 


turrets; à ſquare, os of wiſts: „ Wout ſour feet 4d hooked: an 
the 2 et be 6 0 , 5 EN eg . ply | ern rs 408. — Roman —— 
6 ebe - 


with eockte-ſhells, 

\ Peoin Bala we Sendo, "Jettney. fuk Wards, 
aw next arrived at Dinaſmond Le mal town; Ge 
hundred ſeven W. __ _ 


bay This ſeems, by its lengtha 


1 Perh apa, e of aro. dy; 
Cis an in- arleck has a weekly market on Saturdays, and foug 


oonſiderable Hut far | Toe arket fairs, viz Deer after Frigity June the 
on Fridays, wo it wo ar A irs, . eh the | Fe wy e dent -tult; and December wa 
ſecond, Sptebiber the etlich, Gabber the he . NIE ar e G 


November the | thirteerrt}i, for theep, | black Fade nd eat 288 town are many remains — Roman at 


horſes." tiqui 

— Dinaſmolidy;; we dee on oi per e DOM on an) 6 4 1 a north of Harleghs, in the 
called from its original fs 7 Which: was in a: north-we _ £Xtremity, of [this county, is a ſtone cauſe- 
woody vale. It ſtan 1 of Wuth b k of the Avomitway, tall Sarn 1 ar Hellen's Way, and ſup- 
at hy foot” of mount Id «ane. bike greg and eighty: ty poſed to Fs, Hellena, the mother of 
ſevere miles from London Hefe is. A co confid detable e Who it is believed 1 
manufacture of Welſh cotfant, ab@;the"town i: fl e e - bigh ways in Wales. 
provided with inns "for W . 34 of tra. Fed d Mikneint near Rhyd, or 

. ee 

Fhis toni is fuppoſe\ed e oma "Rt jobs. are (remarkable ſtone monuments, called the, graves of 
from the coins dug up 1. re. de rhoo „5 ws. of 15 en of Ardwy, of which there are at leaſt thirty in 
which were of ſiſver, and the, efffperörs Trojan num der, a . 25 N N. 21 to be about two vards 
and Hadrian. Tbe ag e flowing * d by four pillats, one at 


0 diftingui 
tion. & Ao * They are ſomewhat of, a ſquare form. 
Imp. Phy Ze 4 Gel pe, P. M. R. P. o -0 1 g or. three feet high, and nine inches broad. 

3 NE _—_ oP | ding to: tradition, theſe are the ſepulchral monu 


"Phe ens was thus fcridel ſe ENty 'of perſons. of note flain- here, between the men of 
Ine. Carin Dar HEX ere fo ws 1 Mr. Dy n Ardudwy, and ſome people of, Denbighſhire; 
bowrvong beser, this is uncertain, and ſome take them to bes 


Dolgelhe has a if . 'oh Fuckays,.: an et Kagr-Gay, that is, Caius's-caftle,is not far 


bor! . 


"ſix annual 58 


A Ne July,: from pl age 3. it was built by one Caius, a Roman, 
fourth, 12 4 


twel 1 I r ninth; 1 the people of, the neighbourhood relate inere- 


1 8 
teenth, for ſheep, bla 1 9 8 ; * [| Near * ſame cauſeway are ſeveral athey ſepulchral 
*Cumner, or Kemmer, a village, 1 — miles monuments; and in 1687, Mr. Camden copied the 
north of Dolgelhe, pat an abbey of Ciſtertian m nks,. [lowing inſcription from a ſtone, called Bedh Po 
founded by Meredit and Griffith, Tons of Cealn *ap. | or the grave of Porus, which that great antiquary up- 
Owen Gwinnedd, about the year 1200, ang dedicated f poſes to. relate to ſome Roman interred there in the. 
to St. Mary. Lleweli aþ Jorwerth, prince of North | ſecond or third century; the words are PoRIYVs Hic. 
Wales, afterwards confirmed their donations by a very ryVAVLO JACIT HOMO—RIANVS, FVIT. 
full me racious charter, dated 1209, to Eſan, the then | About the year. 1684 was diſcovered, in a_mooriſh- 
abbot'of Kemmer, at which time he likewiſe conferred 79 where turf is dug up for fuel, 2 gilt cofſin, 
hich, was of wood, and ſo. well oreſeryed, that the 


* nry 1 II. with the Welch, the Enel would pilding remained very freſh, and is ſaid to haye con- 
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tained a ſxeleton of an extraordinary ſize, This is, 
perhaps, the only inſtance upon record, of an inter- 
ment in a moor of peat or turf, and yet the bituminous 
earth, of which ſuch moors conſiſt is known by expe- 


rience, to preſerxe wood bet N her; b 110 tr 
are frequaphly found in it ws = Pe: ſou wan 
have been buried in times before the — of did. 

In the year 1688, were found in a rock known by the 
name of Katreg Dhiwin, about fifty — — of caſt 
braſs that ſeemed to be ſhort words ar, 17 Da 
— of different fortns ee 6 9 


mofe than tw Ive 1 
ee Menn kh er bch sene Tr 5a a 
=> ſeveral of them were gilt ; but the handles: Düne 


are ſuppoſed tg have been of. wood, ware all waſted, 
though in a 68 of them, the — raſs nails by which 


they, wgre faſtened ftill "reqained,, dat fer or 


tted an eich ſide. 
1 About two ne frorti — is 4 755 le 2350 
Sz e Kacton ere Fi 
le e ten * feet 
fate ick 17 25 rt 1 
HO 45 Ie ig ree lars, e 
Ro yard brag Þ af, 1 Tag ſupport the thick 
"are bar/eeh © feven 12 ight.f det bigh; but 
above 


3k 4 . 
nor. fo mh Aan;ar inch. at 


of the ther, end, is ndòt 


fel befobCbf"the thitd, at the © 


The, 0000 fitty About! Etaftee” Was, in the year 1694 
ſtrangely 1 yed during. 11 55 eight months, by 2 
furprizing fleły balkon which ich, was on on] in the |: 
night, and eanſlifted « vi gur that fre m che 
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bay about, ten miles broad. From this bay it f. pread 
about a mile over the land, and ſet fire to all the — 
ſtacks of corn and hay in its way: it likewiſe infected 
the air, and blaſted the graſs and herbage, cauſing a 
great worglity among the horned | cattlez ſheep and 
It conſtantly proceeded to and from the ſame 
hor in ſtormy as well as in calm nights, but more 
frequently during the winter, than in the following 
ſummer. It never fired any thing but in the night, — 
De e which were weak, and of a blue col 
did no injury to the inhabitants, who + Oy "© 
inte middle of them, to erh or corn. 
This vapour was at ua ö nguflhed by the blow- 
ing 0 of horas, ringing of bells, —— of guns, or putti 
the air into motion by various other ways, — 
was ſeen to approach the ſhore. 


| concerning the cauſe, of "This ſurpriſing phenomenon, 
ſome | we thought it proceeded. from locuſts, many of 


which, Are ſaid- to haue been drowned in the bay; and to 


har one! — ore, about two months before; but to this 
bypotheſis it is objected that no ſuch effect was ever 
known, as the conſequence. of a; ſwarm of loeuſts periſh+ 
ing, either at ſea, ot on ſhore, in places where they 
haye; been much more numerous. Something like this; 
however, both in appearance and effect, N 
wee upon the coaſt of France in thay year 1734. 


san of PARLIAMENT for this County. | 
Mga ſends but one member to \parliamenty 
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Among the ſeveral conje&ures that have been made 
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county is derived from Caer- 
| narvon, the town, which fignifies the 
fortreſs of Arvon, for ſo the county was once called. 
Its name in Welſh is Sir Gaernarvon, and before Wales 
was divided into counties it was called Snowdon foreſt. 


* bros Ogre ain nin 
Tur e of this 


It is bounded on the north, fouth; and welt ſides by | | 
the Iriſh ſea ; on the north-weſt it is ſeparated from the | 


iſland of Angleſea by the firaits of Menew, and bounded 
on the eaſt by the counties of Denbigh and Merioneth. 
It iv in the form of a wedge, and extends in length from 
north to ſouhb, about forty miles; from eaſt to weſt 
about twenty, and is near an hundred in eirrumference. 


It is divided into ſeven hundreds, and fixty-eight | firſt 


pariſhes; in Which are included one city, one borough, 
five - market towns, and three caſtles ; about two thou- | 
fand houſes, and between fixteen and ſeventeen thou- 
ſand inbabitants. It lies in the province of Canterbury, 
and dioceſe of Bangor. Caernarvon, the county ton, 
nearly in the center of it, E hundred and fifty- | 


eight miles north-weſt of London. 

Caernarvonſhire was in the time of the Romans part of 
ide country of the Ordovices. Britain, after the Romans 
had deſerted it, being overrun by the Danes and Saxons, | 
the Britons retreated to this-part of the iſland, which they 
defended againſt the Engliſh till the time of Edward the 
Firſt, when Llewellin ap Griffith was reduced to the 
neceſſity of holding this country 


and Angleſea as tenant 
in fee to the crown, Par one — — 82 


but being ſoon afterwards, anno 1228, inſtiga 
brother David to take up arms, he ſurprized lord Clifford, 


the king's general on the frontiers, and killing ſeveral of 
his men, took him priſoner; then penetrating ill farther 
into the Engliſh territories, he defeated the earl of Surrey, 
who was ſent to ſtop his p „ and committed great 
ravages. Ring Edward, however, refolved to march 
againſt him in perſon, which he accordingly did, and 
Lewellin retired to the mountain of Snowdon, to a poſt 
that could not be attacked. Edward inveſted him here, 
blocking up all the avenues by which he could eſcape, 
and laying a bridge of boats over the Menai, ſent ſome 
troops over into Angleſea, When this was done he left 
the management of the blockade, which: was likely to 
hold long, to Roger Mortimer, waiting the iſſue at the 
caſtle of Rhudhlan, whieh be had built during the late 
war. Llewellin might doubtleſs have tired out the 
patience of his ehemy, had he not, by an extraordinary 


Some of the Engliſh, under William lord Lati- 
mer and Thomas de Tony, who were in Angleſea, muſt 
needs paſs the bridge above mentioned to view the country, 
when being ſuddenly attacked 2 Welch, they were 
entirely defeated; there being ſlain and drowned no leſs 


than fifteen knights, thirty two eſquires, and about 1000 | 


common ſoldiers. This ſucceſs induced Llewellyn to 
march down from Snowdon to engage the Engliſh, but 
he was ſoon convinced of his raſhneſs; for after ſeeing his 
army entirely. routed at Llandweyr in Buelt, on the 
' eleventh of December, 1182, he was himſelf lain on the 
ſpot by Stephen de Franctonz and his head, crowned with 
ivy, was by the king's order expoſed to view on the walls 
of the tower of London. 
and executed as a traitor, his head being fixed near that 
of the prince his brother, and his four quarters ſent to 
Vork, Briſtol, Northampton, and Wincheſter ; thus by 
Edward's cruelty, an end was put to the dominion of the 
Britons in Wales. 

The \fauthern part of this county forms a peninſula, 
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belly.” This fiſh is to be found in Lhyn 


David was ſoon after taken f 


the beſt naturaliſts. 
accident, been induced to deprive himſelf of that advan- | in 


| 


thirteen miles in length ; and in the wideſt part about ten 
miles broad, In No Welch language this is called 
| 3 | 
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Lhyn ; 46d iti different copies of Ptolomy, it is called 


. rag J utn, and Langanum; but.from the 
preſent n ſcems ts 1 be the molt proper 


te 340 i, Z. KK 
The principal rivers of Caernarvonſhire are the Con- 
way, and the Seiont. The Conway has its ſource from 
a lake called Llyn Conway, ſituated where the counties 
of Caernarvon, Denbigh, and Merioneth meet; and 
running north, ſerves as a boundary between the two 
. mentioned counties, falling into the Iriſh ſea, at 
Aberconway. _ This river is but about twenty-four 
meaſured miles in length from its ſource to the ſea, yer 
is a very confiderable ftream; for it receives in its courſe 
ſo many ſmall rivers and brooks, that it is navigable for 
ſhipping, within a few miles of the lake from whence it 
ſprings. Its name is ſuppoſed to ſignify in Welch, the 
chief of Rivers; the 'Sejont- riſes from à lake, called 
Liynpri's;” in Stiowdon Hills, and taking its courſe 
weltward falls into the ſtralts of Meneu, at arvon. 
> "moan p Ira nameleſs  tivers, "-_ are between 
an es; which have the ſame names 
* rivers that proceed Nom "tho, or are named 
from the colour of the water. There is one under the 


higheſt peak of Snowdon, called Tynon Las, which 


ſignifies the Green-Fountain ; but it is not to 
this bill, for Mr. Ray has obſerved the ſame thing of 
ſome of the lakes among the Alps. Others receive their 


names from ſome village or pariſh church adjoining, or- 
from-a remarkable mountain or rock under which they 
are ſeated. Some have affirmed, that there ate lakes on 
the 3 tops of theſe mountains, one of which was 
ble for a wandering iſland, and that the fiſh had 
only one eye each; but theſe are miſtakes, for there are 
no lakes on the higheſt part of any of them, The lake 
with the wandering iſland, is only a ſmall pond, with a 
little green patch near the brink of it, which was the 
aeraſion of this fable ; but there is not the leaft founda- 
tion for affirming the fiſh have but one eye. Moſt of 
the lakes are well ſtocked with fiſh, which are generally 
trouts and eels, except the torgock found in ſome; but 
beſides this, there is another Alpine fiſh, known by the 
name of the gilt-char, at leaſt it is thought to be fo by 
There are alſo ſome of theſe bred 
Wynander river, in the county of Weſtmoreland. 
This fiſh is broader in proportion than a trout, and the 
— more prominent; but in length never exceeds 
twelve inches. Some however ſay, that the torgock 
and gilt char, are the ſame fiſh, which in Wynander 
Meer already mentioned, is called the red char, it hay- 
ing its name-from its red belly ; and the Welch word, 
tosgoch, is of the ſame import, for it fignifies a red 
Veris in this 
county, and at four other places in Wales. The ſea- 
fon for catching it, begins about the twenty-ſecond of 
November, and continues for a month, but they are al- 
ways taken with nets, 


An, Son, and NaTuRAL PRoDUCTIONs. 


The air of Caernarvonſhire is rendered cold and pier- 
cing, not only by the great number of Jakes, but by the 
very high mountains, which, towards the middle of the 
county, riſe one above another, ſo as to have acquired 
the name of the Britiſh Alps. Theſe mountains are not 
only the higheſt in the iſland, but are alſo in ſome places 
inacceſſible on account of their immenſe ſteepneſs. 
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The extremities of the county, however, particularly 
thoſe bordering on the ſea, are as fruitful and populous, 
as any in North Wales, They yield great plenty of 
fine barley, and feed vaſt herds of cattle and ſheep. 
There are, between the hills, many pleaſant and fruit- 
fol vallies, fincly contraſted by the dreary waſtes, with 
which they are ſurrounded ; and numerous flocks of 
goats and ſheep feed upon the moumtains. This county 
abounds in wood, plenty of fiſh are produced in the 
lakes and rivers, and the coaſt is well ſupplied with fea 
Kſh of all ſorts. | 

The river Conway produces not only fiſh in great 
plenty, but pearls as large, and often of as good colour, 
as any in Britain or Ireland; they are found in large 
black muſcles, which, according to Dr: Liſter, are the 
thickeſt and heavieſt of all others. They are peculiar to 
ſwift ſtrong rivers, and are common in Wales, as wel] 
as in the north of England, Scotland, and ſome parts of 
Treland. Thoſe that fiſh for theſe ſhells can gueſs preity 
well by the outſide of the mucles whether they contain 


any pearls or not. 


REMARKS on the HUSBANDRY of CAERNARYONSHIRE, 


A conſiderable part of Caernarvonſhire and the iſland 
of Angleſea, is naturally a very good foil, but very 
much unimproved. What they Py want, are 
good fences and ſhelter for their cattle, The only in- 
cloſures that they have, are ſmall banks of earth or 
turf-mounds thrown up. Theſe continue but a very 
little time, as the cattle deſtroy them in the winter, and 
the farmer is at a conſiderable expence in repairing 
them every ſpring. In ſuch places as are expoſed to the 
ſea winds, the trees will not grow to any height ; and 
311 kinds of quickſets are long in their growth, So that 
the gentlemen and farmers ſeldom judge it worth the 
trouble and expence to plant. But ſatisfied I am that in 
a few years it would anſwer ;z and nothing would con- 
tribute more to the improvement of the country, than 
if ſuch a practice was generally adopted. 

There are extenſive fens undrained, and the greateſt 


rt of the country confiſts of nothing but furze. The 


beſt land lets in general from three to five ſhillings an 
acre; the price of labor about ſix-pence a day. There 
js great plenty of manure eaſily to be had; and, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe advantages, the country is unimproved. 

The farmers and laborers are moſt of them miſerably 
poor; they hold the lands e from year to year, 
rack rent. If one more induſtrious than the reſt, ſhould 
make any improvement, the landlord either advances his 
rent, or turns him out. So it is the intereft of the far- 
mer to let them lie waſte, as he has no certainty of a 
return when he is liable to be turned out at the land- 
Jord's pleaſure. Thus they only take care to get juſt 
ſufficient by their induſtry to ſupply preſent want, and 
let the morrow provide for itſelf, 

Nothing would contribute more to the cultivation of 
the country, than the granting of leaſes for life to the 
farmers, even at advanced rents. Then they would 
have a certain proſpect of profit for their labor and ex- 
pence; which would ultimately turn out to the benefit 
of the landlord, the tenant, and the public. 

Having taken notice above of the number of ſtupen- 
dous mountains which ſtand in the inner parts of this 
county; it will not be improper to give ſome account 
of them in this place, before we proceed to a deſcription 
of the ſeveral market towns, 

They extend from north to ſouth a conſiderable way; 
and are fo ſurrounded with rocks and craggy places; 
contain ſuch a number of valleys, incumbered with 
woods and lakes; that they ſerved as a ſafe retreat to 
the Britons in the time of war; being not only impaſ- 
ſable to an army, but even to men lightly armed. 


The Welſh name for theſe mountains, is Kreigieu 


Eryrew, and the lower parts of them are fo fertile in graſs 
that it is a common ſaying among the Welſh, that the 
mountains of Eryrew, would, in caſe of neceſſity, afford 
paſture enough fer all the cattle in Wales. 

' Snowdon-hill is by far the higheſt among them, but 
having a top conſiderably broader, the difference in 
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as it muſt appear, is the hig 


257 
height is not yery viſible at a diſtance. Theſe hills are | 
very beautifully deſcribed by Mr. Pope, in the follow- 


ing lines; | | 
So pleaſed at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 

Mount o'er the vales and ſeem to tread the ſcy; 
Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 


And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt. 


But thoſe attain'd, we trembled to ſarvey, 

The growing labors of the lengthened way; 
Th increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps o'er Alps ariſe. 

We found a great change in the temperature of the 
atmoſphere as we aſcended the mountain; When we 
had gone half way up, we found the wind rather high, 
attended with ſcudding clouds. But when we arrived 
at the ſummit, the air was calm and ſerene, and ſeemed 
much more ſubtle and rarified, leſs impregnated with 
vapors, and more agreeable for reſpiration, 

Hid above the clouds, 
Though winds and tempeſts beat their aged feet; 
Their peaceful heads, nor ſtorms, nor tempeſts know, 
But ſcorn the threat'ning rack that rolls below. 
Deypen: 

The moſt remarkable mountain next to Snowdon, is 
Penman-mawr, the moſt northerly of this chain, which 
on the fide next the fea, riſes almoſt perpendicular to ſo 
great a height, that few ſpectators would be able to look 
down the dreadful ſteep without terror. On that fide a 
rcad about ſeven feet wide is cut out of the rock, wind- 
ing up the ſteep aſcent hill it riſes about two hundred 
and forty feet above the level of the ſea; and is nearly 
the ſame diſtance from the top of the rock, which at a 
great beight hangs over the head of the paſſenger. On 
the fide of this road next the precipice, the traveller 
was, till lately, only defended by a flight wall, in few 


| places above a yard high, and in others by only a bank, 


that ſcarce roſe a foot above the road; while the ſea; 
of which he has an unbounded proſpect, is ſeen daſhing 
its waves below. But a few years ago, a wall was 
built, breaſt high, to the building of which, the city of 
Dublin greatly contributed, However, this, dangerous 
h road to Bangor and Holy- 

head, over which the lord lieutenant of Ireland paſſes in 
his way to that port. To the north eaſt of this fright- 
ful road, and of a leſſer promontory, a plain extends as 
far as the river Conway, which is the eaſtern limit of 
the county, | | 
On the top of Penman-mawr, ſtands a lofty and im- 
pregnable hill, called Braich y Dhinas, where we find 
the ruinous walls of an exceeding ſtrong fortification, 
and within them is the foundation of at leaſt one hun- 
dred towers, all round, of an equal ſize, and about fix 
yards in diameter, within the walls, which were in moſt 
places two yards thick, and in ſome about three. This 
caſtle, when ſtanding, ſeems to have been impregnable, 


| there deing no way to aſſault it, the hill being ſo very 


high, ſteep, and rocky, and the walls of ſuch firength. 
The way to it aſcends with many turnings; inſomuch 
that one hundred men might defend themſelves againſt 
a whole army ; yet there ſeems to have been within the 
walls, lodgings for twenty thouſand men. At the top 
of the rock, within the innermoſt wall, is a well, which 
never fails in the drieſt ſummers, | 

About a mile from this fortification upon a plain 
mountain, is a circular intrenchment, about twenty-ſix 
yards in diameter; and on the outſide are certain rude 
ſtone pillars, of which about twelve are now ſtanding ; 
ſome of them are two yards, and others five feet high; 
and theſe again are ſurrounded with a ſtone wall. 
About three furlongs from this monument, there are 
ſeveral vaſt heaps of ſmall ſtones, ſuppoſed to have been 
collected in memory of a battle fought here between the 
Romans and the Britons; but others imagine they were 
deſigned to prevent the wild boars, then very common, 
from rooting up the dead bodies, 

On the ſummit of another very high mountain, on the 
ſea fide, named Glyder; is a prodigious heap of tones, of 
an irregular ſhape, many of which are as large as thoſe 
of Stonehenge, in Wiltſhire. They lie in the utmoſt 
confuſion, ſome of them reclining, and others lying 
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a-croſs one another. A phæn 
has been able to account for. | | 
On the weſt ſide of the ſame mountain, among many 


omenon which no perſon 


other precipices, 'is one very ſteep and naked, adorned 


with a prodigious number of equidiſtant pillars; the in- 


terſtices between which, are ſuppaſed to have been oc 


caſioned by the continual:fall of water down the cliff, 
which is expoſed to a weſterly ſea wind. But wh 


| 


. 
ſays the author of England illuſtrated; the water mould 
have dropped at theſe regular diſtances, before the hol- 
lows were formed, we ate not told; poffibly, the 
whole rock may conſiſt of vaſt bodies of ſtone, with 
ſabulous or earthy matter between them; and if ſo, 
the rain may have waſhed away the ſand or earth from 
between the ſtony and ſolii parts of the maſs on the top 
and the ſides, and fo formed the appearance of ruins 
above, and of pillars below, which may be conſidered as 
ſkeletons of theſe parts of the mountain.” 5 

To form any les of theſe mountains, it is neceſſary 
to have ſeen ſomething of the ſame nature, the Alps ſor 
example, becauſe the common hills are ſimple heights or 
ſtories, but theſe are heaped one upon another, inſomuch 
that having climbed up one rock we come to a valley, 
and commonly a lake. Then paſſing by that we aſcend 
another, and fometimes a third aud before we 
arrive at the higheſt peaks. 2 

Theſe mountains, as well as Kader Idris, and ſome 
others in Merionethſhire, differ from thoſe near Breck- 
nock and elſewhere in South Wales, in being much 
more naked and inacceſſible, and in having their lower 
ſkirts and valleys always covered, or ſcattered over with 
the fragments of rocks of all ſizes; moſt of which ſeem 
to have fallen from the N eliffs. Many months 
in the year, they are coveftd with ſnow ; but generally 
ſpeaking, no ſnow lies off them from the end of April 
to the middle of September, a few heaps only excepted, 
which do not melt till the Jatter end of June. It often . 
ſmows indeed on the tops of theſe mountains in May and 

une; but then the ſnow or Meet, melts as ſoon as it 
falls. And when it ſnows on the high mountains it only 
rains in the valleys. 2 | 

It is impoſlible to give 'a/juſt deſcription of the in- 
finitely extenſive and variegated proſpets we enjoyed 
from the ſummit of theſe mountains; ſeas, rivers, plains, 
woods and iſlands, lay before; us in the greateſt diverſity; 
We ſaw diſtinctly the north of England, the greateſt | 
part of Wales, 2 
pf Man, and Scotland, So unbounded is this view, that 
it is thought to be the moſt entenſve circular proſpect | 
that can be ſeen in any part of the terraqueous globe. 
It is remarkable that the inhabitants of theſe mountains 
call any low country Hendrew, which ſignifies the an- 
cient babitation. It is a common tradition — | 
ns well as thoſe who inhabit the like places in Breck- 
nock and Radnorſhire, that the-Lriſh were the ancient 

roprietors of this country ; and this is the more remark- 
able, as theſe people have * 0g with each 
other, there being near an hundred miles diſtance be- 
7 F.4 
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tween them. 

The city is Bangor, thowgh' at preſent indeed it 
ſcarcely merits to be called à city 5 and the market towns 
are; A 
From Harlech we eroſſed an arm of the. ſea to Cric- | 
kieth. It is a borough towing two- hundred and fifty- 
ſix miles from London, ed by a mayor and two 
bailiffs, and joins with others in this county in electing 
a member to ſerve in parliament, There are the. ruins 
of a caſtle on the top of a hill, and a gateway remaining; 
but the place ſhews it never could have been of any great 
extent. This caftle is ſuppoſed to have been built, to- 
gether with the town, by prince Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, 
about the year 1200. | 

In the year 1237; it was in poſſeſſion of Prince David 
ap Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, who in violation of his oath, 
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beſhire, Shropſhire, Ireland, the Ifle | 


channel that ſeparates this cau 


ber Caernarvon, Pullheli, Newin, and 
3 3 wo bak N ng by Camden to have been ſituated. 
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This town has a weekly market on Wedneſdays, and 
four annual fairs, viz. on May the twenty-third, July 
the firſt, and October the eighteenth; all for cattle. 
From Crickieth we proceeded -to | Pwhlhely, or 
Puliheli, that is, a ſalt pool, ſituated on a bay of the 
ſame name, on the eaſt tide of the peninſula, between 
two rivers, two hundred and fifty miles from London. 
It is one of the principal towns in this county, has ſome 
trade by fea, is tolerably well built, and governed by a 
| bailiff. Here is a good harbour, a weekly market on 
Wedneſdays, and four annual fairs, viz. on May the 
; thirteenth, Auguſt the nineteenth, September the twenty- 
fourth, and November the eleyenth, for cattle. 

In the —_— bay are large beds of oyſters, and 
lenty of fiſh; and ſome years they have a good herring 
ſhery, but its chief commodities are butter and cheeſe, 

At Yſtumllin, a little to the eaſt ward of this place, 
there is a vein of yellow ochre. . | 
We next proceeded to Nevin, or Newin, ſeated on 
the ſea-ſhore, on the weſt ſide of the peninſula, almoſt 
oppoſite to the Pulibeli, from which it is eight miles 
diſtant, and two hundred and forty-five miles from 
London. The pier at this place is very uſeful for the 
| herring fiſhery, herrings and oyſters being the chief 
| commodities of the place. In the year 1747, there were 
ive thouſand barrels of ſalt herrings exported from hence 
and the parts adjacent, beſides what was conſumed in 
the country. They have alſo cod, whitings, whiting 
| pollacks, millers thumbs, ſea tench, lobſters, and crabs. 
| The town itſelf is but mean, though it has a ſmall 
market on Saturdays, and three fairs, viz. April the 
fourth, the Saturday before Whitſuntide, and Auguſt 
the tw fifth, for cattle, $1505) | 
At Borgh, not far from Newin, are two fairs held 
annually, via. on Auguſt the twenty-ſixth, and October 
the twenty-fourth, "mM 
To the caſt of the ſouth-eaſt promontory of the 
peninſula, is an iſland called Tydwal, to the north of 
which, is Tydwal road, thought to be one of the beſt in 
Great-Britain, being a good outlet, and ſo extenſive 
that it is large enough to contain the whole royal navy 
of England. Near it are ſeveral veins of lead and cop- 
per ore, and at Penryn du, there is a lead mine that has 
been formerly worked with advantage; but it is now 
under water, and yet might be recovered with proper 
engines, At a place called Mynbedd y Rhiw, not far 
from hence, there is found a blackiſh heavy hard ſtone, 
which is counted more proper than braſs for the center 
pins of light engines to turn on, And farther on to- 
wards Bardſey found, there is a beautiful red ſtone, 
which will bear a fine poliſh. 

Bardſey, is a ſmall iſland ſituated near the extremity 
of the ſouth-weſt promontory of this peninſula. There 
was an abbey founded here before the year 5164 it was 
dedicated to St. Mary, and continued till the diſſolution, 
in the reign of Henry VII. when the annual revenue 
amounted to one hundred and forty-ſix pounds, one 
ſhilling and four-pence. ee | 

From hence we continued our journey to Caernarvon, 

| ſituated on the ſtreights of Meneu, or Menay, the 

nty from the iſland of 
Angleſea, two hundred and Sfey-eight miles from 
London. This town was called by the Britons, Czer 
Seint, from the river Sciont, which runs by it; and it 
was here the antient Legontium of Antoninus is thought 


About the year 600, it was the ſeat of the Britiſh 
princes, but it gave way to the new town built in after 
times, "calied-Caernarven,” or Caer ar Von, that is, the 
town overagainſt Mon, or Angleſea; from which the 
county nom borrows its name, as we have before ob- 
ſerved. This town is encompaſſed with a firm wall, 
and over it are ſeen Snowdon hills, It is related that 
the body of the emperor Conſtantius, father of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, being found here about the year 1283, 
when king Edward I. was building this town and caſtle, 
he — it to be interred honourably in the new- 


church. 5 
It is likewiſe ſaid of this king, that he converted the 


took his brother Griffith (then under the protection of 
the biſhop of Bangor) and impriſoned him in this caſtle, 


*% 


profits of the archbiſhopric of York, then void, to the 
building 
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CAERNARVONSH IR E. 


building and fortifying the caſtle; in one part of which 
was born, on the twenty-fifth of April, 1284; Edward 
of Caernarvon ; the firſt prince of Wales, of the Engliſh 
blood; afterwards king of England, hy the name of 
Edward II. They ſhew the queen's bed - chamber to all 
travellers that viſit this caſtle. It is built in the Roman 
ſtile of architecture; and has one tower eminent above 
the reſt called the Eagle's tour, from an eagle carved 
upon it. This caſtle was beſieged by the parliamentary 
forces in the great reballion, and ſurrendered to them 
in the beginning of June, 1646. 

Caernarvon was formerly a town of . conſiderable 
note, and the chancery and exchequer for North-Wales 
were eſtabliſhed in it. It is governed by the conſtable 
of the caſtle, who by virtue of his patent, is always 
mayor of the town; and ſubordinate to him are an al- 
derman, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, and other officers. 
The town, at preſent, though ſmall, is neat, tol- 
lerably built and well inhabited, and there is good an- 
chorage in the bay, the ferry which goes from hence to 
Angleſea, is called Abermenai ferry, whence there is a 


direct road to Holyhead. Caernarvon gives the. titles of 


ear] and marquis to the noble family of Bridges, for ſame 
ſucceſſions, dukes of Chandos. The chief commodities 
here are corn and ſlate, and they ſhip off here yearly 
from twenty to thirty thouſand buſhels of different kinds 
of grain. The lates are of the blue kind, and being 
very light, are convenient for houfes ſlightly timbered, 
and will endure the weather extremely well. Of theſe 
they ſend yearly to different parts of England and Ireland 
above four millions. Nor fat off on the Angleſea fide, 
they have plenty of lime ſtone and near Moel y Don, on 
the Caernarvonſhire fide, there is a large bed of a ſmall 


beautiful grained white free-ſtone, which ſupplies all the 

Dems the 
hardeſt of it when uſed with oil, being little inferior to 
They have fiſh here in great 
plenty, fuch'as ſalmon, cod, and whitings ; all fort of 
They alfo 


artificers in this part of the world with whet 
the Turkey oil-ſtone. 


flat-fiſn, oyfters, - muſcles, and cockles, 
ſhip off great quantities of butter, cheeſe, honey, and 
wax. There are ſeveral veins of lead ore, lately diſ- 
covered near Snowdon-hill, not far from hence; and not 


1 


many years ago a woollen manufacture was ſet up here, 


which it is thought will anſwer very well: 

This tow; ſends one member to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday's, and four annual fairs, viz. 
February the twenty-fifth, May the ſixteenth, Auguſt 
the fourth, and December the fifth, for cattle, and ped- 
lars ware. | 

At Dolbadern, five miles eaſt of Caernarvon, and 
under Snowdon-hill, are the ruins of a caſtle, of which 
there is only one tower now ſtanding, and that not 
entire. Theſe ruins are pretty large, and ſeem to have 
been an ancient Britiſh fort; the caſtle was given away 
from the crown by king William ſoon after the re- 
volution. 

Aberwingregin, not far from the above place, is only 
noted for having three fairs, all for cattle, namely, 
on Auguſt the eighteenth, October the twenty- fifth, 
and November the twenty-firſt, 

Bettws, a village on the banks of the Conway, and 
on the borders of Denbighſhire, about ſeventeen miles 
eaſt of Caernarvon, is remarkable only for having two 
fairs annually for cattle, viz, May the fifteenth, and 
December the third. | 

Beddgelert is a village ſeated to the ſouth of Snowdon- 
hill, and thirteen miles ſoutheaſt of Caernarvon; it has 
two fairs on Augult the ſixteenth, and September the 
twenty-third, for cattle, 

Penmorſa, a village about five miles to the ſouthward 
of that laſt mentioned, has three fairs, viz. on Auguft 
the twentieth, Septcmber the twenty-fifth, and Novem- 
ber the twelfth, for cattle, | 

Clynogvawr is a village ſeated in the weſtern part of 
the county, on St. George's channel, ten miles ſouth of 
Caernarvon, St. Beans had this townſhip given him by 
Gwiddeint or Guithin of the blood royal of Wales, 
about the year 616, and here built a Ciſtertian abbey, 
becoming himſelf the firſt abbot thereof. It was 


. 


| 


afterwards dedicated to him, and received favours \ 


dowed. The advowſon was ſome time ſince given by 
the earl of Pembroke to Jeſus College in Oxford, and 
the college at the ſame time obliged always to preſent 
their Principal to the rectory. There are two fairs 
kept here, on Auguſt the eighteenth, and September 
the twenty-third, both for cattle. | 

From hence we purſued our journey to the city of 
Bangor, or Banchor, two hundred and thirty-ſix miles 
from London ; and though it is at preſent a mean town, 
it was anciently called by the Britons Bangor Vawr yn 
and, that is to ſay, Bangor The Great in North- 
Wales; it is in the northern part of the county, neat 
the entrance of the Menai, which parts this ſhire from 
Angleſea. It is incloſed on the ſouth by a very ſteep 
mountain, and by a hill on the north. 

A biſhoprick is thought to have been erected at 
Bangor, before the middle of the ſixth century, by 
Malgwyn, or Malgo Conan, prince of North- Wales; 
though we find no certain footſteps of any biſhop reſid- 
ing here till the reign of king Henry I. The firſt biſhop 
is ſaid to be Daniel, the Bn of Dinothus, abbot of 
Bangor, in Flintſhire, who had before founded a mo- 
naſtery, or college here. The old church was burnt by 
Owen Glendowr, about the year 1404, and afterwards 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry VII. by Henry Dennis, its 
biſhop. Upon the diſſolution, the revenues of the 
biſhopric were valued at one hundred and fifty-one 
pounds, three ſhillings, per annum. The whole length 
of the cathedral, which is now uſed for the pariſh 
church, is two hundred and fourteen feet, the croſs iſle 
is near ninety-ſix feet long, and the tower ſixty feet 
high. This fabric is kept in good repair, two thirds of 
the rectory of Llandinam being ſet: led to ſupport it; 
and there now belongs to the cathedral, a biſhop, a 
dean, an archdeacon, a treaſurer, and two prebendaries 
endowed, a precentor, a chancellor, and three canons 
not endowed ; two vicars coral, an organiſt, lay clerks, 
choriſters, and other officers. 

Beſides the cathedral, there is a palace belonging to 
the biſhop, and a free ſchool, which, ſo early as the 
year 1276, was an houſe of friars predicant ; but in 
1557, it was converted by Dr. Jeffery Glynn to its 
preſent uſe, It was formerly defended by a caſtle, built 
by Hugh earl of Chefter, of which there are now no 
remains. Though the buildings are old and mean, the 
town 1s pretty well inhabited. 

ere is à weekly market on Wedneſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. April the fifth, June the twenty-fifth, 
and October the twenty-cighth, all for cattle. 

Llandlechyd, a ſmall rllage about three miles from 


Bangor, has one annual fair on the thirtieth of October, 


for cattle, 

About ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of the above village is 
Dolwyddelen, or „ the caſtle of the valley of St. 
Helen's wood,” It is thought to have been built by the 
Britons, about the year five hundred, on their firſt re- 
treat into Wales, The ſtructure is now in a very 
ruinous condition ; only ſome parts of two of the towers 
are now ſtanding ; but the whole, from ſome veſtiges 
ſtill remaining, appears to have been of conſiderable 
extent, From this caſtle there is an ancient road ex- 
tending to the ſea-coaſt of Merionethſhire, and called 
Sam Elen, of Helen's way, ſuppoſed to have been made 
by St. Helen, the mother of Conſtantine the Great. 
During our ftay among the lofty mountains of this 
ſhire, we were greatly diverted with ſeeing one of the 
marriage ceremonies of the ruſtic inhabitants: and as 


all theſe ceremonies are performed in a ſimilar manner, 


the following deſcription will give the reader a ſufficient 
idea of the whole. 


The bridegroom on the mgqrning of the wedding, ac 


companied with a troop of his friends, as well equipped 
as the country will allow, comes and demands the bride. 
Her friends, who are likewiſe well mounted on their 

2 merlins, 
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and poſſeſſions from ſeveral Welch princes; but has 
been long ſince demoliſhed. The preſent edifice, which 
is in good condition, has been a collegiate church, once 
in great repute, conſiſting of five portioniſts or preben- 
daries, and continued fo till the diffolution, when it 
was converted into a ſinecure, rectory and vicarage en- 
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merlins, or little mountain horſes, give a poſitive re- 
ſuſal to their demands, whereupon a mock ſcuffle enſues 
between the parties. The, bride is mounted on one of 
the beſt ſteeds, behind her next kinſman, who rides 
away with her in full career; The bridegroom and his 
friends purſue them with loud ſhouts. It is not uncom- 
mon to ſee, on ſuch an occaſion, two or three hundred 
of theſe merlins, mounted by ſturdy Cambro-Britons, 


riding with full ſpeed, croſſing and joſtling each other, | 
to the no ſmall amuſement of the ſpectators. When | 


have pretty well fatigued themſelves and their horſes, 
the bridegroom is permitted to overtake his bride. He 
leads her away in triumph, as the Romans did the Sa- 
bine nymphs, They all return in amity, and the whole 
is concluded with feſtivity and mirth, 
It js but juſtice to obſerve, that infidelity to the bed 
cf Hymen, \is- ſcarce ever known or heard of in this 
country. Adultery is a weed that grows in the rank 
© ſoil of a court, ſoſtered by luxury and vanity. | 
Mankind form an untrue judgment from external 
© appearances ; thoſe are eſteemed virtuous, who have had 
their education in a boarding ſchool or nunnery. We 
are perſuaded, that the caſe is quite different. The 
greater number of ſhackles with which we fetter human 
nature, the more ſhe ſtrives to gain her native freedom, 
Forbidden pleaſures are coveted, whilſt thoſe within our 
reach are neglected. The various methods of confine- 
ment in foreign countries, makes their taſte for illicit 
pleaſures more poignant, and incites them to run riſks 
for their gratification, When you indulge them in the 
power, you in ſome degree take away the temptation to 
VICE, | 
In the character of wives, the women of this country 
are laborious, induftrious and chaſte. In that of mothers, 
they nurture their robuſt offspring, not in floth and 
inactivity, but enure them early to undergo hardſhips 


- and fati 

Let T fair daughters of indolence and eaſe, con- 
template the n of theſe patterns of induſtry, 

who are happily. unacquainted with the gay follies of 
life; Who enjoy health without medicine, and bappi- 
neſs without affluence. Equally remote from the gran- 
deur and the miſeries of life, they participate of the 
ſweet bleſſings of content, under the homely dwelling of 
a ftraw-built cottage.  _ | 

Nor are the ceremonies attending their funerals leſs 
ſingular than thoſe of their marriages. | 
he evening preceding the burial, they have what 
they call Wyl-nos, i. e. the night of lamentation. All 
the neighbours attend at the houſe of the deceaſed, the 
the miniſter, or in his abſence the clerk of the pariſh, 
comes and prays aver the dead, and pfalms are ſung 
| le to the mournful occaſion, This it may not 
unreaſonably be ſuppoſed, is the remains of the Romiſh 
ſuperſtition. of requiems for the fouls of the deceaſed. 
However there is nothing improper in the cuſtom if 
conducted with decorum and devotion, which is not al- 
ways the caſe. At the funeral, the relations and friends 
of the deceaſed make preſents, to the officiating clergy- 
man, and the clerk of the pariſh. Theſe offerings are 
altogether voluntary, generally p 
circumſtances, and the reſpect they bear to the memory 
of their departed friend, In ſome populous pariſhes, the 
offerings are very conſiderable, and conſtitute a great 
yart of the profits of a living, There is no doubt but 
that this is Jikewiſe a relict of the Popiſh cuſtom, of 
giving money to their prieſts for paying that the 


I of the deceaſed may be releaſed out of purgatory. | 


It is alſo a cuſtom invariably obſerved to make a 
bonfire near every houſe on All-faints eve. Whether 
+ this was originally owing to public rejoicing, or ſome 
ſuperſtitious cuſtom, is hard to ſay, as the country people 
could give us no information. | 

In one of our incurfions among the ſnow-topped 
"mountains of this county, we were overtaken with a 
violent ſtorm, which ſeemed to threaten the diſſolution 
of nature, e 

In this diftreſsful ſitnation we could only have re- 
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VONSHIRE. 
Here we awaited with fear and impatience, till the ſtorm 


was ſpent. ET” 

| Either tropic now, 

Gan thunder; at both ends of heaven the clouds 

From many a horrid rift abortive pour'd by 

Fierce rain with lightning mix'd, water with fire, 

In ruin reconcild. Dreadful was the rack, 

As earth and ſky would mingle. 7 
58 Mil rox. 


The thunder reverberated from rock to rock, and the 
whole artillery. of heaven ſeemed to be at once diſ- 
charged. , | 


Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud _ 
The repercuffive roar. With mighty cruſh 
Into the flaſhing deep, from the rude rocks 
Of Penmaenmawr heap'd hideous to the ſky, 
Tumble the ſmitten cliffs, and Snowdon's hea 
Diſſolving inſtant, yields his wintry load. | 

| THroMPsON, 


When the ſtorm was appeaſed, and the face of heaven 
had reaſſumed its wonted ſerenity, we continued our 
journey. Pleaſed, though fatigued with our. excurſion, 
we regained the homely dwelling, where we had for 
ſome days taken up our lodgings. 
While we remained in this dreary ſituation, we were 
determined to amuſe ourſelves as much as poſſible. Ac- 
cordingly we ſent for a poor blind harper, und procured 
a number of  blognming country girls to divert us with 
their muſic and dancing. here is ſomething very 
plaintive and affecting in the Welſh muſic, and the 
manner of their ſinging ſymphonious and reſponſive to 
the notes of the harp, renders it exceeding melodious. 
It gave infinitely more pleaſure to hear this ruſtic concert, 
than the fineſt airs of an Italian opera; and to ſee theſe 
roſy rural nymphs direct their mazy ſteps, without the 
needleſs ſumptuous apparel of luxury and pride, than all 


— — 


the ladies at St. James's, in their artificial beauty and 


attire. 5 | 
Having viewed every thing remarkable in the city 
and neighbourhood of Bangor, we paſſed on to Abbre 
conway, a conſiderable town, ſituated on the river 
Conway, two hundred, and twenty-nine miles from 
London. The caftle is much older than the town, 
having been fortified by Hugh, earl of Cheſter, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. But being afterwards 
almoſt demoliſhed in the wars, it was rebuilt by king 
Edward I. and is ſtill the admiration of all that. fee 
it. For ſituation, elegance, ſtrength and grandeur, it 
is perhaps unrivalled, It is ſituated on a high rock 
above the ſea, and moated on the land ſide, There are 
ten round towers in the caſtle, and four turrets that are 
conſiderably higher than the towers. The walls are bat- 
tlemented, and are from twelve to fifteen feet in breadth. 
When we enter into the. caſtle, we are ſtruck with the 
view of a grand arched hall, with handſome niched 
windows. This hall is'eatire; it is a hundred feet 
long, thirty wide, and thirty high, and the roof ſup- 
ted by nine arches of ſtone. The external part of 
the caſtle remains entire, as in Edward I. time, except 
one tower, which has' tumbled into the ſea, by part 
of the rock giving way, On one fide of the caſtle 
is a high hill, covered with a fine coppice of wood. 
On the other we have a proſpect over the river of 
ſome conſiderable ſeats, which make a beautiful ap- 
pearance. The whole town is ſurrounded by a wall; 
and fo ftrongly fortified was this place, that before the 
invention of cannon, it wuſt have been abſolutely im- 
| pregnable, | 7 
he town is large, ſurrounded by a wall, and de- 
lightfully ſituated on the fide of a hill. It is governed 
by an alderman and two. bailiffs, and had formerly a 
yery confiderable trade, which is now greatly dimi- 
niſhed. Conſiderable quantities of corn, timber, and 
bark, are however ſtill exported ; and ſome neceſ- 
fary articles imported from Cheſter, and other ſea- 


courſe to the hoſpital ſneltex of the next impending rock. | 


ports, 4 
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In the church- yard is a tomb-ſtone, on which is the 
following remarkable inſcription : Here lieth. the body 
of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, Gent. who was the one 
and fortieth child of his father, William Hookes, Eſq. by 
Alice, his wife, and the father of twenty-ſeven children. 
He died the twentieth of March, 163). 

Conway has a weekly market on Friday, and four 
annual fairs, viz. April, the ſixth, September the 
fourth, October the tenth, and November the tenth, 
* all for cattle. a n 1 © 

In the year 880, prince Anarawd, gained a me- 
morable victory near this place, over Eadred, the 
Saxon, duke of Mercia; and of which Mr, Robert 
Vaughan, in his notes on Dr. Howel's Hiſtory of Wales, 

ives the following account: 

„ After e Roderie the Great, the northern 
Britons of Stratelwyd and Cumberland, were (as Hector, 
Boetius, and Buchanan relates) much infeſted and 
weakened. with the daily incurſions of Danes, Saxons, 
and Scots, which made all, that would not ſubmit 
their necks to the yoke, to quit their county and, 
ſeek out more quiet habitations. Under the conduct of 
one Hobert, they came to North-Wales, in the be- 

inning of the reign of Anarawd ; who, commiſerat- 
— their diſtreſſed condition, gave them the country 
from Cheſter to the river Conway to inhabit, if they 
could force out the Saxons, who had lately poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it; whereupon theſe Britons firſt en- 

the Saxons; and neceſſity giving edge to their 
valour, ſoon drove them hence, being yet ſcarce warm 
in their ſeats. About three years after this, in the 
year 886, Edryd, the long haired king of the Saxons, 
called by the Engliſh hiſtorians Eadred duke of Mercia, 
made great preparations for the regaining of the ſaid 
country; but the northern Britons, who had ſettled 
there, having intelligence of it, for the better ſecuring 
of their cattle and goods, removed them over the 
river Conway ; in the mean the time prince Anarawd 
was not idle, but gathered together all the ſtrength 
he could make. His army encamped near Conway, 
at a place called Kymryd, where he and his men 


making reſiſtance againſt the aſſaults of the Saxon 


wer, at length, after a bloody engagement, ob- 
eine a . victory. The — Per this 
advantage, c aſed the Saxons quite out of Wales into 
Mercia, where having burnt and deſtroyed the ber- 
ders, they returned home laden with rich ſpoils: 
Anirawd, to expreſs his thankfulneſs to God for this, 
great victory, gave lands and poſſeſſions to the church 
of Bangor, and the collegiate church of Avon. After 
this, the northern Britons came back from beyond the 
river Conway, and poſſeſſed again the lands aſſigned 
them between Conway and Cheſter, which for a 
long time after they peaceably enjoyed. In the year 
1185, Leweline ap Gervas, prince of North-Wales, 
founded an abbey here dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and All Saints, for Ciſtertian monks, but about the 
year 1282, the Monks were removed by king Ed- 
ward I. to a monaſtery he had founded at Maynan, in 
Denbighſhire, about three miles from hence. 

About five miles ſouth of Aberconway, ſtood the 
ancient Roman town called Conovium, by Antoninus, 
but now Caerken. A Roman hypocauſt, or hot bath, 
was diſcovered here about the beginning of the pre- 
. ſent century. And oppoſite to Conovium, on the 
other bank of the river, ſtood the ancient city called 
Diganwy, which was ſet on fire by lightening ſome 
centuries ago, and burnt to the ground, It is ſup- 
poſed to have been the Roman city Dictum, where, 
under the later emperors, the commander of the 
Nervii Dictenſes reſided. About ſixty years ago there 
were found at a caftle here, or near it, ſeveral 

raſs inſtruments in te ſhape of axes, but whether 

ritiſn or Roman, it is hard to ſay, or what uſe 
; they were deſigned for. There were about fifty of 
them found under a great ſtone, placed heads to 
points, They were by ſome ſuppoſed to be the mili- 
tary weapons of the ancient Britons, before they 
knew the uſe of iron and ſteel. Theſe inſtruments 
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are generally called Celtes; and have by many been 
conjectured to be the heads of the axes and faſce 
carried by the Roman Lictors; though others take 
them rather to be inſtruments uſed in war, and 
imagine the Romans poſſeſſed the ſecret of hardeg- 
ing braſs to ſuch a degree, as to make it proper 
for. the uſes to which ſteel is. 3. 3979 eg 
From Aberconway, there are two roads which lead 
to Beaumaris-ferry ; the one, which is ſomething the 
neareſt, is over the Levan ſands; but can only be 
paſſed at low water, and is therefore extremely dan- 
gerous. It leads directly to Beaumaris- ferry; but thoſe 
vrho chuſe to paſs it, are obliged to be very exact 
in taking advantage of the ebb of the tide; for if 
it ſhould: return before they have croſſed theſe dan- 
gerous ſands, they are infallibly loſt, and many have 
been drowned for not attending ſufficiently to this pre- 
caution. The other road leads over Penmanmaur; and 
Joins the former at the fer. Gibtqs 63 
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The mouth of the Dyffi, is navigable ſome miles 
from its mouth; but not much frequented. About 
fix miles north-weſt of the mouth of the Dyfi, is 
Sarnabury point, before which is a dangerous led 
of rocks called Clary, extending a mile and a half 
on the ſhore, This point is the ſouthern cape of 
a pretty large bay, where ſhips anchor in ſafety in 
northerly and eaſterly winds, The depth of the water 
is various from two to fifteen fathoms. But there is 
no ſhelter here for ſhips in ſoutherly and ſouth-weſt 
winds; 

In the ſhire of Caernarvon, there are ſeveral bays 
where ſhips may ride ſafely; Crickieth bay has a 
ſufficient depth of water, and is ſufficiently capacious 
for holding a large number of veſſels; and ſome of 
conſiderable burthen paſs up to Crickieth, The bay 
of Pulheli is ſtill larger, and a large fleet of ſhips 
may ſafely) ride in northerly winds, the water bein 
from five to fifteen fathoms deep, and the bottom 
an gozy ſand. Near the weſtern cape of this bay 
are- two ſmall iſlands called Stidwal ifles, between 
which and the main lands ſhips frequently come 
to an zuchor in five fathoms water, and are there 
ſheltered from all winds, Coaſting veſſels of fifty 
or fixty tons burden paſs up to the quay of 
Pulheli. 

Three miles to the weſtward of Stidwal iſlands is 
Ruellan bay, which affords ſhelter to ſhips in nor- 
therly winds, But Aber Daron, another large bay; 
about four miles to the weſtward of that of Ruel- 
lan, is much more frequented, being ſituated near 
Braichy-y-Pill, the extremity of this promontory. At 
the eaftern point of Aber Don bay, are two ſmall 
iſlands called Gwilyn. | 

About two miles to the weſtward of Braich-y- 
Pill, wn ogy bo It is about two miles in length; 
and one in breadth, Ships ſometimes paſs through 
the channel between Barſey iſland and the main 
land; but as there ate ſeveral rocks in the paſſage, 
it is better to paſs to the weſtward of the iſland, 
mn the maſter be very well acquainted with the 
coaſt. , | 

On the north fide of this promontory is Newyn, 
ſituated at the bottom of a bay of the ſame name, 
where ſhips of confiderable burden may ride ſafely 
in ſouthwardly winds; The cape a little to weſtward 
of Newyn, is called Porthdinlleyn-head, and forms the 
weſtern , point of Caernarvon-bay, where ſhips ride 
ſafely in eaſterly and ſoutherly winds. 

About fifteen miles to the north-eaſt of Porth- 
dinlleyn-head, is the entrance of the ftreights of 
Meneu. The ſands extend to a conſiderable Ailtance 
from each ſhore, ſo that the paſſage at low water is 
not above half a mile in breadth ; and between theſe 
ſands is a bar of ſand and beach thrown up by the 
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ſea, on which there is not above nine feet at low 
water. But aſter the water deepens to five, 
fix, or ſeven fathoms, and the 


above a mile in breadth. The mouth of the Seiont, 
on which the town of Caernarvon is ſituated, is na- 
ſome: miles above that town. Here is alſo a 

the iſland of Angleſea, called Abermenai 
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the ſhore. — — * | 
Tbe mouth of the river Conway is of © ſufficient 
breadth to receive a large fleet of ſhips ;' but the water 
is not above ſix feet” deep, at low water, on the bar 
which ftretches acroſs the entrance of the river. 
| There alſo. lies a 1 ſhoal, called Conway-fands, 
in the mouth of the harbour, which renders the paſ- 
| ſage" not more than /half a mile in breadth. But after 
' paſſing the bar, it is much broader, and continues 
ſufficiently-wide to Aberconway. It is navigable ſeveral 
miles above the town, but not often uſed,” there being 
no place of note upon either of its banks, above Aber- 
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| | name Mona, from the Britiſh name Mon, and 
ir Mon, or the Land of Mon; but whence the name 
Mon was derived does not appear. The ancient Britons 
called it alſo Ynys Dowylh, or the Shady iſland, from 
its having been anciently covered with woods and foreſts; 
and by the Saxons it was called Moneg, from the 
Britiſh name Mon. It obtained its preſent name in the 
reign — kin l I. * it was conquered by the 
neliſh, who called it Englefea and Anglefi 
Engliſh iſfand. * | PT P 

This county is an iſland in the Triſh ſea, and is 
ſeparated on the ſouth-eaſt from Caernarvonſhire, and 
the continent of Britain, by a narrow frith or ſtreight 
called Menai, or Meneu, which in ſome places is ford- 
able at low water. The figure of the iſland is ex- 
tremely irregular ; its length from eaſt to weſt is thirty 
miles, its breadth from north to ſouth twenty-ſix, and 
its circumference is about ſeventy miles. It is divided 
into fix hundreds, in which are two market towns, 
ſeventy- four pariſhes, about one thouſand eight hun- 
dred and forty houſes, and. twelve thouſand inha- 
bitants. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and 
dioceſe of Bangor ; and Beaumaris, the county town 
on the iſland, is two hundred and forty-one miles from 
London. | | 

The ancient inhabitants cf all North Wales, in- 
cluding the iſland of Angleſea, were called by the Ro- 
mans, Ordovices, and of whom frequent mention is 
made in all the hiſtories that deſcribe the Britiſh wars, 
They were a hardy, 'vigorous, warlike people, and 
were the laſt of the Britiſh tribes that were conquered 
firft by the Romans, and afterwards by the Engliſh. 
They are ſtill more purely Britiſh, than thoſe of South- 
Wales. Like the clans of Scotland, or the Hebrew 
tribes, they ſeldom marry but with thoſe of their own 
lineage; they are all couſins, and many of them of the 
ſame name. 

If you you aſk them how they ſpend their lives in 
this ſequeſtered part of the world, they anſwer, we 
drink, dance, and are merry, Perhaps there are few 
people ſo much addicted to mirth. It is natural to think 
that the complexion of their country was not calculated 
to inſpire ſuch ſentiments of feſtivity and joy. They 
fing, dance, and drink, not by hours, but by days and 
weeks; and meaſure time only by the continuance of 
their mirth and pleaſure. 

The men eſtimate their ſtrength not by feats of acti- 
vity, as in other places, but by the quantities of ale 
they can drink ; and, we were told, it is no uncommon 
thing for a lover to boaſt to his miſtreſs, what feats he 
has performed in this way. Such is the mark of proweſs 
by which the women judge of their paramour's vigour 
and ftrength of conſtitution. 

From hence we may conclude, that Bacchus does 
more execution in this country, than Mars does in Ger- 
many. Such, whoſe happy poverty preclude them from 
procuring thoſe liquors, which are the deſtruction of the 
more opulent, live to an advanced age 3 whilſt moſt of 
the gentry and ſquires are carried off in their youth: 
thus the heir does not long wait for the poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate, nor does he long enjoy it. This vice is heredi- 
a families, and deſcends from father to ſon. 

nembarraſſed with the pedantry of re. and 
che diſguſting forms of politeneſs, the ruſtic inhabitants 
of theſe mountainous parts are free, hoſpitable and chear- 
ful. Let them enjoy their mirth unrivalled, and undiſ- 
turbed by foreigners, in ſecurity and eaſe, They always 
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which none but a native, of that country can 


The Welſh language is here ſpoken with the greateſt 
claflical purity, Here they boaſt of their Welſh ba 
who are pore by nature. Theſe bards are idle fellows, 
who ſubſiſt on the bounty of the, Welſh gentry; They, 
and their allieſmen the harpers, who form a very nume- 
rous corps, are grocrally invited, to entertain the com- 
ny at their feaſts, which is done. by buffoonery and il- 
iberal abuſive extempore rhyme, Sometimes à hard 
comes to the door, and demands admittance in rhyme ; 
he is anſwered by the bard within, in rhyme likewiſe; 
if the ſtranger, in the opinion of the company, gains the 
victory in this poetical conteſt, he is admitted to partake 
of the feaſt, while the vanquiſhed bard is turned out 
to the former's uncomfortable ſituation, {pi 
Somewhat ſimilar to this was the great feaſt which was 
made in South-Wales, where, bards from various part: 
were invited to a poetical combat, and where it 1 fa 
the North- Wales poets. gained the victor x. 
This vagabond poetical tribe, were formerly a grea 
nuiſance in this country, and we find diyers at of 
parliament and regulations made to ſuppreſs them. It 
is ſaid that Edward I. cruelly deſtroyed them; it may 
be doubted whether it was not the greateſt benefit he 
could do to the country. In the time of Henry IV. 
it was enacted, that, No weſtours, rymours, min- 
ſtrels, or other vagabonds, ſhould go about pur 
faire Kymortha ou coilage.“ The learned author of 
the obſervations on the ancient ſtatutes, has miſtaken 
the meaning of the word Kymortha, or rather Cymor- 
tha (the C in Welſh having the ſound of the Engliſh 
K) it ſignifying a charitable aid or ſupport. This is the 
ſignification it has in the act of twenty-ſix Henry VIII, 
where it is enacted, that, No one without licence of 
the commiſſioners, ſhall Kymortha under colour of 
marrying, ſinging firſt maſſes, &c.” b. 
Cymortha is a word frequently uſed in Wales at 
this time. A poor new- married couple often go about 
the country to get ſomething to begin the world, as 
they call it. On theſe occaſions they have generally 
wool and corn given them, which they call Cy- 
mortha. * 5.4 
The wants of mankind, in an infant ſtate of ſociety, 
are few, their ideas are few, and conſequently, the 
ſounds expreſſive of ſuch ideas are alſo few. At firſt, 
capable only of ſimple apprehenſion, we, by degrees, 
form abſtract and complex ideas. The language of 
ſocieties is not formed in a day ; it is the work of ages, 
Words are daily borrowed, and transformed according 
to the preſent exigency ; and even coined, when neceſſity 
requires it, though the common, conſent of mankind 
alone can render them current. | 
As this people have made no very conſiderable progreſs 
in a ſtate of civilation, we might naturally be induced 
to thipk that their language is barbarous and unculti- 
vated ; but the contrary is true. It is not clogged with 
thoſe many inharmonious monoſyllables, the ſigns of 
moods, tenſes, and caſes, as the Engliſh language. 
It is much more harmonious and expreſſive in its numbers 
and formation ; one word in Welſh frequently expreſſing 
as much as a ſentence in the Engliſh ; of which a late 
ingenious writer has given abundant ſpecimens, 
hough this is the language of a people, who inhabit 
a ſmall barren ſpot of earth, ſcarce known in the world ; 


will remain unenvied in the participation of 
pineſs, 
feel. 


unimproved in the arts of life, entirely neglected and 
uncultivated ; and not ſpoken, except by ſuch who 
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willingly forfeit every claim to politeneſs ; yet its variety, 
— and wh harmony, is to be equalled by 
few, perhaps excelled by none. 

But our wonder ceaſes, when we conſider that it is 
not ſolely the language of a people confined in a little 
corner of this iſland. It is 
and even civilized nations, 
its variety and its harmony. It is the language of a 
brave people. Hence thoſe ſounds that rouſed the ſoul 
to action. Animated by theſe, they deſpiſed danger and 
death for their country. 
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© Previbus ftep to deſtfoy the bards, Who cultivated their 
for oe} which, howeyer extraordinafy it may ſeem 


ro” fore, on Sccount, of the multiplicity of gutturals 
und tonſoriatits with which it «bounds, has the ſoftneſs 
and” harmony of the "Italian, ; majeſty ane 
expreſfion bf the Greek: In the formation of its poetical 
Nucberb "it differs from all modern languages. Every 
ine cÞnſiſts of 4 certain nuchber of regular feet, like 
otfics languages, and at the Tame time has à certain 
Kind of rhyme, jingle, ot alliteration, not terminating 


the Tine, but running thtough every part of it. 
© Phe Poets, or de oth who' pretend to be ſuch, 


artogate to themſelves 4 moſt unwarrantable poetical 
licence of coining words, for the ſake of the rhyme or 


Jingle. Herice the greater part of their poetry is ing | 


more” chan * melodious "nonſenſe; 4 perfect jargon © 
harmonious ſounds 5 and can hardly be tranſlated into 
common, ſenſe. But though this unbounded poetical 
HVicence be generally, yet it is not univerſally adopted. 
There are many poets who never have recourſe to this 
unwarrantable practice of coining words. | 
f We have added a tranſlation of an old 
an amuſement co out readers, 
„ A Fragment of a'Welſh Poem. | 

% Fair and fragrant are the bloſſoms of ſummer, 
Which grow on the fowery banks of Hafren; bright 
ſuineth the fun after the clouds and tempeſts are diſpelled; 
fairer aud brighter is the beauteous ſhining branch of 
Meweling the ſnow-coloured Gwendolen. 5) 

-14 Het fair form animated the warriors on the marſh 
off Nhyddlan, when the heroes of Lloegr breathed 
deſtruction on the valiant ſons of Cymry. Then. fel} the 
brave, the : valiant ſon of ' Gryffydd, by the ruffian 
hands of the bloody Saxon, in the fight of his beloved 


Gwendolen. | pact 
The fair wept for the fall of her beloved hero, 
e Kiſſed his clay-cold corſe, but the purple flood of 
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O ye fair maids of Cymry, bemoan in plaintive ſongs 
the fall of the'beloved chief; and ye blooming} youths, 
the deſerndants of the brave Cad wallader, lament the 
fair Gwendolen, ſor the ſurvived not her lover. 1 


Paulinus Suctonius was the firſt who attempted to 
reduce the iſland of Angleſea to the Roman yoke, in the 
reign.of Nero, when, according to Tacitus, it was a 


ery populous country. Arr. ; 
"Accordingly, he paſſed his troops over the freight 
Mena, having prepared flat-bottomed boats for that 
purpoſe, being ignorant of the depth. Some of his 
cavalry, however, waded through it, and others ſwam 
over, holding their horſes bridles in their hands. I he 
inhabitants, infpired by the Druids, waited to receive 
them, in good order, and with great firmneſs ; among 
them were women, attired like furies, who ran up. and 
down with lighted torches in their hands, their hair 
diſhevelled, hanging about their ſhoulders, and ſur- 
rounded by the venerable Druids, who, with hands 
uplifted” to heaven, uttered the moſt dreadful impre- 
cations. A fight, which had ſomewhat ſo awfully 


aſtoniſhing, at Rrſt put the Romans to a ſtand, who 
were ſufficiently ſuperſtitious themſelves ; they continued | 
ſome time like ſtocks, and made little reſiſtance. At 
lepgth, however, animated by their general; who repre- 
8 | # Ke | 
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ſented to thein the fliame and diſgrace of being thüs 
terrified by a rabble of fratitic women and prieſts, they 
advanced their enſigns, and foon vanquiſhed their 
oppoſers, thruſting them into their own fires; They 
then left a garriſon upon the ſpot; and cut down the 
grayes conſecrated to their ſuperſtitious rites: 

he author bf Mona Antiqua RERatitata, thinks thete 
are probable grounds to ſuppoſe the field of battle to be 
near Porthamel, betwixt a place called Pwll y fuwchi 
and Llaniden. Near it; he adds, are the ruins of two 
or three ſmall Britiſh towns, which, in all likelihood, 

then demoliſhed ; and in one of thefe, Caer Idri 
on the top of Gwydryn hill, it is proþable the Roniins 
built their fort (it being a place of ſtrength, aud cons 


= 


ſpicuous to the whole iſland) and jn it placed their 
garriſon, At is 2 Roman work in the form of a half 
moon, guarded by a triple wall, and efended on the 


Z EOF, co - anon? oi of bag 
The Romans afterwards abandoned the  iſlahd; on 
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account of a general revolt in Britain; but it was 
recovered again by Julius Agricola, without bloodſhed: 
The'part of the ſtrait the Romans are ſuppoſed to have 
paſſed over, is between Lhan-vair is:Gaer, in Caer- 
narvonſhire, and Lhan-Idan, in Angleſea; and oppoſite 
this Paſſage, on the north ſide f Newburgh, is 2 hill 
Wich two ſummits, called Guidrin, on one of which 
are the ruins of an ancient fort, ſuppoſed, to be Roman; 
and on the other, a pit ſunk in the rock, about nine 
feet diameter, filled up with pure ſand; but what it was 
deſigned for is uncertain; About a. mile from the 
paſſage, are Tre'r Druw, and Tre's Beirdh;- i, e. 
Drud's-Town, and Bard's-Town; near which is a ſquare 
fortification, probably one of the firſt works of the 
Romans after their landing there. At no g cut diſtance 
from this fort is a round Britiſh fortificatiun, of a con- 
ſiderable height; ſuppoſed to be erected by the inhabi- 
rants, to defend them againſt the Ronian invaders,  » 
This ifland has undergone various revolutions, ſince 
it was finally abandoned by the Romans, of which there 
are no diſtinct accounts extant, All that we can aſcer- 
tain is, that it was invaded by the Iriſh, by the Anglo- 
Saxons, and by the Norwegians; and that king Ethelred 
failed” round the coaſt in the year 1000, and plundered 
the inhabitants. In the year 945, a battle a fought; 
between Howeldha, king of Wales, and Kynan ap 
Edwal Voel, wherein ka was vanquiſhed : after 
which Grufydth, his ſon, renewed hoſtilities, and was 
likewiſe defeated. Next, Kyngar, a powerful man, 
was driven out of the iſland; who was the laſt. enemy 
Howeldha had to cope with. - „ 
The country was greatly oppreſſed by Hugh earl of 
Cheſter, and Hugh carl of Salop, about the year 1098, 
who, to keep it in fubjection, built the caſtle of Aber 
Lhienawg ; but Magnus, the Norwegian, coming to the 
iſland, about the ſame time, ſhot the earl of Cheſter 
through the body with an arrow, pillaged, and for ſook 
it. The Engliſh afterwards attempted ſeveral times to 
reduce it, but unſucceſsfully, till the reign of Edward I. 


| when it was entirely ſubdued; and annexed to the crown 


of England. | 
As Angleſea was the 1 ſeat of the antient 

Britiſh Druids, whoſe religion, ceremonies,” and cuſ- 

toms, have ſo long employed the reſearches of our moſt 


(kilful antiquaries, and in a very particular manner thoſe 


of the learned author of Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata, it 
will not be foreign to our ſurvey of this iſland, to give 
a more particular account of that remarkable ſe, their. 
ceremonies, cuſtoms, and doctrines. | 0 

The antiquity of the Druids is eſteemed equal to that 
of the Brachmans of India, the Magi of Perſia, and 
the Chaldees of Babylon. And whoever conſiders the 
furpriſing conformity of their doctrine, will find ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to think that they all derived it from the 
ſame hand, we mean from Noah and his immediate 
deſcendants, who carried it with them at their diſperſion; 
for it cannot be ſuppoſed that the Britiſh druids derived 
their doctrine from any foreign ſect, to whom they were 
abſolutely unknown. | 

But the druids were not contented with the power 


annexed to the prieſthood; they introduced religion into 


every 
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very tranſaction both public and private, ſo that no- 
thing could be done without their approbation; and b 
this means their authority was rendered almoſt abſolute, 
bey elected the annual magiſtrates of every diſtrict, who 
ſhould have enjoyed, during that term, the ſupreme au- 
thority, and ſometimes. the title of kings; but they could 
not even call a council without their approbation and 
advice : ſo that, notwithſtanding their pretended autho- 
rity, they. were in reality the creatures and ſlaves of the 
druids, 

They exerciſed the ſame arbitrary power in their courts 
of juſtice; . and whoever refuſed to ſubmit to their deci- 
ſions, were excluded from the public ſacrifices, which 
was conſidered as the greateſt puniſhment that could be 
inflicted. It muſt however be acknowledged, that their 
adminiſtration of juſtice has always been celebrated for 
its impartiality, The ſole management and inſtruction 
of youth was alſo committed to them, except the train- 
ing them up in the art of war; for both they and their 
diſciples were not only exempted from going to war, but 
likewiſe from all kind of tribute. | | 

Their garments were remarkably long; and, when 
employed in religious ceremonies, they always wore a 
white ſurplice. They generally carried a wand in their 
hands, and wore a kind of ornament enchaſed in gold 
about their necks, called the druid's egg. Their necks 
were likewiſe decorated with gold chains, and their 
hands and arms with bracelets : they wore their hair very + 
ſhort, and their beards remarkably long. 

They were all ſubordinate to a chief or ſovereign 
pontiff, ſtiled the arch-druid,, choſen from among their 
fraternity by a plurality of voices; but, in caſe of a com- 
petition too powerful to be decided by a majority, the 
conteſt was determined by the ſword. He enjoyed his 
ſupremacy for life, had power to inſpe& the conduct of 
kings, and either ta elect or depoſe whenever he pleaſed, 

It was one of the maxims of their religion, not to 
commit any thing to writing; but deliver all their — 
ſteries and learning in verſes compoſed: for that purpoſe; 
and theſe were in time multiplied to ſuch a number, that 
it generally took up twenty years to learn them all by 
heart. By this means their doctrines appeared more 
myſterious by being unknown to all but themſelves; and 
having no books to recur to, they were the more careful 
to hᷣx them in their memory 25 

But what had ſtill a more direct tendeney to impoſe 
on the public, was their pretended” familiar iatercourſe 
with the gods. And, in order to conceal at once their 
own ignorance, and render the impoſition leſs ſuſceptible 
of detection, they boaſted of their great {kill in magic, 
and cultivated ſeveral branches of the mathematics, par- 
ticularly aſtronomy. The latter they carried to ſome 
degree of .perfeQion; for they were able to foretel the 
times, quantities, and durations: of eclipſes; a cireum- 
ſtance which could not fail of attracting reverence from 
an ignorant multitude, who were perſuaded that nothing 
leſs than a ſupernatural power was ſufficient to make 
ſuch aſtoniſhing predictions: they alſo ſtudied natural 
philoſophy, and praQtiſed phyſic. ( 

Before we conclude: .this: account of the Druids, we 
muſt obſerve, that the fair ſex enjoyed a part of the 
prieſthood; and were conſidered as endowed with the 
ſpirit of prophecy.” They affiſted the Druids at their 
religious functions; and ſome of them became very 
famous for the great progreſs they made in different 
branches of learning. wo e 

The next order in great eſteem among them, was 
that of the bards. Some writers indeed have confounded | 
theſe with the Druids, but this is à miſtake; they had 
their name from their office, which was to chant-hymas 
in concert at their periodical feſtivals,” and celebrate the 
praiſes of their heroes. Theſe ſongs were accompanied 
with muſical inſttuments, and conſidered as the dictates 
of their gads ; ſo that it is no wonder the bards were 
held in the higheſt efteem. It is even ſaid, that they 
could at any time put a ſtop to a whole army's engaging 
by their interpoſition : ſo great was the power of the 
muſes over a barbarous, multitude! 

They worſhipped the Supreme Being under the name 
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no other temple than a wood or grove, where all their 
religious rites were performed. Nor was any perſon 
admitted to enter that ſacred receſs, unleſs he carried 
with him a chain, in token of his abſolute dependence 
on the Deity. Indeed, their whole religion originally 
conſiſted in acknowledging that the Supreme Being, 
who made his abode in theſe ſacred groves, governed the 
univerſe, and that every creature ought to obey his 
laws, and pay him divine homage. 

They conſidered the oak as the emblem, or rather the 
peculiar reſidence of the Almighty; and accordingly, 
chaplets of. it were worn both by the Druids and-people 
in their religious ceremonies, the altars were ſtrewed 
with its leaves, and encircled with its branches: Tue 
fruit of it, eſpecially the miſletoe; was thought to eon- 
tain a divine virtue, and to be the peculiar gift of 
heaven. It was therefore fought for on the ſixth day 
of the moon with the greateſt earneſtneſs and anxiety; 
and when found was hailed with ſuch raptures of joys 
as almoſt exceeds imagination to conceive. 

As ſoon as the Druids were informed of this fortunate 
diſcovery, they prepared every thing ready for the facri- 
fice under the oak, to which they faſtened two white 
bulls by the horns : then the Arch- “ ruid, attended by a 
prodigious multitude of people, aſcended the tree, dreſſed 
in white, and with a conſecrated golden knife, br prun- 
ing-hook, cropped the miſletoe, which he received in 
his ſagum or robe, amidſt the rapturous exclamations of 
the people. Having ſecured this ſacred plant, he de- 
ſcended the tree, the bulls were ſacrificed, and the Deity 
invoked to bleſs his own gift, and render it efficacious 
in thoſe diſtempers in which it ſhould be adminiſtered. 

The conſecrated groves, 'in which they performed 
their religious rites, were fenced round with ſtones, to 
prevent any perſon's entering between the trees, except 
through the paſſages left open for that purpoſe; and 
which were guarded by ſome inferior druids, to prevent 
any ſtranger from intruding into their myſteries. Theſe 
groves were of different forms, ſome quite circular; 
others oblong, and more or leſs capacious, as the num- 
bers of votaries in the diſtricts to which they belonged; 
were more or leſs numerous. The area in the center 
of the grove was encompaſſed with ſeveral rows of large 
oaks ſet very cloſe together. Within this large circle 
were ſeyeral ſmaller ones ſurrounded with large ftoges; 
and near the center of theſe ſmaller circles; were tones 
of a prodigious ſize, and convenient heights on which 
the victims were ſlain, and offered, Each of theſe 
being a kind of altar, was ſurrounded with another row 
of ſtones, the uſe of which cannot now be known, 
unleſs they were intended as cinctures to keep the people 
at a convenient diſtance from the officiating prieſt. 
Nor is it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they had other 
groves appointed for ſecular purpoſes, and-- perhapy 
planted with oaks as the others were, that the ſacted 
trees might ſtrike the members of ſuch courts and 
councils with awe, and prevent all quarrels and indecent 
expreſſions. | we | 

While the religion of the Druids continued pure; and 
unmixed with any foreign euſtoms, they offered only 
oblations of fine flour ſprinkled with. ſalt; .and adored 
the Supreme Being in prayers and thankſgivings. But 
after they had for ſome time carried on a commerce with 
the Phœnicians, they loſt their original ſimplicity, 
adored a variety of gods, adopted the barbarous cuſtom 
of offering human victims, and even improved on the 
cruelty of other nations; uſing theſe unfortunate mortals 
for the purpoſes of divination, with ſuch barbarous 
cruelty, as is ſhocking to human nature to relate. Prac- 
tices like theſe ſoon rendered them fo deaf to the voice 
of humanity, that on extraordinary occaſions they erected 
a monſtrous hollow pile of ofter, which they filled with 
theſe unhappy wretches, and burnt them to their gods, 
Criminals were indeed choſen for this barbarous facri- 
fice ; but in want of theſe, the innocent became victims 
of a cruel ſuperſtition. þ | 

Temples they had none before the coming of the 
Romans, nor in all probability for a long time after: 
for with regard to thoſe vaſt piles of ſtones ſlill remain» 
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of Eſus, or Heſus, and the ſymbol of the oak; and had 
| 14 


ing, they ſeem rather to have been functal monuments 
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chan places of worſhip; eſpecially as all the ancient 


' writers agree that their religious ceremonies were always 
performed in their conſecrated -groves. - Accordingly 
acitus, ſpeaking of the deſcent of the Romans, tells 
us, that their firſt care was to deſtioy thoſe groves and 
woods which had been polluted with the blood of fo 
many human victims. IE: 
One of the chief tenets taught by the Druids was the 
immortality of the foul, and its tranſmigration from 
one body to another; a doctrine which they conſidered 
as proper to inſpire them with courage, and a contempt 
of death. They alſo inſtructed their diſciples in ſeveral 
traditions concerning the ſtars and their motions, the 
extent of the world, the nature of things, and the power 
of the immortal gods. But as they never committed 
any of their tenets to writing, in order at once to conceal 
their myſterious learning from the vulgar, and exerciſe 
the minds of their diſciples, the greateſt part of them 
are now irrecoverably buried in the lake of oblivion. 

We have already mentioned, that in their ſacred 
groves were ſeveral large ſtones, ſuppoſed to be the altars 
on which they offered their victims. Some of theſe 
tones are till remaining, and are of fuch an amazing 
magnitude, that the bringing and rearing: them was 
thought by the ſuperſtitious to have been the work of 
thoſe dæmons ſuppoſed to attend on that manner of 
worlhip. „ N 25 
At Tre'r Druw is one conſiſting of upright ſtones, 
in form reſembling an horſe-ſhoe, including an area of 
nty. paces diameter, and was, in the opinion of 
Botlale, the learned and very diſcerning author of the 
hiſtory, and antiquities of Cornwall, a theatre, erected 
by the Druids, for the exhibition of plays, or ſomewhat 
like them, there having been feats and benches in the 
circular part of it, to accommodate the ſpectators. 
Theſe ſtones are twelve in number, each twelve feet 
high, and eight broad, This monument is called Bryn- 


gin, or Supreme- court; and ſometimes Kerig y Brin- 


win, or Brin-gwin ſtone, © Some, and perhaps with 
Jet more probability, have conjectured it was intended 
for a temple; and Mr. Maſon probably had it in his 
thoughts, when he thus painted the Druids temple in his 


Behold yon oak, 


0 ſtern he frowns, and with his broad brown arms 


. Chills the pale plain beneath him: mark yon altar 
The dark ſtream brawling round its rugged baſe, 
Theſe cliffs, theſe yawning caverns, this wide circus, 


Sbirted with unhewn ſtone 


_ {Theſe mighty piles of magic planted rock, b 
Thus ranged in myſtic order, mark the place 
Where but at times of holieſt feſtival _ is 
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ſmall river called the Ghent, falls intd the Iriſh ſea weſt 
of Newburgh. | ao en 24506 
The leſs conſiderable ſtreams of this iſland are. the 


Alow, the Dudas, and the Geweger, * 


oo» 


Alx, Soil, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this iſland is eſteemed healthy, except in 
autumn, when it is frequently foggy, and apt to produce 
agues, and other diſorders that ariſe from a cold vapid 
air. The foi, though it appears rough, being ſtony 
and mountainous, is fo fruitful in corn and paſture, 
that the Welſh, in their language, call it Mam Gymry, 
the mother or nurſe of Wales. 

Moſt parts of the iſland of Angleſea yield honey, 
wax, tallow, hides, woollen and linen cloth: but the 
chief trade is in corn and cattle, It was obſerved above 
an hundred years ſince, that this iſland ſent three thou- 
fand head of cattle yearly to the Engliſh markets ; at 
preſent they ſend above fifteen thouſand ; five thouſand 
hogs, and a great number of ſheep. After all the fairs 
are over, it is computed they have a ſtock of cattle of 
at leaſt thirty thouſand. They feed on ſhort graſs, 
which renders the beef ſolid and fweet, and very proper 
to victual ſhips for long voyages. This ifland likewiſe 
abounds with fiſh- and fowl, and in ſeveral parts of it 
are found great plenty of excellent mill-ſtones and 
grind- ſtones. c | 

MARKET Towns. 


The market-towns are, Beaumaris and Newburgh. 
We croſſed the ſtrait of Menai at Beaumaris, the 
principal town in this iſland. It detives its name from 
the French-word Beau maris, which ſignifies a fine marſh 
or moor; and is very deſcriptive of the ſituation of. this 
town, being in a mooriſh ſpot, by the ſea- ſide, on the 

weſtern bank of the Menai. | | 
It is a handſome, well built town, two hundred and 
ſorty-one- miles from London; and confifts chiefly of 
two yery good ſtreets. It was built by king Edward I. 
who fortified it with a ſtrong caſtle ; but by the ruins, 
it does not appear to have been ever equal to thoſe of 
Caernarvon and Conway in point of beauty, though 
perhaps not inferior in ſtrength. This being a corpo- 
ration town, it is governed by a mayor, recorder, two 
bailiffs, and twenty-one common-councilmen, called 


burgeſſes, a town-clerk, and two ferjeants at mace. 


The mayor, recorder, and bailiffs, are juſtices of the 
peace; and here the great ſeſſions for the county, tlie 
county court, and the quarter - ſeſſions, are held. 

Before Liverpool became ſo great a mart, this place 
carried on a conſiderable trade, which it has now en- 


| tirely.loſt; and is of courſe at preſent in a declining 


_The Droid leads his train. There dwells the ſeer 
In onder ſhaggy cave on which the moon 
No ſheds a fide-long gleam. His brotherhood = 
oſſeſs the neighbouring cliffs. bs 
Mine eye deſeries a diſtant range of caves 
Dely'd in the ridges of the craggy ſteep: | 
And this way fill another. On the left 
- Refide the fages ſkilled, in Nature's lore: 
The changeful univerſe, its numbers, powers, 
Studious they meaſure, fave when meditation 
Gies place to holy rites ; then in the grove 
Fach hath bis rank and function. Yonder grots 
Are tenanted by Bards, who nightly thence, 
Kobid in their flowing veſts of innocent white, 
Deſrend, with harps that glitter to the moon, 


condition; but having an excellent and well ſituated 
harbour, it might ſtill recover its former flouriſhing ſtate, 
had the inhabitants a turn for commerce; but, on the 
contrary, their attention is fixed on agriculture, and a 
traveller muſt be ſurprized, when he obſerves, here and 
there, in this iſland, ſmall ſpots of land cultivated on 
the fide. of a ſteep hill, where it would ſeem impoſſible 
for an horſe to aſcend, or, when he gets to the top, to 
plough-land that has ſo great a flope : but the furrows 
axtend along the ſides of the hills, and not upwards and 
| downwards; for was this to be attempted, plough and 
horſe would both tumble to the bottom. This remark 
holds true, not only with reſpect to the ifle of Angleſea, 
but to North-Wales in general; and it is a pleafing 
ſight to ſee the corn waving on high, encompaſſed above 


Hymning immortal ſtrains. and below by a mixture of bare rocks, weeds and ſhrubs, 
«0-65 moe 1 itn 7 6; | 8 which, added to a fine green lawn before the town, 
% ER 8. from whence there is a charming proſpect of the Caer- 

hh, | | L narvonſhire mountains, with a haven of the ſea, renders 
The principal rivers of this iſland are, the Brent, | this place truly delightful. Here is a handſome church, 
und the Keveny. | and a county jail. This town ſends one member to 


be Brant riſes about three or four miles weſtward. of 
- Beaumaris,” and running | foutb-weſt, falls into the 
Menen, eaſt of the market - town of Newburgh. 


parliament, has two weekly markets, held on Wedneſ- 
days and Saturdays, which are well ſupplied with corn 
6 6 butter, cheeſe, fith, and all other kinds of | provifions ; 
be Keteny iſſues from a high hill, near a village | and four annual fairs, viz. February the thirteenth, 
cate Coydana, about ten miles north-weſt of Beau- | Holy-Thurſday, September the nineteenth; and Decem- 
maris; and running ſouth-weſt, and being. joined by 2 | ber the nineteenth, all for cattle, & 2 I rent - 
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At Prieſtholm iſland, which lies almoſt cloſe to the 
ſhore, about five miles diſtant, north, they have birds of 
paſſage, called Puffins, which are pickled and ſeld at a 
conſiderable price; and numbers of them are conveyed 
even to London, where they are eſteemed a delicacy. 

Baron-hill, the ſeat of lord Bulkeley, is ſituated upon 
an eminence, about half a mile diſtant from Beaumaris. 
The houſe itſelf has nothing in it that deſerves much 
admiration; but it commands an extenſive and very 
beautiful proſpect; and the ſituation is far preferable to 
any in Wales. 

We likewiſe viſited the ſeat of Sir Nicholas Bayly. 
It is built in the Gothic ſtile, with great elegance and 
ſtate. Its ſituation on the banks of the Menai, with a 
proſpect of the mountains at a diſtance, renders it the 
admiration of all who ſee it. | 

At Penmon, to the north-eaſt of Beaumaris, and in 
its neighbourhood, are quarries of mill-ſtones of the 
grit kind, great quantities of which are exported: alſo 
a good harbour for ſhipping, a conſiderable herring 
fiſhery ; and oyſters, which are fat, large, and remarkably 
fine, when pickled. 

Penmon priory was a houſe for minor canons of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, dedicated to St. Mary, and 
founded by Gwynedd, king of the Britons, in the year 
540. The prior was one of the three ſpiritual lords of 
Angleſea, and the yearly value, at the diſſolution, was 
forty pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and nine-pence halfpenny, 
The ruins are ſtill to be feen near Penmon. | 

Leweline ap Jorwerth, prince of North- Wales, before 
the yeat 1210, founded a monaſtery of friars minors, 
dedicated to St. Francis, at Lhanvaes, or Lhanddwyn, 
near Beaumaris, to which there belonged a large track 
of land; but, except one ſmall tenement, it is now all. 
covered with fand hills, and lying on the Iriſh-ſea, is a 
noted land-mark for ſeamen. A prince of the ſame 
name founded, before the year 1221, a priory of black 
monks, at Prieftholm, dedicated to St. Mary, and 
valued, upon the diſſolution, at forty-ſeven pounds 
fifteen ſhillings and three-pence per annnm. 

Llannerchymeadd is a village, thirteen miles north- 
weſt of Beaumaris, which has four fairs, held on Fe- 
bruary the fifth, April the twenty-fifch, May the fixth, 
and the Thurſday after Trinity, all for cattle, 
 Red-wharf is a bay and harbour, five miles to the 
welt of Beaumaris, and is noted for the lime- ſtone trade 
carried on to all the neighbouring countries; among 
which is plenty of grey marble that will bear a fine po- 
liſh. Near it are allo remarkable quarries of mill- ſtones, 
of the grit kind, which are exported ; and in the neigh- 
bourhoad are large, love blocks of grey marble; one 
of which, upon examination, was three feet thick, nine 
broad, and twenty-ſeven long. Properly cut, they would 
make excellent pillars for building, This bay alſo fur- 
niſhes rich ſand for manure, which is conveyed in. ſmall 
' Mloops round all the coaſt of Angleſca, and ſo fertilizes 
the land, that it yields large crops of oats and barley. 
Here are alſo 'plenty of herrings in the ſeaſon, which 
bring the inhabitants conſiderable profit, 

Dulas is a bay and harbour much frequented on ac- 
count of the corn and butter trade, and the herring fiſhe- 
Ty, the mouth of which is on the north-ſide of the 
iſland, - thirteen miles north-weſt of Beaumaris. Here 
is plenty of a reddiſh ockery earth, ſomewhat like Spa- 
niſh brown, but bears a far better body. Veins of lead 
ore have alſo been lately diſcovered. On all this coaſt 
they make fern aſhes, which are ſold to ſoap-boilers, 
glaſs and ſmelting houſes. - 

From Beaumaris we travelled through the whole ex- 
tent of the county; till we came to Holy-head. Our 
journey was rather unpleaſant, the roads in this part be- 
ing very bad; our horſes ſunk into the clay, fo. that it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty we travelled. But the 
turnpike roads in this county, are not inferior to any in 
the kingdom. During our whole day's journey, we 
ſcarce ſaw a tree, or a gentleman's feat. The face of 
the country affords a diſagreeable and melancholy'prot- 
pe, though the land is {aid to be rich and fertile. 

Holyhead, is ſituated in a peninſula at the weſtern 


extremity of the iſland, oppoſite to Dublin, noted for | 


being the ſtation of the packet - boats between England 
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and Ireland, and principally conſiſting of houſes of en- 
tectainment, for perſons bound either to or from that 
kingdom, which make but an indifferent appearance, 
and are ſcattered up and down in a diſorderly manner. 
It is however a place of conſiderable reſort, populous, 
and in a flouciſhing ſtate. 

This town is called Caer Gybi, in Welch, from Kybi, 
a holy man, who lived about the year 650, and here 
ended his days, He founded a callegiate church, and 
the preſident of the college was one of the three ſpiri- 
tual lords of Angleſea, The walls of the church-yard 
are the remains of a Britiſh fortification, built in the 
year 450. The church was re- built in, or ſoon after 
the reign of king Edward III. and is at preſent an 
handſome ſtructure. Here was alſo a caſtle, with a royal 
free chape], valued at twenty-four pounds per annum, 
at the diſſolution. | 

There was a ſalt-houſe at the entrance of Holy-head 
harbour, erected in conſequence of an act of parliamenc 
made in the ſixth year of the reign of queen Anne, to 
permit the inhabitants the uſe of rock ſalt, to ſtrengthen 
the ſea water ; but for want of proper management it 
fell to decay, aud at laſt came to nothing. In. this har- 
bour, in the year 1747, there-were ſhipped twenty-two 
thouſand buſhels of all ſorts of corn. The other com- 
modities of Holyhead are butter, cheeſe, bacon, wild 
towl, of which there is great plenty; oyſters, lobſters, 
crabs, razor-fiſh, herrings, cod-fiſh, whitings, whiting- 
pollacks, coal-fiſh, ſea-tench, turbots, ſoals, flounders, 
ſcate, thornbacks, &c, | 

The, plant called in Welſh Grimnion, and by the 

Engliſh Tang, grows on the ſea racks, near this har- 
bour, of which the inhabitants make a great advantage, 
by burning it to a fixed ſalt, called Kelp, which is uſed 
in the manufacturing of glaſs, and in the allum works. 
Samphire, ſo well known for making an excellent pickle, 
grows upon the rocks and the coaſt, 
In the neighbourhood of Holyhead, is a large vein 
of white fuller's earth, and another of yellow, which 
lying ſo near the ſea might be eaſily exported to diſtant 
parts. Within a mile of the town, on a hillock, near 
the road leading to Beaumaris, is a monument, conſiſt- 
ing of large ſtones, about twenty in number, and be- 
tween four and five feet high, except two at the nor- 
thern end, which are fix feet in height. They ſtand in 
a farm called Trevigneth, and have no other name than 
Lhecheu, whence the field in which they are erected is 
called Caer Lhecheu. 

Llanvaier, a ſmall village, is ſituated where the two 
roads from Beaumaris and Newburgh to Holyhead meet,. 
and about fix miles ſouth eaſt of the latter. Some work- 
men digging a well on the premiſes of one Mr. Jones, 
an inhabitant of Llanvaier, about the middle of March, 
in the year 1764, found an earthen pot, or Urn, con- 
taining twenty pieces of copper Roman coin, nineteen 
of which were of the emperor Cerauſius, and one of 
Alectus. 

Two miles from the north-weſt point of Angleſea, 
and about nine miles north of Holyhead harbour, is a 
ſmall iſland called Skerries. Upon this iſland a light- 
houſe is erected, the light of which may be ſeen at the 
diſtance of ſeven or eight leagues, and is of great uſe to 
navigators. The birds called Puffins, breed here in great 
numbers; a flock of them comes annually, all in one 
night, and depart in the ſame manner, at the proper 
ſeaſon of the following year. Sea-tenches, and variety 
of other fiſh, are here in great plenty, ſome of which are 
taken by angling, from the cliffs of the rocks; and in 
the ſummer time coal-fiſh abound ſo, that the men be- 
longing to the light-houſe ſtand upon the point of the 
rock and frequently take them up with baſkets, as they 
are paſſing by. | 

Arerfraw, on the ſouth-weſt fide of the iſland, twelve 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Holyhead, was formerly a conſider- 
able place, the reſidence of the princes of North-W ales, 
who were ſometimes called kings of Aberfraw : curio- 
ſity induced us to view this ſeat of the ancient Britiſh 
princes, but how much were our expectations diſap- 
pointed. It is a little country village, without any re- 
mains of grandeur, or monuments of antiquity that we 
could diſcern. We 
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We were told, that part of the wall of the king's pa- 


lace was converted into a barn, It is aſtoniſhing how 
che princes of North-W les could have choſen ſuch a 
firvation for their reſidence ; eligible for no reaſon that 
can now be conceived. It is now moſtly frequented by 
coaſting loops who come here to take in their lading of 
corn, butter and cheeſe. Oyſters, whitings and other 
fiſh are plenty: the ſand in the nighbourhood is good 
manure, and is carried on horſes, for that purpoſe, ſome 
miles into the country. At this village was found one 
of thoſe plaſs rings, ſuppoſed to have been uſed as 
charms,” or amulets, by the ancient Druids. They are 
ſmall glaſs amulets, generally about half as wide as our 
finger rings, but much thicker, uſually of a green co- 
lour, though fome are blue; and others curiouſly waved 
with blue, red and white, The Welſh call theſe rings 
Gleineu\ Nadriſedh, and ſuppoſe them generated by 
ſnakes; but in Glamorganſhire, and Monmouthſhire, 
they are called Maen magl, and corruptly Glaim, for 
Glain: the Engliſh, in ſome places, call them Snake- 
ſtones. An account of ſome others will be found in our 
deſeriptions of Denbighſhire and Merionethſhire; but a 
ſtill more extenſive one in the laſt edition of Camden's 
Britannia, page 815. Ac Llanwyvan, in the neighbour- 
hood of Aberfraw, is a quarry of white marble, which 
takes a good poliſh, and might be uſeful in ſtatuary. 
Aberfraw has four fairs, on March the ſeventh, Wed- 
neſday after Trinity, October the twenty-third, and 
December the nineteenth, all for cattle. 4 8 

Fregaian is ſituated on the banks of the Keveny, with- 
in ſomething more than à mile of its ſource, and about 
ten miles to the north-eaſt of Aberfraw. This village 
is chiefly remarkable as the birth-place of William Da- 
vid ap towel ap Jorworth, who was living in it in the 
year 158r, though he died ſoon after, and was then 
one hundred and five years of age. He had had three 
wives and two concubines: the number of his children, 
lawfully begotten, was thirty-ſix ; of thoſe by his con- 
cubines, ſeven. His eldeſt ſon, — — 
eighty- four years old, had a great number of children 
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and grand ren ; his youngeſt ſon Griffith ap Wil- 
liam, two years old, was alive in the ſaid pariſh, there 
being eighty-two years difference between his age and 
that of his brother: about 1 yp perſons, de- 
ſcended of the old man, were living at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame place; and it is faid there were above 
three hundred perſons in all, ſprung from him, and born 
in his life-time, He waz of mean ſtature, good com- 
plex ion, ſeldom troubled with any diſorder, moderate in 
diet, lived by tillage, and frequently exerciſed himſelf 
in fiſhing and fowling. His hearing, eyeſight, and all 
his ſenſes continued perfect to his death. 90 ; 

Malldrath, is a creek, four miles ſouth-eaſt of Aber- 
fraw, frequented by ſmall veſſels which come to pur- 
chaſe corn, butter, and cheeſe, in great quantities, with 
moſt kinds of iſh. Here is free- ſtone for- building, and 
at Llangeinwin, veins of lead ore, plenty of a heavy” 
ruddy ſpar, probably containing metal, and a green ſtone 


poliſh, A ſort of ſea-ſpurge is found in the creek, with 
- which they dye their wool yellow. Up the river are ſe- 
veral coal pits, which they can only fink a few yards 
deep, on account of the water, which fills the works, 
and they have no engines to extract it. One vein of 
this coal is free and bituminous, to which ſome give the 
name of run coal, becauſe it ſoon moulders in the open 
air. A ſecond is very hard, reſembling the ſtone coal 
of Pembrokeſhire; a third of kennel coal; and a fourth, 
which reſembles culm, but is not of the culm kind, 
becauſe it will cake on the fire. Mr. Morris, who ſur- 
veyed this iſland, thinks great profit might be made of 
theſe mines, if all the low grounds were drained. 

From Aberfraw we croſſed the ſands, and came 
to a corporation town, called Newborough, and in 
Britiſh, Rhos vair. It is —— between — m__ 
of the. rivers Brant and Keveney, two hu an 
LAM mites from — and is the moſt 
conſiderable town on the iſland, except Beaumaris, 
But it has been in a much more flouriſhing ftate 
than at preſent, and had formerly a right of return- 
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ing a member to ferve in partiament, which it hay 
loſt for ſome years. It appeared to us to be an ex- 
ce ſing poor place; but we were told that the in- 
habitants were all ſo induſtrious, that there was not 
a 17 * in the whole place; and indeed we did 
not find that any one aſked alms of us; a circum- 
ſtance not very. common in little country towns. 
The decay of this town is faid to be owing” to the 
vaſt heaps of fands thrown up round it by the ſea; 
which has prevented the navigation. The govern- 
ment of this town is in the hands of à mayor, 
recorder and two bailiffs. It has a weekly market 
on Tueſdays, and five annual fairs, viz, ſune the 
twenty-ſecond, Auguſt the tenth and twenty-firſt, Sep- 
tember the twenty-fifth, and November the eleventh ; 
all for cattle, 

Over the church door of Llangud waladr, N. W. 
of Newburgh, is a ftone with the following inſcrip- 
tion, in very antique characters, in memory of Kadras, 
who was prince of North-Wales, about the middle 
of the ſixth century: DEN? 
CATAMANUS REX SAPIENTISSIMUS OPINATISSIMUS 

| OMNIUM REGUM. | 

There is likewiſe another ſtone near this town, part 
of the inſcription of which may be read; which is, 
FiLivs U7.Rict EREXIT HUNC LADEN: The ſon of 
Uiric erected this ſtone, Whence it ſhould appear to be 
< 8 or Norwegian monument; the name not being 

ritiſh. 

At Tre'Varthin, not far from Newburgh, in the 
year 1680, was found a large gold medal of Julius 
Conſtantius. Ly 

At Bad-Ovr, about fix miles north-eaſt of Newbo- 
rough, is a ſepulchral monument, by the Welch called 
a Kromlech, from Krwm, ſomewhat convex, and Lhech- 
a flat ſtone, They are generally formed of rough, un- 
hewn ſtones ; but this is neatly wrought, and pointed 
into ſeveral angles. It is ſuppoſed by ſome, to be the 
Mauſoleum Bronwen, king Lhyr's daughter, who 
lived in the year of the world 3105; but this opinion is 
not ſupported by ſufficient” authority. The length is 
ſeven feet, breadth ſix feet, and the ſame in thickneſs. 
The upper ſtone is a detruncated pyramid, and flat at the 
top. There are but three of: theſe kromlech's now re- 
maining in this iſland: one of which is eleven feet and 
a half high, four broad, and fourteen inches thick ; 
the ſecond is twelve feet high, and four broad; and the 
third is ten feet high, eight broad, and but ſix inches 
thick, G9 
Other monuments which conſiſt of. vaſt rude ſtones, 
laid together in circular order, incloſing an area five 
yards in diameter, called by the inhabitants Iriſh cot- 
tages or huts, are alſo found in Angleſea; but from the 
preſent appearance tis difficult to decide whether they 
were Druid temples or ſepulchral monuments. There 


are ſeveral places denominated Gwydhel, i. e. Iriſh ; 


but we cannot ſay upon what account, as there are no 


hiſtories to inform us. 
variegated with red and white ſpots, which will bear a 


Remarks on the SEA-COASTS of ANGLESEA. 


The coaſt of Angleſea is very rocky, though there 
are ſeveral good bays and harbours, where ſhips of con- 
fiderable burden may ride in ſafety. About half a mile 
to the north-eaſt of Twyndu-point, is a ſmall iſland 
called Prieſt-Holme: the north fide of it is bordered-with 
rocks; and' off the, ſouth-weſt corner is a large ledge 
of rocks, half a mile from the ſhore, There is however 
a paſſage between Twyndu-point and Prieft-Holme, in 


| which there is fifteen fathoms water; but the channel 


is not above a quarter of a mile broad. About ſixtcen 
miles to the weſtward of Twyne-point, is Carren-point, 
about à mile to the eaſtward of which is a large ledge 
of rocks called the Platters, on which is only three feet 
at low water. The channel between them and Carren- 
point, is about three quarters of a mile broad, and has 
ſeventeen fathoms water. About two miles to the north- 
north-eaſt of Carren- point, is a large rock, called the 


Cole, on which there are but ſix feet water. About 
mid-way between the above rock and rer A 
| large 


a& 


large know], called the Weſt-Mouſe, always dry in the 
higheſt tides. About a quarter of a mile to the weſt- 
ward of the Platters, is a ſmall iſland called the Skerries, 
on the coaſt of which are ſeveral rocks, but very near 
the ſhore. There is a paſſage between the Skerries and 
the Platters, in which there js ſeven. fathom water. 

Carren-bay, a little to the ſouth-ward of Carren-point, 
is entirely free from rocks, ſo that ſhips of conſiderable 
burden may ride there in ſafety in ſoutherly and ſouth- 
weſt winds, there being five fathom water within half a 
mile from the ſhore, But to the ſouth- ward of this bay 
the ſhore is rocky, ſo that ſhips ſeldom anchor nearer 
the ſhore than a mile, where there is ten fathom water, 
This is called Holy-head bay, and is frequented. by 
ſhips and veſſels frequenting that port. 

The iſland of Holyhead, is ſeparated from the iſland 
of Angleſea by a narrow arm of the ſea, Before the 
port of Holy-head is a road where ſhips frequently come 
to an anchor in five fathom water, about half a mile 
from the ſhore, and are ſheltered from all winds except 
thoſe from the north. Juſt before the port is a ſmall 
iſland, called Innis Cubby, the eaſtern ſhore of which is 
full of rocks: and about a quarter of a mile to the north- 
eaſt of Innis Cubby is a large ledge of rocks, ori which 
there is more than three feet water, 


On the ſouth- ſide of the iſland of Angleſea is two 


ports, frequented by ſmall veſſels, one called Aberfraw, 
and the other Newburgh ; the latter is a market-town, 
and has been deſcribed in the preceding account of this 
iſland. 

At the ſouth-eaſt point of Angleſea, a point of low 


6... Is 
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ſandy grounds ſhoots off near two miles from the ſhore, 
and on the extremity is the ferry-houſe, where paſſen- 
gers land from Caernarvon. This point of land forms 
the weſtern extremity of the ftreights of Menai, and is 
about three miles to the eaſtward of Caernarvon bar ; 
about a mile and a half to the weſtward of this above 
point are two ſhoals, called the Muſſel Banks, on which 
there are only two feet water. 

About ten miles to the eaſtward of this point is a 
ſmall iſland, called Biſhop's iſland, fituated almoſt in 
the middle of the ftreight ; arid about two miles and a 
half to the eaſtward of Biſhop's iſland, is Cadnant bay, 
where ſmall veſſels often come to an anchor in ten feer 
water. There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands in this bay. All 
along*the ſands, both on the Angleſea and Caernarvon- 
ſhire ſides of the ſtreight, are wares for catching fiſh, 

Two miles and a half to the eaſtward of Cadnant bay, 
is Beaumaris, where there is a ferry from the road from 
Conway leading a=croſs the ſands. To the eaſtward of 
Beaumaris to Twyndu-point, are ſeveral ledges of rocks 
ſcattered on the ſands; but as there is not water 
ſufficient for ſhips to get over theſe ſands, the rocks 
are of no conſequence to the navigation of theſe 
ſtreights. 
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MemBtks of PARLIAMENT for ANGLESEA. 


The iſland of 22 ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, one knight of the ſhire for the county, and one 
burgeſs for the borough of Beaumaris. 
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n Welſh name of this county is Tre-Fald- 
wya ; che Englifh Montgomery, is derived from 
Sir Roger de Montgomery, a Norman baron, who had 
a grant of a great part of this country. - 
_ Montgomeryſhice is an inland mountainous county, 
bounded by Denbighſhire on the north; by Cardigan- 
ſhire and Radnorſhire on the ſouth ; by Shropſhire on 
the enſt, and by Merionythſhire on the weſt, It extends 
in length from eaſt to weſt thirty miles, from north to 
ſouth twenty - five miles, and is nine -fous miles in cir- 
cumference. a 
which are ſive market tawns, forty-ſeven pariſhes, 
about ſive thouſand fix hundred houſes, and thirty-four 
thouſand inhabitants. It lies in the province of Can- 
terbury, and partly in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, partly 
in that of Bangor, and partly jay of Hereford. 

Under the Romans this county was part of the terri- 
tories of the Ordevices, of which we 'haye already 
given a full account, n 6 
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The principal rivers of this country are the Severn, 
the Tanat, and the Turgh. The Severn, which we 
ha ve already deſcribed among the rivers of Glouceſter- 
ſhire, becomes navigable at Welſh-pool, a market town 
of this county, after having been joined by twelve rivers, 
in a paſſage of twenty miles from its ſource. 

The Tanat, or Tanot, riſes in the north-weſt 
part of the county, not far weſt of Llanvilling, 
a market town, running eaſtward falls into the 
Severn, near the place where it enters the county of 


op. | <4 

The Turgh riſes in the weſtern part of this county, 
and running north-caft, and bei ng jones by theWarway, 
falls into the Tanat north-eaft of Llanvilling. | 
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The leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the 
Riader,?the Vurnwey, the Rue, the Beckan, the Haves, 
ungum. | 


— 


the Carno, and the 


REMARKS on the InLanp NAVIGATION of Montgomery- 
of ſhire, - 8 4 


The only river navigable in this county is the Severn, 
by which barges, boats, &c. come up to Welſh- pool. 
Small veſſels alſo enter the mouth of the Diffi, deſcribed 
among the rivers of Merionethſhire ; and with little 
' trouble might be made navigable to Machyaleth, a 
market town in this county. e 


1 
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This county in many parts far exceeds any other of 
North-Wales, for fertility and richneſs of ſoil. The 
northern and weſtern parts being mountainous, the ſoil 
is ſtony, and conſequently barren; but the interme- 
diate vallies, yield plenty of corn and abound in paſture; 
and the ſouthern and eaſtern parts, conſiſting chiefly of 
a pleaſant vale along the banks of the Severn, are ex- 
ceeding fruitful. 
The hills and mountains in this county are covered 
with verdure to this very ſummit, being a perfect con- 
to thoſe in the counties before deſcribed, where we 
Faw nothing but craggy rocks and dreadful precipices. 
The air is ſharp and cold on the mountains; but 


( 2501) 


It is divided into ſeven hundreds, in 


ruins of large fortifications, 


. 


| building of the church of Penlehalt, becauſe we find 
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NarugxAL PRODUCTIONS, and MANUFACTURES. 


3 The breed of black cattle and horſes, are infinitely 
larger here than that in the neighbouring Welſh cour- 
ties; and the horſes of Montgomeryſhire are much 
valued all over England. This county hkewiſe abounds 
with. fiſh and fowl. Here are ſome mines of lead and 
copper; particularly in the neighbourhood. of Llanidlos 
a market town; and at Welſh- pool, is a conſiderable 


| MarxEtT Towns. 

The market towns are Llanidlos, Llanvilling, 
Mechynleth, Montgomery, and Welſh-pool. 

We embarked at Newburgh, and landed at the mouth 
of the Davey, paſſing to Machynleth, an ancient town 
ſituated on the eaſtern bank of the Diffi, over which it 
has a, good ftone-bridge, one bundred:and eighty- three 
miles from London. 


Fhis town is ſuppoſed to have been the Maglona of 


4 the Romans, where, in the reign of the emperor 


Honorius, the band of the Solenſes were ftationed, to 
check the mountaineers. . 

Here is a weekly market on Mondays, and five annual 
fairs, viz. May the ſixteenth, June the twenty-fixth, 
July the ninth, September the eighteenth, and No- 
« neg the tweaty-ffth, for ſheep, horned cattle and 
orſes. | | 2 

At Kevn Kaer, near Machynleth, are conſiderable 
ere are the traces of a 
round wall of conſiderable extent. The main fort, 


- 


which was on the higheſt part of the hill, is of a qua- 


drangular form, encompaſſed with a ſtrong wall, and a 
broad ditch of an oval form; and excepting that part 
towards the valley, was extended in a direct line. On 
the outſide of the great ditch, next the river Diff, 
the foundations of many houſes have been diſcovered; 
and on a lower mount ſtood a ſmall fort, ſuppoſed to 
have been built with "bricks, becauſe they are found 
here in great plenty. All the out walls were built of 


rough hard ftone, which muſt have been brought 


hither by water, there being none ſuch nearer than 
ſeyen miles. From the fort to the water-ſide, there 
is a broad hard way, made with pebbles and other ſtones, 
continued through meadows and marſh grounds, about 
two hundred yards in length and twelve in breadth. Ir 
is very evident, that this fort was demoliſhed before the 


in the walls ſeveral bricks mixed with the ſtones, beyond 
all queſtion carried from this place. Roman coins have 
alſo been found here, and particularly ſilver pieces of 
Auguſtus and Tiberius. Likewife near the main fort, 
a ſmall gold chain was found, about four inches long, 
a wrought ſapphire, ſeveral pieces of lead and glaſſes, in 
the form of hoops, curiouſly cut, and of various ſizes, 
and likewiſe a large braſs cauldron. 

From hence we continued our journey to Llanvilling, 
or Llan Vyllyn, fituated among the hills, between the 
river Cain, and the brook Eber, one hundred and fifty- 
fix miles from London. It was incorporated by Llew- 
ellin ap Griffith, during the reign of Edward II. and is 
at preſent governed by two bailiffs, to whom king 
Charles IT. among other privileges, granted the au- 
thority of juſtices of the peace, during the time of 
their office, which laſts for one year. The town is 
dirty, on account of its lying on a flat, but is pretty 


in the vallics remarkable pleaſant and healthy, 
2 


| well built, and has a conſiderable market on Thurſdays, 
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MONT GOM E 
for wool, cattle, corn, and other proviſions; with four 
fairs, on the Wedneſday before Eaſter, May the twenty- 
fourth, June the twenty-eighth, and October the fifth, 
for horſes, ſheep, and horned cattle. | 

Three miles to the ſouth of Llanvilling, is Meivod, 
an inconſiderable village, which Dr. Powel imagines, 
was the Medidlanum celebrated by Antoninus and Pto- 
lemy, many inconteſtable marks of antiquity having 


been diſcovered there, and in the adjacent fields. - But 


authors are far from being agreed in fixing the ſituation 
of that ancient city: for Camden fixes it at Mylhin; in 
this county ; and ſome other antiquatians at Llanvilling, 
where many Roman coins have been found; but Horſle 

thinks Mediolanum was ſeated near Prayton in Shrop- 
ſhire, becauſe the diſtances mentioned by Ptolemy, be- 
tween that and the other Roman ſtations, anſwer every 


: 
G 


Way. 1 n * * 

Leabing this place, we proceeded to Welſh Pool, 
called by the Welſh Tralbwn, which ſignifies the town 
by a lake, "whence the Engliſh name is derived, - It is 
ſeated in a rich vale, one hundred and fifty-three miles 
from London, and is the moſt conſiderable town in the 
whole country. It is large, regular, well built, and 
ſuperior to moſt Welſh towns. It carries on a flouriſh- 
ing trade with Briſtol for EngylÞ commodities; and has 
a gobd manufacture of flannel, _ bn or 

Here is a conſiderable weekly market on Mondays, 
Tor cattle, proviſions, and flannels; and fix annual fairs 
viz. on the ſecond Monday in March, on the fell 
Monday before Eaſter,” on the fifth of June, on the firſt 
Monday after the twenty-ninth of June, on the twelfth 
of September, and on theTixceenth of November, for 
horned cattle, ſheep and horſes. 2 3 
On the ſourh fide of Welſh- Pool is Powis Caſtle, 
called by the Britons, from th& fed ſtone with Which it 
was built, Caſtel! Cock We or the Red Caftle 
in Powys land. There were formetly within theſe Walls 
two calbes 3 that now remaining is the feat gf lord 
Powis. It is ſituated on a fine hill, which commands à 
proſpect of an extenſive, variegated, and b 
The vale of Montgomery, which we fee from the caſtle, 
is not equalled by any, in poifit. of fertility and beauty, 
in Walch, nor perhaps in England. The Severn, winds 
its ſerpentine courſe throtgh this vale, and heightens 
the beauties of the proſpect. — each ſide the yale, the 
hills tower in majeſty and gtandeur; which altogether 
conſpire to render this ſituation and profpect far prefe- 
Table to that of the vale of Clwyd. Some even venture 
to affirm, that it is not equalled by any in Great Britain. 
The caſtle of -Powis, and the fine gardetts, are much 
neglected and decayed, as his 16rdſhip does not refide 
here. «Reg | Hrs 4s 

We next viſited Montgomery, the county town. It 
was built by Valdwin, or Baldwin, lieutenant of the 
marches of Wales, in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, for which reaſon the Britons call it Tre-Vald- | 
wyn, or Baldwin's town; but the Engliſh are ſaid to 
Have named it Montgomery, from Roger Montgomery, 
to whom King William I. had given the earldoms of 
Arundel and Shrewſbury, who gained the caſtle and 
town of Baldwin. The caſtle was afterwards demoliſhed 
by the Welſhz but William Rufus re-edifice it in 1093, 


b 
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AT SRLEE 271 
and it was burnt by king Henry III. in 1232. But 
being afterwards rebuilt, it became the ſeat of the lords 
Herbert of Cherbury. It was ſince ruined in the civil 
wars of king Charles I. and was lately, if it is not ſtill, 
in the poſſeſſion of Henry Arthur Herbert, Eſq. The 
remains of this caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen. It is guarded 
by a craggy precipice on one ſide, and a deep foſſe on 
the other. 

Montgomery is a pretty conſiderable town, ſituated 
in a healthy air, on, the eaſy aſcent of a rocky hill, one 
"hundred and fifty-eight miles from London. It was 
formerly walled as: and a conſiderable frontier town 
in the wars between the Engliſh and Welſh, King 
Henry III. fortified it; likewife greatly improyed it, and 
made it a borough town. The baildings in general are 
but indifferent, except a few new houſes N e to 
pentlemen of fortune; yet upon the whole, the town 
makes a handſome appearance. It is governed by two 
bailiffs, coroners, burgeſſes, and other officers. This 
town ſends one member to parliament. Here is a jail, 
which was rebuilt not many years ago; a pretty good. 
weekly market on Thurſdays, and four annual fairs, 
held on the twenty-ſixth of March, the ſeventh of 


June, the fourth of September, and the fourteenth of 


November, for horned cattle, ſheep and horſes. 

From hence we paſſed on to Llanidlos, ſituated on 
the eaſtern bank of the river Severn, not far from its 
ſource, in the ſquthern part of the county, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and fifty-eight miles from 
London. It has nothing worthy of notice, but is a 
ſmall inconſiderable place, except having a weekly 
market on Saturdays, and five annual fairs, viz. the 
firſt Saturday in April, May the eleventh, ' July the 
ſeventeenth, the firſt Saturday in September, and Octo- 
| ber the twenty-eighth, for horſes, horned cattle, and 
ſheep. © : 

Not far from Llanidlos is Caerſws, which is ſeated 
on the banks of the Severn. This was anciently a town 
of conſiderable extent, and is ſuppoſed to Fare been 
founded by the Romans : the traces of fortifications, 
ſtreets and lanes, are ſtill viſible, Roman bricks and 
hewn' ſtones are frequently dug up, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are three intreachments, with a large barrow, 

About ten miles to the weſtward of Llanidlos is 
Newtown, or Treniwyth, which is three furlongs in 
length, and was formerly a corporation; but that privi- 
lege has been taken away. It has ſtill five fairs, held on 
the laſt Tueſday in March, the twenty- fourth of June, 
the laſt Tueſday in Auguſt, the twenty- fourth of Octo- 
ber, and the ſixteenth of December, for horned cattle, 
ſheep and horſes. "ox 

At the diſtance of eight miles north-weſt of New- 
town, is Llanlegan, where was a nunnery of the Ciſter- 
tian order, founded before the year 1239, and valued, 
at the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, at twenty-two 
pounds fuurteen ſhillings and eight-pence'per annum. 


MzemBens of PARLIAMENT for MoNTGOMERYSHIRE. 


This county ſends two members to parliament ; one 
knight of the ſhire for the county, and one burgeſs fot 


Montgomery, jointly with the other boroughs. | 
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running eaſtward, ſeparates Radnorſhire from Shropſhire, 
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HIS county, which is by the Welſh called Sis 


Vnes-ived, derives its name from Radnor, the 
county town, It is bounded by Montgomeryſhire on 
the north, by Brecknockſhire on the ſouth, by Cardi- 
_ on the weſt, and by Shropſhire and 

ire on the eaſt. It extends in length, from eaſt; to 
weſt, twenty-four miles; from north to ſouth, twenty- 
two miles; and is about ninety miles. in circumference. 
It is divided into fix hundreds, in which are three 
market-towns, fifty-two pariſhes, about three thouſand 
houſes, and niheteen thouſand inhabitants. It lies in 
the province of Canterbury, and partly in the dioceſe of 
St. David's, and partly in that of Hereford ; and Radnor, 
the county town, is one hundred and fifty-ſeven miles 
from London. 37 ff Was A pew”. 

This counts together” with Brecknockſhire, Mon- 
mouthſhire, Glamorganſhire, and Herefordſhire, -which 
borders on Wales, conftitute that diſtrict, which, in the 


time of the Romans, was inhabited by the Silures, | 


people whom Tacitus, and ſome others, from their 
ruddy complexion, curled hair, and fituation over- 
againſt Spain, have ſuppoſed to come originally from 
that country. The derivation of their name is uncer- 
tain; but we are informed by Pliny and Tacitus, that 
tbey were a ſtout, bold, and warlike people, impatient 
of ſervitude, and inflexibly obſtinate; They long op- 
ſed the Roman power under their king Caractacus, 
Elag made deſperate 1 a declaration of the emperor / 
Claudius, that they ſhould be totally exterminated. 
During this war, they were at length defeated/by Aulus 
Plautius, and their king CaraQacus taken priſoner, and 
ſent to Rome, where he was led in triumph; but. not- 
withſtanding this, they were not entirely ſubdued till 
the reign of Veſpaſian, A Roman legion. was then 
placed in garriſon among them, which effectually pre- 
vented a revolt. | Og: begin £3 
This county contains ſeveral barrows, and moſt of 
the mountains have carns, or large heaps. of tones, 
robably intended as memotials of the dead. Theſe 
4 ſtones were raiſed by the Romans for ſepulchral 
monuments, as we find by Homer's deſcription of Hec- 
tor's funeral ; but after the planting of Chriſtianity, 
they became ſo deteſtable, from their being appropriated 
only to malefaRors, that the moſt paſſionate wiſh a man 
could expreſs to his enemy, was, . that a. carn might be 
his monument. Hence the Welſh call the worſt traitors 
Carn-vradwyr, and notorious thieves, Carn Lhadron. 
One of the moſt celebrated remains of antiquity in this 
county, is part of a work, called by the Welſh Klawdh 
Offa, or Offa's dyke, from its having been cut by Offa, 
ing of Mercia, as a_ boundary between the Engliſh 
Bades, and the ancient Britons. This dyke may be 
traced from the mouth of the river Wye, to that of the 
Dee, through the whole extent of this county. 


n. 


The principal rivers of this county are the Wye, the 
Temd, and the Tthon or Ython. The Wye has been 
already deſcribed among the rivers of Glouceſterſhire. 

The Temd riſes in the north part of this county, and 


and after dividing Shropſhire from Herefordſhire and 
Worceſterſhire, falls into the Severn, near the city of 
Worceſter. . 
The Ithon riſing in a chain of vaſt mountains, in 
the northern extremity of the county, runs ſouth and 


Reina ei E. 


four miles to the north by weſt of Bealt in Brecknock- 
Ire, 

The leſs conſiderable rivers, are the Clowdok, the 
Dulas, and the Cameran; all which diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the Ithon. 


Arn, Sol, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is cold and piercing. The 
foil of the northern and weſtern parts is but indifferent 
as they abound in rocks and mountains, which are how- 
ever well provided with wood, and. afford paſture for 
ſheep. The eaſtern and ſouthern parts are well cultiva- 
ted and pretty fruitful in corn. Radnorſhire is watered 
with rivulets and ſome ftanding lakes, and the rivers af- 
= 2 of Salmon and other fiſh. T7 
3 not appear that this county has any manu- 
facture. 25 | 1 
MarxzT Towns. 


-. The. market towns are. Preſtein, Radnor, and 
Knighton. | | 
: We entered this county near the village of Leithleiu, 
and continued our journey acroſs the foreſt of Knuckle 
to Knighton, ſituated in a valley on the bank of the 
Temad, over which it has a bridge, and is called by the 
Welch Trelenels. By it paſſes Offa's dyke which ex- 
tends from the Dee to Weymouth, it being about eigh- 
ty. computed. miles, and was deſigned, as 8 
fore obſerved, to ſeparate the Britons from the Engliſh. 
King Harold made a law, that whatever Welſhman 
ſhould be found armed on the caſt ſide of the dyke, 
— — have his right hand cut off by the king's 
officers. .. 


|... Knighton is a well built town one hundred and forty- 


ſeven miles from London, of good trade and great re- 
fort. It has a conſiderable weekly market on Thurſ- 
days, which is well ſupplied with cattle, corn, hard- 
ware, Jinnen and woollen cloth, hops, ſalt, and other 
commodities ; and here are two annual fairs, viz. the 
ſixth of May, and the twenty-firſt of September, for 
horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep. it N 
Twenty-two miles to the weſt of Knighton is 

haider Grey ſituated by a cataract, where the river 
Mye falls down a ſteep precipice, whence the town de- 
rives its name, which ſignifies the cataract or fall of the 
river Wye. It had N caſtle, which was repaired 
by Rhys, prince of South- Wales, in the reign of king 
Richard the Fir} ; but there are not at prefent the Jeaſt 
remains of it; only on one fide of the caftle yard is a 
deep trench, cut out of an exceeding hard and ſolid rock. 
About two furlongs below the place where the caſtle 
ſtood is a large barrow, and on the other fide of the cha- 
pel adjoining are two more, but much leſs than the 
former. The town is very ſmall, and contains nothing 
worthy of notice. 

Near this place, Camden ſays, is a vaſt wilderneſs, 
rendered very diſmal by many crooked ways and high 
mountains; into which, as a proper place of refuge, 
king Vortigern withdrew himſelf, when he at laſt re- 
pented of his calling in the Engliſh Saxons, and inceſ- 
tuouſly marrying his own daughter. 

The only religious houſe in this county was at Com- 
| behire, north-eaſt of the above cataract, where Cadwa- 
thelan ap Madoc, in 1143, founded a Ciſtercian abbey, 
which was dedicated to St. Mary, and at the general 


- 


ſouth-weſt, and at length falls into the Wye, about 


* 
- 


ſuppreſſion, had a revenue which. was then valued at 


4 | twenty 
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twenty-eight pound ſeventeen ſhillings and four-pence a 


ear. | A 
Three miles north by weſt of Rhaidar Gwy is a vil- 
lage called St. Harmon, which has a fair on the fifteenth 
of Auguſt, for horned cattle, ſheep and horſes. 
We continued our journey from hence to Preſtein, or 
Preſteiyn, ſituated in a pleaſant and rich valley, on the 
bank of the river Lug, a hundred and forty-eight miles 
from London. It is called in Welſh Llan-Andre; and 
Was formerly only a village; but is at preſent a well 
built populous town, in which the aflizes for the county 
are held; and here is the county jail. The ſtreets are 
well paved, and kept clean. - Here is an exceeding good 


weekly market on Saturdays for proviſions and grain, | 


particularly Barley, of which the inhabitants make con- 
ſiderable quantities of malt; and two annual fairs, viz. 
June the twenty- fourth, and November the thirtieth, 
for ſheep, blzck cattle, and horſes. 
From Preſtein we proceeded to Radnor, which is 
likewiſe called New-Radnor, to diſtinguiſh it from a 
ſmall village to the ſouth-eaſt, called Old Radnor. It 
is ſituated in a pleaſant valley, one hundred and fifty · dne 
miles from London, near the ſpring-head of the river 
Somergil, at the foot of a hill called the Foreſt of 
Radnor, which feeds a great number of ſheep and other 
cattle, It was formerly defended by walls and a ſtrong 
aſtle; the latter of which being laid in aſſies by Owen 
Glendower, a notorious rebel, the town daily decayed. 
Radnor is a pretty well built town for this part of 'the 
country: it was an antient borough by preſcription till 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, who granted it a charter, 
with many privileges, together with a manor, which 
contains eleven large townſhips, and a juriſdiction ex- 
tending ten or twelve miles. It is governed by a recorder, 
two aldermen; and twenty-five burgeſſes, out of whom 
the recorder, two aldermen and bailiff, are annually 
'choſen. The town has a court of pleas for all actions 
without limitation; it ſends one member to parliament, 
who is elected by the ſworn burgeſſes of the town; paying 
ſcot and lot; - 1 
and an annual fair held on the twenty-ninth of October, 
Sor borſes, black vattle; and fneep- rm fa f 
About two miles and a half to the weſt of this town 
is Old Radnor,- called by the Welch Macs Ivid Hen, 
and from its high ſituation, Pen-braeg. Camden ſup- 
poſes this place to have been the Magoth, or Magnoth, 
mentioned by Antoninus, where the commander of the 
Paciendian regiment lay in garriſon, under the lieutenant 
of Briton, in the reign of Theodoſius the Younger : 
In proof of this, he tells us, that the writers of the 
middle age called the inhabitants of this country. the 
Magaſetae, and that its diſtance from other places men- 
tioned by Antoninus, confirms this opinion, ; v4 
Seven miles ſouth of New Radnor: is Pain's Caſtle, 
ſo called from its being built by Pain a Norman: This 
caſtle being demoliſhed by the Welſh, was rebuilt by 
Henry III. with ſtone, in the year 1231. There are 
here two fairs, held on the twelfth of May; and the 
[nineteenth of December, for horned cattle, ſheep and 
-horſes. © - | 71 


Nine miles weſt of New Radnor is the village of 
-Llandrindod; by which is a common, ſix miles long, 


and three quarters of a mile broad; and in that part of it 
which lies in this pariſh; are medicinal ſprings of approved 
virtue. Theſe are the ſaline pump water, the ſulphureous 
water, and the chalybeate rock water. & ed an 
The ſaline purging water is called upon the ſpot the 
Pump- water, and from various experiments it appears to 
contain a neuttal ſalt like native borax, a ſmall quantity 


of bitumen, and an etherial volatile, mineral ſpirit, and 


2 mineral oil. It is excellent in all diſeaſes of the ſkin, 
aud in ſuch diforders as proceed from corrupt humours; 
but if the diſeaſe be obſtinate, it requires ſome time to 
eure it radicatly, Perſons troubled with the ſcurvy muſt 
uſe the water both as a purgative and alterative ; and for 
the laſt a pint and a halt ſhould be taken at three doſes, 


73 


ere is a weekly market on Thurſdays, 
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in the morning before breakfaſt. As 4 purge, half 2 
p_—_—— be drank at a time, till it begins to work. 

n diſeaſes of the ſkin, the patient muſt bathe frequently, 
and waſh the parts affected with the water, atid particu- 
larly in the lepfoſy, fo much water muſt be dab; as to 
cauſe two or three motions every day; to which muſt be 
Joined bathing twite a week in a warm bath, made witti 
equal quantities of the pump and fiilphuteous waters, 
In the gravel, the patient muſt drink ſo much as will 
give Him two or three ſtools, and when the grayel is 

iſcharged by this means, the patient muſt drink every 
morning half a pint of the rock water, half a pint of the 
pump water, and half the quantity going to belt. 

Tbe ſulpburipus water, commonly called the black 
ſtinking water, has its name from the ftrang ſmell, and 
the blackneſs of the qhannel through. which it paſſes. 


It ſmells like the waſtiings of) a foyil gun, and has the 
ſtrongeſt ſmell in rainy weather, From vatious experi- 


ments, it appears to'contain etherial,. volatile; mineral 
ſpirits, a ſmall quantity of vitrjolic acid, a mineral unc- 
tuous mucus, a fine mineral oil, a ſubtile crocus; a per- 


fect ſulphur, and a neutral falt, of a briny calcarious 


nature. It is of great uſe in all caſes; where bathing is 
proper, made into a luke warm bath; It is excellent in 
benumbed limbs, in waſting of the fleſh, 105 in nervous 
diſorders; as alſo in venereal complaints, old ſotes, tet- 
ters, and in all diſeaſes of the ſkin; as well as in the 
ſtone; gravel, rheumatiſm, and gouty diſtempets. Taken 


inwardly, and uſed outwardly, it cures the king's evil, 


and is an excellent abſorbent, inſomuch, that it is effica- 
cious in ſoreneſs of the ſtomach; obſtructions of the 
liver, and in the jaundice, It is alſo good in contrac- 
tions and weakneſſes of the limbs, and in broken cor a 
ſtitutions from hard drinking: The doſe cannot be de- 


termined, and therefore it is beſt to begin with drinking 


from a pint to a quart in a morning, that is, about half 
a pint at a time, with ſhort intervals between the 
draughts: the quantity may be encreaſed to as much as 
the conſtitution will bear, that is, as mich as will ſit 
eaſy on the ſtomach, and paſs off well. LIFT 
The rock water is {o called; becauſe it iſſues out of a 


| rock, and a glaſs of it taken up in a clear warm day, is 


as bright as cryſtal; but after it has ſtood ſome time, it 
changes to a pearl colour. While it continues clear it 
has a ſtrong chalybeate taſte and ſmell; but they forſake 
it as it changes colour; at the ſpring head, it turns to a 
deep purple with powder of galls, and becomes hot with 
dil of vitriol; However, it wili not curdle milk; but 
with oil of tartar it becomes as white as milk, which af- 
terwards changes to a yellowiſh green. It preſerves its 
tranſparency with acid ſpirits; . but with ſugar of lead it 
turns firſt milk white, and at length lets fall a yellowiſh 

ſediment; from a quart of water, which, after it has 
= analyſed, is found to contain about fifteen grains 


of crocus of iron, and about five of the bituminous mucis 


lage of iron. From hence, and various other experi- 
ments, it is concluded; that this water contains iron, 
ſalt, ſulphur and vitriol. It is good in all chronic 
diſtempers, proceeding from A laxity of the fibres; and 


particularly in ſcorbutic eruptions and weakneſſes of the 


nerves, and diſorders proceeding from the brain: It is 


alſo efficacious in obſtinate agues, obſtructions of the 


bowels, flow nervous fevers, and in all female diſorders. 
The air of this place is extremely ſalutary, whence 
the weak and conſumptive people that come here to 
drink the waters, ſoon revive and gather ſtrength. 
Theſe ſprings are now frequented by very genteel com- 
y, and in the ſummer ſeaſon the common people 
reſort hither in crowds. 


Muzzns of PARLIAMENT for RabnonemnE. | 
This county ſends two members to parliament; one 


knight of the ſhire for the county, and one burgeſs for 
the borough of New Radnor, 
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three, and fo light, that the fiſherman carries it to and 
from the lake on his back. Each of theſe coracles holds 
one man, who, when ſeated, will row himſelf ſwift 
by | with one hand, whilſt with the other he manages his 
net, angling- rod, or other fiſhing tackle: This lake, 
from by the W has been called Lyhu Savedhan, but is 
now more commonly named Lhan-gorſſe-Pool. 
— principal manufactures of this county are cloth 
in- 3} 3 ; TR, 4 Pe” 


o 7 
Mazzr Towns. 


We entered this county the river Wye at 


Rudnor, and came firſt to „ otherwiſe called Beu- 
| bolt, or Builth, pleaſantly ſituated in a woody country, 
our deſeription of Radnotſhire. Jon the fouth bank of the tiver Wye, over which it bas 
TTT mee d ee wooden bridge, one hundred and fifty-ſcyen miles 
eb EI £2 os, 4s ee | from London. It was formerly a place of conſiderable 
NESS FEW 230 03 WC 21 43, TEIPAE Os note, fortified with a caſtle, which was demoliſhed by 
' The principal rivers of this county r Rice ap Griffith, and rebuilt by the Breaſes and Mor- 
- thi, Uk, aud the Vrran. A deſcription of the Wye | timers. This town is of fo antiquity, that it is 
kas berh already given in out account of Gloceſterſhire. | by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Ballæum Silurum mentioned 
_ © The Uk i {6 led by a ſmall variation of the Britiſh | 
name Wyſk, which figmfies water, It riſes at the bottom 
be» bf | Bree Ic, 


by Ptolemy; but other antiquaries doubt, whether that 
fouth-weft "of Breckfock, en the botders of 


Roman” fort was in this county. Horſeley particularly 
a HL. placing Ballzum, the-Burrium of Antoninus, at Uſke, 
Cacrniarchthifhire ; add running fouth-eaft through the in Monmouthſhire. Some imagine it was at Kaereu, 
town of Brecknock, ee by ſeveral lefs | which was certainly a Roman fart, for the word ſiguimes 
_ Confiderible rivers, paſſes into Monmouthſhire neut the | walls, or a rampire, and was prefixed. by the ancient 
wr . 5 3101 I Britons to /almoſt all the Roman towns and caſtles. 
" "The Yrvon, vt on, riſes among fome Hills upon Roman bricks are often dug up there, and we meet with 
the borders of Cardiganſhire, north-weſt of Bealt, a j other evident ſigus. of a Roman work, but it is now onh 
" mmarket-town ; and tuning fouth-eaft, and _— joined | a man's houſe, and not far from it is another 
b erer ſmaller fireams, falls into the river Wye Caftelham. p 30 1 $4 1:8 15 
2 ___ Si. 4 7a eras Crna In the year 1690, great part of Bealt next the river 
- Other inconſ{fcrable rivers of this 1 the was burnt down by an accidental fire; and this town is 
 Whelfrey, the Dules, the Hondky, and the Brane. | now remarkable only for a large manufacture of ſtock- 
* Ae oa age che ig 4, GA | ings, and three weekly markets, the moſt conſiderable of 
eg woe IF Ad" $0 34 th is beld on Mondays, for live cattlez and the 
f T6, e eee eee eee e e | vther two on Thurſtays and Saturdays. Here are alſo 
A The ait of this coumy is remarkably mild every | three annual fairs, vim. Jane the twenty- ſeventh, Oc- 
: where, Except on the bills, which is attributed to its | tober the ſecond, und December the {axth, for horſes, 
being .furounded wih high mountains, ſome of which | horned cattle, and ſheep. | | G 
. e excceding high, particularly Oanterbochan, Talgar, From Bealy we continued our journey to Hay, ſituated - 
; wias, and above all, Monchdenny, not far from | on the banks of the Wye, and on the borders of Here- ＋ 
nock. The foit on the hills is very Rony ; but as fbrdſhire, one hundred and thirty-five miles from Lon- 
Tcveral mall fivers iſſue from the mountains, the vallies | don. -Incthe rebellion of Owen Glyn-dwr, or Glyn- 2 
which receiye theſe ſtream are very fruitfu}, both in | dowrdwy'it ſuffered conſiderable d and was re- 
corn and paſture. eee v6; at duced to u (mall village. The ruins of a caſtle are ſtill N 
. e C 10 be ſeen here, and this town is generally believed to 
Narri PRoDUcTIons, ard MANUFACTURES, || have been a Roman Ration, from the remains of a Ro- k 
„ 5 25 re | Iman wall, and ſeveral Roman coins having been found 
Brecknockſhire produces not only black cattle, goats, here. It formerly was called Haia and Tregelhi, and 8 
| | the 
N 


and deer, but alſo great abundance of fow! ; | belonged to William de Brus, lord of Brecknock, and 
rivers are all well ſtored with _ particularly the Uſk was almoſt deſtroyed in 1216, by Lewis, dauphin of 
and Wye, which abound with falmon and trout. -On | France, who had been invited into England, by che 
the eaſt ſide of the town of Brecknock is a lake called! batons diſaffected to king John. It is however at preſent 
Brecknock-Mere, which is about two miles over every | z pretty 2 town, with a conſiderable weekly market 
way, wherein is. ſuch an amazing 1 of perch, on Thurſdays, for corn, cattle and proviſions; and three 
tench and eels, that it is generally faid to be two thirds | annual fairs, viz. May the ſeventeenth, Auguſt the 
water, and one third fiſh, The method the inhabitants:|-twelfth, and October the tenth, for horſes, horned cattle 


have of catching them, is ſomewhat curious. For this I and ſheep, * ; W 
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EBRBCKNOCKSHIt RE 


| We proceeded from hence to Ctickhowel, a favall tan 
fituated an the river Uſk, over which it has a bridge, 
dne hundred and forty-eight miles from London. It 
tonſifts of. about one hundred houſes, one of which is 
4 dogs and commodious inn; and is governed by: a 
balliff and two burtzeſſes. Here was formerly a caltte; 
called AJaſhy-taſtle;» the ruins of which are Milt to be 
feen, and ſhew it to have been a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength, but by whom it was erected is uncertain; 

About- three miles from Crickhowel, in a low vale 
near the river: Hſłk, wat ſituated, Fretvir caſtle, a place 
of great antiquity, which was the reſidence of Mynarch, 
lord — dome ruins — this taſtle are ſtill re- 
maining, and among , a lofty tound tower. 

F 1 from Aa algarth, a village re- 
markable for having fix annual fairs; viz. March the 
twelfth, May the thirty-firſft, July the tenth, Septem- 
ber the twenty-third, November the third, and Decem- 
ber the third, all for cattle, ſheep and horſes. 

At Pentre VYſky throg; near Talgarth, a ſtone pillar 
ſtands in the highway, of a cylindcical form, and about 
ſix feet high, on which is the following mutilated in- 
ſcription, to be read downwards ; but little of It is now 
legible, and in very barbarous characters, | 

N.. . . FILIUS VICTORINI; 

Perhaps it was a monument erected to the memory of 
ſome decraſed perſon, though ſuppoſed” of 4 later flate 
than the times bf the Romans. En; A DI 

About two miles from Talgarth, ſtands Brwynllys, 
or Brunleſs caſtle, ſituated on a ſmall river, called the 
Sheveney. It is uncertain when or by whom it was 
built; but in the reign. of Henry II. Mahel, fon of 
Bernard Newmarch, lord of Brecon, by Neſta, there 
met with the juſt puniſhment of his crimes, As he was 
plundering the lands of David Fitz- gerald; hiſhop of 
St, David's, he was entertained by Walks. C 3 
in this caſtle, for one night, when the caſtle took fire, 
and Mahel in endeavouring to eſcape the flames, - was 
killed by the fall of a ſtone. There is an extraordi- 
nary. .circumftance,. worth recordin OE, to this 
Mabel, and hie mother. .. After the death of his father, 
having , affronted .a young lord, with whom Neſta was 
too familiar, ſhe in revenge, at qnce depnyed herſelf af 


her reputation, and Mabel af his inheritance, by ſwear- | 
ing before Henry II. that he was begotten in adultery, 


and was not the ſon; of Bernard her huſband. Ia conic- 
querice, the eſtate devolved on Mahel's filter Sibyl, wife 
of Milo earl of Hereford, whoſe five ſons dying without 
iſſue, this large inheritance came to bis daughter, Bertha, 
ho marrying Philip de Brus, had iſſue by him William 
de Brus, lord of Brecknock, from whoſe family it came, 
by an heireſs, to the Behuns, and laſtly to the ords; 
ingham, in the reign of Henry VIII. it was forfeited to 
the crown: The ruins of this caſtle prove it to have 
been 3 Place of conſiderable fireagth, The all now 
ſtanding are very lofty, and the round tower on an emi- 
nence is almoſt entite. nd an e a7 
From Crickhowel we purſued qur - journey; to B̃ek - 
nock, or Brecon, the principal ton, ſituated nearly in 
the center of the county, one hundred and. ſixty miles 
from London. By the Britons it was called Aber-hondhy, 
becauſe, ſeated at the confluence of | the rivers Hondhy 
and Uſk, over which there is a handſome ſtone-bridge 
of ſeven arches. It is à corporate town, divided jnto 
eleven wards, and is governed by two bailiffa, a recorder, 
fifteen aldermen, two chamberlains, a town-clerk, two 
conſtables, and two ſerjeants at mace, and the aſſiaes 
for the county are held in it. The houſes are well 
built, and there are three pariſh churches, one of which, 
ſeated on an eminence, at the welt end of the town, is 
collegiate. . It is a moſt magnificent, ſpacious building, 
in the form of a croſs, near two huadred feet long, and 
ſixty broad. In the centre of the croſs, an embattled | 
tower riſes, about ninety feet high, which lies open to 
the church, above the roof. The chancel has no fide 
aiſles, but the body of the church has, and is wainſcot- 
ed, flat at top, and painted, On the north tide is a 
paved gloiſter,, which opens into the church, and joins 


but by the attainder af Edward Stafford, duke of Buck- | 
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| Dr: Morton, biſhop of Ely, was confined thetein; 
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it to the prioty-howſe; where the reſeRory; or dining 
hall is till} remaini This priory was founded by 
Barnard de Newmarch, for benedictine monks, in the 
reign of Henry I. dedicated to St. John the Evangelift; 
and made ſubordinate to Battle- abbey, in Suſſex. King 
Henty VIII. refounded it 28 à collegiate church, with 
fourteen prebendaries; which he tranſlated from Aber- 
Giviley, in Caermarthenfhire; 

There was formerly a magnificent caftle at Brecknock; 
and a ſtrong wal}, with three gates; ſurrounded the town. 
The caftle was built in the reign of William Rufus, by 
Bernard de Newmarch, the conqueror of this country, 
and afterwards repaired. by the Brus's and the N 

the 
protector Richard, afterwards Richard III. who . 
mitted him to the cuſtody of Humprey Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, who procured Richard the crown ; but be- 
ing afterwards diſguſted with the biſhop, his priſoner, 
contrived his overthrow, and the promotion of Henry, 
earl of Richmond; afterwards Henry VII. which was 
all projected between them, in a tower of the caſtle, the 
ruins of which ſtill bear the name of Twr-Eli, or Ely 
tower, and. was afterwards brought to an happy iſſue; 
though the duke loſt his life before its accompliſhment. 

The town was inhabited in the time of the Romans, 
which is evident from ſeveral coins of their emperors 
having been diſcoveted, as Well as from many Roman 
bricks which have been turned up by the plough, at a 
ſquare Roman camp, in the neighbourhood called Y 

aer, the fortification. Theſe bricks wete all inſcribed 
LEG. II. AUG. Cloſe to this camp, in the mid- 
dle of the highway, is a remarkable monument called 
Maen y Morynienn, or the Maiden-ſtone, which is a 
rude pillar, about ſix feet high, two broad; and fix 
inches thick, having, on one fide, the portraits of 4 
man and woman, in ancient habits; carved with much 
labour, but little ſkill ; becauſe they are raifed conſiders 
ably above the ſurface of the ſtone. It is undoubtedly 
very ancient; but whether a Britiſh or Roman remain, 

not-be determined. 

. Brecknack ſends one member to parliament ; has a 

woollen manufacture, two weekly markets, well furniſh- 

ed with corn, cattle and ptoviſions, kept on Wedneſ-" 
days and Saurdays; ale four annual fairs, viz. May 
the fourth, July the: fifth, September the tenth, and 
November the ſeventeenth; for leather, hops, cattle, 

and all ſorts of proviſions. 

About two miles north of Brecknock; ftands Lhan- 
thew remarkable. only fot having a caſtle in the neigh- 
bourhood, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river Hondby ; 
which running hence, about a mile to the ſouth, falls 
into the Uk, and gives name to the town of Brecon, 
called, as obſerved aboye, by the Britons, Aber-hond- 
hy. It is not certain when this caſtle was erected, or 
came into the poſſeſſion of the biſhop of St. David's ; 
but-in;a ſtatute of that church, made by biſhop Henry 
Gower, in 1342, to diſcharge and exonerate the'biſhops 
of this ſee, from keeping up more epiſcopal caſtles and 
houſes than were neceſſary, this of Lhanthew, and fix 


other places of reſidence, were ordered to be ſupport 


and maintained; but the remains are, at this time, 
very inconſiderable, conſiſting only of ſome old walls, 
which, with the manor, are ſtill the property of the 
biſhops of St. David's. | | | 


* 


About ſeyen miles from Brecknock, we meet with 
Blaen-Lleveny caſtle, which is about two miles N. E. 
of this road, and ſo named from being placed near the 
riſe or head of the river Lleveny, which empties itſelf 
into Brecknock- mere. It is ſuppoſed the famous city 
Loventium, of Ptolemy, formerly ſtood near this caſtle, 
which is the more probable from the ruins found there, 
and all the great roads of the country tending thither : 
but in the laſt edition. of Camden, Loventium, Loventi- 
num, Luentium, or Luentinum, as it is variouſly written, 
is fixed at Lhan dewi brevi, in Cardiganſhire. The 
caſtle is ſituated remarkably low, between Tretwr caſtle 
and Brecon, not far from the north bank of the Uſk, 
and commands a ſine view of the Mere. It was the 
demeſne of a very conſiderable baron, and —_ by 

| Ster 
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7 This hut ſeems to have: been erecled in the Pagar | 
times, and very probably, by the ancient Druids ; ; wy 
cauſe — max = AR of this forty well known to 
have been of their erection. At preſent there is no 
eirele round it, but there ſeems to have been one 

| cally, err | 
de Which food within a few paces of the cell, has 
[hnea. qarrins amy but e 
are other ſtones now remaining; 


hag Fits-Herbet, deſcended of Bernard Newmarth, 
of Breeon, and his wife Neſta, daughter of Griffio 
ap . prince of Wales: it „ with its 
honours, came to the crown; but was granted away by 
king James I. and is ho in private hands, 
On the ſummit of -a- mountain near Lhan Tham- 
mwalch, a village not far from Brecknock, is an ancient 
monument called Ty Ilhtud, or St. Iltud's Llernitage. 
It ſtands near the ehurch, and i is compoſed of four large 
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ſtones of 2 flattiſh-form, but altogether ade and ee, | 

liſhed.. Three of them-are | „ and | Manners of Vanziatany fo Buickmexmmns, 
the fourth ſerves. them for #+cover;; ſo that 4 

they make an oblong ſquate hut, open at one end, This county fends two members to parliament ; ond 
about- eight 2 — co four-in-width, —— 22 ſhire for eee 
the ſame in height: wit d tro fide ones are in- Lane, —— ang; e 
2 with a number. of cralles, * 
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Tit , whieh"detjves its name from Cacr- 
marthen, - "town, is daunded bn the 
. ee on the ſouth, by che Seyein, or 
Se. Gelees Channel; on the eaſt by Brecknockſhire 
and Glamorganſtire; and on the weſt by Pembrokeſhire. 
It extendsim length from norti to ſouth, about thirty-five | 
miles; in dreadth — — 2 and 18 
one hundred and · two mile, in cirrumſerence. 
Under the Romans, Caermatthenthire, 
and b inhabited by rige 
called by Ptol 
lotted this 
miſtaken, as it — thut W | 
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; ably e in this are (ie 
the Ave, Which has Heir of cient for 
f confiderable burthen to Caermarthen bridge. 
up much farther ; ſome to Llandiloyawr. 
capable almoſt through the whole country, 
falls 85 the higher* parts would" render 
e e. The Cothy ao whos 
| be rendered na but net paſting by any town 
1 will probably never be attempted- | 
* The *Fave, or Teivy, is à very confiderable river, 
as Llambedar in Car- 
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which word ĩs ſuppoſed wit * * to iganſhire, near thirty miles its mouth. Ships of 
rived from the Britiſh name Byved: ty an eaſy change | | conſiderable burden 798 up to Cardigan. c 

of the letter Viſinto'ar M, —.— thing with the. We ſhall deſeribe the different mouths, &c. of the 


Romans; and it is by this name that the faſd three 
ounties are ſtill known among the native Welſh; yet 

— uppoſed that the name Demet was derived 

from tlie — Deheu- meath, nich it i pre- 

tended ſiguifx the ſouthern plains, 

The tenth. legion, called Anteniens, which ſerved 

vader Oſtorius againſt the Silares und Ordoviees, was 


er. in Ove requarks on the ſea-coafts of Caermarthen= 
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The air of Caermarthenfſhire is efteemed more mild 
and healthy chan that of moſt of the I 
counties; and the ſoil not being fo mountarnous an 
| rocky as in man other parts of Wales, is more fruitful 
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in:this county, as appears by ſevera coins whieh have 

e e ee oor EEG Las. endes 4 par This county is well furniſhed with 
bus d l Ironglude m 4 „ £21 £153 1 feeds vaſt numbers of cattle, abounds with 
nit bac. * 0 . . * * 156 127 fou and fiſh, particularly ſalmon; for which the rivers 


here are famous; and contains many mines of pit. coal. 
It does mot "woo that there is any manufacture here. 
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| The . are, Lianelly, Kidwelly, Caer: 


he? 3 
This * 10 na freak have: ven 
the principal of which: are the — the -Cothy, and 

the Par- The. Tomy is a confiderable- river: which 

rifes in Cn north-eaſt of Fregaromꝭ a market 


Mn Town 8. 
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town ; and: ru 6 e and — —— this whe 7 — — 1 

cs — — animdovery, ovawr marthetr arn; Neweaſtle in Emlyn anim- 
7 market: towns, falls iato 8 e and Llandilovawr. 7 r 

by the road from Brecknock, 


George s Fee about be. nh miles ſouth of = 


marthen. 

The Cothy riſes n Cordige altre, 
ſouth - eaſt of, Tregaron; and running ſouth-weſt, falls 
into che Tomy abput fbr miles eaſt of Caermarthen. | and 255 
The Tavey or Teiry, riſes in Cardiganſhire, near a 2 
the ſpring of the Towy ; and running ſouth-welt, and 
Separating Cardiganſhire from Osermarthenſhire and 


4 —— falls” into the Iriſn fea near Cardiges, 


Rd purſued our * . to Llanimdovery, or 

Llanim ated near the river Towy, on the ef 

ders of the” county next Brecknockſhire, one hundred 
ty-two miles from London. It is governed by 
and twelve capital 

holders are inferior burgeſſes 


. and all the 00 
t conſiſts of about one 
hundred mean houſes: the pariſh church, which is 


dedicated to St. Mary, ftands upon a hill, at a little 
Near the eaft end of this 


the county town of the ſhire of that name. 

The Hf remarkable | xivers of this county are the 
"Dalzs,. the Brane, the Guendrathyawr, the Cowen, 
Abe, Lowa, the Tave, and the Amond. , i 


| 


diſtance from the town. 


church, Roman bricks, and other remains of antiquity, 
-have been dug up, and there is. a fine Roman way from 
the church to "Libandran, which lies A few miles _ 
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of the town, Llanimdovery had formerly a good caftle, 
and ſtill has twea-confiderable weekly markets, on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, and fix annual fairs, viz. on 
. July«he thirty-firft, Wedneſday after October the tenth, 


November the twenty-ſixth, Wedneſday after Epiphany, 
Wedneſday after Eaſter, and Whitſuo-Tuciday, 2 
. cattle, pigs, ſtockings, and other things. 
We next viſited Llandiloyawr, ſituated on the river 
E Donny over which here is a handſome ftonebridge, one 
hundred and ſeventy- two miles from London. It is a pretty 
good town, and the largeſt pariſh in the county, being 

thirteen miles long, and ſeven or eight broad. Here are 
. two weekly markets, held on Tueſdays and Saturdays, 
for corn, cattle, and proviſions ;- and one annual fair, 
| 1 the twenty-firſt, for cattle, horſes, ſheep, and 
Caerkenen Caſtle is built on a rock, and ſtands 
between the hills, about four miles eaſt of Llandilovawr. 
- By the gift of king Henry VII. it came to Sir! Rice ap 


homas, Kant. of the garter, but being forfeited by his 


randſon, Rice Griffith, it was granted to Richard 
; Vaughan, earl of Carbery, lord preſident of Wales. 
About three miles ſouth-weſt of Llandilovawr is De- 
never Caſtle, or more properly Denefawr Caſtle, which 
was the royal ſear of the prince of South Wales. It 
has a very high fituation, being placed on the top of a 
hill, whereon a vaſt number of trees. It has 
changed its m very often, till at length it ſell to the 
crown, and Henry VII. made a grant of it to Sir Rice 
ap 8 f 
continues. There is only the middle part of it kept in 
repair, the reſt being in ruins; 
appearance at a diſtance. 


on Thurſdays, and five annual fairs, viz. March the 
twelſth, for horſes and. pedlars ware; Holy Thurſday, 
July the ninth, and the firſt Thurſday in September, 
for cattle, horſes, and ſheep; and on December the 
_ eleventh, for cattle and pellars ware. 


From hence we paſſed on to Llanelly, or Llanelthy, 


a pretty good town, two hundred and fourteen miles 
from London. It ſtands very advantageouſly for the 
coal trade, being fituated between a creek of the fea and 
Dules river. - 

Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, which is well 
ſupplied with corn and cattle; and two annual fairs, viz. 
Aſcenſion-day, and September the thirtieth, for horſes, 
} cattle, and pedlary. | 
At Bachanis, or Machunnis, an ifland not far from 
Llannely, about the year 513, St. Pizo founded a mo- 
naſtery, of which he was himſelf the firſt abbot. 


We next entered Kidwelly, or Kydweli, fituated 
_ between two ſmall rivers, on a large bay of the Seve n 


yet it has a very agreeable 


Leaving Llandilovawr, we proceeded to Llangadock, 
- fituated between the rivers Brane and Lawthy, one hun- 
-  dred and cighty-ſeven miles from London. It is an in- 
__ conſiderable town of note, but for a good weekly market 


CAAM ATI 


Thomas, Knt. of the garter, in whoſe family it ftill } 


endeavburing to reſtore her huſband's declini 


ſubordinate to the monaſter 


London, one 


| rebuilt the caſtle, + In the year 1 
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who, tempted by the converiience of an harbour, Saltsd 
the river, and built the new Kydwelly. When Maurice 
above-mentioned invaded. this diſtrict, G wenlhian, the 
wife of prince Gryffith, a woman of invinghle-cqurage, 

3 
entered the held and encountered him, where —5 
ſlain, with her ſon Morgan, and ſcveral other noblemep. 

About the year 1130, a priory of Benedictine monks, 
b of Sherbourne in Dorſet- 
ſhire, was founded here by er biſhop of Saliſbury : 
it was dedicated to St. Mary, and valued, u thediflo- 
lution, at — t pounds per annum. Maurice of 

the twelve knights that came into Gla- 
morganſhire with Robert Fitz Hamon, and had for his 
ſhare the caſtle and manor of Ogmor:, after a tedious 
war, as before noted, became maſter of Kydwelly, and 
093, Kadogan ap Ble- 
thyn, who then ruled South Wales, deſlroyed this, and 
all the caſtles, except two, that were in the land of Ca- 
dogan and Diset. In the year 1190, Rees, prince of 
South Wales, rebuilt this caſtle, and Rees, ſon of 
Gruf#yth ap Rees, demoliſhed it 3 but it, was afterwards 
built again, and underwent various revolutions till it fell 
to the crown, It was granted by Henry VII. to Sis Rice 
ap Thomas, khight of the garter; but being forfeited 
by his grandſon Rice Griffith, it was granted to Richard 
aughan, earl of Carbery, lord preſident of Wales. 
The.ruins of this caſtle, are very large and magnificent, 
and plainly ſhew what it has formerly been. 

Llangharn, Llanhern, or Talcharn, the next town 
we viſited, ſtands upon the bank of the Tave, near its 
influx into the fea, one hundred and ninety-four miles 
from London. It is a tolerable well built town, has 
ſome ſhips belonging to.it, and a ſmall trade by ſea. 

Here was formerly a caſtle, called Abercorran, which 
was one of thoſe inhabited by the Flemings, but the 
time of its being built is uncertain; however, it is well 
known, that Henry VII. granted it to Rice ap Thomas, 
knight of the garter; it was forfeited by his grandſon, 
Rhys Griffith, and was afterwards granted to John 
Perrot, lord lieutenant of Ireland, who being attainted, 
it came by grant from the crown to Sir Sackville Crow, 
who fold it to Sir John Powell, judge of the Common 
Pleas, whoſe heirs are the preſent poſſcſſors. The walls 
ſeem to be entire, except in a few places; but no part 
of it is inhabited. | 

This town has a good weekly market on Fridays, for 
corn, fleſh and fiſh; and one annual fair, held Decem- 
ber the tenth, for cattle, horſes, and pedlary. 

Below Talcharn, the river Taf, or Tave, falls into 
the ſea. This river was formerly famous for the. T 
dwyn Ar dav, or the White houſe on the river Taff; 
where Howell, 2 prince of Wales, in a full aſſembly, 
abrogated the laws of his anceſtors, and promulgated 
new ones ; after which a ſmall monaſtery, called Wit- 


land Abbey, for Ciſtertian monks, was. founded 


ſea, called Tenby, two hundred and twenty-two miles | Rhaeſe, ſon of Theodore, prince of South Wales, in 


. from London. 

_ 3nhabited by 

preſent almoſt uſeleſs, being choaked up with fand. 
This town is by ſome thought to be the place where 


2 great battle was fought anno 458, between Ambroſius 
Aurelianus, with his Armoricans, and the Britons, who 


took gart with Vortigern, after he had cloſely connected 
dimſelf with the Saxons; but which fide gained the 
victory, is not known. The battle is mentioned by 
Bede, who calls the place Catgwaloph. Theſe inteſtine 
wars laſted till the year 465, and the Britons were fo 


| harraffed, that many of them abandoned their native | q 


country, and one party in particular, going on board a 
_ galley, failed to Germany, and rowing up the Rhine, 
Fanded at Catwich near Leyden, where they ſettled by 
the ſea-fide in an old Roman camp, to which they gave 
the name of Brittenburge. Kydwelly was poſſeſſed for 
_ ſome time by the ſons of Keianus, a Scot, till they were 
driven away by Kynedhav, a Britiſh prince. Maurice 
of London then invaded theſe territories, and after a 
long and tedious war, made himſelf maſter of the old 
town of Kydwelly, which he fartified with walls and a 


caſtle 'now decayed, being deſerted by the inhabitants, 


75 


t is governed by a mayor, is chiefly 
2 has a harbour, which is at 


— 


| 


the time of William the Conqueror, though ſome aſſert 
it was founded by Bernard biſhop of St. David's, in the 
year 1143, perhaps this prelate might have repaired it, 
and added to the endowment, becoming thereby in ſome 
ſort a ſecond founder. It was dedicated to St. Mary, 
and valued upon the diſſolution at one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds three ſhillings and fix-pence per 


annum. 

At Kilmaen Lhwyd, not far from hence, on the bor- 
ders of the county next Pembrokeſhire, about the begin- 
ning of the laſt century, was diſcovered a conſiderable 
uzntity of Roman filver coins, but of a baſe alloy, 
and of all the emperors from the time of Commodus, 
who firſt debaſed the Roman filver, to the fifth tribune- 
ſhip of Gordian the third, Many of theſe were found 
to be of great value among the collectors of coins and 
medals. Alſo near Kilmaen Lhwyd, at a place called 
Bronyſkawen, in the pariſh of Lhan Boydy, is a large 
camp called y Gaer. In the entrance of it, which is 
four yards wide, were diſcovered in the year 1292, two 
very rude leaden boxes, containing two hundred Roman 
ſilver coins, ſome of the moſt ancient found in Britain; 
they were buried very near the ſurface. | 

4 B 'This 
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. -/Caermarthen is the capital of the county; and was | 


55 the Normans entered Wales, this town fell into their 
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ibis camp is of an oval form, and abdut three hun- 
I ds in circumference ;- the bank; or rampart near 


eee conſiſting of a rude 
chree feet 


g "to that 
pri . of : | 
3 5 ving this place, to Caer- 


'2#+thes, Catrmartheh, ot Catrmardhin, ſo called from + 
10g detivetion of the Welſh wor Oger- MWärdkin. It ie a 


the Tabius of Ptolemy 


mum. Mariganum is evidently derived from the Britiſh4 


. Kaer-Vyrdhin by a change 


ir Muridunu@m. \'*- 


-' erected into a x the thirty- eighth year of the reign 
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in 1765; Here are three weekly, markets, on Wedneſ- 


 +prebendaries, four prieſts, 


at ſorty · two pounds per 


_ 154656; no terminates his Itinerary at this place, calls Wales; before the year. 11 
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days, Fridays, and Saturdays; and fix annual fairs, on 
June the third, July the tenth,” Auguſt the twelfth, 
September the ninth, October the ninth, and November 
the ſpurteenth, for cattlb, hotſes, andipedlars ware. 

About two miles to the eaſt of Caermarthen is Aber 
pwilly;/ a village fo called from its being near the place 
here the. river Gwilly falls into the Fowy. - There are 
two fairs held here, on October the ſecond, and oh N- 


feet e ſor cattle, horſes, and 


dlars water At this place the church dedicated to 
It. Maurice was made collegiate by Thomas: Beck, 
"biſhop of St. David's, in the year 1289 for two 
chot iſters aud two clerks. 
Here afterwards were a precentor, a chancellor, and a2 
treaſuter ; aud its revenue; at the diffoliitiong was valued 
annum. WS +05. 12 

At Drusllwyn, a village about tem miles eaff of Catr- 
marthen, on the river Toy, are two fairs held aunually, 
uz. on July the firſt; and October the fifth, for cattle, 
horſes, and There was formerly a caſtle belong- 
ing to this place, which was ſituated oppoſite to it on 
the north ſide of the rice. 
At Tallagh, or Tylo, about fix miles to the ſouth of 
Caermarthen, there was a Premonſtratenſian abbey, 
founded by Rhees, the ſon of Gryflith, prince of Sduth- 
| Q7 1 it was dedicated to the 
and St. John the Baptiſt; and valued at the 
 diflolution at one bundred and thirty-ſix pounds pine 
ſhillings and ſeven-pence per uu. 
About two miles ſouth-weſt of Caermarthen, on a 
lofty ſituation, commanding an extenſive proſpect of the 
[Tiver-Fowy; ſtands Green. Caſtle. It is alſo called 
Caſtle-Mole, and is ſuppoſed to be that which is caſted 
by Dr. Powel, im his continuation of -Lloyd's Hiſtory of 
Cambria, Humfrey's Caſtle. It is ſaid to be one of thoſe 


und two maeg-bearers. Fbey hoid 2 e built by Uchtred, prince of Merionethſhire, in 1138. 
f ſame 


This place was anci- 4 | 
.- ently eſteemed the capital of Wales; and when Wales Kaſtelh-Karreg 


(iction of the court and marches” of Wales was taken 


away. ; E : | EK 

R This town is ſituated in the beſt air and the moſt fer- 
ile ſoil in the county x and the people in and around it 
| n the wealthieft = mo 9 in Go eng a 
It is well built,” populous, and m vented. 
It has now * church, dedicated to St. Peter, | 
Which is a' very large one, though it had forinerly a 
- | chapel, called the Rood- church, dedicated to St. Mary, 
| >Randing where is now St. Mary's ſtreet ; and one called 

the King's free chapel, in the caſtle. * At the eaſt end of 


v{the town, 2 priory for ſix black <anons was ercfted to f follows: © 


i che honour of St. Jobn the Evangeliſt, before 1148, of 
1:-Which' the ruins are ſtill viſible. There was ao a houſe 
©" of grey friars. J LG ROE >! | 7 
150 was formerly walled in, and had a ſtrong 
„eaſtle, the ruins of which art ſtill viſible; but ſoon after 


- 


hands, and for a long time encountefed with many diffi- 
"veuftics;: it having been oſten "beſieged, and twice burnt, 


firſt br yth ap Rees, or Rhyr, and then by Rhys, p 
-1the | 


th's brother; but the walls und caſtle 
= being afterwards repaired by Gilbert, earl of Clare, it 
»\:yyas freed from thoſe misfortunes. © Here is a fine large 
-2 fone bridge over the Towy;* and 4 convenient quay for 
* ating and unlading of goods, to which ſhips of a hun- 
Ae tons burthen- come up. Within theſe few years 
bashis pas deen a place of conſiderable trade; and by the 
be nduſtry of the inhabitants, it is now in a very flouriſh- 
being condition. During the winter ſeaſon, here is gene- 
rally a company of players in town, and here are beſides 
- freq camblies, and other diverſions. 2 
S E arthen is a town and county incbrpotated, and 


chequer were fixed here, and continued till the 4.24 prune 


To the eat of Caermarthen lies Cantrebychan, which 
iges the leſſer hundred. In it are the rains of 
„once: a large fort, ſituated upon a fteep 
and almoſt inacceflible mountain, near which are ſome 
vaſt: caverns,” by many ſuppoſed to have been copper 
the Romans. The place where the 
caverns are, is called Kaio, and has two fairs, namely, 
on the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, and the ſixth of October, 
for black cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware. PLL ** 
The only natural curioſity in the county is to be found 
at Kaſtelb-Karreg, which is a fountain or ſpring, that 
conſtantly ebbs and lows twice in twenty-four hours. 
In the pariſh of Kaio were found two ſepulchral tone 
mbnuments, ata place called Pant y Polion, near Kaſtelh- 
\Karreg. One of theſe, we are informed by the learned 
 annotator on Camden, lies flat on the ground, and is 
placed croſs 2 | eros The inſcription” on it is read as 
ervator Fidei Patrizque femper Amator, 
ten hie Paulinus jacet Cultor pientifimus Equi.“ 
This being the monument of one Paulinus, undoubt- 
| edly'-occaſioned the place to be called Pant y Polion. 
The othes inſcribed ſtone, which ſeems to be of a later 
date, is about a yard in heighth, and pitched en on 
end. The inſecription is to be read downwards. 
On che north of Caermarthen is extended Cantrenawr, 
or the great hundred, which was formerly a- retiring 
lace oſ the Britons, it being very woody and rocky, 
and full of uncouth ways} on account of the winding ot 
the hills. To. the ſouth of the ſame town ſtood the 
| caſtle of Laugharn already mentioned; and alſo on the 
oppoſite point, that of Llanfrephan, on the rocks of the 
ſea; this laſt is in a great meaſure ſtanding, and is ſeated 
on an higb hill at the mouth of the river Towy, com- 
manding the entrance thereof. It was built by the ſons 
of Uchtred, prince.of Merionethſhire, in the year 1138. 
It was in poſſeſſion aſterwards of the Flemings and 
Normans, who inhabited the counties of Pembroke and 
Caermarthen; but Ladelh, ſon of Gryffith ap Rhys, 
prince of South Wales, took it from them in the year 


Y 
1 146, and kept it with a feu men againſt all the powers 


governed by a mayor and two ſheriffs, ſixteen alder- 
aden, elosthed on ſolemn occafions in fearlet, a town- 


Clerk, a ſword-bearer, und two ſerjeants at mace, They 


nad a new charter granted them, with ſome alterations, 


_ 
4 


they could raiſe, It has ſinice under many revolu- 
—_— ere Yron vis 
| ere 
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CAERM ART 

There is a rude ftone pillar about ſix feet bigh, and 
a foot and an half broad, erected near the — 


in the pariſh of Llan Newydh, or Llanegwad, not 
far from Caermarthen: On it is inſcribed, in barbarous 
characters, . Severininifllii Severi. 

In the pariſh of Hen-Lhan-Amgoed, ſituated to the 
north-eaſt of Kilmaen-Lhwyd, on the weſtern borders 
of the county, in a field belonging to Parkeu, is another 
monument nearly reſembling that laſt mentioned : this 


- 


lies flat on the ground, But probably once ſtood up- mentioned by Ptolemy, It has a good 
right; if ſo, the. inſcription ſhould be read downwards | 


follows: (Sepul Ca Menvendani filii 

r 2 
In the pariſh of Tre lech, about eight or nine miles 
north of Caermarthen, is a remarkable barrow, called 
Key Dyrn, ſuppoſed to ſignify the King's Barrow. 
I is compoſed of an heap of ftones, about eighteen. 
feet high; one hundred and fifty feet in circumference, | 
and covered with turf; it 'xiſes with -an-eaſy aſcent, 
and is hollow on the top, gentiy inclining from dhe 
circumference to the center, where there is. a rude flat 
fone of an oval form, about nine feet Tong, hve broad, 
and a foot thick, covering a kind of a ftone cheſt, 
conſiſting of fix more ſtones. This barrow is ſuppoſed: 
to have been the burying-place of ſome Britiſh prince: 
of very. great antjguiny, — - [OS IRR 
At St. Clare, about five miles to the ſouth=eaſt' of 
'Whitland Abbey, and nine miles weſt of Caermarthen, 
there was an alien priory, conſiſting of: a prior and twW o 
Cluniac monks, ſubordinate to St. Martin de Campis, 
in Paris. It was given by king Henry VI. to All 
Souls College, in Oxford. ir 5 
From Caermarthen we continued our journey 7 
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| on the ſouth bank of the river Towy, over which there 
is a handſome bridge, one hundred and eighty-eight 
miles from London, It is but an indifferent place; 
but it had a handſome caſtle; which was deſtroyed by 


fire in the civil wars : the old Britiſh name is Dinas 


Emlyn, which ſome imagine fignifies the city of Emi- 
lian. However, this is but a conjecture, for the name 
given to it by the Romans is uncertain, though ſome 
think it 'to have been the Loventium of the — 
weekly market 
on Fridays, for cattle, corn, and proviſions; and three 
annual fairs, viz. June the twenty-ſecond; July ae 
eighteenth, and, November the twenty- ſecond, fo 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 4 | 


Remgrls en the Stef of Caermarthenſhire 


The only coaft in this county forms a large bay, 
into which the Towy, and ſeveral other rivers, empty 


| themſelves, There is depth of water ſufficient for ſhips 


of conſiderable burthen to anchor in this bay, where. 
they ride ſafe. from all winds, except thoſe from the 
ſouth-weſt. At the mouth of the river Towy is a 
large bank of ſand, fo that large ſhips cannot enter 
that river; and are therefore deprived of all ſheltes 
when ſtorms blow between the ſouth-weſt and ſouth. 


24 MemaeRs of PARLIAMENT for Caermarthenſhire. 


The county of Caermarthen ſends two members to 
parliament; one knight of the ſhire for the county; and 


Welt, and tame next to Newcaſtle in Emlyn, feated | 


one burgeſs fot the borough of Caermarthen. 
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ſhire and. Miantgomerychire on cht north; by part of 
embrokefhirt 15 ea on the ſouth; by 
part of Radnorſhire and Breckneckſhire on the eaſt, and 
by the Iriſh ſea on the weſt. It extends in length from 
ſouthi-welt to north · eaſt about forty miles; from eaſt to 


Aal giti £4 | b 
| pf this, county vary ird 
in the ſouth — 25 Na Cardiganſhire; 'whic 
are more lexel than Wales is in general, the ait is mi 
and temperate, and the ſoil fruitful ; but the north and 
eaſt being a continued ridge of mountains, are bleak and 


weſt about eighteen miles, and is about one hundred 
| Hes 0-Click 23 3 Ce. S8 87 3 F 92 1 
ie divided (into, Ae, hupdfets, 5 which ie Gi 
-matket tons ſeventy- ſeven pariſhes, abaut three thou- 
ſand obe hundred — 5 Looks, and thirty=five thou- | 
ſuand inhabitants. It ſies in the province of Can terbury, 
and iter of Sr. , ⅛ oo... 
Under the Romans, this, county was part” of 'the 
diſtrict inhabited by the Dimeze,' already mentioned in 
our account of Caermarthenſhire... Some have” been of 
pinion that the famous prince Caractacus governed in 
theſargntte.. * others doubt the certainty of this, 
as neither Tacitus nor any © other ancient author 
mentions it. 


Soon after the Normans had conquered this kingdom, 
they fitted out a * the ſea-coaſts' of this 
county, and from the” time of William Rufus got-poſ- 
ſeſſion of moſt of the towns, which they py into the 
hands of. Kadugan ap Bledhin, a moſt prudent Briton, 
who had great intereſt throughout. al} Wales; and was 
beſides much in favour with the Engliſh ; but by the 
indiſcretion of his ſon Owen, a raſh young man, who 
had inſulted the Engliſh and. Flemings that had Jately 
ſettled there, the unhappy father was deprived of his in- 
heritance ; and with his ſon, for whoſe offence he ſuf- 
fered, was obliged to abandon his country, and fly to 
Ireland. Henry I. afterwards granted the county of 
Cardigan to Gilbert Clare, who ſettled garriſons in it, 
and fortified ſeveral caſtles ; but Kadu with his ſon 
Owen being in a ſhort time recalled, their lands were 
again reſtored to them; the ſon however raiſing freſh 
diſturbances, was flain by Girald, of Pembroke, whoſe 
wife Neftra, Owen carried off. His father was 
riſoner in England a conſiderable time, but was at 
— again reſtored to his eſtate; ſoon after which he 
was ſtabbed by his nephew Madok. After this Roger de 


* 


LI. 


Henry II. but Richard, earl of Clare, his ſon, being 
flain in his way hither by Awland, Rhys, prince of 
South-Wales, made a great flaughter of the Engliſhy” 

_ - and at length reduced them under his ſubjection ; how- 
ever Cardiganſhire fell afterwards by degrees into the 
hands of the Engliſh, without further. blood-ſhed, 


The principal rivers of this county are the Teivy, the 
Rydal, and the Iſtwyth. The kay or Tave is a river 
of Caermarthenſhire, and has been deſcribed among the 
rivers of that county. ü n 

The Rydal riſes on the ſouth-weſt fide of Plyn Lym- 
mon mountain, upon the borders of Montgomeryſhire, 
and running weſt- ſouth- weſt, falls into the Iriſh ſea at 
Aberiſtwyth, a market town. 5 

or t 


The Iftwyth riſes not far from the ſprin 
Rydal, and running nearly the ſame _ Aue with 
it into the Iriſh ſea at Aberiſtwyth. 
The lefs confiderable rivers of Cardiganfhire are, the 
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Clare obtained the poſſeſſion of Cardiganſhire from | 


| 


barren when compared with the reſt; yet even in the 
works parts of the ſhire, there is paſture in plenty for 
breeging large qua ities, of ſheep and black cattle, of 
which there are ſuch. numbers that this countty is called 
f 7 1gland fouth of Trent,” It 
abounds in river and ſea fiſh of all kinds, and the Triv 

is famous for great plenty of excellent ſalmon. Coats 
and other fuel are ſcarce ; but in the north parts of the 


county, particularly about Aberiſtwith, ſeveral rich lead 


mines were diſcovered in the latter end of the laſt century, 
ſome of which, Mom filyer, and the ore often aj rant i 
above. ground. Lader ſome of the ore hat been fo i 
produce ſeventy or eighty ounces in a ton 
of-metal. 3 N boy 
A company of Germans, in queen Elizabeth's time, 
worked in theſe mines to their great advantage; Sir 
e reign of James I. made a 
b fortune here, which he afterwards ſpent in bring- 
ing the New River water to Lond6n. He cleared two 
thouſand pounds a month for ſome years, out of one 
hlver mine; and after him Mr. Buſhel gained an im- 
menſe ſum of this and other mines in this county. For 
this reaſon, Charles I. allowed him to ſet up a mint in 
the caſtle of Aberyſtwith for the convenience of paying 
his workmen ; he alſo made him governor of the iſſe ot 
Lundy to ſecure his ſhipping. r. Buſhel, out of the 
profit of theſe mines, it is ſaid, made the ſame king a 


| preſent of a regiment of horſe in the civil wars, eloathed 


the king's whole army, and lent him forty-thouſand 
pounds. Some time after this, the company of mine 
adventures laid out conſiderable fums of money in work- 
ing theſe mines, and met with great ſucceſs, till they 
Giagreed among themſelves, which proved not only a 
great hindrance to the works of this county, but to 
mining in general. 

., There does not appear to be any manufacture in this 
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MARKET Towns. 


— 


The market towns are Lampeter, Tregaron, Llan- 
badarnvawr, Aberithwyth, Lhannarth, and Cardigan. 

We entered this county by crofling the river Tivy, near 
Newcaſtle, and continued our journey to Lampeter, 
Llanbedor St. Peter, or Pont-Steffan. It is a ſmall 
town, ſituated in a plain on the northern bank of the 
Teivy, over which it has a bridge leading to Caermar- 
then ire, one hundred and ſeventy-five miles from 
London. Though this place has not above fifty houſes 
in it, yet it is governed by a portreeye, ſteward; two 
conſtables, and other officers. Here is a 'pretty good 
church, which ſtands on a hill, and , good inns 
for the accommodation of travellers. At this town the 
river runs weſt, and beconies much broader ; but at 
length it falls over a ſteep precipice near Lhan Dugwydh, 
and makes the famous ſalmon leap that is the wonderfof 
theſe parts. Here people often ſtand admiring the 
ſtrength and flight the fiſh uſe to get up this cataract. 
It has been commonly faid, that there were a great 
number of beavers in this river; and ſome modern authors 
ſeem to favour the opinion, and tell us they are now 
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former times were certainly miſtaken for beavers; and 
3 Belon, and other writers of natural hiſtory, 
2 confounded the one with the other; for which 
reaſon, the members of the royal academy at Paris have 
taken great pains to ſhew the proper and true diſtinctions 
between the beaver and the otter. Hence we have not 
the leaſt reaſon to doubt, but that Geraldus miſtook one 
animal for the other, | 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſdays, which is very 

conſiderable ; and fix annual fairs, viz. Whitſun-Wed- 
neſday, July the tenth, firſt Monday in Auguſt, firſt 
Monday in September, October the nineteenth, and 
the firſt Monday in November, all for cattle, horſes, 
iheep, pigs, and pedlars ware. 
- On the top of a mountain a mile or two north-eaſt 
of Llanbedor, ſtands a ſtone, about ſixteen feet high, 
three broad, and two thick, called Hyrvaen-gwydhog, 
which in Engliſh ſignifies the remarkable Coloſſus. 
This ſtone is now a boundary between this county and 
Caermarthenſhire, - 

From Llanbedor we paſſed to Tregaron, ſituated on 
the bank of the Towy, one hundred and ſeventy-one 
miles from London. It is governed by a mayor, but is 
remarkable for nothing except having a fine church, a 
weekly market on Tueſdays, and an annual fair held 
March the fifth, for horſes, ſwine, ſtockings, and 

pedlars ware. | 
About three miles to the ſouthward of Tregaron, is 
a village called Lhan Dhewi Brevi. A horn of an ox 
is here preſerved in the church, of ſo extraordinary a 
ſize, that at the root it is ſeventeen inches in circum- 
ference, -it is as heavy as ſtone, | ſeemingly petrihed, 
and is ſaid to have been preſerved ' in the church ever 
fince the time of St. David, who lived in the beginning 
of the ſixth century, This horn, if it be one, is full of 
large cells and holes. The church is dedicated to St, 
David, biſhop of Menevia ; and at this place, Thomas 
Beck, biſhop of St. David, founded a college, dedicated 
to St. David, in the year 1187, for a precentor and 
twelve prebendaries; its value at the diflolution was 
thirty-eight pounds eleven ſhillings per annum. A ſynod 
was held- at this place in 522, and at a full meeting 
St. David oppoſed the opinions of the Pelagians. St. 
Dubricius, archbiſhop of Caer Lheion, having aſſiſted 
at the ſynod, reſigned his fee to St. David, and betook 
himſelf to Ynys Eulhi (Bardſey iſland) there to ſpend 
the remainder of his life in devotion, 

There have formerly been dug up ſeveral tomb-ſtones, 
with Roman inſcriptions, at Lhan Dhewi Brevi, ſome 


of which conſiſt wholly of unintelligible abbreviations ;' 


but one in a very uncouth character, upon a ſtone now 
to be ſeen over the chancel door of the church, is read 
as follows: —_— 

Hic JaceT IpxerT Fritivs Jacost Qui Occisvs 
Fir PrRoPTER PkEDArM Saxcti Dawn. 

Beſides the inſcriptions of the Romans, their coins 
have alſo ſometimes been found here, and they fre- 
quently dig up bricks, and large free- ſtone neatly 
wrought; for which reaſons Dr: Gibſon thinks proper 
here to fix Lovantinum, or Levantinum, which Ptolemy 
places in the country of the Dimetæ; Mr. Horſeley 
alſo joins with him in opinion. 

Before we quit this article; we muſt obſerve, that at 
Lhan Dhewi Brevi, on a ſtone near the church door, on 
the outſide, is an old inſcription, which ſeems to conſiſt 
wholly of abbreviations ; but what it ſignifies we pre- 
tend not any more than others to determine. 

Leaving Tregaron, we continued our tour towards 
Aberreſtwyth, and in our way viſited Stratflour Abbey, 
ſituated on the Teiyy,” about ſeven miles north-eaſt 
from Tregaron. This was formerly a place of great 
note, and called in Latin Strata Florida. Here Rheſus, 
prince of South Wales, built, in the year 1164, a 
Ciſtertian abbey, and filled it with monks of the order 
of St. Benedict. During the Welſh wars, it was burnt 
by Edward I. about the year 1298 ; but ſoon afterwards 
rebuilt by that monarch. Several of the Welf. princes 
were buried here, and here the records of their ſuc- 
ceſſivns and acts, from the year 1156 to 1270, were 


depoſited, It continued in a very flouriſhing condition 
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till the diſſolution, when the annual revenues amounted 
to one hundred and eighteen pounds ſeventeen ſhillings 
and three-pence; | 

About * * miles to the north-weſt of this abbey is 
a village called Lhanelar, where there was a Ciſtertian 
nunnery, which was a cell to Stratflour abbey, above 
deſcribed, 
annual revenues amounted to fifty-ſeven pounds five 
ſhillings and four-pence. 

Llanbadarn Vawr, which we now viſited, lies about 
two miles eaſt of Aberyſtwith, and one hundred and 
ninety- ſeven from London. It is a place of great 
antiquity, though now much decayed, ſituated on the 
river Rheidal, and is generally thought to be the Mauri- 
tanea, where a monaſtery was built in the beginning of 
the ſixth century by St. Paternus, who eſtabliſhed an 
epiſcopal ſee here, afterwards united to St. David's. 
The church, which is an handſome building, is thought 
to have been given to St. Peter's church at Glouceſter, 
about the year 1111, but it was in ſucceeding times 
appropriated to the abbey of Vale Royal in Cheſhire. 

The town is governed by a portreve, has a ſmall in- 
different harbour for ſmall veilels, and a market on 
"Tueſdays, but no annual fair. | 

Aberriſtwyth is ſituated at the mouth of the Iſtwyth, 
one hundred and ninety- nine miles from London. It 
is an incorporated town governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and other officers; is pretty large, rich, and populous ; 
but has no pariſh=church, being only a part of the pariſh 
of Llanbadarn Vawr, above deſcribed. 

Aberriſtwyth was formerly encompaſſed by a wall, 
and defended by a caſtle ſituated on an eminence at the 
entrance of the river: the ruins of which are ſtill con- 
ſiderable. This caſtle, formerly a place of great firength, 
was built by Gilbert Strongbow, ſon of Richard de 
Clare, in the reign of king Henr I. It afterwards be- 
longed to Cadwalader, ſon of Griffith ap Conan, who 


It ſubſiſted till the diſſolution, when the 


had ſlain Anarawd, prince of South-Wales ; upon which 


Owen Gwineth, prince of North-Wales, burnt it in the 
year 1142, to revenge his brother's death. There was 
a garriſon kept here for ſome time after the death of 
king Charles I, which the country finding to be an 
incumvrance, had recourſe to arms to ſubdue it; and 
after a tedious ſiege, became maſters of it. Here a mint 
was eſtabliſhed by licence from Charles I. for the con- 
venience of paying the miners, 
One of the greateſt fiſheries in Wales is carried on in 
this place, but at Jeaſt one half of the ſeaſon is loſt for 
want of a good harbour; for Aberyſtwith bar is often fo 
choaked up, that the ſmalleſt veſlels can neither paſs 
nor repaſs, and all the veſſels in the harbour are obliged 
to lie there, till a land flood from the rivers Yſtwith 
and Rheidal ſets them at liberty. The chief commo- 
dities of this place are herrings and other fiſh : lead ore, 
wood, timber, and oak bark. In the bay are employed, 
during the herring fiſhery, fifty-nine ſmall loops out of 
Aberyſtwith, and thirty-eight more from the neighbour- 
ing places. This fiſhery generally begins in September, 
and continues three or four months. The reſt of the 
year they are employed on the coaſt and Iriſh trade; aud 
ſome few larger ſloops carry lead ore, timber, and bark. 
On the fifth of October, in the year 1745, forty-ſeven 
fiſhing- boats of about twelve tons each, which were as 
many as could get out that tide, took among them two 
thouſand one hundred and fixty maces of herrings, 
which at one hundred and twenty-ſix to the hundred, 
and five of thoſe hundreds to the mace, amount to one 
hundred and thirty-ſix thouſand and eighty: now if 
nine of theſe hundreds be allowed to a barre] of thirty- 
two gallons, they would make one thouſand one hundred 
and eleven War all taken in one night. This wou'd 
often be the caſe, if there were a convenient harbour; 
but as it is, it ſupplies the middle of England with freſh 
herrings. During the herring fiſhery, they have ſuch a 


glut of cod, whitings, pollacks, rays, and other fiſh, .., 


that they value them very little, 

In this bay, at Morfuback, in the year 1732, a ſhoal 
of one hundred and thirteen porpuſſes, or bottle-noſes, 
were ſtranded on the rocks, and left a prey to the 
country people, who made a conſiderable profit by the 
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oil they extracted from the blubber. The largeſt of theſe 
fiſh was about fifteen feet long, aud had a flug of lead 


in its head, having been wounded by a gun, but not 
mortally. This was ſuppoſed to have been the cauſe 


why he was purſucd by the reſt; who hunted him ſo 


eagerly, that they run themſclves upon the rocks. For 

it is known that when any of theſe fiſh are wounded, 

the reſt of the ſhoal will fall upon, and devour them. 
Here are alſo plenty of monk- fiſh, which grow to the 


fize of a man, and frequently raiſe their heads above the 


lurface of the water: ſome of them weigh one hundred 
and ſixty pounds. Their ſkins. are very rough, and 
uſed in poliſhing wood and ivory. Some call it the an- 
gel fiſh, from the foremoſt fins reſembling wings. 

Blue ſharks are likewiſe found in this bay; but not 
of that voracious nature as thoſe in the ſbuthern climates, 


as they do no harm in theſe ſeas, except eating great | 


quantities of fiſh. ; 

Abertiſtwyth has alſo a very conſiderable trade in lead, 
there being ſeveral conſiderable mines of that metal in the 
neighbourhood ; and a very large market on Mondays 
for corn, wool, cheeſe, &c. and ſeveral forts of- pro- 
viſions. ; 

At Llanvihangle geneu'r glyn, not far from Aberriſt- 
wyth, we find a monument called Gwely Taleifin which 
ſhould ſeem, from its name, to be the grave of the cele- 


| brated poet Taleiſin ben Bierdh, who flouriſhed about 


the year 540. It is four feet long and three broad, and is 
compoſed of four ſtones, that is one at each end, and two 
fide ftones, whereof the higheſt is about- a foot above 
ground; we are however more inclined to think, that 
this, and all others of the like kind, are rather old heathen 
(perhaps ſepulchral) monuments, and ſtill more ancient 
—— the the time of Taleiſin. . 
From Aberriſtwyth we paffed on to Lanarth, a ſmall 
town, one hundred and ninety-five miles from London. 


It bas nothing remarkable except- a weekly market on 


Tueſday, and an annual fair on the twenty-ſecond of | 


September, for black cattle, horſes, &c. : 

After viewing the town and country in the neighbour- 
hood of Llanarth, we paſſed on to Cardigan, the principal 
town in the county. It ſtands on the mouth of the river 


Teivy, near the extremity of the county, one hundred 


and ninety eight miles from London Here is a good 
ſtone brid; e over that river, which is here navigable for 
ſmall veſſchs, to the quays. A conſiderable trade is car- 
ried on from this pert, eſpecially to Ireland, fifty thou- 
ſand buſhels of corn being annually ſhipped here. 

Cardigan is governed by a mayor, a-recorder, thirteen. 
aldermen, and thirteen, common council men, of which 
the mayor is always one, f f | 
Here are ſtill to be ſeen He ruins of a large caſtle 
built about the year 1160, by Gilbert de Clare; but was 
afterwards diſmantled by Rees ap Gryffyth. It ſtands on 
the ſteep bank of the river Teivi. Here was alſo a priory 
a black monks, dedicated to St; Mary, and ſubordi- 
nate to the abbey of Chertley in Surry. At the diſſolution 
the annual revenues amounted to thirteen- pounds four 
ſhillings and nine-pence. | | 

Cardigan ſends one member to parliament, has two 
weekly markets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and four 
annual fairs, viz. February thirteen, April the fixth, 
September the eighth, and December the nineteenth, for 
malt, horſes, black cattle, and pedlars ware. 

Near this town the Welſh obtained, in the year 1136, 
a complete victory over thę Engliſh, commanded by 
Ranulph, earl of Cheſter ; above three thouſand being 
flain on the ſpot, and a conſiderable number drowned n 
the river by the fall of the bridge. £3 4 

In this neighbourhood is, Lhech y gowres, that is, the 
ſtone of a gigantic woman, Which is exceeding large, 
and placed on four very large pillars or ſupporters, about 
the height of fire or fix feet, - Beides theſe, there are 
two others pitched on one end under the top ftone, but 
much lower, inſomuch, that they bear no part of the 
weight, There are alſo three ſtones, two of which are 
large, lying on the ground at each end of the monument. 


1 


At ſome diſtance is another ridge ſtone, which has pro- 


bably ſome relation to it. This monument ſtands on an 


| Capel, where there is about nine feet water. 
ſix miles to the north-eaſt of King's Capel is Aberarthe, 
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About a mile to the eaſt of Cardigan lies Llan Gaed- 
mor in which pariſh is an ancient monument, which 
| conſiſts of a ſtone of a prodigious ſize, half a yard thick 
and eight or nine yards in circumference, It is placed 
inclining; for one ſide of it is on the ground, and the 
other. is ſupported by a pillar of about three feet high. 
There is another monument in Glamorganſhire ſome- 
what like this, but much longer. Near this monument 
is another of the ſame kind, but much leſs and lower; 
there are five beds of rude ſtones ſcarce two yards long, 
-pitched on the ground, as alſo a circular area of the ſame 
| fort of ſtones, whoſe diameter is about four yards; but 
moſt of the ſtones in this circle are now fallen. About 
ſix yards from it lies a ſtone on the ground and another 
beyond that at the ſame diſtance, which doubtleſs be- 
longed to it. | 

Meinu - Kyvrivol, or the numerary ſtones, ' near 
Neuodh, in the neighbourhood of Cardigan, ſeem to be 
the remains of ſome barbarous monument. They are 
nineteen in number, lie confuſedly on the ground, and 
have their names from the vulgar, who cannot eaſily 
"count them. | 

In the pariſh of Penbryn, on the ſea-ſhore, about 
ſeven miles north-eaſt of Cardigan, a Britiſh gold coin 
about the weight of a guinea was found by a peaſant. 
A ſufficient proof that the Britons had gold coins of their 
own before the Roman conqueſt; as the inſcription on 
it is very different from thoſe of the Roman, and indeed 
from all other coins, 

Near the church in the ſame pariſh, there was found 
ſome years ſince, a large rude ſtone, as hard as marble, 
with an inſcription ; but the import of it is not known. 
The ftone ſtill lies on the ground near the ſpot where 
it was found: it was formerly ſurrounded with a large 

heap of ſtones. 


REMARKS en the SEA-COASTS of Cardiganſhire; 
The bay of Cardigan, which is the mouth of the 


Teivi, and extends to Barſey iſland, in Caernarvonſhire, 
is near forty miles from one cape to the other; and af- 
fords very good ſhelter for ſhips in eafterly winds, The 
water is from ſeven to twenty-five fathoms deep. But 
there is no harbour in the whole bay capable of * 
ſhips of any confiderable burden; ſo that if the win 

ſhould ſhift ſuddenly to the weſtward, and blow hard, 
it would be difficult for them to weather either of the 
capes if they anchored in the bottom of the bay. There 
are indeed ſeveral fide harbours, where ſmall veſſels may 


find ſhelter. Ihe firſt, reckoning from Cardigan to the 


northward, is called Llanranok ; and lies very convenient 
for. northerly and north-weſt winds ; but there is not 


aboye eight feet water on the bar. The next is King's 
About 


where there is more water within the harbour than in 
either of the former; but the water on the bar before 
the harbour's mouth is often ſo ſhallow, that veſſels can- 
not paſs in, if they draw above four or five feet water. 
A ledge of rocks lies to the ſouthward, and another to 
the northward of the harbour's mouth. Llanruſted about 
five miles to the north-eaſt of the former, labours under 
nearly the fame difficulty. The bar is not indeed ſo 
ſubject to chanes, but the water is not ſo deep here as at 
Aberarthe. Aberithwyth harbour would afford ſhelter, 
were the depth of water always the ſame ; but the beach 
is often thrown up fo high on the bar, that even the 
ſmalleſt veſſels cannot enter. Aberdovie, has but little 

ter on the bar; but it is not ſo ſubject to ſhift, Bar- 
mouth is alſo ſubject to the ſame difficulty ; but if the 
wind be at ſouth, ſhips may find ſhelter in a ſmall bay 
before the mouth of the harbour. At a ſmall diftance 
from the ſhore at Sarnaburg point, between the harbours 
of Aberdovie and Barmouth, lies a ledge of rocks, called 
Clarie, extending about à mile and a half from the land. 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for Cardiganſhire. 


The county of Cardigan ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; one knight of the ſhire for the county; and one 


eminence ia a ſmall open field. 
+ 


| burgets for the borough of Cardigan. 
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HIS county, which is the ſouth-weſt extremity | of the county, yield good paftare for cattle and ſheep: 


of Wales, derives its name from Pembroke, the 
county, and is bounded on the eaſt by Caermarthenſhire, 
on the north-eaſt by Cardiganfhire, and on all other ſides 
by the Iriſh ſea, It extends in length from north to 
ſouth-twenty-ſix miles, from eaſt to weſt twenty, and 
is about ninety-three in circumference. It is divided 
into ſeven hundreds, in which are one city, eight market- 
towns, one hundred and forty-five pariſhes, about four 
thouſand three hundred houſes, and twenty-five thouſand 
nine hundred inhabitants. It lies in the province of 
Canterbury, and dioceſe of St. David's. 

Under the Romans, this county was part of the ter- 
ritories of the Dimetz, a particular account of whom, 
— been given in our deſcription of Caermarthen- 

ire. 

A conſiderable tract of Pembrokeſhire, conſiſting of 
the county, which lies weſt of Milford-Haven, and 
between that bey and St. George's channel, is called 
by the Welch, Rhos, which ſignifies a green field. In 
this diſtrict a colony of Flemings, ſettled by the permiſ- 
ſion of Henry I. at the time when the ſea had broke 
through the dykes of theit own country, and had done 
incredible damage. This diſtrict was, in Camden's 
time, called Little England, beyond Wales; and Gi- 
raldus, ſpeaking of the Flemiſh ſettled here, ſays, they 
are a ſtout reſolute nation, very offenſive to the Welch 
by their frequent ſkirmiſhes; and obſerves, that. they 
were much inured 'to the cloathing trade, and to mer- 
chandize, and ready to increaſe their ſtock by any labour 
and hazard, both by ſea and land. The Fleming's way, 
or road, a work performed by them, may be ſtill ſeen 
extended through a long tract of ground. The Welch, 
who were not well pleaſed with this colony, frequently 
attempted to drive them out, by ravaging and ſpoiling 
their borders, but without ſucceſs. The annotator upon 
Camden informs us, that all Wales, with their united 
force, have ſeveral times invaded their country, but the 
Flemings maintained their ground, and Rhos is ſtill in- 
habited by their deſcendants, who may ſtill be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their ſpeech and cuſtoms. | 
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The principal rivers of this county are the Teivy, the 
Clethy and the Dougledye. 

The Teivy, which is a river of Caermatthenſhire, 
has already been deſcribed among the rivers of that 
county. | | 

The Clethy riſes at the foot of a hill in this county, 
called Vrennybawr, ſome miles ſouth-eaſt of Newport, 
and running ſouth, falls into the mouth of the Dougle- 
dye, near its conflux with the bay of the ſea, called by 
the Engliſh Milford-Haven, but by the Welch Aber- 
dau Gledheu, or the Haven with two ſwords. 

The name ef Dougledye is a corruption of the origi- 
nal Britiſh words Dau Gledheu, or two ſwords. This 
river 'rifes to the ſouth of Fiſgard, and running fouth- 
eaſt and ſouth, paſſes by Haverford-Weſt, and falls with 
the river Clethy into Milford Haven. 

Tae lefs conſiderable rivers are the Gwaine, the Rran, 
the 'Ki62; the Nevern, and the Radford. ' © 


Alx, Soft, and NaTuRAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of Pembrokeſhire is eſteemed very ſalubrious, 
and the ſoil is fertile, for here are but few mountains, 


towards the ſea-coaft, the land extends into rich mea. 
dows and corn- fields. The country abounds with horned 
cattle, ſheep, goats, and wild fowl of various kinds, ſome 
of which are feldom ſeen in any other part of Britain. 
Theſe are migratory ſea- birds, that breed in the ifle of 
Ramſey, and-the adjoining rocks, called the Biſhop and 
his Clerks, Thither yearly reſort, about the beginnin 
of April, ſuch flocks of birds of ſeveral forts,” as appea 
incredible to thoſe who have not ſeen them. They come 
to theſe rocks in the night-time, and leave them alſo in 
the night; for in the evening the rocks ſhall be covered 
with them, and the next morning not a bird is to be 
ſeen. In the ſame manner not a fingle bird ſhall ap- 
pear in the evening, and the next morning, the rocks 
ſha'l be covered with them. They alſo commonly make 
a viſit about Chriftmas, ſtaying a week or longer, and 
then take their leave till breeding-time. Among theſe 
birds are the eligug, razor-bill, puffing and harry-bird, 
The eligug lays but one egg, which, as well as thoſe of 
the puffin and razor bill, is as big as a duck's, but 
longer and ſmaller at one end, She never leaves this 
egg till it is hatched, nor then till the young one is 
able to follow her, and ſhe is all this time fed by the 
male. This and the razor-bill, breed upon the bare 
rocks, without any ſort of neſt. The puffin and the 
harry- bird breed in holes, and commonly in thoſe of the 
rabbits; but ſometimes they dig holes with their beaks. 
The harry- birds are never ſeen on land, but when taken. 
All the four kinds cannot raiſe themſelves to fly away 
when they are on land, and therefore they creep or wad- 
dle to the lifts, and throwing themſelves off, take 
wing. The eligug is the ſame bird, which they call in 
Cornwall a Kiddaw, and in Yorkſhire a Skout. The 
razor-bill is the merre of Cornwall. The puffin is the 
artick duck of Cluſius, and the harry-bird the ſhire= 
water of Sir Thomas Brown. 

This county is well ſupplied with fiſh of all kinds; 
and among the rocks, upon ſome part of this coaſt, par- 
ticularly near St. David's, they gather in the ſpring a 
kind of alga, or ſea-weed, called laver, of which they 
make a fort of food, called in Welch Lhavan, and in 
Engliſh Black Butter. Having waſhed it clean, they 
lay it to ſweat between two flat ſtones, then ſhred it 
ſmall, and knead it well, like dough for bread, and 
afterwards make it up into great balls or rolls, which 
ſome eat raw, and others fry with oat-meal and butter. 
It is accounted excellent againſt all diſtempers of the 
liver and ſpleen, and ſome affirm, that they have been 
relieved by it in the ſharpeſt fits of the ſtone. | 

Great quantity of pit-coal is found here, and culm; 
but there does not appear to be any manufacture. 


City and MARKET Towns. 


The city is St, David's, and the market towns are, 
Fiſhgard, Haverford-weſt, Killgarring, Newport, Pem- 
broke, Tenby, Whiſton, and Narberth. | 

We entered this county by crofling the bridge at Car- 
digan and firſt viſited Kilgarring, or Kilgaran, a long 
town conſiſting chiefly of one ſtreet, ſituated upon the 
north bank of the Teivy, one hundred and eighty-nine 
miles from London; and governed by a portreave and 
dailiffs. | 

Here are the ruins of a caſtle, ſaid to have been erected 
by Gilbert Strongbow, earl of Strygyl; but others think 
its foundation was laid by Roger de Montgomery. 


and theſe, which are chiefly ſeated in the north- eaſt part 


This, as well as many other caftles, has undergone great 
| | revolutions, 


than it forms into a curve, by bending its tail to its 
mouth; and ſometimes, : in order to mount with: the Which were confirmed to the monks by king Hepry J. 


anciently a houſe of Auguſtine friars. 


At the ſouth, end, it is about four feet and a. halt in 
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At this end there is a furrow, which might ſerve te 
carry off any liquid that ſhould run down. 


revolutions, ſuch as being razed, burnt and rebuilt, 
during inteſtine broils, as well as in the wars with the 
Engliſh, The ruins ſhew, that it has formerly been a 
ſtrong place, ſome of the walls being ftill ſtanding. 


Six miles north-eaſt of Newport is St, Dogmael's, a 


village on a promontory, which forms the maſt northern 


It is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the family of the | part of this county, and is waſhed on one ſide by St. 
| | 1 | 


Prices. - | 3 
Here is a handſome church, and a good harbour for 
boats ; a ſalmon fiſhery, and alſo a remarkable falmon- 
Jeap at a cataract in the river. The ſalmon, in its way 
up the river from the ſea, no ſooner reaches the cataract, 


* velocity, holds its tail between its teeth, then | 


| George's Channel, and on the qther Þy the mouth of 
the Teivy, Here was apriory of Benedictine monks 
ſeated by that river, in a vale encompaſſed with hills 
founded by Martin de Turribus, a Norman, who fir 
conquered the land about it, called Kames, or Kemiſh, 
Robert, the ſon of this Martin, endowed it with lands, 


At the reformatjon, king Hegry VIII. granted it to one 


ſuddenly diſengaging itſelf, ſprings, up the precipice. { Bradſhaw, reſerving a yearly rent to himſelf. and his 
This town has a weekly market on Weeneſdays, and] ſucceſſor, and in this family it remained till the year 
two annual fairs, viz, Auguſt. the twenty-firſt, and 1640, when it was ſold to David Parry of Naiodd Tre- 


November the twelfth, The: laſt of theſe is a very con- 
fiderable one for cattle, horſes, and pedlar . 
From hence we continued our journey to. Newpart, 
called in Welſh Trevdraeth, that is the town in the 
ſand, It is ſituated at the mouth of the river Neverp, 
which falls into the bay of Newport twg hundred miles 
from London. This town: was built by Martia de 
Tours, whoſe poſterity made it a corporation, governed 
by a portreave and bailiff. They alſo built a De above 
the town, Which was their chief ſeat, in the year 1215. 
It was afterwards in a manner demoliſhed b ISA m4 
rince of South- Wales, it being then poſſeſſed hy the 
1 * The ruins of this caſtle! are fill; vißible. 
mean; it bas, however, a handſome church, and the 
inhabitants have ſome trade to Ireland: notwithſtanding 
which, it is a poor place, chiefly ſupported by paſſengers 
to and from Ireland. In the bay is a quarry. of flates, 
which ſupplies, all this coaſt, wt not far from thence is 
2 vein of allum earth. Here is a, weekly markęt on 
Saturdays, and an annual fajr on the twenty- ſeventh of 
June, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. In this town was 


At Nevern, near Newport, is a rude ſtone in the 
church- yard, pitched upon one end, and about ſix feet 
high, on which is an inſcription, ſuppoſed to refer to a 
Roman ſoldier, and js thus read, 'VITELLIANG EMERITI, 
On the ſouth fide of the ſame church-yard, is erefted a 
very handſome. pillar, like the ſhaft or upright beam of 
a croſs.” It is of a ,quadrangular- form, about two feet 
broad, eighteen. inches thick, and. thirteen feet high, 
neatly carved on all ſides with certain endleſs knots, 
about thirty - one in number, and all of them different. 
"The top is covered with a croſs ſtone, below which is a 
croſs. carved on the eaſt and weſt fides; and about the 
middle are ſame uncouth letters, which are perhaps the 
initials of the names of thoſe -perſons who erected the 
crols. , boch noch ou ot | 
Near Pentere Evau, in Nevern pariſh, are. ſeveral 
rude ſtones, placed upon one end in a circular order. 
In the midſt of the circle, which is a hundred and fifty 
feet in circumference, is a rude ſtone of a, prodigious 
fie, it being about eighteen feet in height, nine in 
breadth, and threy feet thick, ſupported on three ſtone 
pillars about eight feet high, with five others, which 
ſeem at preſent of no uſe, they being too ſhort to bear 
any part of the weight of the top ſtone. A part of this 
ſtone, above ten feet long and five broad, is broken off, 
and ſeems to be more than twenty oxen can draw. 
The ground beneath is paved with flag-ftones. This 
is called by the Weiſh V Gromlech, which ſignifies 
bowing to a ſtone; whence it has been concluded, that 
this was a place of worſhip, as were all the other cjrcular 
es af the ſame kind in Great- Britain and Ireland. 
This has been more particularly proved, with reſpect to 
the tone circles in Cornwall. Win 
In Nevern pariſh there is another monument, com- 
monly called Lhech-y-dtybedh, that is, the. Tripod, 
and ſome name it the Altar-ſtone. It is ſomewhat of an 
oval ſorm, and about twelve. yards in circumference, 
laced on four ſtones, one of which is only two feet 
fb, and conſequently bears no part of the weight, 


Parry. 


The town of Newport is large, but the buildings are 


thickneſs, but grows gradually thinner at the other end. 


fawr, Eſq; and was lately in the poſſeſſion of Mrs. Anne 
We continued our journey from Newport to Fiſhgard, 
or Fifcard, ſituated. on a ſteep cliff on the- ſea-ſhore, 
one hundted and ninety- nine miles from London. It 


derives. its Engliſh name from a fiſhery, probably of 


ſ berrings, at this place; but it is called by the Welſh 


Aber, Gwaine, or the mouth of the Gwaine, from its 
ſituation at the influx of the riyer Gwaine, into the ſea, 
which here forms a ſpacious bay. It is governed by a 
mayor, a bailiff, and other officers; and here veſſels 
may lie ſafely in fiye or ſix fathoms water, if they have 
good tackle, for the ground is a ſtrong blue clay and 
tand but when the-winds are northerly, they muſt Jig 
cloſe in ſhore, The inhabitants have a good trade in 
herrings, and annually cure, between Fiſcard and 
Newport, above a thouſand barrels of them, The 
adjacent country abounds in corn, and the town, which 
ſends one member to parliament, has a weekly mark et 
eee bn ne is., M ll on 
From hence we proceeded to St. David's, which hag 

the title of a city, on account of its being the ſee of a2 


biſhop, though it is only a poor village. It is ſituated 


about a mile from the extremity of a large naked pro- 
montory, which projects with a very high front inta 
the Iriſh ſea. It is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman 
town, and; the gQQapitarum mentioned by Ptolemy, 
after, which it obtained the name of Menevia, Here 
St, Patrick is ſaid to have founded a monaſtery, and to 
have dedicated it to St. Andrew, about the year 479, 
Hither St. David tranſlated the archbiſhopric of Wales 
ſrom Caerleon, about the year 577, and here he built z 
cathedral, and became its firſt archbiſhop, Aſter his 
death it was dedicated to him, and the ęity alſo took 
bis name. This fee, enjoyed the archbiſhoptick till 
about the year 930, when archbiſhop Sampſon with, 
drawing from his province on account of a peſtilential 
diſeaſe which then raged here, carried the pall with him 
to Dole in Brittainy : yet after this the archbiſhops of 
this ſee are ſaid ta have conſecrated the Welſh biſhops, 
and to have been primates of Wales, till the reign of 
king Henry I. when Bernard, a Norman, being made 
archbiſhop, , profeſſed ſubjection ta the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, as his metropolitan. At the ſuppreſſion, 
this biſhoprick was valued at four hundred and twenty- 
ſix pounds two ſhillings and a penny per annum. The 
cathedral and palace were ſeated within a mile of the ſea, 
and within view (in clear weather) of the Iriſh hills, 
They are incloſed with a wall of ſtone one thouſand 
one hundred yards in circumference, In this cloſe ſtands 
the cathedral, the palace, and the houſes of the digni- 
taries, ſome of which are habitable, and others in rains, 
The entrance is by four gates, the principal of which 
leads from the town. In this gate the biſhops formerly 
held their courts, The old church was taken down, 


and b preſent cathedral (dedicated to St. Andrew and 
St 


avid) was begun by biſhop Peter de Lein in 1180 
and compleated by his ſucceſſors. It is a venerable 
ſtructute three hundred feet in length; the diſtance from 
the weſt door to the entrance of the choir is a hundred 
and twenty - four feet; from the choir to the altar 16 
eighty feet; the breadth of the body of the fide ifles is 
ſeyenty-two feet, that of the weſt front is ſeventy · ſix 
feet, and the length of the great croſs - iſle, from north 
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to ſouth, is a hundred and thirty feet; the height of the 
middle iſle to the vaulting is fifty · four feet; and over the 
middle of the church is a tower a hundred and twenty- 
ſeven feet high. The weft end of the church is in 
tolerable repair, but the eaſt end bas ſuffered greatly 
from time and neglect, the toof having fallen in. The 
biſhop's palace is now a large magnificent piece of ruins, 
of which only the walls are ſtanding. It was built by 
biſhop Henry. Gower, about the year 1336, and had a 
hall eighty-eight feet long and thirty broad, with an- 
other fifty-eight feet long and twenty -three broad, and 


the apartments were proportionably grand and noble. | 


There is no dean belonging to the cathedtal of this 
place; but here is a precentor, who has the power of a 
dean, a chancellor, a treaſurer, four archdeacons, nine- 
teen prebendaries, eight vicars choral, four choriſters, 
and other officers. orb i om; 

St. David's was anciently a conſiderable city, en- 
compaſſed with walls, which are now demoliſhed ; but 
from its wild and bleak fituation, with the barren- 
neſs of the country near it, has become ſo deſerted, that 
it has neither market nor fair. if 

In 1 309, John, duke of Lancaſter, Blanch his wife, 
and Adam Hutton, biſhop of St. David's, founded here 
a college for a _ maſter and ſeven prieſts,” which was 
dedicated to St. Mary, and endowed, at the diſſolution, 
with the. annual revenue of one hundred and eleven 
pounds ſixteen ſhillings and four-pence. i 41 

On a cliff hich hangs over the ſea, about the diſtance 
of half a mile from St. David's, is a ſtone ſo large, that 
it is ſaid a hundred oxen could not drag it away; it is 
called by the Welſh Y Maen Sigl, or the Rocking- 
ſtone, from its having been mounted upon other ſtones 
about three feet high, and placed in; ſuch an equilibrium, 
that a man might move it with one finger from fide to 
ſide; but the parliament ſoldiers, in the civil wars under 
Charles I. conſidering this ſtone as an object of ſuper- 
ſtition, deſtroyed its equipoiſe, and rendered it im- 
moveable. | | | SETTER 

At a place anciently called Vallis Roſina, ſuppoſed to 
be ſituated near Menevia, St. David, ſogn after the year 
519, built a monaſtery for monks, whom he required to 
ſupport themſelves with the labour of their hands, and 
yet to ſpend a confiderable part of every day in prayer, 
reading and- meditation, 

Haverford, or Haverford-Weſt, the next town we 
entered, is a neat, well built, populous place, - ſituated 
on the fide of a hill, which forms a part of the weſt 
bank of the river Dongledye, two hundred and fifty-four 
miles from London. It is an incorporated town and 
county of itſelf, governed by a mayor, ſheriff, town- 
clerk, two bailiffs, ſerjeants at mace, and other officers. 
The mayor of the town is admiral, coroner, eſcheator, 
and clerk of the markets, within its precincts. The 
houſes are well built and well inhabited, and the people 
enjoy a good trade. Here the aſhzes are held, and the 
county-jail kept. The town enjoys ſeveral privileges, 
and has its own courts, There are three pariſh churches 
within the town, and one in the ſuburbs. St. Mary's 
church in the town is a very. neat building, with a 
curious ſpire, Here is alſo a commodious quay. for ſhips 
of burthen, a cuſtom-houſe, and a fine ſtone bridge over 
the Dougledye, with a good free-ſchool, a charity- ſchool 
for boys and girls, and an alms-houſe. It is a rich 
trading place, and the town and neighbourhood abound 
with gentry, who render it one of the politeſt places in 
Wales. It was formerly fortified with a rampart and a 
caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by Gilbert earl of 
Clare: this caſtle had an outer gate, with two portcul- 
liſes, and an inward gate: the walls were fortified with 
ſeveral towers, and it was one of thoſe poſſeſſed by the 
Flemings, when they firſt. came into Dyvet, or Pem- 
brokeſhire ; but the fortifications were demoliſhed in the 
civil wars under Charles I. Here was alſo a priory of 
Black canons, ſounded by Robert de Haverford, who 
gave to it ſeveral churches and tythes in bis barony of 


averford, all which king Edward III. confirmed to, 


them. About ſeventy years ago an effigy: was dug. up, 
which ſeemed to repreſent a biſhop, and is ſuppoſed to 
be that of David Cherbury, biſhop of Dromore in Ire- 
44. „ 70 . f : 
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land, and archdeacon of Brecknock, who, by his laſk 
will, dated the ninth of November, 1426, ordeted that 
he ſhould be interred here, and left a legacy towards 
rebuilding the cloyſtexs of this prior. 
This town ſends one member tu parliament, has two 
weekly markets, held on Tueſdays and Saturdays, for 
| cattle and proviſions; and fix annual fairs, viz. May 
the twelfth, „June the twelfth, July the eighteenth 
| September the fourth,” September the twenty-fourth and 
| October the eighteenth, all for horſes, cattle, and ſheep, - 
Without the town is a houſe of Black friars... | 
At Slebeeh, north-eaſt” of Haverford-Weſt, Wize, 
and Walter his ſon, founded a preceptory of the knights 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, before the year 1301; which, 
at the diſſolution, was endowed with the annual revenue 
of two hundred and eleven pounds nine ſhillings and 
eleven-pence, | | 1 
Three miles ſouth-eaſt of Haverford-Weſt is Picton- 
caſtle, which is very ancient, and was built in the time 
of William Rufus, by William de Picton, a Norman 
knight. For want of iſſue male, it deſcended from the 
Pictons to the Wogans, then to the Danes, and laſtly 
to the Philipſes of Kylſant, in whoſe family it continued 
eight generations, and was lately the manſion-houſe of 
Eraſmus Philips, Bart. It is remarkable that this caſtle 
continues entire, and has been always inhabited, though 
moſt of the other caſtles in Wales have been demoliſhed. 


: 


| It was garriſoned by Sir Richard Philips, for king 


Charles J. in the civil wars, and held out a long ſiege. 
It is a very ſtrong, handſome ſtructure, conſidering the 
time in which it was erected. | 


Do the ſouth of Haverford-Weft, and on the north ſide 
of, Milford-Haven, is. Pyllcs, where Adam de Rupe, 
about, the year 3200, founded a priory, and placed in it 
monks of the order of Tyron; 5 in time theſe monks 
forſook the ſtrict diſcipline enjoined them by their foun- 
der, and became common Benedictines. This houſe was 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Budoc, and is ſaid to have 
been ſubordinate to the abbey of Sr. Dogmael. At the 
diſſolution, its annual revenues amounted to ſixty-ſeven 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and three-pence, | 

We next entered Whiſton, or Wiſton, a mean incon- 
ſiderable town, one hundred and ninety-one miles from 
London. It is governed by a mayor and bailiff, has a 
weekly market on Saturdays, and an annual fair held 
November the eighth, for horſes, horned cattle, and 
ſheep. | 118 

F _ Whiſton we paſſed on to Pembroke, ſituated 
upon a creek of Milford-Haven, in the moſt pleaſant 
part of all Wales, two hundred and ſeventeen miles weſt 
by north of London. It derives its name from the an- 
cient Britiſh word Penyro, a cape or promontory, It is 
the county town, and has two handſome bridges, over 
two ſmall rivers that run into a creek, -which forms the 
welt ſide of the promontory. It is well inhabited, and 
has many good houſes, and three pariſh churches, St. 
Michael's, St. Mary's, and St. Nicholas's, Here is alſo 
a cuſtom-houſe. Among the inhabitants are ſeveral 
merchants, who, favoured by the ſituation of the place, 
employ near two hundred fail on their own account, ſo 
that, next to Caermarthen, it is the largeſt and richeſt 
town in South-Wales. It has one long ftrait ſtreet, 
upon a narrow part of a rock, and the above-mentioned 
rivers ſeem to be two arms of Milford-Haven, which 
ebbs and flows cloſe to the town. It is governed by a 
mayor, bailiff, and burgeſſes, and was anciently fortified 
with walls and a magnificent caſtle, firſt built by Arnulph 
de Montgomery, brother to the earl of Shrewſbury, in 
the reign of king Henry I. It is ſeated on a beautiful 
rock, at the weſt end of the town. In this rock under 
the chapel is a vault called Wogan, remarkable for a 
very fine echo: this is ſuppoſed to have been a ſtore 
room for the garriſon, there being a ſtair- caſe leading 
into it from the caſtle. This ſtructure being burnt a 
few years after it was erected, it was rebuilt by Owen, 
the ſon of Cadogan of Blethim, It is remarkable for 
being the birth-place of Henry VII. and for the brave 
defence made by the garriſon for king Charles J. The 
church of St. Nicholas at the weſt end of the town, 


the church 
formerly 


beyond the caſtle, is no _ than a part of 
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the cattle are till remaining, ind within its view are the 
hich are ſeated to the fouth- 


This ſtructure was well Gtuated for the defence 


85 the town and the bay. It was built by the Normans, |} 


and was taken by Rhys ap Gruffiydh, Eee of South 
Wales, ib the year 1152, after *which it was frequentiy 


contended for by the princes of Wales 
Keie ate tuo weekly markets on t Wedneſdays and Sa 


a bell to © foreign abbey was ſeized | 


| mother of Robert Fitz Martin. founded a priory, 
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turdays, and five annual fairt, viz. Whiclun-Turkday; 
the fourth of May, the twentieth of — the twentieth 
of October; and . e 0 er, for horned- 
horſes and — * 

aby had an hoſpital or Trop dedichies 
St. Mafy Magdalen, and endowed at the werke 
with two pounds a year. 
| "The iſſand ef Caldey, called by the Welch Tniſpir, 
pretty near «the tore, and de north part af it is 
two miles ſouth-weſt of Tenby. Qn this little and * 
fabordi- 
nate to the of St. Dogmael, Which was 5 
the diſſolution at five poutds,” ten ge” and 113 
pence a 


year. 
Over againſt this ifland, dd "at a 


reater diſtance 
from the ſhore, is the Iſſe of Lundy. . This, fays Dr. 
Gibſon, is the larger of the two, and yer not much 


above two miles and a mile broad. is encom- 
paſſed with rocks, and has only one entrance, which is 
fo ſtrait, that two men can hardly walk a-breaſt. Friis 


full of good paſture, and has # great number of r#dbits. 
; of, mah ae and ſterlings flock in n e numbers 
to 


Four miles to the weſtward of Feuby i is Manogrbeer 


elle, which is ſeated on Briſtol channel, and is: 


, . oy ſuppoſed to have been built by the Normans, in 
5 . of William Rufus. It was held b the grown 
rlon ſfrom e 


time of king Henry I. to the reign of ki 
mes-I. who, by a grant, which was aſter * 
ei dy his ſon king Charles I. gave it to the Howens 


1 T ne, from whom it defcended by marriage. to 


che Phil * 

” Six miles weft of Tenby is Carew caſtle, which for- 
merly d to the barony of Carew, which, with 
this calle, was given as 2 portion in marria 
"Neſta, che daughter of Rees, prince of Seck Wales 
to-Gerald de Carrio, whoſe defcendants, by the name 
Carew, it for ſeveral generations. It ſtangs neat 
an arm of ilford-Havenzmoſt of the walls are fil en- 
tire, Which iewiHhat it was not only a very ſtrong, but 


eee 7 A it was built, a very heauti- 


hits . | 1 
— a the S coaer f Pembrokeſhire, 


his coaſt being wholly bounded by the ea on the 
weſt, has many things remarkable. We began our 
| ſurvey at the mouth of the Teivi, and then pr 4 
great to Tenb en every thing that merits attentſe 

The'buthern promontory of the river Teivi ts called 
Kemacs-head ; whence the coaft-runs ſouth-foithceaſt to 
| Aberkibor baren, where ſmall veſſels often ſheſtet them - 
| ſelyes in north- weſt winds, which are often very violent 
on this coaſt; but there is not water ſuffcient for Ups 
of any conſiderable burden. 
| *Aboat four miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aberkiborhaven, 

is Newport , where ſhips of large burthen often come 
to chor; there being ſeven or eight fathoms water. 
| The way is entirely ſheltered from northerly and 22 


wings. Newport haven, at the bottom of the bay, a 


| fords ſhelter to ſmall veſſels ; but the water is not deep. 
enough to admit large tips. The ſouthern extremity 
ewport-biiy is called Dinas-point : : there Are no. 


cocks? in this ba ay. 

Prom Dinas head the coaſt extends to the üs 
abour four miles to Fiſgard- bay, where there is room = - 
| ficieht for a conſiderable fleet to ride ſafely in ſoutherly 
. winds ; but they muſt not venture too near 

de of the bay, there being two large rocks, 

and-Catf; y ng about half a Sie from 

the e Pore. 7 2 Tor, of this bay is called 

ag-head, from "whence the coaſt ſtretches away 

early welt about ſix miles to Strumble; where it turns 

8 the fouthward about thirteen miles to St. David's 

head. Between theſe two head- lands, are two or three 

ſmall bays, where coaſting veſſels come to an anchor in 
eaſterly winds. 

Some years ſince, the ſands on this coaſt havipg been 


, waſhed away at different times, by à long n 


of "ſtormy weather, diſcovered very large trees, 3 
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P E M BR OK ES HI R E. 
which having been felled, lay at full length, while the 


trunks of others ſtood upright in the places where they 
grew. Theſe trees lay ſo thick, and in ſuch numbers, 
that the ſhore, for a conſiderable ſpace, appeared like a 
foreſt cut down. On theſe trees were as plainly the 
marks of the axe, as if they had been but juſt ſelled; but 
the wood was become as hard and black as ebony. Hence 
it appears, that great part of the coaſt of this county was 


anciently a foreft ; but by whom, or on what occaſion, 


the trees were felled and ſuffered to remain on the ſpot, 
cannot now be known. | 

About two miles to the weſtward.of St. David's head, 
are 4 dangerous ledge of large rocks, called the Biſhop 
and his 
fourteen fathoms deep; ſo that they become very dange- 
rous to ſeamen in the night. 

About twelye miles 
and bis Clerks, are two large rocks called Greſhorlm; 


two miles and a half to the weſtward of which is a ledge | 
of rocks « led the Barrel; two miles to the weſtward of 


the Barrel, are eight rocks, termed the Hats ; and about 
four miles and a half to the weltward of the latter, are 
fix rocks called the Smalls. | All theſe rocks, which ap- 
pear at low water, render the navigation dangerous in 
theſe t 


ighteen miles; for by keeping at that diſtance, they will 
al to the weſtward of at theſe rocks. Near St. David's 
head is alſo an iſland, called Ramſay iſland, which, on 
the caſt, ſhoots out in a high promontory, but on the weſt 
is leyel and fruitful, and is faid to bave been inhabited 


by ſo many ſaints, that no leſs than twenty thouſand ; 


ſaid, in ancient hiſtories, to lie interred there. 
Though now, the paſſage between South-Britain and 
| Ireland is at Holyhead, in the ile of Autre; it was 
formerly at this place, from which the paſſage between 
the two kingdoms is both ſhorter, ſafer, and more con- 
venient, for thoſe who have buſineſs to tranſact on the 


cgaſt. a | 
"Vt. David's head forms the northern point of a large 


ay called St. Bride's bay, where ſhips anchor in about | 8 


even fathom water, and are land-locked from all winds, 
except thoſe at ſouth-weſt; there are no rocks or foul 
ound in this bay, ſo that there is no danger inriding here, 
er three miles to the weſtward of the ſouthern point 
of St. Bride's bay, are two iſlands, one called Scaumer, 
2 the other 'Scookam. Theſe iſlands break off great 
rt of the force of the ſea from the ſhips riding in St. 
ride's bay in ſoutherly wind. 2 ; 
About fix miles to the ſouthward of St, Bride's bay, is 
Milford-haven, univerſally allowed to be the beſt-harbour 
in Great Britain, and as ſafe and ſpacious as any in 
Europe. It has fixteen deep and fafe creeks, five bays, 
and thirteen roads, all diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 
names, in which it is ſaid, that a thouſand fail of ſhips may 
ride in perfect ſecurity, and at a fufficient diſtance from 
each other ; nor is there any danger in failing in or out 
with the tide, either by day or by night, from whatever 
point the wind may — » _ — a ap in 
iſtreſs comes in without either anchor or cable, the may 
A yo on ſoft - ooze, and there lie ſafe till ſhe is 


e parts; ſeamen therefore, not well acquainted with 
this coaſt will do well not to come nearer. the land than 


i 


þ 


28 
refitted. The ſpring-tide riſes in this harbour thirty-ſix 
feet; ſo that ſhips may at any time be laid aſhore. Dale 
harbour is a ready out-let for ſmall veſſels, where they may 


ride in two or three fathoms at Jow water. - In the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, before the Spaniſh invaſion, two forts 


were begun at the entrance of Milford-haven, one on 
each ſide, called Nangle, and Dale block-houſes, but 
they were not then finiſhed. The Stack-rock riſes here 
above water, lying near the micdle of the entrance be- 
tween Nangle and Dale. Penermouth is the opening of 
that branch of the haven, on which the town of Pem- 


brake is ſeated, and where the cuſtom-houſe of Milford is 


— 


8 Biſhop || kept. The breadth of the entrance between rock and 
lerks ; cloſe to the fides of which the water is 


rock is hut two hundred yards at high water, and a 
hundred and twelye at low water. There is a ridge of 


rocky ground that has the name of Carrs, which runs 
uth-ſouth-weſt from the Biſhop | 


almoſt acroſs Milford-haven, from Peter-church towards 
Llandſtadwell, where it renders the landing-place difficult 
to ſtrangers, from its not appearing at low- Mater. Nay- 
land is the place where they bring woollen yarn from 
Ireland, and there ſalt is a, refined and conveyed from 
thence over the whole country, Laurreny is the place 
where. large thips take in coal and culm, which are 
brought in barges from Creſwell at low-water Veins 
of copper · ore have been obſerved in the ſea- cliffs, ſome 
of Which of the grey and purple kind, are very rich 3 
there are alſo ſome yellow and ſulphureous, but none of 
them were ever properly wrought. The great plenty of 
lime-ſtone about this hayen gives the inhabitants an op- 
portunity of improving the ground, and rendering the 
land more fruitful than in the other parts of the county. 
The great excellency and utility of this harbour is, that 
in an hour's time a ſhip may be in or out of it, and in 
the way between the Land's-end and Ireland, As it lies 
near the mouth of the Severn, a ſhip, in eight or ten 
hours, may be over on the coaſt of Ireland, or off the 
Land's-end in the Engliſh-channel; and a veſſel may get 
out of this place to the weſt, much ſooner than from 
either Plymouth or Falmouth. This harbour has been 
greatly improved by new works at the expence of the 
overnment. 5 RS 
A little to the ſouthward of Milford-haven is Freſh- 
water-bay, where ſhips often come to an anchor in 
eaſterly winds. The ſouthern point of this bay is called 
Crow point; between which and St. Gowan's point 
are three ſandy bays, where ſmall veſſels frequently come 
to anchor. in northerly winds. 
To the eaſtward of St. Gowan's point is a pretty large 
bay, where there is very good riding for ſhips in nor- 
therly winds, but is not much frequented, At the 
eaſtern, point of this bay is. Caldy Iſland realy mention- 
ed ; and to the eaſtward of this ifland is Tenby bay, 
very much frequented by ſhips ; the trade of Tenby 
being very conſiderable eſpecially in coals, culm, &c. , 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT far Pembrokeſhire, 


This county ſends three members to parliament ; one 
knight of the ſhire for the county; one burgeſs for the 
borough of Pembroke, and another for the borough of 
Haverford Welt, 
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divided into ten hundreds, in whick are one city, ſeven 


* the Tave. 2 


Eounty town. 


far from the ſource of the Ogmore ; and running ſouth, | 
falls into the Severn-ſea at Aberavon, ſouth-eaſt off 


_ -Elay, the Ewenny, the Neath, the Hepſey, the Melta, 
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Els county derived its name from à contraction 

I of the Wellh words Gwlad Morgan, or the 
eounty of Morgan, and is ſuppoſed to have been thus 
called from a prince of this paxt of the country, ſaid to 
have been killed cight hundred years before the birth of 
our Saviour; but Ge other. writers derive the name 
from the word Mor, which, in the Britiſh tongue, ſig- 
nifies the ſea, this being a maritime county. It is 
bounded on the ſouth. and part of the weſt, by Briſtol | 
channel; on the north-weſt by Caermarthenſllire; on 

the north by Brecknockſhire; and on the caſt by Mon- 

mouthſhire? it extends forty-eight miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, twenty-ſeven in breadth. from north to ſouth, 
and one hundred and. ſixteen in circumference. It is 


market- towns, one hundred and eighteen pariſhes, about 
ten thouſand houſes, and fifty-eight thouſand inhabitants. 
This county, in the time of the Romans, was part of 
the diſtrict inhabited by the Silures, and had ſeveral 
Roman ftations. Thus Boverton, a few miles to the 
ſouth of Cowbridge, is ſuppoſed to be the -Bovium of 
Antonius; Neath to be his Nidum, and Loghor, to the 


welt of Swanſey, to be his Leucarum. | 
_ . . , i N 
en 1 


i The rincipal rivers of this county are the Rhymny, 
the Taff, the Ogmore, the Avon, the Cledaugh, and 


% Se, £4.05 4 


- The Rhymny, or Remney, riſes upon tlie borders of 
Brecknockſhire z and running ſouth- ſouth-eaſt, and 
ſeparating Glamorganſhire from Monmouthſhire, falls 
into the mouth of the Seyern, eaſt of Cardiff, the 


The Taff riſes in Brecknockſhire, ſouth of the town | 
of Brecknock ; and running ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, by the 
city of Landaff, and the town of Cardiff, falls into the 
mouth of the Severn, about a mile or two ſouth-weſt 
of the mouth of the Rhyway. . _ ..- © | 
The Ogmore riſes upon the borders of Brecknock- 
hire, and running ſouth, falls into the Severn ſea ſome 
miles weſt of Cowbridge, a market town. | 
Ipbe Avon riſes in the north part of the county, not 


Neath, _ 


"The" Cledaugh rites alſo in the north patt of this“ 
county, and running ſouth, falls into the Briſtol channel 


ſcutk of Neath. . | 
The Tave riſes at the foot of the Black Mountain in 
Brecknockſhire, and running ſouth, falls into the ſame 
ſea at Swanſey, a market town. X 
The leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the 


. 


the Trangath, the Duliſhe, and the Turch, 


e nnn 


Am, Sou, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

The air, in the ſouth part of Glamorganſhire, towards | 
the ſea, is temperate” and healthful ; but the northern 
part, which is mountainous, is cold and piercing, full 
of thick woods, extremely barren, and thin of inhabi- 
tants; but the mountains ſerve to feed herds of cattle, 
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ſead-ore ; and the ſouth part is fo remarkably fertile, 
pleaſant, and, populous, that it is generally ſtiled the 
garden of Wales; but has no manufacture. 


REMAREs en the HUSBANDRY of GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


As the ſoil in different parts of Glamorganſhire is 
various, ſo the huſbandry varies in different parts of the 
county. About Cowbridge and Bridgend the huſbandry 
is perhaps the moſt imperfect in any part of Wales. 
Some farmers keep from two to-four hundred ſheep, yet 
never fold them on their lands, In this part of the 
county are many farms which confiſt of a very light 
ſandy ſoil, and yet no turnips; are. ſown. An Engliſh 
farmer who ſettled in the pariſh of Cantilton, near 
Bridgend, ſowed two acres, and was at great pains to 
hoe them well, and keep them. clean, for which he wa 
highly ridiculed by his neighbours, who really thought 
him mad; but were at laſt ſurprized to ſee how large a 
crop he procured. He ſold his turnips by the ſack to all 
the adjacent towns, and gained a very conſiderable profit. 
This practice he has ever ſince continued with very great 
2 but has never been imitated. 2 

The huſbandmen of the county fallow and manure 
their lands. with. lime, which is done very cheap ; they 
lay about four hundred and twenty buſhels on an acre, 
and it lafts good ſour years. x 

Their courſe of nge is, I. wheat; 2. bar- 
ley; 3. oats; 4. fallow. Others purſue the follow- 
ing courſe: 1. wheat; 2. barley; 3. oats; 4. peaſe, or 
beans. They generally give the land three ploughings 
for wheat, ſow three buſhels, and reckon. a middling 
crop from twenty-fve to thirty. buſhels, For barley 
hey plough five or fix times, and conſider IO) pee 
buſhels as a middling crop. Sometimes they ſow clover, 
and feed their hogs with it. . 5 

The farms are here in general ſmall; ſome not more 
than thirty pounds, and the largeſt not above a hundred 
a year. The graſs land about Cowbridge lets at about 
twenty ſhillings, and the arable at ten ſhillings the acre. 
Where the fol is more ſandy, there is a great deal Jett at 
five ſhillings. They uſe oxen in 2 for the greater 
part of the work and tillage. 2 

PRICE or LABOUR, 
©" Thoſe who have conſtant work, a ſhilling a day. 
An ox boy to drive, from three-pence to foug-pence 
a day. #: eee | | | 

Re ping wheat, from four ſhillings to four ſhillings and 
fix-pence the acre. | UG | 

Mowing corn, one ſhilling and fix-pence, and ſmall 


beer. 
Mowing graſs, one ſhilling and eight- pence, and drink. 


City, and MaxkET Towns. 


The city is Llandaff; and the market towns are, 
Cardiff, Cowbridge, Llantriſſent, Bridge-End, Neath, 
Swanſey, and Penxiſe. 

Aſter viewing every thing remarkable in Pembroke 
ſhire, we embarked on board a ſmall veſſel at 'Tehby, 
and landed at Oxwich-bay in Glamorganſhire, from 
whence we paſſed to Penriſe, or Penryſe, ſituated near 


and ſend forth ftreams, which add greatly to the fert the ſea-coaſt, one hundred and eighty-ſeven miles from 


of the other parts of the county. 


mountains, there are ſome fertile vallies, which afford ; a onſid 
good paſture ; fur the level part being more capable of f ruins are ſtill 3 by which it appears to have 


_ © cultivation, produces remarkably ſweet graſs, and pretty | 


large crops of corn. The mountains yield coal and 
dus iin | 2 £4 
a 8 " 
+: 1-40 ; 


ndeed, between the London. This town has a good harbour for ſhips, and 


formerly here was a caſtle; a conſiderable part of the 
been a ſtrong and handiome ſtructure. Here is a weekly 
market on I burſdays, and four annual fairs, viz. "muy 
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the ſeventeenth, July the ſeventeenth, September the 
ſeventeenth, and December the firſt, for cattle, ſheep, 


and hogs. Ent, | 8 
Among the curioſities of this county is a promontory 
near Penriſe, the moſt weſterly point of Glamorgan- 
ſhire, called Warmſhead-Point; it runs about a mile 
iato the ſea, and at half flood, the iſthmus, which joins 
it to the main land, is overflown, ſo that it is rendered 
a ſmall iſland, Near the extremity of this point is a 
cleft or crevice in the ground, into which if duſt or ſand 
be thrown, it will be blown back again into the air; 
and if a perſon applies his ear to the crevice, he will 
plainly hear a deep noiſe, like the blowing of a large 
pair of bellows. Theſe phenomena are attributed to 
the undulatory motion of the ſea, under the arched and 
rocky hollow of the promontory, which occaſions an 
alternate inſpiration and expiration of the air, through 
CRT: a 3 x 8 
On a mountain, called Kevn-Bryn, about two or 
three miles to the north of Penriſe, is a monument, 
conſiſting of a rude ſtone of a prodigious ſize, called 
Arthur's ſtone, ſuppoſed to weigh upwards of twenty 
tons, and yet is ſupported by a circle of ſix or ſeven 
other ſtones, each about four feet high, Theſe are all 
of the mill-ſtone king. "uk 73 
At Llangenith, not far from Penriſe, Roger de Bella- 
mont, earl of Warwick, founded a priory in the time of 


king Stephen, which he annexed to the abbey of Tau- 


Tinus, at Eyreux in Normandy, It was dedicated to 
St. Kenned, and being ſeized as an alien priory, was 
ranted by king Henry VI. in the year 1441, to All 
Souls college in Oxford, he 
From Penriſe we paſſed on to Swanſey, or Swine-Sea, 
This town derives its name from the porpoiſes or ſea- 
hogs, which are found in great numbers in Swanſey bay. 
It is called by the Welſh Aber-Tawi, from its ſituation 
at the mouth of the river Tavye, or Tawi, two hundred 
and two miles from London. E 

Swanſey is a large, clean, well built town, with an 
exceeding good harbour, where ſometimes a hundred 
ſhips at a time come in for coals and culm. This laſt 
is the duſt of the coal; which, when made up into balls, 
make a ſweet and durable fire, with little ſmoke. This 
town carries on the greateſt trade of any in the county; 
particularly in coals; there being ſeveral large coal-pits 
in the neighbourhood ; and from this place coals are 
ſent both to Ireland, and to all the port-towns of Corn- 
wall, Devonſhire, and Somerſetſhire, which renders the 
inhabitants of the town and its neighbourtiood rich and 
populous, E 

Henry de Gower, biſhop of St. David's, in the year 
1332, founded an hoſpital in this town, which was 
dedicated to St. David, and valued, upon the ſuppreſſion, 
at twenty pounds per annum. + EE 

At Swanſey is a mineral ſpring, the only one in the 
county; the water of which has an acid ftiptic taſte like 
alum, though the predominant ſalt is a martial vitriol. 
It turns blue with vinegar, and will not curdle with 
milk. A gallon of this water yields forty grains of 
ſediment, of a highly acid, ftiptic, vitriolic taſte, and a 
light brown colour, which will ferment with ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, and oil of tartar. It is good in looſeneſſes, 
and will ſtaunch blood externally in wounds. 

Here are two weekly markets held on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, and five annual fairs, viz. July the thir- 
teenth, Auguſt the twenty-ninth, October the nine- 
teenth, and the two following Saturdays, 

In the neighbourhood of Swanſey are ſome very coti- 
ſiderable copper, lead, and tin-works, in which above 
five hundred hands are employed. Theſe works were 
eſtabliſhed on account of the cheapneſs of coals and 
labour, for the copper and tin are brought over from 
Cornwall. 

We continuad our journey from hence to Neath, 
called by the Welſh Nidgh, and ſuppoſed by Camden 
to be the Nidum of Antoninus. This was formerly a 
place of much greater extent than it is at preſent, though 
it is ill a large town of no inconſiderable note. It is 
fituated on the river Neath, over which is a ſtone bridge, 


one hundred and ſixty- eight miles from London; and is 


77 


| 


— 


| 


| 289 
governed by a portreave, who is choſen annually, and 
ſworn by the deputy conftable of an ancient caſtle here, 
called Neath Caltle, which ſtands on the oppoſite fide 
of the river, Here is a haven for ſmall veſſels, and a 
good trade in coals, great quantities of which are dug up 
in and about the neighbourhood. | AE 
This town has a weekly market on Fridays, and three 
annual fairs, viz. Trinity-Thurſday, July the thir- 
teenth, and September the twelfth, for cattle, ſheep, 
and hogs. 1 ATR 

Richard de Granville, and Conſtance his wife, in the 
reign of Henry I. built a Ciſtertian abbey on the river 
Neath, about half a mile from the town, and: dedicated 
it to the Holy Trinity, and afterwards returned to Eng- 
land, where he had a plentiful eſtate. At the time of 
the diffolution, its yearly value was, one hundred and 
thirty-two pounds, There are only the ruins of ſome 
lofty walls ſtanding. 8 Ed ani | 
. At Llanylted, near Neath, St. Iltütus, in the year 
$508, founded a monaſtery, which became a ſeminary of 
literature as well as rehgion, _ | 

About two miles to the north-weſt of. Neath is Mor- 
gan. Robert, ear! of Glouceſter, in the year 1147, 
founded an abbey for Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, which was valued at the diſſolution at 
one hundred and eighty-one pounds a year; but it is 
now a gentleman's fee. 

On the top of a hill, called Mynydd-Margan, is 2 
pillar of exceeding hard ſtone, about four feet high, and 
one broad, with the following inſcription in à rude cha- 
racter, Bopvocys Hie JACIT, FILIVS CATOTIS, IRNI 
PRONEPVS ETERNALI VE DOMAY, i, e. Pronepos eter- 
nali in domo, The common people in the neighbour- 
hood affirm, that whoever reads the inſcription will cer- 
tainly die ſoon. , 3 

By the highway, ſouth of Morgan, is a monument of 
ſtone, with this inſcription : P/MPEIVS CARANTORIVS, 
This is doubtleſs the tomb-ſtone of one Pompeius Ca- 
rantorius, though the Welſh, by adding and alterin 
ſome letters, read it thus: PyMP. BYs. CAR. A'N. TOPIYS: 
or, The five fingers of our friend killed us. They call 
it Bedh * organ wg, which ſignifies the ſepulchre 
of prince Morgan, and believe, that a ptince named 
Morgan, who, they ſay; was killed eight hundred yea 
before our Saviour's time, was buried here. 

Near Lhan Gadok, north-eaſt of Neath, there is a 
monument called Maen dare Lygad yr ych, conſiſting of 
two ſmall circular intrenchments, like cock-pits, one 
of which had formerly in the center of it a rude tone 
pillar, about three feet high, with an inſcription, which 
ſhould be read downwards from the top, and is as follows: 


Manet, or MEMoRIE, Carrfixi Filii BEROiI. 


Leaving this place, we proceeded next to Bridge-End, 
a ſmall town, one hundred and eighty miles from Lon- 
don, ſituated on the river Ogmore, which divides it 
into two parts, that are again joined by means of a ſtone 
bridge, This town is remarkable for nothing but a 
conſiderable weekly market held on Saturdays, and two 
annual fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, and November the 
ſeventeenth, for horned cattle, flicep, and hogs. _ 

At Newton, near Bridge-End, north-weſt of the 
mouth of the Ogmore, is a very remarkable ſpring, 
about eighteen feet in circumference, the water of which 
ſinks at high tide nearly to the bottom; and at the eb- 
bing of the ſea it riſes almoſt to the brim. In order 
to account for this phœnomenon, it has been ſuppoſed, 
that at high water the air in the veins of the ſpring, not 
being at liberty to circulate, by its being pent up, the 
water is prevented from iſſuing out; but when the ſea 
retires from the ſhote, and ftees theſe natural aqueducts 
from theſe obſtructions, the water is at liberty to iſſue 


through them. 3 
Not far from Bridge-End is Aberavon, ſituated on the 


| 


river Avon, about two miles from the ſea. It is a bo- 
rough town, about two furlongs in length, governed by 
a portreeve, but has neither market nor fair. 

We continued our tour from hence to Llantriſſent, 
ſituated in a hilly part of the country, one hundred and 


It is an ancient borough, 


| 


forty-nine miles from 12 
4 


governed 
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governed by a portreeve, who is ſworn by the deputy 
conſtable of the caſtle, Here is a ſmall market on 
Fridays, and three annual fairs, viz. May the firſt, 
Aug the firſt, and October the eighteenth, all for 
Cattle. | 


Cowbridge, the next town we entered, is ſituated in 
a low but fruitful ſoil, one hundred and ſeventy-five miles 
from London. The Welſh call this place Pont-Van, 
from the ſtone-bridge over the river Ewenny, on which 
it ſtands. It is a neat, clean, well built, and well 
paved town, where the juſtices keep their quarter ſeſſions 
for the county the week after Eaſter, and is governed by 
a bailiff ſworn annually by the deputy con:table of the 
caitle of St. Quintin, near adjoining. Here is a harbour 
for boats, a well frequented weekly market on Tueſ- 
days, for corn, cattle, and proviſions ; and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. April the twenty-thi:d, Auguſt the firſt, 
and October the eighteenth, all for cattle. 
At Llancarvan, about three miles from Cowbridge, 
St. Cadocus is ſaid to have built a monaſtery in the 
year 500. 
And at Ewenny, which is alſo near Cowbridge, Sir 
John Londres built a Benedictine priory, which was 

iven by Maurice de Londres'in 1141, as a cel} to 
orator abbey. The time of its foundation is un- 
known; but it appears to have been dedicated to St. 
Michael, and valued, at the ſuppreſſion of religious 
houſes, at ſeventy-cight pounds a year. 
At Lantwitt, a village, alſo at a ſmall diſtance from 
Cowbridge, are the foundations of. many buildings. 
This is ſaid to have been an ancient, large borough 
town, that had a market kept on Sunday mornings, 
which is now diſcontinued, but it has ftill a fair on the 
eleventh of June, for lambs. In the church-yard of 
this village, and on the north fide of the church, there 
are two ftones erected, the firſt of which is near the 
church wall, of a pyramidal form, and about ſ:ven feet 
high. It is IT with old Britiſh carving, and at 
three ſeveral places, at equal diſtances, is encompaſſed 
with three circles. Theſe circular monuments are ſup- 
poſed to have been temples of the Druids. This might 
have been thought ſuch, did it not differ from the old 
monuments, with regard to the carving. The other 
ſtone is alſo very much carved, and was once the ſhaft 
or pedeſtal of a croſs. On one fide there is an in- 
ſcription, ſhowing that one Sampſon ſet it up, and on 
another, that it was dedicated to St. Ilhtub. 
Pie miles ſouth-weſt of Cowbridge, near Naſhpoint, 
ſtands St. Donat's caſtle, the habitation of the ancient 
family of the Stradlings, near which there are dug up 
ſeveral ancient Roman coins, among which were ſome 
of Amilianus and Marius, which are very ſcarce. This 
is ſeated on an eminence, having a fine park to the weſt, 
and on the ſouth pleaſant gardens, deſcending in terraſſes 
from the caſtle wall, to the Severn ſea. It is at preſent 
in the poſſeſſion of the family of the Manſelo, and is a 
large, elegant building, which makes a noble appear- 


— 


ance, though different parts of the ſtructure are extremely 


antique. | 

From Cowbridge we proceeded to Landaff, which 
fignifies a church on the river Iaff. It is a ſmall town 
in a low ſituation, one hundred and forty-fix miles from 
London. Notwithſtanding the meanneſs of this place, 
it is dignified. with a biſhop's ſee, and adorned with a 
cathedral; which is a fine ſtructure, It was made a 
biſhop's ſee about the year 490, by St. Jubricius, who 
was ſucceeded by St. Tülau, to whom the church is 
dedicated. Biſhop Urban, about the year 1120, rebuilt 
the church, with two towers at the weſt end, eighty- 
nine feet high, of which that at the ſouth now remains, 
though two of its pinnacles were , thrown down by the 
ſtorm in 1703. The north tower was pulled down and 
, rebuilt in an elegant manner, one hundred and five feet 
high, in the reign of Henry VII. at the expence of Jaſper, 


—— — 


duke of Bedford, but the pinnacles and battlements were: | by 


demoliſhed by the above-mentioned ſtorm. The body 
of the cathedral has been lately rebuilt, and is two hun- 
dred and ſixty-three feet and a half in length from eaſt to 
-welt : che diſtance from the weſt door to the choir is 
one hundred and ten feet: the length from the choir 


from thence to the farther en] of what is caled St. 
Mary's chapel, is fixty-five feet. The body of this 
church is ſixty- five feet broad; and the height from the 
floor to the top of the compaſs-work of tbe roof is alſo 
ſixty- ſive feet; and to the top of the middle iſle, above 
the pillars fifty-four feet. The choir is very neat; but 
in this church there is no croſs iſle, as there is in all the 
other cathedrals in England and Wales; nor is there any 
middle ſteeple, as there is in all the cathedrals beſides, 
except Bangor and Exeter. 

This town has a weekly market on Mondays, and 
two annual fairs, viz. February the ninth, and Whit 
Monday, for cattle and ſtockings. | 

Leaving this place we paſſed on to Caerphilly, fituated 
in a mooriſh bottom, not far from the Rhymny, one 
hundred and fifty. five miles from London, It is an an- 
cient borough; but remarkable only for its ruinous caſtle, 
which is thought to be the nobleſt remains of ancient 
architecture now in Great-Britain; and exceeds all in 
bignefs, except that of Windſor. The hall, or as ſome 
people think it the chapel, is a ſtately room, about ſe- 
venty teet in length, thirty-four in breadth, and ſeven- 
teen in height. On the fouth fide is an aſcent to it, by 


a ſtair-caſe, about eight feet wide, the roof of which is 


vaulted, and ſupported by twenty arches, which, as you 
aſcend, riſe gradually one above another. The entrance 
into the room from this ſtair-cale is not in the middle, 
but ſomewhat nearer to the weſt end. Oppoſite to the 
ſtair-caſe, on the north fide of the room, is a chimney 
about ten feet wide, on each {ide of which are two win- 
dows reſembling thoſe of churches, only they are con- 
tinued down to the. very floor, and riſe higher than the 
hall is ſuppoſed to have done; ſo that the room above 
the hall was enlightened by them. The ſides of theſe 
windows are adorned with ſculpture of leaves and fruit. 
In the walls, on each fide of the room, are ſeven trian- 
gular pillars placed at equal diſtances. From the floor 
to the bottom of the pillars, is about twelve feet and 2 
half. Each of theſe pillars is ſupported by three buſts, 
which vary alternately : for the firſt is ſupported by the 
head and breaſt of an ancient man, who has a beard, 
with two young men on each fide, all with diſhevelled 


hair. The next has the face and breaſts of a woman, 


with a leſſer face alſo on each fide ; the middlemoſt, or 
biggeſt, has a cloth tied cloſe under the chin, and about 
the forehead : the ſmaller figures have folded cloths, bur 
none under the chin, and all have braided locks. The 
uſe of theſe pillars ſeems to have been to ſupport the 
beams: there are allo, on the ſouth fide, fix grooves or 
channels in the wall, at equal diſtances; theſe are about 
nine inches wide, eight or nine feet high ; and four are 
continued from the tops of the pillars; but the two mid. 
dlemoſt are about the middle ſpace between the pillars, 
and come down lower than the reſt, having neat ſtones 
jetting out at the bottom, as if intended to ſupport ſome- 
what placed in the hollow grooves. At the north ſide, 
near the eaſt end, there is a door about eight feet high, 
which leads into a ſpacious green, about ſeventy yards 
long, and forty broad. At the eaſt end there are-two 
large arched doors, within a yard of each other; and 
there was a third near the ſouth fide, but much larger; 
and another oppoſite to that on the weſt end. This was 
the ſtate of this room, at the time of the firſt edition of 
Gibſon's Camden; and the annotator was ſo very par- 
ticular, that he might enable perſons to judge of the an- 
tiquity of the place, which, as far as he could meet with 
information, is beyond the reach of hiſtory, 

Among the many ſtupendous pieces, of which this 
vaſt pile of ruins is compoſed, is a large tower nearly to- 
wards the eaſt end, which every moment threatens 
deſtruction to the unwary paſſenger. Its height is not 
by a great deal ſo much as that of Piſa, in Italy, it 
being not above ſeventy vr eighty feet at moſt ; but from 
the top down almoſt to the middle, runs a large fiſſure, 
which the tower is divided into two feparate parts, ſo 
that each ſide hangs over its baſe, in ſuch a manner, that 
it is difficult to ſay which is molt likely to fall firſt, Ac- 
cording to the opinions of the late ingenious Mr. Wood 
of Bath, Who lay upon his back tor ſeveral minutes 
to view this dreadful ruin, its lineal projection, on the 


door to the altar is ſeventy- five feet; and the diſtance 
5 : 


GE 


| outer fide, is not leſs than ten feet and a half, What 
renders 


— — G—— 
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renders it ſtill the more remarkable is, that it has con- Robert earl of Glouceſter, who died in the year 1147, 
tinued to project in this manner for many ages; nor founded. here a priory, . 1 | 
bave we the leaſt account given us, either from hiſtory or | Here are two weekly markets, held on Wedneſdays 
tradition, how it firſt happened. f | and Saturdays, the latter of theſe is by far the beſt, being 
This caſtle is generally thought to have been origi- | well provided with corn, horned cattle, ſheep, hogs, and 
nally built by the Romans, though it does not ſeem to | all forts of proviſions, Here are alſo three annual fairs, 
have any reſemblance to their ſtyle of architecture; and | viz, June the twenty-ninth, September the eighth, and 
beſides, almoſt all the Roman cities, or forts, afford | November the thirtieth, all for cattle, 
either Roman inſcriptions, ſtatues, bricks, coins, x ard Without the eaſt gate of this town is a large ſuburb, 
on other utenſils; but it does not appear that any ſuch || called Cockerton; where was a , houſe of Grey Friars 
things were ever diſcovered here. There haye. indeed || dedicated to St. Francis. Without the north gate ſtood 5 
been two coins found in this caſtle, one of which was | the White Friars; and without the weſt gate is another 
ſilver, and the other braſs; but neither of them are | ſmall ſuburb, adjoining to which was a, monaſtery of 
either Roman or Engliſh, and therefote are probably | Black Friars, | . 
Welch. That of ſilver is as broad, but thinner than a | | 3 | 4 7 OY 
ſix-pence, and exhibits on one fide the image of our | CuRIious PLANTS fooud in different parts of W AL Es. 
Saviour, with a Latin, inſcription, which ſignifies, | | us. wy 
Glory be to thee. On the other fide the legend probably | Great ſea, ſtock gilly flower, with a finuated 1 f. 
means, the money of the country of Gwynedh, that | Leuceium maritimum ſinuato folio, C. B. Found on 
is, North . The braſs coin is like the French ng ſhores 27 Abermenai ferry. l 
pieces of the middle age. | mall vern r hyacinth, ZHyacinthus fellaris bi fol; 
© "Caerphilly has a market on Thurſdays, and | Germanicus, C. B. Found EE daft in — : 
ſeven annual fairs, viz. April the fifth, June the fixth, | iſland. 241 | 1 
July the nineteenth, Auguſt: the twenty- fifth, October Alexanders, or Aliſanders. ; Hippoſelinum, mers, * 
the ninth; November the fixteentb, and the Thurſday | fue Smrnium Diaſcoridis, C. B. Grows on . 
| before Chriſtmas, for horned cattle, borſes, ſheep, hogs, | about Prieſtholm iſland. D 
and yarn ſtockings. Beſides the firſt THAT, in Sea Cudweed, or Cotton weed. Gnaphalium mariti- 
March, and the firſt Thurſday in May called Great | mum, C. B. Grows on the ſand near Abermenai ferry. 
Markets. . fly "ns: at Dwarf ſea- ſern. Felix petrea ex inſulis flechadibus, 
On a mountain not far from Caerphyly, is a remark- | C. B. Grows on the rocks in Prieſtholm iſland, and on 
able monument, known by the new of V Maen Hir; Lban dwyn, in Angleſea. wrt 
this is a rude ſtone pillar, of a; kind of -quadrangular | -. Small round leaved Scurvy-graſs. Cocblaaria minor 
form, about eight feet high. It is not erect, but ſome- rotundifolia, Ray. This plant is to be met with in the 
What inclining; and. cloſe to fits. bottom, there is a ſmall | neighbourhood of Beaumaris. n 
bank or intrenchment, incloſing the ſpace of ſix yards, ngliſh, wood, bitter vetch. Orobus Syluaticus naſtras, 
and in. the midſt of it is a ſquare area. There is an in- | Ray. Grows, below Brecknock-hill, in the way to 
- ſcription-on the pillar in Welſh, which ſignifies, Mayſt Cardiff. len Wafer 
thou awake; from whence it is thought to be a funeral | Club-moſs, or (pence, \Muſeus, clauatus, ſve . 
monument. _--- 3 1 | KG EIN STS. 5 10 12 * | yeopadrum, Pack. rows in the,mountains of Breck- 
TLeaying Caerphilly we purſued our journey to Cardiff nock. e 1 . e eee 
or Cserdiff. This name ſignifies a city on the Iaff, on] Low creeping, mountain welſh forrel, with a round 
which river the town is ſituated one hundred and ſixty- leaf. Acetoſa Cam bro Britannica montana, Park. Grows 
three miles from London. It is a pretty large, well built | on moiſt rocks, and þy 22 15 on Snowdon. "Lk? 
town, and eſteemed the headmoſt in all South Wales. [| Mountain, Bugle, or middle conſound. 5 1 cæru- 
Due ſoil round it is remarkable. rich, yields,; prodigious | lea. Alpina, ark. This plant was ſound by Dr. Johnſon, 
crops of corn, and produces excellent paſture. Jon Carnedh Sbewelli n. 
Ide ground about it is level z. but at the diſtance of | Purple Mountain or Water, Avens, Cue bla 
- three or four miles, it is ſorrounded with pleaſant; hills, acguatias nutgnte flare, C, B. This plant is met with on 
that yield a delightful proſpect. There is a . Snow don. . | "uct 
bridge over the river Taff, to which veſſels, of ſmall | _ Engliſh, ſoſt, or gentle "Thiſtle, | Cir/am, Anglicum, 
burthen may come up; and a commodious harbour, .by | Ger. Onfthe high.rocks . neo * 


which the inhabitants carry on a good, trade to Briſtof, Mountain dwarf Juniper. Funeperus minor mon 
and other places. The houſes, are well built, and the ſalia latiore, frudtugue dung iore, D. B. This, grows on 
flreets clean and in good order. The town conſiſts of two Snowdon-hill. ; a | Feet 
_ -» pariſhes; though at preſent it has but one church; for | -_ Greater.raugh, Spleen wort. . aſpera,, C. B. 
tze other, above @ hundred years ago, was undermined This is a rare plant, but may be met with in rifts and 
by the river, and the greateſt part of it fell down. It is | chinks of rocks in 95 . ©9045 nnen 
encloſed by | a wall, which has four gates, and has a Upright fir-mols, - uſcus erectus Abieti farmit, ter- 
—eaftle;/which is a large, ſtrong, ſtately edifice, zue þ reſtris rectus, J. N. i alſo met with on Snowdon. 
. conſtable; of which is always they firſt magiſtrate of the | Mountain heath-like, ſengreen with large purple 
OL 78 $#1#5 4 11110 1 1 I flowers. en APAU W Beret caruleum, C. B. 
This caſtle, together with the walls, was built by. Found plentifully on the rocks of Snoydon; and by the 
Robert Fitz Haimon, a Norman, about the year 1100, ſides of xiyulets. WET Tons rnd hes en ies 
who held here his courts of jultice, and kept a ſtrong | Small mountain ſeagreen, with jagged leaves. Sedum 
arriſon, his twelve peers or knights being obliged to de- Alpinum trio folio, C. B Found on the ſame mountain 
end their ſeveral ſtations. In this caſtle Robert Cur- with the above. Ede 
thoſe, eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror, was im- Small leaved mountain chickweed, with a fair flower. 
priſoned by his brothers till his old age, having firſt. been | Auricula muris pulchro flore, folia tenuiſſims, J. B. Grows 
deprived of his eyes, as well as of his hopes of the crown. | on the ſteep rocks of Snowdon, 
It was taken by Maelgon, and Rhys Gryg, with-prince | -*-Branched Engliſh black maidenhair. Tricomanes ra- 


Lleweltya's forces, in 1131. It is now a lordſhip, be- |-moſwm, J. B. Is to be found in the ſame places, viz. 
longing to the right honourable the lord viſcount | the rocks of Snowdon. 


Windſor. Yellow wild baſtard poppy: Argemone Intea Cambro- 
The town is an ancient corporation, governed by a | britannicca, Park. Found in the road between Denbigh 
' conſtable, two bailiffs, twelve aldermen, twelve capital | and Guidar, and in ſeveral other places, | 

burgeſſes, à ſteward, a town-clerk, and other officers. | Hairy mountain mouſe-ear chickweed, with a lar 
This being the county-town, a court of record is held flower. Caryophyllus bolgſſeus Alpinus auguſtifalius, C. B. 
- here every fortnight, of which the bailiffs, who are alſo | Found plentifully on a rock called Clegwyn y Garnedb, 
- Juſtices of the peace, are the only judges; and the aflizes | near Lhanberys in Caernarvonſhire, 
for the county are always held hefe. | | 
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About bur miles from Scilly iſland, is the mouth of the 
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We wal begin our tervarks at Whitford point, the 
_ Korthern cape in this county, and which joins to Caer- 
— Karthealkire, _ About a mile and a hatf to the ſoath-weft 


1 


of Whitford-point, is a fmall iffand, called the Home, 
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This iſland” forms the northern point of Roſſilly bay 
where ſhips bound to Caermarthen, Tenby, ot Milfor 
Hayeg, often come to an anchor in north-eaſt winds. 
| Tie ſouthern” cape of Roffily-bay in Wormſhead, a 
Titthe-to the ' ſouthward of which is a large ſhodl, called 
Helwix-fand. It is about two miles and a quarter in 
length, of an oval form, and about three quarters, of 
mile in breadth.” - There is not above fix feet water on 
this ſhoal ; but there is a channel between the ſhore and 
the ſand about half a mile in breadth, where there are 
even fathoms water. n 
About three miles eaſt-ſouth-eaſt of Worms. head, is 
* Oxwich-point, which forms the weſtern point of Ox- 
Wich-bay, whete ſhips often come to an anchor, there 
. being from one to ſeven fathoms water; and the bay de- 
fend from all winds, except thoſe at ſouth-eaſk. 
About 2 mile and a half to the eaſtward of Oxwich- 


day, is the Mumbles- point, at the extremity of which | 


are about eight or ten rocks, extending about a quarter oſ 
2 mile from the ſhore. This is the weſtern point of 
Swanſey bay, where ſhips very frequently come to an 
anchor, eſpecially thoſe bound to Swanſey and Nearth; 
ſor as they are both ride harbours, ſhips bound thither 
ure obligec to wait till a*proper time of tide, which they 
generally de in Swanſey bay. The water in this bay 
is from one to five fathoms deep. * e 
Swanſey harbour, as we have already obferved, is only 
n tide- harbour; but as the water riſes near fixteen feet, 
© ſhips of ap hundred tons may enter at high- water; ſmall 
A veſſels yur up much higher; and boats to the Forging 
ils, Ne miles above Swanſe g.. 
The harbour of Neath is alſo a tide harbour, but 
- © Hips of confiderable- burden go up to Neath quay, 
bout three miles above Neath, - 3 
| About 2 mile and a quarter to the ſouth-eaſt of the 
Mumbles point, is a large fand, called the Searwater, on 
which there is not above a fathom and a half at low water. 
. two miles in length, and nearly one in breadth. 
Three quarters of a mile fouth-caſt-by-caſt of the Sar we- 
ther is 2 northern ſhoal, called Noze ſand. It is near 
two miles long, and above half a mile broad; and is d 
at lo Water. There is a channel between theſe ſan 
and the ſhore, about half a mile broad in the narroweſt 
apart; where the is from-fiyve to feven fathoms 
deep: but hips rarely paſs this way, unleſs the maſter 
or 2 be acquainted with the coaft. | | 
_- -+;» Abdut half a mile to the eaſtward of the eaftern extre- 
mity of the Naze+fand is Naſh point; and about five 
miles to the eaſtward of Naſh point, are two ſmall iſlands 


=" ealled Barry and'Scilly, both of them cloſe to the land. 


The coaſt of Wales changes here from caft to weſt, to 
.* north+welt, by north and ſouth - weſt-by- ſoutb. And 


| 
feparated from the main land by a very channel of water. | 


| the borough of Cardiff. 
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ſcription, of Scotland; t 


one government, and conſequently form one body of 


"who are no way concerned in trade may be ſtimulated 
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the former a confidetable trade is carried on, but the 


latter has extremely little. ; 
About a mile and three quarters to the eaſtward is the 
mouth of the Rhymny, which may be entered by ſmall 


- 


vellets ; bat is rarely frequented, | 
” MEnBErs of PARLIAMENT yer this County. 


Glamorganſhire ſends two members to parliament zone 
knight of the ſhire for the county; and one burgeſs for 
+ 85 57 ; 9? . | bs 1» 
By deſire of the majority of our ſubſcribers, whofe 
favours we thankfully acknowledge, and whom at all 
times we would willingly oblige, 'we have added a de- 
ther with its antient and 
modern ſtate of its laws, religion, - government, trade, 


manufactures and commerce, together with the manners 
and cuſtoms of the people: the univerſities, evarts - of 


juſtice, and public ſchools ; the prefent ſtate of learning 
and religion in that kingdom, and the manner of pro- 


ceeding in their civil and eecleſiaſtical eourts: to which 
will be added a deſcription of the iſlands of Ebudea 
and Hebrides, witty thoſe of Orkney and Shetland. 
Every perſon will be convinced that this addition to 
the work, muſt be of great advantage to the reader. 
He will in one book have an account” of every thing 
worth notice, not only in the whole iſland of Britain, 
but likewiſe a deſcription of the fmaller ones with which 


it is in a manner ſurrounded, and Which may be con- 


fidered as 


| ſo many jewels: in the crown of our ſove- 
reign, - © | £4 df tr Sarge 
England and Scotland are now happily united under 
pevple, whoſe intereſts are inſeperably connected. Their 
| domeſtic manufactutes, and foreign trade, ate the joint 
property of the whole; nor has any part of the iſland, 
a ſeparate intereſt ſrom that of the o tber. 
Prom ſuch' neceſlary connections it often happens, 
that thoſe who live in one part of the kingdom are un- 
der the neceſſity of being acquainted with the other; 
the nature of commerce requires it; and even thoſe 


by a curioſity peculiar to human nature to be informed 
concerning the more remote parts of the iſtand. | 
To gratify the curioſity of our readers, and alſo to 
4 N 

make the work as complete as poſſible, we have been 
enabled to add a deſcription of Scotland, without any 


additional expence to the ſubſcribers; a circumftance we 


hope cannot but recommend us to their favour on any 


future occaſi on. ; n 
Although this part of our work is ſmall: in compa- 
riſon of 'the other, yet it has been attended with a con- 
' fiderable expence, and the materials collected from the 
beſt writers'vn the ſubject, and reviſed by a gentleman 
ho reſided long in that country. is 

Upon the whole, we have endeavoured to make this 
work as compleat as poſſible; and as it contains a com- 
pleat 'deſcription of the whole iſland of Great Britain, 
&c. we doubt not but it will be conſidered as ſuperior 


 Tave/ or Talf, where Cardiff is fituated: Small veſſels 


puaſs up to that town, and boats go up to Landaff. At 
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formerly comprehended the Picts and Caledonians; 
but has ſince the Union been called North Britain. It 
is the northern part of the main iſland, which compre- 
bends England and Wales, and with theſe conſtituting 
one united kingdom ever fince the fifth of Queen Anne 
in che year 2707, and that dy the conſent of the parlia- 
ments of both kingdoms. . By this coalition they ate 
no in conjunction ſtyled Great Britain, and are. under 
the ſame government of one king and parliament, with 
u reſerve of all the ſtatute and municipal laws of 
Scotland ; and other privileges, &c; prior to that æta: 
ſo that the legiſlation, which formerly was veſted in 


the king and parliament of Scotland, independently of 


thoſe of England, being removed and placed in one 
general parliament of Great Britain (ſixteen peers from 
Scotland repreſenting. their nobility, and forty-five 
members their gentry and commonalty;) the laws in 
- common are now paſled by the two countries in con- 

junction. A Jetta + | 
All that part of the main iſland north of Cumberland 
and Northumberland, two of the moſt northerly coun- 
ties of England, belongs to Scotland; together with a 
t number of iſlands, particularly on the weſtern, 


th weſtern, and notthern ſides, as the ZEbude, Or- 


nn Hoe). K hos qhe iich ſea on the welt, 
the Deucaledonian on the north, and that part of the 


German ocean on the eaſt, which in our maps is called 


the Britiſh or North fea; It is about three hundred miles 
long from north to ſouth, and from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty in breadth from eaſt to weſt, being indeated, 
and nearly.cut through M many places by bays or friths 
of the ſea, as they are called, forming excellent harbours, 
ot the ends and on the ſides of which are ſeveral con- 
ſiderable rivers, beſides leſſer ſtreams, abounding with 
fine ſalmon, trout, eels, and flounder s. 

Scotland, excluſive of its iſlands, lies between latitude 
fifty-four degrees thirty minutes, and fifty=nine degrees 
thirty minutes north, and between longitude one and 
fix degrees weft. The longeſt day is upwards of 
eighteen hours, and the ſhorteſt night five hours forty- 
five minutes, and in ſome of the Shetland iſles leſs. 
The number of its inhabitants Templeman reckons 


one million five hundred thouſand, which is half a mil- 


lion more than he computes in Ireland, though excluſive 
of the iſles he makes the latter to contain more ground. 
The ſoil in general does not come up to that of England 
in fertility ; not but that ſome counties, particularly the 
Lothians, Fife, Buchan, Angus, Mearns, Aberdeen- 
ſhire, Roſs, Murrayland, &c. have good ſtore of grain, 


with which they trade to Spain, Holland, Norway, &c. 


The ſkirts of the country, eſpecially northward, 
abound with timber, particularly fir-trees, &c. of a vaſt 
magnitude. 

he air is very temperate, und not balf ſo cold as 
might be imagined in fo northerly a climate. This, as 
in England, is owing to the warm vapours and breezes 
which come continually off the ſea ; and likewiſe purify 
the air, and puts it in ſuch a conſtant agitation, as keeps 
the inhabitants from any remarkable epidemic diſtempers. 
Great part of the country, particularly towards the north 
and weſt, including the Grampian hills, is mountainous, 


77 ut 


. —.— is that part of Great Britain which | 


rr 
” 


hilly, ind heathy ; but yielding good paſture in ſeveral 
Penn: between the froher grounds are many rich 

alleys, and always a ſtout ſtream both in the north and 
ſouth parts, which produce corn and cattle ; but the 
latter, with. the horſes, are moſtly of a ſmall breed. 
Great numbers of the black cattle are driven into Eng- 
land, and there being Told lean, after fattening in che 
Engliſh paſtures, they furniſh the London markets with 


delicate beef. 4 N | | 
Scotland likewiſe breeds great numbers of ſheep, 
many of which are ſent into England, as is the greateſt 
part of their wool. It has alle a very good fiſhery of 
herring, cod, ling, ſalmon, &c, great quantities 
which are exported, beſides great plenty of haddock, 
whiting, ſkait, &c. with a variety of ſhell-fiſh, as muſ- 
ſels, wilks or periwinkles, cockles, clams or ſcallops, 
oyſters, &c. for home-conſumption. . | 

Scotland has - the- adyantage of England both for 
catching of herring ſooner, and curing them better; 
the pickled herring of Glaſgow, Lochbroom, &c. being 
equal to thoſe of the; Dutch: their ſituation for export- 
ing them is likewiſe more commodious ; ſo that they can 
be ſooner at market than the Dutch, the Glaſgow 
merchants on the coaſts of Spain, Portugal, and up the 
Streights ; as the merchants of Dundee, Aberdeen, &c. 
on the | Eaſtern coaſt, in the Baltic, and German 
ocean. 

The Scots have manufactures of cloth, woollen ſtuff: 
particularly plaids, ſome of variegated colours; others 
of ſcarlet, either of wool or filk, and finer than thoſe 
made in any part of Britain. Theſe are chiefly manu- 
factured at Edinburgh; as are ſtockings, &c. at Aber- 
deen. Beſides ſtriped muſlins, cambrics, and thoſe to- 
lerably fine; the main article of the Scottiſh manufac- 
ture is linen-cloth, vaſtly encouraged and improved by 
virtue of premiums, &c. within theſe few years; eſpe- 
cially by the taking off the duty on it in England, and 
the prohibiting the wear of printed callicoes : for vaſt . 
quantities of it are not only ſent to England, but ex- 
ported to our Britiſh colonies in North America. Vaſt 
quantities of the above goods are manufactured at Glaſ- 
gow, where, and in the neighbouring towns, above 
fifty thouſand men are conſtantly employed; beſides 
women and children. - , 

Scotland is ſaid to have this advantage to boaſt, of, 
which neither England, not hardly any nation in Eu- 
rope has, namely, that in every branch of its trade with 
other countries, the balance is on its ſide; that is, ſhe 
ſends out more commodities in value than ſhe receives 
back; and N e the difference ot overplus muſt 
be made good in ſpecie. 

It is likewiſe obſerved; that by their late increaſe of 
commerce, the Scots have very much augmented their 
ſhipping z and yet they either build or buy veſſels con» 
tinually, more eſpecially for the Weſt-India, and the 
ſouthern commerce. 

Learning flouriſhes among them in five univerſities 
namely, St. Andrew's, Glaigow, two at Aberdeen, an 
Edinburgh ; in which are profeſſors of moſt of the liberal 
arts and ſciences, and thoſe maintained with competent 
ſalaries. 


| 
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Scotland has produced men of eminence in every y | Selkirk; and Peebles. 12. Renfrew, Glaf, , Ruplen; 
branch of. literature, and chriſtianity ſeems to have been and Dumbarton. 13. Dingwall, n Doanbek,. 
planted very early in this country; for Fettullin ſays, | Wick, and Kirkwall. 14. Jedburgh,, Haddington, 
„That thoſe parts of Britain into which the Romans | Dunbar, North Berwick, and Lguder. 15. Wigton, 
A had net penstrated,- became ſubject to Chrilt.” | Whithorn, New Galloway, and Stranrawer, oo 
The ancient diviſion of Scotland, with regard to All theſe ſhires and diſtricts conſtitute the forty-five 
its inhabitants, is into Scots and Picts; the former -hav- | members of the Britiſh partiament which Scotland ſends - 
ing poſſeſſed the Weſtern iſles, and the ſkirts of the | as its repreſentatives, beſides fixteen peers; cheſen out 
country weſtward and northward ; whilſt the latter had | of the body of the nobility, by virtue of the treaty of 


all that 1. the try which lay, on the Ger union; between the two kingdoms. 
ocean, till the Scors dee them = ſovereigh % Brarmary! laws have been enacted ' ſince the 
at Abernetty; about the 839. Andther division is union, particularly after the infurreQions of 2115 and 
into Highlanders and Lowlanders; the former being very 1745, with a view for improving the Highlands, break- 
much of a martial turn, and ſpeaking the original lan- ing the attachment of clans to their chieftains, and 
guage called Erſe, which is a dialect of Iriſh ; whilſt | reconciling its inhabitants to the Britiſh government; 
the latter are ptincipally turned for the more placid arts | for which purpoſe the forfeited eſtates have been appro- 
of peace and agriculture, uſing a-dialeQ of the Engliſh | priated: and in the late war with France great numbers 
Tariguage, and their cuſtoins, which in a few generations of them were employed in his majeſty*s ſervice, both in 
the whole country is likely to adopt, as having now one Germany, and more *efpecially in North America, 
and the fame head; though theſe” are not without nu- where nothing can ſurpaſs the valour and honour with 
merous inſtances of  warlike proweſs. ©  _ | which they have exerted themſelves on repeated occa- 
When the Scots got. poſſeflion of the country from || ſions, againſt the French and their Indian allies, to the 
the Picts, it ſeems ta haye been an heptarchy which || very great diminution, and otherwiſe maiming and dif- 
was ſhared among ſeyen princes ; the firſt part contained || abling of their corps. Numbers of. charity-ſchools 
"Angus and Mearns 7 the feconf, Athieold and Goverin; have alſo been erected to ve confiderable advantage, 
the third, Stradeern with Meneted; the fourth was both in the Highlands and the ifles, by the Society for 
Forthever ; the fifth, Mar with Buchan; the fixth, | promoting Chriſtian knowledge. The civil government 
Muref and Roſs z and the ſeventh, Caithneſs, which is | of the ſhires has been ſomething altered ſince 1745, by 
divided in the middle by the "Mound, a mountain which | the crown nominating ſheriffs as his majeſty's immediate 
tuns from the Weſtern to the Eaſtern ſea, ' + ' © | deputies, who are taken now from among thoſe gentle< 
It is aid naturally. ſeparated by the. Grampian or | men who are bred advocates at Edinburgh. | 
Grantz-bain mountains, called in Latin Mr Grampius, Some flight amendment as to ſervants, we are told, 
which run the breadth. of the country from fouth-welſt to | have lately been introduced in ſome parts; but were 
north-caft. „ ; | the gentlemen's views carried further, the emolument 
The capital rivers, . particularly the Forth Clyde, | thence ariſing to their country would be much more 
Tay, and Neſs, &c, divide it into peninſulas; theſe | confiderable ; namely; by encouraging their / tenants 
running foifar into che country as to be intercepted only | and other inferior poſſeſſors of their lands with leaſes, 
by a ſmall ihmus, or neck of land, but more eſpecially | and abating of the rigour of enormous ſervices, in plow- 
the ſmall diſtance of Loughneſs from the weſtern ſea. | ing, fowing, and reaping of the Laird's corn, with the 
_ The Romans parcelled it into the following people: bondage 57 graſſums, or a ſort of iniquitous ſines, and 
— T. The Gadeni, containing Teviotdale, Merch, and | the leading home their firing, beſides numberleſs other 
Lauder; 2. 8 z, including Annandale and Nidif- | dues and caſualties, with the load of which the poor 
dale; 3. the Novantes, in which are compriſed Gal- | people are quite oppreſſed. All this would not only be 
N Carrick, Kyle, Cunningham, and Glotta; | a ſenfible relief to the occupiers, but in the end prove 
e Damnii, containing Clydeſdale, Lennox, and | the real adyantage of the proprietors, - who | thereby 
tirling 5:7 5. Caledonia, containing Fife, -Strathern, would have their rents the better ſecured, and more 
Argyle, Cantire, Lorn, Braidalbin, Perthſhire, Angus, punctually paid, Beſides, the generality of pariſh- 
Mearns,* Mar, Buchan, Murray, Lochabar, Roſs, | ſchobls are upon à very bad footing, and ſchoolmaſ- 
Sutherland; Caithneſs, Strathnavern; and laffly, the | ters paid their ſalaries but very indifferently, by means 
Roman wall. But although the Romans called the | of a few paltry meaſures of corn, aſſeſſed principally on 
country by thoſe names, it was little known to them | the inferior tenants; and very miſerably levied, to the 
; beyond the Forth. 118; ; _ | great diſeoutagement of. Rterature: whereas, were a 
Scotland may be divided into two claffes 3 namely, | proper repreſentation made of the above, and the bi- 
South of the firth- of Forth, whoſe capital, and that of | ſhops rents, &c. in Scotland, which at preſent are 
the whole kingdom, is Edinburgh; and north of the | mottly'impropriated into lay hands, and that not per- 
fame firth,” the principal town in which is Aberdeen, haps entirely free from the charge of ſacrilege : were 
The ſhires of Scotland which, ſince the union, fend | theſe, I fay, applied for erecting of commodious ſchools, 
one member each to parliament, are, 1. Aberdeen, | and increafing the ſalaries of their fehoolmaſters-to be 
2. Air, 3. Argyle, 4. Bamff, 5. Berwick, 6, Bute | perſons of abt:ity and good morals, it is moſt evident 
and Caithneſs dy" turns, 7. Clackmannan and Kinroſs | what an advantage would thence accrue to the commu- 
by turns, 8. Dumbarton, g. Dumfries, 10. Edinburgh, | nity in general, and to his majeſty's ſervice in particu- 
11. Elgin, T2: Fife, 13. Forfar, 14. Haddington, | lar: ' ſo that learning, which in ſeveral remote parts 
15. Inverness, 16. Kincardine, _ 17. Kircudbright, | of the _——_ is almoſt at the laſt gaſp, might be re- 
18. Lanerk, 19. Linlichgow, 20. Nairn and Cromartie | vived, affection to his majeſty's moſt auſpicious govern- 
Alternately, 2. Orkney and Tetland, 22. Peebles, | ment eftabliſhed every where, piety and virtue promoted; 
23. Perth, 24. Renftew, 25. Roſs, 26. Roxburgh, | and confequently a number of proper hands either con- 
„Selkirk, 28. Stirling, 29. Sutherland, and 30. tinuallyemployed in the manufactures, fiſheries, and agri- 
* en | culture of the kingdom; or taken, as national exigencies 
he diſtrict of royal burghs which ſend alternately | required, into the ſervice of their king and country againſt 
one member to parliament, are the following: 1. Air, | the common enemy of Great Britain, for the mutual in- 
Irwin, *Rothfay, Inverary, and 'Campbell-town.. 2. tereſt of both the united crowns ; and this we fee has 
Bamff, Elgin, Cullen, Kintore, and Inverury. 3. | been very wiſely done of late. But to proceed: The 
The city of Edinburgh. 4. Forreſs, Nairn, . * ee of Scotland before the union, like that of 
and Portroſe. 5 Pitten weem, Anſtruther Eaſter, England before the reign of Edward 1. fat all in one 
Anſtruther Weſter, Craile, and Kilrennie. 6. Inver- houſe, and the chancellor was preſident or ſpeaker. It 
rd Stirling, Dumfermling, Culroſs, and Queens- conſiſted of three eſtates, viz. firſt, the biſhops and 
rry. e Burntifland, Dyſert, Kirkaldy, and Kinghorn. | mitred abbots; ſecondly, the greater or leſſer barons. 
8. Bae Perth, St. Andrew's, Cowpar, and Forfar. But no debate was ſuffered in the houſe before the revo- 
Montroſe; Aberdeen, Brechin, Abetbrothock, and | Jution. The buſineſs was carried on in the following 
Werber. 10. Kirkudbright, Dumfries, Lochma- 
ban, Annan, and Sanquhar, 11. Lanerk, Linlithgow, 
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manner: a committee was choſen conſiſting of thirty- 


two perſons, who received all the bills preſented, _ 
i 


— 
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if they were approved of, they were twice read in the 
houſe, and then put to vote. The above committee 
were called Lords of the Articles, and the manner of 
chuſing them greatly enlarged powers of the crown. 
The king appointed eight, ho were generally depen- 
dant on himſelf; theſe. chuſe eight more, and the ſix- 
teen thus elected, made choice of the remainder, Thus 
in almoſt every inſtance, the court had a majority. 

- The 1 of Scotland being now immerged in 
that of Great Britain, the courts of civil judicature now 
in Scotland are, 1. The college of juſtice, or a yene- 
rable bench of fifteen ſenators, or lords of ſeſſion in or- 
dinary, who adminiſter juſtice at Edinburgh in the par- 
liament-houle there, both according to law and equity, 
but no juries are admitted in this court. 2. The juſtice 
or juſtioiary court, which is the law=court principally 
for criminal cauſes. It conſiſts of a juſtice-general, 
juſtice-clerk, and ſive other judges, who are lords of 
the ſeflion; By theſe: being joined with a pannel of 
fifteen out, of fotty- five cited like juries in England, 
all cauſes are tried, and by act of parliament 1748, 
are to hold aſſizes all over the kingdom twice every 
year, being thence called lords of the circuit. 3. The 
court of exchequer, which is made like that in Eng- 
land; 4. The court of chancery. 5. The ſheriff's 


court in every county, who decides controverſies among 


the inhabitants relating to matters of inferior concern- 
ment. 6. Juſtices of the peace, with the ſame powers 
as in England. 7. The commiſſaries (the principal of 
which is at Edinburgh) all over the kingdom; in this 
court are pleaded actions relating to wills, tythes, and 
other eccleſtaſtical matters. 8. The court of admiralty. 
And 9g. A delegated number of privy-counſcllors for 
Scotland from that of Great Britain, 

The ſeveral orders and degrees in Scotland are, 1. The 
king, now: ſovereign of Great Britain. 
of Scotland, or the king's eldeſt ſon, now the prince 
of Wales, or the prince royal. of Great Britain. 3. 
Dukes, ſaid to be firſt brought into this kingdom about 
the year 1398; marquilles, earls, viſcounts, and barons 
or ſimple lords, the ſame as in England; 4. Knights; 
alſo the ſame as in the other kingdom. 5. Lairds or 
barons, being ſuch as ents held lands of the king 
in capite;- ſome of whom are poſſeſſed of ſeveral baronies, 


and may make other barons for the ſake of a vote at 


elections, and who now alone chuſe the repreſentatives 
of ſhires to ſit in parliament. 6. Gentlemen, as ad- 
vocates, graduates, &c. and, citizens, merchants, and 
burghers, & c. with the commonalty. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland is the calviniſtical 
ar preſbyterian, as contained in the confeſſion of faith 
authoriſed in the firſt parliament of king James VI. or 
which is much the ſame, the confeflion of divines at 
Weſtminſter, Wbich the church (commonly called the 
kirk) of Scotland have adopted. 1 | 

In the time of epiſcopacy in Scotland, once ſome- 
thing different from that in England, there was the 
archbiſhopric of St. Andrew's, whoſe ſuffragans were 
Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Dumblane, 
Brechin, Roſs, Caithneſs, and Orkney. The archbi- 
ſhopric of Glaſgow, under which were Galloway, Lif- 
more or Argyle, and the weſtern iſles, 

Beſides, theſe they had ſixty- eight preſbyteries, as 
Dunſe, Chirnſide, Kelſo, Earlſton, Selkirk, Jegvurgh, 
Dunbar, Haddington, Dalkeith, Edinburgh, Peebles, 
Linlithgow, Perth, Dunkeld, Auchterarder, Stirling, 
Dumblane, Dumfries, Perpont, Lochmaban, Middle- 


by, Wagons Kircudbright, Stranraer, Air, Irwin, 


Paſley, Dunbarton, Glaſgow, Hamilton, Lanerk, Big- 
gar, Denune, , Inverary, Cambleton, Kilmore, Skey, 
St. Andrew's, Kirkaldy, Cowper, Dumfermline, Meegle, 
Dundee, Arbroth or Aberbrothock, Forfar, Brechin, 
Mearns, Aberdeen, Kincardin or Kincarden-O' Neil, 
Alferd, Garioch, Deer, Turref, Fordyce, Ellon, Strath- 
boggy, Abernethy, Elgin, Forreſs, Inverneſs, Aber- 
lower,. Chanrie, Dingwall, Tayne, Dornoch, Caith- 
neſs, Orkney, and etland. | ; 
Under this was a ſeſſion in every pariſh, conſiſting of 
the miniſter as moderator or preſident, and the worthieſt 


2. The prince 


L. 


| 


| 


perſons in it, called elders. 2. A preſbytery, com- 


- brought even from 
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| poſed of a number of minifters, between twelve and 
twenty, more of leſs; with ruling elders ot laicks from 
each pariſh, Here in times of epiſcopacy the biſhop pre- 
fided ; now one of the miniſters is choſen moderator. 
They judge caſes too intricate for the ſeſſion; examine 
ſuch as would enter intò orders; ſettle miniſters in pa- 
riſhes, alſo ſchoolmaſters, &c. 3. The provincial ſynod; 
who meet twice every year, which is made up of more 
E leſs preſbyteries; and their reſpeQive members. 
The general aſſembly or convocation, which is the ſu- 
preme judicature 7; ultimate reſort; appeals lying from 
the ſeſſion, preſbytery, and ſynods to it. : 

And now that preſbytery or calviniſm has been eſta- 
bliſhed in Scotland ſince the revolution, the ſame courts 
and governments are retained; with ſome little difference 
in the manner of procedure: at preſent therefore, in- 
ſtead of biſhops, there are thirteen provincial ſynods. 

The method of proceeding againſt delinquents in the 
eceleſiaſtical courts iz carried on in the following man- 
ner. The perſon accuſed is ſummoned before the kirk 
ſeſſionz which is a meeting of the miniſters and elders 
every Sunday; if he will not abide by their judgment 
he may appeal to the preſbetry which metts every ſix 
weeks, and from thence to the ſynod, which meets twice 
in a year; and if he ſtill remains obſtinate, he may ap- 
peal to the general aſſembly, which meets once every 
year at Edinburgh; but from their determination lies 
no appeal: it is finally binding, and he muſt either 
ſubmit or be excommunicated. ! 3 | 

In this kingdom are ſeveral diſſenters or epiſcopalians; 
who originally in their extemporary prayers uſed the 
Lord's prayer and the Gloria; but they moſtly: have 
adopted now the church of England form: however, 
the non-jurors among them are not permitted to have 
meeting-houſes, .and ſuffered only to preach and read 
the divine ſervice to a very ſmall number, ſince the year 
1745; whereas ſuch miniſters as take the oaths, and 
pray for his majeſty in expreſs terms, have meeting- 
houſes. Of the preſbyterians there are ſeveral. diſſenting 
ſeats, as Erſkinites, Gibonites, from the miniſters of 
that name, who have ſeceded from the church of Scot- 
land, and upon that account called Seceders: alſo 
mountaineers, &c, as "preaching in the open fields 
and on the mountains: theſe are alſo called Came- 
ronians | e 41 

The ſalt of Scotland; which is principally manufac- 
tured in what they call pans or. caldrons, is ſaid to be 
ſtronger and better than that of Shields and Newcaftle; 
cures fiſh to greater advantage, and is ſo much the 
more valued abroad, that large quantities of it are ex- 
ported every year to Germany, Norway, the Baltic, &c. 

It has been obſerved that the wine-trade ſometimes . 
runs againſt the Scotch, in point of advantage, eſpeci- 
ally if the article of French brandy and French wine 
be admitted ; the ſmuggling of which is at preſent- 
ſaid to be in a great meaſure at an end every where, 
eſpecially in the north; But that alone excepted; it is 
well aſſured, that —_— the lead, corn, tobacco; 
and ſometimes ſalt, which Scotland exports for wines, 
which they receive in return from whatever country, 
the balance is not againſt them; for were theſe wines 
pain, the balance would be ſtill 
more in their favourg on account of their fiſh and linen, 
both which are good merchandize on the Spaniſh fide of 
the bay of Biſcay. | 

The goods Scotland receives from England bears no 
proportion to thoſe it ſends thither ; for the principal 
article which it takes is its woollen cloths of the finer 
ſort only, and ſome filks; in lieu of which England 
takes off their wool, cattle; linen, muſlin, corn, and 
nearly all their produce except fiſh and ſalt. 91 997 

At Inverneſs in particular, we are told that the 
Sconce or Oliver's fort, is laid out of late into convenient 
places for the working of ſilks. 4 . | 

Among the forts and garriſons of this kingdom, 28 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton caſtles, with Fort 
William, &c. we beg leave to inſert an account here 
though ſomething out of place, as having been miſlai 
or forgot, concerning the fort on Ardeſear Point, a 
regular 'fortification Jately built in Scotland, 1 — 

ou 
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"houbles of 174, and one of the lurgeſt in Britain. It] + Alexander I. king of Scotland, founded, fay ſome, 
fands on a narrow neck of land or peninſula made by the a priory here, for tegulat canons who were monks; of 
ſesz and called Ardeſear, about eight miles caft of In- þ the order of St. Auguſtine; the government of the 
vergess; and oppoſite to Chahery on the Murray firth | Picks having been” aboliſhed in Blitain- And Ten- 
where narroweſt; being not muth above a mufker-ſhot | neth III. transferred the Npiſtopal fee from Abernethy 
© bver to the Roſs fide, bas a ditch cut acroſs the neck of f te St. Andrew's; about the year 840. 45995 
"hand; into which the tide flows; with tout draw-bridges. | + So that St. Andrew's is am ancient; and once was 
IE is ſaid to be larger than Gibraltar, and built after the Ia flouriſhing city, the metropolis of all Scotland, the 
fame plan ; and will contain upwards of tem thouſand f ſear of the frſb-univerſity, ant before the revolution, the 
men when compleazed. To the land-fide, towards the | fee of an archbiſhop, who was ptimate of ali Scotland. 
Birk of Ardefear, this citadel has guns quite level with | There ſtill remain the marks of venerable antiquity, 
the. ground, and above theſe large battering pieces; on | the ruins of the cathedral church and mon „ 
the Tbanery fide is a floping im ble ſand- bank, | which abundantly ſhew their ancient glory and mag- - . 
about thirty feet in the baſe, as a de on that fide, I nificence; ' | [325 2342 3 Hadf is 
y with walls, ramparts, ravelins, and guns, all properly | It is remarkable for a fine ſituation, ſtanding in a 
1 ; ' Fanged around it. Here is a draw-well of the fin plain with a moſt pleaſing proſpect to the nan 
wy water, which was the firft work done here, and found | ocean, and north of a promontory of Fifefhire, which 
itt _ by digging to a proper depth, the ſoil being very ſandy | the ſeamen call Fifeneſs. It is ſurrounded with ex- 
1 and barren ; from whence it appears, that the like ad- f tenfive corn-fields, abounding in excellent wheat and 
9 vantage might be procured by human labour, even in barley, with other grain; and delightful downs, called 
= © the dry defarts of Arabia or Africa. And from Ardeſear | the Links, lie on the ſea fide towards the north, The 
 B | has been made by the military a new road over the Cairn famous [phyſician Cardan eſteemed it the moſt healthy 
| ef Month, Kincardine O*Neal, or the low road for | town he ever lived in, having vecafion'to experience it 
| L Edinburgh, even to the town of Perth, communicating for ſome months, when he came over from Italy, at the 
== with general Wade's well known road; fo that the f requeſt of the Pope, to preſcribe to Archbiſhop John 
| - king's forces may now ſoon and eakily traverſe all the | Hamilton, at which time he recovered of a conſumption. 
- mountainous, and otherwiſe inacceſfible parts of Scot- And twenty years before this, it had the approbation of 
land. Since the demolition of Fort George at Inverneſs | the moſt eminent phyſicians of the country; when a 
in 1745; this place has been built as a bridle on the | houſe was fitted up here for the reception of M 
Highlands ; but Oliver built a ſconce or regular citadel | dalen, daughter of Francis I. king of France, who 
near the mouth of them, which lies a little below Inver- married James V. king of Scotland, in 1537; but that 
. neſs, and continued till the Reftoration, when it was | lady died ſhortly after her arrival at Holyrood-houſe, in 
ordered to be demoliſhed; apparently for no other view, Edinburgh, and never reached St. Andrew's. 
but its being a monument of the Protector. Of old, the town conſiſted of four large ſtreets, lying 
The firſt and moſt antient univerſity in Scotland is | from eaſt to ' weft almoſt parallel to one another. 
that dedicated to the apoſtle St. Andrew, the tutelar ſaint | The moft northerly of the four, called Swallow-ſtreet, 
. of that nation. The ftory of which, as related by the | though formerly the principal, is now entirely ruined, 
- monkiſh writers, is, that in the year 805, Achaius, not ſo much as à houſe remaining in it. The other 
_ king of Scotlond, and Hungus king of the PiAs,. were | three from their regularity, do not ſeem to have been a 
engaged Ina war with Athelſtan ki of the Weſt  fortuitous concourſe, as it were of 'houſes, as moſt of” 
Saxons, and both armies being met in the evening near | the other towns in the country are; all of them termi- 
_ Haddington, in Eaft Lothian, deferred to engage till | nating eaſtward at the cathedral, which look upon each 
next morning. About midnight king Achaius being in | other, and ſeem to bewail their decaying and moul- 
bis tent at His devotions, St. Andrew appeared to him in 
- a moſt glorious manner, with the enſigns of his martyr- | two miles in circuit, now hardly remains one thou- 
dem, aud affured him of victory, Accordingly next | ſand houſes; and of thoſe near two hundred are become 
morning both armies met, the Saxons were defeated with | ruinous and not habitable. The number of fouls here 
great Havghter, and their king killed in the field. In | till amounts to above four thouſand. But many of the 
memory of which Achaiug put his kingdom under the inhabitants have little or nothing to do, the place hav- 
of St. Andrew. - + ing neither trade nor manufactures. Though at the 
_- ; The. eity of St. Andew is the capital of Fifeſhire | ſame time it has a harbour ; but this is capable of receiv= 
in Scotland, in Latin 'Adreanopolis, or fanum Sontti | ing only ſmall veſſels. Near the town are quarries, in 
bas its name from St. Andrew, the tutelary | which is plenty of free-ſtone, and of this all the houſes 
- faint-of Scotland, whoſe bones are ſaid to have been | are built. | 
brought hither, from Patras, a town of Peloponneſus, | Before the reformation this city was crowded, both 
- by e Regulus a Greek monk, in the year 408, a man | on account of trade and religion, pilgrims reſorting 
| ies that age much eſteemed far his piety, as appears by | bither in great numbers to viſit the relicks of St. An- 
| "SH - the-churth, Jedicated- to him, and called by his name. drew. Here were two other religious houfes, namely, 
4 | Neem him alto, as old writers report, this town was at a Franciſcan and Dominican priory, beſides that of the 
2 el called? Regimunt, or Killrimunt, that is, Mons | order of St. Auguſtine ;/ which laſt, ſome make to have 
IA eli Reguliz for we read that Oengus, Henguſt, been founded fotherwiſe than is above-mentioned) by 
Vu 8 er (Angus) a king of the Pits, granted to God | Robert, Biſhop of St. Andrew's, who died in 1139, and 
 an& Sr. Aodiew, that be ſhould be head of all the'| eſtabliſhed upon ſome of them revenues formerly be- 
-  chufches within the Pictiſh dominions : and he built longing to the antient Cu dees of this place. 
the above-mentioned church in the fifth century, Stuart, afterwards earl of Murray and regent of Scot- 
cn de alſo called Kyle-ri-mont. But the name of land, with whom Buchanan was a particular favourite, 
Se Andrew's bas prevailed ſor many ages. and who in return, commends him very highly in his 
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1 is alſo manifeſt from old manuſcripts, that this was | hiſtory, was in his younger days prior of it. This mo- 
| deaf the principal ſeuts of the Culdees, i. e. according | naſtery was more like the magnificent palace of a prince, 
| f - ofome, Culteres Dei, worſhippers of God. Bur this than a convent of monks, profeſſing poverty, as {till ap- 
| | ſeeming. a firained-derivation, and the grand receptacle, pears from its grand ruins, and particularly by the wall 
_” of thoſe religious votaries, being at I-co- | of hewn-ſtone that encompaſſed it with ſeveral battle- 
| ee, inthe kitle and of St. Columbus, weſt of | ments and turrets. | | 
= Mull in Scotland; the name is tather thought to be of | ere is now enly one pariſh-church remaining, 
3 | Ei tor ith, originally denoting their living in cells | namely, that of the Holy Trinity. There are two 
| '  bout-s church, burying-ground, or ſuch. ike conſe- others, but theſe are rather chapels ; the one to St. 
- erated. pluce, and de vöted to the ſervice of God. They | 8 | yh | 
had the care and direction of holy things, from tbe firſt þ it baving no endowment, and the Provoſt of that college 
- Keception of oo goat at Ne. ; being ten a layman, even in 2 Preſbyterian * 
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The other is the chapel belonging to St. Leonard's 
| 8 — of Te be a > bh 
N church oft t I Lkinity is an ancient and 
. Ratelyjodifiees, bad: with-ine hee-ltone, fo. the form 0 
à cob and at its welt end is a han 
15 gp nepaih In it iaa fine monument for 
biſhop Sharpe, who was, aſflaſingtec | 
. devors, or blind .zealots,. called W 
Charles, Ilcas he a c ing home in his coach. This 
Dea Sharp, was o originally a Freſbyterian, miniſter, 
he being deputd by the. allemably of the kirk, to come 
un tothe gurt of chat prince, for the redreſs of, ſome 
grievances his brethren loudly complained o 
reyailed en to embrace the doctrine ef the church in 
London, and accepting of the ſee of St. Andrews, came 
back to his wn country, veſted with the dignity of their 
meiſeroiger. and hence their reſentment and pr 


upon t 9. 
88, In, the e 


Keren, 
he Was 


- 
[ 


| 


a | ee 
tased malice, thus bat barouſſj vented themſclyes. 2 


wan man of. great, piety; and no leſs, eminent for his 
learning, This monument was erected by the.; axch- 
biſhop's brother, 5 


Sir W illiam Sharpe, Bart. who, order in 


to ſocure it ſcom the fate he feared.it might be liable to, 


ſettled ſix thou Scottiſh marks, which is above three 


. < d 
hyndred . 


tothe city of St. Andrew. s, for yl 


keeping it in conſtant; repair: which, has had a deſired 
e 


ffect gg the magiſtrates are very carctyl, of it, and 
bs" very ſeyere upon any, who, ſhould. att 
ta defact it. UG s -h51 vp 49 4 x 14h 
On the north fide of the, town ſtood the old caſtle, 
of which now nothing remains but the, walls, It was 
built by Roger de Belloment, biſhop of St. Andrew's, 
who died in the year 1202, being ſecond ſon of Robert 
de Bellomogtz carl of 3 and chancellor of 
Scotland. It was repaired. by Cardinal Beaton. or 
Bethune, who was the Pope's nuncio, and Metropo- 
litan of this ſee; and alſo by archbiſhop Ha 
former of which procured Mr. | Gzeorge: 
z<4lousreformer,, to be burnt; here ip the (par de, while. 
from his window he glutted his yes with ſo horrid, a 
ſgectacle; but he himſelf was afterwards. aſſaſſinated in 
1540 in the very ſame place, In revenge of whoſe death, 
the, French, with the” conſent of the queen-regent, of 
Scotland,..attacked it, from whom. it ſuffered greatly. 
But at the Reformation it ſuffered more from the fury of 


Wifhart, a 


attempt 


4 


| 


i 


milton: the 


: 


; 


the. populace,z aud ſinęe the Revolution. its ruin has been 


completed. K: Ant dt 8 

Eaſt of the Caffle are the ruf | 
of St. Andrew's, founded by Tithop Arno 
in 1162, and finiſhed by bilhop Lamberto 
in 1328. It was in length from eaſt to weſt three hun- 
dred and ſcyenty feet, and the croſs, from ſouth to, horth 


. 


of the ſtately cathedral 
Who died 
who died 


one hundred and eighty; its breadth ſixty-five, and its 


height one hundred feet. Though ſomę draw another 


kind of .icbnography, mating it ſeven feet longer and, 


two broader than St. Peter's chu that 
v. 
Pilate and the 4 
ons of the beſt 
Was near demoliſhed at ma b. 6 
meaſure; repaired by the ſucceeding archbiſhops, But 
ſince the Revolution it has been Welly in tuins, as we 
ſee it at this day”. , - ,. 35 
Near the rudera of the cathedral, are ſtill remaining 
the walls of the very ancient chapel of St. Rule (ths 
Regulus above-mentioned), with the great ſquare ſpire 
ſtill entire. It is one hundred and five feet high, and 
made of ſuch large and durable ſtones, that though built 
ſo many ages ago, yet ſo little has it ſuffered by the in- 
juries. of the weather, that a ſmall expence would 
fave it from falling for many ages yet to come, And 
as this is probably one, of the moſt ancient monuments 
of antiquity in Great. Britain, it is a pity it ſhould go to 


6 at Rome. 


mmetry of the whole fabric, it was 
othic ſtructures in the world, It 


ruin for want of a ſuitable reparation. Beſides, this p 


would be the moſt proper chapel and chapter-houfe for 
the Knights of the moſt ancient order of the Thiſtle, 
fiace under the patronage of the, apoſtle St. Andrew 
(whoſe relics, were preſerved at this place) that ho- 
ourable order had its riſe and foundation: and by king 
Jake VIPs (i. e. James II. e letters- patent 
ripg and reſtoring this order 
7 


for, reyi 


"> 


h regard to its height, as well as the beauty of its 


at e Reformation; but in ſome 


'of kaighthood,” 


. 


| 
«ſtone, in the form. of 0 
n e e 1 

1 lat 
1 ju 
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which were dated at Windſor the twenty-ſixth of — 
1687, it appears that the Knights of the Thiſtle 
ti; Andrew, formerly held their chapters in the great 
11 pf St. Andrew : upon the demolition of which - 
his ſaid Majeſty 1 7 them far the future to be kepft 
care. Holhrood- bone. 
; The, principal ornament of this city! is che Uniyer⸗ 
ity, which at preſent conſiſts of three colleges, ' It was 
founde by -archbiſh9p* Henty *Watdlaw, in the year 


of 


, 


,1412 3 and he obtained very ample privileges and immuz= 


| ni ti 
J 
! 


* 


: 


- 
* 


5 


— 


* 


, 


| 
| 
| 


N 
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ies from Pope Benedict XIII. which were afterwards 
confirmed to thech by King James I. of Scotland, and 
ſeveral ſutceeding princes. of that kingdom. In the 
tirhe of Epiſcopacy, the archbiſhops of St. Andiew's 
were chancellocs of the Univerſity, The rector is 
a choſen,” and by the ſtatutes he ought” to be 
one of the prinéipals of the three colleges bere, 
which are called'St; ilvator's, St. Leonards, and New 

„ 7-7 rm LIB 

The college of St. Salvator, commonly called the Old 
College, was founded by James Kennedy, archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's, in the year 1448, who was grandſon 
to king Robert III. He Lected the edifice, furniſhed it 
with coſtly ofnaments, and endowed: it with ſufficienc 
reveriues. for 4 doctor, batchelor, and Ticentiate of di- 
vinity, four ptofeſſots of philoſophy, and eight burſars 
or poot ſchplars. The earl of Ga 
nance for a profeſſor of philology or humanity; "The 
aforeſaid biſhop alſo founded à church or large vaultd 
chapel to it, Which is Covered with elend and 
beautified with 4 lofty towering ſteeple all of hey / 
ſons and in it his monument of *curious' workmanthip - 
is ill to be ſeen. It has a good library founded by Dr. 
Skeen, profeſſor of divinity, and principal of it, which 
by the donations of learned men, is now very well fur- - 
niſhed with good books, He alſo repaired and aug- 
metited the college-fabric, having made a collection for 
that purpoſe. The common-hall and ſchools are vaſtly 
large, and the clolſters and private lodgings for the. 
maſters and ſcholars have been very magnifcent and 
convenient; but the fabric of late years has become 
very much out of repair; nor ate the college- revenues 
able to ſupport it. In this college are three filver maces, 
as old as its foundation: one of them of the fineſt work- 
manſhip, gilt, and weighs ſeventeen pounds. Theſe, 
with ſix other maces ſent to the other colleges in Scot- 
land, were found in archbiſhop Kennedy's tomb in the 
reign of king Charles II. and ſuppoſed to have been 
buried there at the time of the Reformation, in order to 
ſave them from the violence and fury of the times, par- 
ticularly in Scotland, when every thing adotned with 
images was defaced, if not deſtroyed. "BY 
St. Leonard's, college was founded alſo before the Re- 
formation, by James Hepburn, prior of St.” Andrew's, 
in the reign of king James V. and afterwards patronized 
by the earl of Lenox, with falaries for a principal or 
warden, who is always a doctor of divinity, four pro- 
feſſors of philoſophy, and maintenance for eight burſers, 
exhibitioners, or poor ſcholars. To theſe Sir John Scot 
of Scot-Staryet added a. profeſſor of philology, with a 
genteel ſalary, and Jugmented the library very conſide- 
rably. Of late it has alfo been very much encreaſed by 
Sir Jobs Wedderburn, doctor of phyſic, who, at his 
death, left his large collection of books to it. Here alſo 
is the famous manuſctipt of the hiſtory of Scotland, 
called Chronicon Scoticum, written by John of Fordun, 
who was a Monk there. The rector or miniſter of 
St. Leonard's church is commonly the principal of this 
college, who has à better revenue, and more ſtudents, 
than any of the other two colleges. | 5 

In order to keep up the ancient ſkill of arehery, and 
a taſte for manly exerciſe and innocent amuſement, a 
rize of a ſilver arrow is annually given for the ſtudents. 


- 
- 


of this college to ſhoot with bows and arrows; and, 

the winner appends his coat of arms to it on a ſilver) 
MR 999 e 1967404 1 Ga penn | 

N By an act made in the year twenty, George II. the col- 


leges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard have been united, in 


purſuance of an agreement wich they themſelves made 


for that purpoſe | * 
F 50 purpoſe; 408 [4 Cnet | The 
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ſcience. and aſtronomy, eredted a 
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with ſeyeral mathematical 
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harbokes and | for this end, 


far as-the beacon z-3cpording]y a 


the colleQions were inſufficient to. Kol any great 
unleſs the to pennies. a 
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charter; b- 525 by which King David incerpraed | 


it in the year Nn 
__- From. all Ul tht, bt been, ſaid it 
ancient city, and its univerſity too, ver | 
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jt will | appear, that thi 


PE was, ber feng ee g chere, beßdes the above men- 


tioned great reſott of pilgrims tothe Convents and he 
chapet oh St. Rule, on actount of St. Andrew's relits, 
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e is peice pr |"durgh} ant angther at the ne wat of Aberdeen; con- 
tlibute | greatly to the decay el boch ahe town und uni- 
verſity Se Andre 


| Formerty,/ im civil matters,, St! Andrew's was the a 8 
of A Aitirdbtry'for Files bet this“ anch ober hereditary 
riſcictibhs in Scottand, have been lodged in the ero wn, 

5 tart ict of the Britin pafiniegs, for nenn. 
era 1410 111 48 it . 
Before the eden at which ———_ 8 
byterianim came tobe legally eſtabliſed' im Scotland, 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had under him the 

ee biſhoprics, namely. Edinburgh, Dun- 
keld, Aberdeen, Motta 2 Brechſn, Ros, 
Lahde, and ide Orkifeys.* The dioceſe' of S1 Au- 
Ter Proper ddl K MM part of Perthſhire; - 
and part of Angus and Mearns:: St, Andrew's was alſo 
| one” of — Ternh: of the fixry-cighe preſpyteries under 
| epilcopacy, as it is at prefent under preſdyerianiſon, : 
and o fie, one of the four preſbyteries, of Wee 
| the Fry of Fife is at pteſent compoſed © > ing 0 

St. Andtew's is the thir® im rank of the diſttiſt ot 5 
toyul boroughe, the other four being Du 
Coupar, and Forfar, which ſend one member to 2 | 
benen alternately every ſeven years. 

In the neighbda sbs of St. Andrew's * two 
| agreeable ſears: belonging to the Leflies Earls of: Leven, 

Which ate 'calfet Metvil and Palgony. 

St. Andrew's is ſituatec eight des eutk-ent of 
Püdte, ard fourteen north-eaſt of EdirtBurgh, latitude 
fifcy-fix_ degrees twenty minutes north 1 Tohgitude, two 
degrees twenty-five minutes weft. | 

The ſecbnd- univerſity in Scotland 1 Glaſgow, in 
geferibing of Which wre ſhall give an ae count of be ci, 
| jes nach Aud manufactures. 

Glasgow is 4 large well-built city n dis! cbabey of 


the Clyde, over which is a ſtone bridge of eight arches, 
by . ſole expetice of Gavin Dunbar, "#ohbilhvp | 


See #246 H tin Giafediocnſis; is a very ations 01 
257 „ and in the 2228 e ſignifies 2 grey hound. The 


of Which is as ſollo 
IN the fifth century —— by the Steves" 
St. Mungo, reſided in el cell the great church now 
Mali, and converted! many of this natives to the chriftfan 
religion. Amongſt the reſt of his converts was a — 
ho had received a fing from her huſband who w | 
7 o 4 journey, with * charge to keep it ſafe til bis 
AST, The lady walxing one day by the fide of the 
river, the ring dropper n e in We gad 


perplexity, how to fecoyer it. She employed men to 


ſearch fot it, but all was in valn. At laſt told her 
caſe to St. Mungo, who bid her not be affaid but truſt 


in God. Accor ingly the holy man went with her to 


the tiver-ſide, at the place where the ring was loft, The 


ſaint Jooking up ta heaverr prayed that would by a 


ſignal act of his power confirm his miniftry 5 which was 
immediately done ; for heralfed on the fiſt who had fwal- 
lowed the ring to come on ſhores when behold a mira- 
cle a latge f [mon jumped ont of the watet, and Jaid the 
ring at the 52 'the faint,” "The lady's huſband re- 


K* tut ed, and heath jor the affair, was converted to chriſ- 


tiatiity, The ain e th the ring in his ſouth is the arms of 
Glaſgow to this day. The reaſon why a 8 Ss. 
likewiſe uſed in the arms is, that a 439 of that ſpecies 
waited at the place till the ring was found. 

In the middle of the city ſtands the tol booth or town- 


bouſe, of hewn-ſtone, with convenient apartments for 


the magiſtrates, and a very lofty tower, with belts which 
chime Se, hour. From this and the market · Place 
contiguous fun the four principal ſtreets in the form of 
2 Ga, each adorned with public ſtructures, and open: 


2 that "from hence the whole town may be feen as from 
a centre, - The houſes are built uniform; of ſtone, be- 


e || ing COM Us "ſtories, und ſome more, myMy” ſup- 


\ ported 
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ported, by large and, {quare: Doric, pillars, with, arches 
| ich are ſpacigus ang well- 
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pie, fill, in good, repairy this ing berg the! ſeecof an 
| 1 . belqre the revolution, (whole: patron and; bi- 
OP, Mungo, about the, year 500, lies butied- in that 
part of it called 


N over the other; called the upper and lower. | 
9 ſeveral rows, of pillars, very, bigh? 


4 ; 2 4 | 
Jofry, ſpire, the higbeſt, ip,Soatlapds riſmngerom a. ſquare | 
tower in the middle of the croſs a of: ſurpriſing archi- i 


tecture. Here ate convenient apartments for the meet: 
ing of the preſbytery, which conſiſt of nine teen pariſhes, | 


and alſo of the prouincial ſynod of Glaſgow and Air, 


which is compoſed of one hundted twenty- even qavithes | 
or ſeven pre ſbyteries, The catheyral eburgh-yard is the | 
common. burying-ground, Fram; henge»to-the rivet᷑ is 
an extent of ; about, a,mile,, and-bþlfof, thav upon aides 
ſcent. Here are ſeveral, hoſpitals or .alms-houles; and 
many ornamental ſpires, The, rujpous cefile near the 
catbedral was the; palace of the atchhiſhop, wha was 
e of. the city, and, ſenceq on with Aver 
high waſlof hewn ſtone, from, which ais a. fine pfoſpedt 
into the city. Here, is an uninerſitys in which indeed 
there: is only one college, but a ſtatehy ſabtio, conſiſting 
of two large ſquares of very noble ſtone buildings, and 


reſt of the town by a very high. wall. The front 
towards the city is of beautiful. arjicheQure and hewn 
ftone, | It was founded in 1438. by: lame HL of Scot- 
e the following yea biſbop William Turnbull 
erected the college at þis,own; exyencesi Its privite 
granted by Pope Nicholas V. the fame as thoſe of 
nonia in Italy, were confirmed; by. ſucceeding princes, 
and, benefactions beſides made it; by the parliaments and 
obility of Scotland, partiqulatly the earl: of Dundonald, 
the archbiſhaps, and the cityjof Glaſgow z the ground 
an Which it ſtands, with, ſome adjacent fialds, having 
been given it by the famijy of! Hamilton, and ? partieu- 
lacly two very bandſome exhibitions for the like number 
of, ſtudents of divinity ſor four | years, the latter part of 
which they are appointed to ſtudy at Leyden in Holland. 
On this foundation was the ingenious Mr. Macknight, 
min iſter of, May bole, and author ofs the New Harmony 
of. the Gaſpels; as alſo the late Mr. ILewis/ Chapman, 
miniſter of Petty, near Inverneſs ;. Mr. MLaurin, the 
mathematician, and many others. Its members are a 
rector, a dean of faculty, à principal, who: teaches di- 
vinity, three philoſophy proſeſſors or regents, praſeſſors 
of. the civil and, canon law, mathematics, &. Here 
ate well planted walks, and: pleaſaur gardena particu- 
Lan a phy ſic- garden. T he library is well ſtocked with 
ks and manuſcripts, eſpecially through the care of 
the learned Dr. Fall, afterwatda prebend af Vork. 
The ſtudents lodge in the college, Which at Edinburgh, 
&c. they do not; and the principal and profeſſors have 
handſome apartments there, and goodifalaries;; During 
epiſcopacy the axchþiſhops were perpetuab chancellors, 
which honour is now: enjoyed by tbe duke of Montroſe, 
2 the principal acts as vice- chancellor. The famous 
Rutherford author of Lex Rex, Cameron, &a. were 
educated. here, Proſeſſor Simpſon, who of late years 
Ni ſo great AGEs and 2 wer 8 — 
inian controverſy, taught ditinuy 3 tul the 
. — ſuſpended him E Several 


oman ſtpnes, with A dug up in 1740 near 
Kirkentilloch, have been to the antiquities in this 
univerſity, | 19 11 1 i a : 
Though the Clyde be navigable up to the town for 
ſmall veſlels, yet Newpaott-Glaſgow, ' nearer: the moùth 
of the river, uſed to be the harbour for (thoſe of large 
þurthen,; Where is a gdad quay ot wharf, and 4 
cuſtom-houles;; Hut at! preſent the merchants have en- 
tered into an aſſogiation to make the river navigable as 
far as the city. for hips of larga burden. Here. alſo, or 
t Greenock, ſhips are re paired, fitted out, and laid up. 
— arraiahas goods to Glaſgow, where is ſcartied 
on à conſiderable ſereign tiade, the merchants of this | 


% n 2 * 


* 


War ſaſer as they. ſtretch away, hen o 
tfirth, directly north: veſt for the capes of 


melaſſes. Their therring! 
goodneſs with the Dutch herrings. 


Glaſgow Include. 


Fhis city formerly ſent a member to t 


eſtates and intereſt hereabouts. 


twelve minutes weſt, 


led into am error, by calling it one 


deen and New Aberdeen. Old Aberdeen, 


cathedtah commonly ealled St. Machar 
which It now deſtroyed. It is moreover 
ſouth-ſide with King's college (fo cal 
James IV. who aſſumed the patronage of 


one. Here are alſo profeſſors of divinity, 


each' faculty one. In the church 


ide id coveret with late, the reſt with 
| 


eity ſending about fiſty fail every. year to Virginia, New | 
— and: other. Britiſh: colonies: . for 
Irhich they are more commodiouſſy ſituated than Lon- 
dau, ànd the paſſa ch ſhorter, andi in the tithe uf 


ut of the Clyds- 
Virginia. They 


have lately putchaſed a: harbqut on the firth of Forth, 
near Alloa, for reſhipping their , ſugars and tobacco to 
MHallend, Germany; and the Baltic, Their home- ma- 
nufactures are very fine plaids, both ſilken and woollen, 
called Glaſgo plaids andi ſtriped muſlins for aprons, 
grad quantities of which ar ſent ali over Great Britain 
anti the American colonies, where they fetch a" pood 
price, beſides various ſorts of linen · manufactures. Here 
are houſes: for refining of ſugars and diſtilling ſpirits from 

ring fiſhery is very conſiderable; 
and they cure that fiſiu ſd well as to be reckoned of equal 


Upon the malt. act extending to Scotland, a'meafure 
which was/then generally diſfiked, but produced! no bad 
eff oc, onhy that the people made an inſurrection in 
this city, and deſtroyed the houſe and furniture of theit 
repreſentativo in parliament, Daniel Campbell, -Eſqz 
ta the: amount bf above 60001. - ſterling damage, who 
votet; foriitꝭ orhie h the tõtyn was obliged to make god; 
and the ſemainderſof the two pennies act for the term 
of thirteen years to come of it, 'Which they enjoyed, 
| was appropriated: by parliament for that purpoſe, till the 
dorned, with 3 high towers .textets,.and: ſeparated from | ſaid ſum weg paid-o In the ninth year of the preſent 
He reign this two-pennies act was renewed-for twenty: five 
years langer, and the villages af Gorbels and Newport - 


Glaſgow gives title of earl to the Boyle family. Ever 
fince the Refurmation this city has been famous for its 
ſteady attachment to the proteſtant religion, as alſo their 
firm adherente to tevolution- principles and the Hanover 
ſueceſſiun. In the inſurrection of 1715 they ſent a body 
of volunteers to ſerve the king againſt the earl of Marr: 
and in the like diſturbance of 1745, the young Cheva- 
lier and his highlanders levied contributions here, com- 
pounding their demand of fifteen thouſand pound fot 
five thouſand guineas, which were immediately paid 
them. The inhabitants are very ſtaunch 'preſbyterians, 
and remarkable for their ſtrict obſervance of the chriſtian 
ſabbath, and the performance of religious duties on it, 
| hardly: any ſtirring! abroad after divine-ſervice, from 
prayers, reading, and finging of pſalms. 490, 


he Scottiſh 1 


liament; but ſince the Union it has been joined with 
Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Dumbarton, which diſtrict 
of royal boroughs ſend but one member to the Britiſh 
parljament alternately, In the neighbourhood is a ſeat 
of: the duke of Montroſe, whith family has conſiderable 


Glaſgow lies twenty-five miles north-weſt of Lanerk, 
| and. forty-two weſt of Edinburgh. Latitude fifty-five 
| degrees fifty- ſix minutes north Jongitude, four degrees 


The next univerſities in Seotland are thoſe of Aber- 
deen. Moſt writers concerning Aberdeen bave 


city, and © 


2 it is aQually two: viz. Old Aber- 


in Latin Aber- 


donca, is beautifully fituated on the ſouth of the river 
Don, where it empties itſelf into the German ocean; 
was the ſeat of the biſhop, having a large and ſtately 


„ molt part of 
adorned on the 
led from kin 

it), wherein is 


a" prineipal and fub-principal, with three regents, or 
edler of philoſophy,” of which the ſub- Fefpal is 


civil law, phy- 


fie; humanity, abd the oriental hangiages, that is, for 
fore-mentioned, is 
a moſt ſtately monument, erected to the memory of biſhop 
Elphinſton, who'buik moſt of it, A. D. 1 $00} and hard 
by the ehurch is 4 Hbrary, well furniſhed with good book 
This univerſity is not inferior to any in Scotland; one 


good books, 
lend; and owes 
much 


- 
* 
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known by the name of Catalogus. The church, wi 
its urret ot Keepley is df hen fone 3 the tip of it ii 
vaulted with à double croſa arch, About Which . is a 
gs -crown,: having five curonets, ſupported by: as 
y ſtone - pillars, and a round; of ſtone, with 
two gilded croſſes clofing the crown. In 1631 it was 
overturned by a ſtorm, but rebuilt ſoon after in à more 
ſtately manner. King. Charles J. gave it an endowment | 
For eight burſers, out of the revenues of the vac bi- 
Mopries 5 from whence this college, and that ih the 
new ton, which made up one univerſity, was called 
the Caroline uni jor the univerſity of king Chatles. 
His ſoo: Charles III alſo, by advice of parliamient, in 
167, gave the beneſices of vacant churches in ſeveral 
dioeeſes to this: college fan ſeven years. The bull for 
erecting this univetſuy wn granted by. Pope Alexan- 
der IV. to king James IV. and; William Elphingſton, 
the abeve- mentioned biſnop of Aberdeen, procured it as 
ample privileges as any in e e ere like 
| thoſe of Paris and Bononia. The biſhop built moſt of 
the college, and furniſhed the great ſleeple with ten 


bells, &. Over the Don, is a lofty ſtone : bridge of one 
arch. About a mile from bence, is New: Aberdeen, 


ſituate-at the mouth of the Dee, as theother is at the 
_ mouth. of the Don, and therefore by ſome called Aber 

deen, and by others Bo Accord, from its motto. New 
Aberdeen is the capital of the ſheriffdom ot that name; 
the ſeat of the ſheriff for the trial of cauſesz and of the 
country chufts, which are kept in the tolbooth hear the | 
gat ſteeple at abe cris 5 it has a ptiſon and work-houte, 
Na it had a mint alſo formerly, apprats by: deveral- 
coins preſerved; in tbe 


dabinet. fo the cutiaus, with this 
inſcription, Urbs Aberdovaes; » The iſtreets are paved with 
flint, or a hard ſtone much like it. At the weſt end of 


i ie a little round bill, from the bottom ef which there 


iſſues a ſpring, called the Aberdanian ſpaw, becauſe it 
the quality of the / ſpaw water in the 
+>; F he; curious el referred, for | 


| 


= 


8 

articuls account ef it, to treatile ritten by Dr. 
Wibam Barclay: This ſpaw, and good part of the 
green near it, is walled round, and has commod ious 
apartments;/ with a; caſcade. ſor the convemency of 
athing-both ſexes apart. Over: the Dee, about a mile [ 

pom the city, is a famous bridge of ſeven arches] built 
of; krer-ſtene, by biſhep Gain Dunbar. Beſides other 
pubſic buildings, herr ig a, church hangſomely built of 
tree ſtune, in the high-ſtreet; and near the port or 
Wharf is a euſtom-houſe. The market-place is very 
beautiful and ſpacious, and the adjoining ſtreets very 
bandſome ; moſſ of the bouſes being built of ſtone, and 
dhe inhabitants as gay genteel, and perhaps as rich, as | 
in any city of Scotland. The private buildings are cum- 
monly four ſtories/bigh, or more, with handſome ſaſned 
2 and gardens: and orchards behind them; ſo 


tland, either for extent, ttade, of 


the north of 


e fast ſort, the chief is the Univerſity or Mariſchal 
ollege, originally a. Franciſcan. monaſtery, built by | 
Geo Keith, 
a him called 


b, carl; Marſhal, in the year 1593, and 
he Marſha} college; but ſince bis time, 
d beautiſied it with 


& 2 Aberdeen bath adorned an 


reat its, head, and fHeuriſh under bis auſpices; Here! is a 
brineipal, three proteſſore of philoſophy one. of /huma; 
nizys. one of divinity, one of mathematics, and one of 
phyſc. Add ita this, the | founded by Dr. Dunn. 
Which has a head, maſter, and three uſhers, handſomely 
ä „ another ſchool for teaching; myſia 3; At Nir 


1 


- cholaz.chureh_ (formerly. divided into ige (churches), 
- built: of; 4 = he lofty. ſteeple, covered! with. 
A | Is Nor muſt 
—4 Ig of the city, 


ae college Neff. THD 


ſon, were fiiceefh Hy Prinepan, and 
A oe Gone eee. 
Lifeof Homenj The Cr 


day au verys* 


pty;of the buildings, bath in public and private. Of | 


f pulſe, roots and herbs: 


a F £ þ 4 1 * 
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Burnet, and Gurtfiſhed with tathepisticef inſtruments 
eee 
ſth tyriters - 
ving wrote” The 
chology, e. 
Was un exteltent” Rutemiſty and Hall x bea ate 
built on an Hand near the influx bf the tiver Pee. He 
the famous Mr Colm NMacfabrin war profefior of ma! 
thematics, till ne was called - to the univerſity of Edin 
bargn, where he üfed. Thht learned r 
mathematics,” Mr. Stewart, 18 alfo ö ph mgm his 
commentary on Sir lade Newton's" treatiſes of curves. 
Both: rivers, Don“ and Dee, are famous for falmoh, of 
which vaſt quantities are taken Here they make ex- 
cellent linen, and worſted ſtockings; of which laſt ma- 


be 


of Rugtſtus,! 


* 


. 


nufacture ſome are fo fihe;'(as to ws fromtwenty to 
thiptyhMinps a pair? Thee are ſent in great quantities 
f 46 @3.4,47 £7 


inte England, Holland; France) cc. 
Neu Aberdeen is à royal burgh, and one of the dif2 
tricts with Moitroſe} Brechin, Arbroth, and Inverbervy, 
which ſend a member · to parliament alternately. This 
ci A er title vf earl to #n ancient branch of the fami 
of Gordon oA this town, as Well as at Peterhead; 
25 chuchesg og as they tre called) in Scotland, meet- 
gehduſes/"where the Mturgy of the Church of Englan 
is-read, They have alſe fevetal fine chapels with organs. 
The did *town” muſt be vety ancient, fince the ne ig 
ſuppoſed" upwards of ore! thouſand two hundred years 
ald.! Both formawo- cities independent of each other; 
but Neu Aberdeen ſor trade, wealth; extent, prantiey 
and lening, d reckoned the third —5 vf Scotland 
being dnly inferior te Edinburgh and GlAſgow. Ia th 
anchering from ſeven to nine farm: 
water zi Hut m is ra tideahawenz with very difficult en- 
trance though the river Det is large, the channel bein 
narrom i and he bar often ſhifting; fo +bat no ſhip 
any. conſequence ventürts in without æ pitot. As this 
citxtfallicred gveitly bythe d iſturbanet in Scotland at the 
Revolution, atie>Jebes Which is" thereby incurred were 
fobeas y, that, in order to'pay'thein- off, 4 duty of two! 
peniiies Som, or the 1 ſterling; was laid 
dy te Scottiſh" parliament in 1695 on every Scots pint 
of ale and beer fold within the town, and its precincts: 
and theifame act has been continued by the Britiſh par- 
Liainent;"ridt only: for paying off che faid debt, but for 


building a ne pier on the north fide of the harbour, for 


repairing the old pier on the⸗-ſouth fide, and i rebuilding 
the to -&e. : "Ai fire happening here in 1721; 
by which the regiſters of all wills, judicial deeds, and 
other: authentic? evidences, were conſumed, two acts of 
parliament paſſed in the late teig for ſupplying them. 
As lihe .country has a provincial Iy nod, — — 
eight peeſpyteries, Aberdeen is the name of one, an 
cbntaims twenty- one pariſhes; ' Tt lies eighty- four miles 
north eaſti of Edinburgh, and about ſeventy ſouth- eaſt 
of Inverneſs. Latitude fifty: ſeven _— urteen mi- 
N north longitude, one degree forty-nine minutes 
well de bury leptin eee 4414 48 7 ; 
he ſhire of Aberdeen is a country in the middle di“ 
viſion of Scotland. It comprehends the ſeveral diſtricts 
of Birſe, Glentanner, Glenmuichk, Straithdee, Strath- 
done, the braes or hills of Mar and Oromar, the greateſt. 
part of Buchan; Formartin, Garrioch, and Strathboggy. 
It is bounded by part of Angus and Mearns, or rather 
by the Dee, and the Granſtain or Grampion hills, on 


4 


N 


14 * 


the ſdath, by part of Bamffsſhire on the north-weſt, by 
patt of: Mur mo the north; by the German ocean = 
the eaſt, and by the river Spey, and part of Badenoch, 
oi the welt, —— — Bithosfivne thirty. 


ſeven miles in length, and twenty-eight in breadth; and 
the area eleven hundred and ſeverity ſquare miles. As 
the ſouth part contains Mar with its ſubdiviſions, it was 
bene formerly called the ſhire of Mar, which gave title 
af karl to the antient and noble family of Erſkine, till 
forfeited! by the rebellion df the late earl in 1715. The 
ſoil; would ber fruitful enough, were it properly culti- 
vated q it producing corn, particularly barley, rye, and 
oats, in abundance; to r 'witly ſome Wheat; alſo 
of different kinds. The hilly 


eraigs, where many eagles build 
4 * their 


| 


| atis, eſp 
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their neſte, are covered with woods. of fir and a es, 


they have plenty of wild-game, and paſture, &c. 
_— in, ſheep, black. cattle, horſes, and deer. Here 
are quantities of ſpotted or variegated marble, lime- 
Rane, and flaiez and a ſort of ſtones peculiar to this 
country, called Elf- arrow-heads, which ſeem to be of 
the flint Kind, and are of different ſhapes, moſtly pointed 
like ſpears, They are from half an inch to two inches 
long, tough, unpoliſhed, and very thin at the edges. In 
its rivers are found muſſels, containing large pearls of a 
beautiſul colour; and both the rivers and the — 
with-fiſb. ” The air of the country is cool but healthful; 
and their common and native firing is peats, turfs, and 
wood. They have alſo coals from Newcaftle,- and other 
places. The winter is much gentler here, than might 
be. expected ſo far north. Here are ſprings of allum 
water, and veins of ſtone, ftom which allum is boiled. 
About three miles ſouth of New Aberdeen and one 
mile from the river Dee, the, famous Grampian hills be- 
gins, which divides the whole kingdom of Scatland, and 
which have been fo much celebrated by antient writers. 
Mr. Maitland, one of the moſt judicious antiquaries of 
this age, has brought a very rational proof that the bat- 
tle. fought. by Julius Agricola againſt the Caledonian 
chief called Galgacus, was about eight miles ſouth of 
this place ; and the reaſons aſſigned by him are, that 
there. js the remains of a Roman camp near Stonehaven, 
about ten miles ſouth of Aberdeen, and none to be 
found in apy part o Scotland north of that place. He 
likewiſe obſerves, that as Julius Agricola returned into 
Horeſtia or Angus to wait tor his fleet, and that the Ro- 
man arms never penetrated beyond that bounds. 
Tbe fifth and laſt univerfity in Scotland is that of 
Edinburgh, founded by James VI. of Scotland, and 
J. of England 1588, and on the ſame where his 
father was murdered by the earl of Bothwell, This uni- 
verſity is called king James's college, and has been long 
celebrated for the ſtudy of phyſic, having fix profeſſors 
in the different branches of that ſcience, It bas like- 
wiſe profeſſors of all the other liberal arts, and the ma- 
giſtrates of dg act as jts chancellor, In the 
other univerſities in Scotland, the ſtudents wear ſcarlet 
gowns, but heie they ate not diſtingniſhed by any par- 
ticular habit. Late]. to n l 7 bs} 
Edinburgh is the metropolis of all Scotland, and ca- 
Pital of the {hire of its own name, or Mid- Lothian. It 
was formerly the royal, ſeat of its kings and parlia- 
mente, as it is ſtill of the ſupreme courts of judicature, 
particularly the court of ſeſſion, conſiſting of ſixteen 
judges, one of which is ſtyled lord prefidegt-z juſticiary 
court;' commiſſary court, &. The northern Scots, its 
ancient inhabitants, called it Duned or Dun-eden, i. e. 
Eden-hill, or the bill of the Edeni, whom Ptolemy, 
from miſtake as ſome think, calls Ottadeni for Scottodeni. 
In Latin it is called Caſtrum Puelarum, Edinum, Edi- 
nodunum, or mare latterly Edinburgum. It ſtands high; 
and among its ſeveral ſtreets is a remarkably broad one, 
about a quarter of a mile long, to the Nether-bow, 
with bandſome ſtone-houſes on each ſide; but ſame low 
ſtalls upon it, called the Lucken-booths, and the guard- 
houſe, very muck interrupt, if not diſgrace it. At the 
welt end of this ſtreet is a very ſtrong caſtle, or rather 
citadel, upon a rock, inacceſſible on all tides, but at 
one avenue opening to the ſaid ſtreet; and this being 
ſtoutly fortified with canon and regular works, the 
Highlanders in yain attempted it in 1745. Here is a 
garriſon and governor, in which office was the late ge- 
peral Gueſt at that time. Alfo a royal palace of hewn 
Kone, where king James I. of England was born, In 
this place the regalia, records of ſtate, and national ma- 
gezine of arms and ammunition, are kept, Two wells 
in the rock —— ſupply the gairiſon with water. 
This caſtle commands a very wide proſpect every 
way; and from it Saliſbury. craigs to the ſouth of the 
Cannongate, and Calion craigs to the north of it having 
the appearance of wings, gave accaſion to the denomi- 
nation of Caſtrum Alatum. A fteep;rack on the ſouth- 
eaſt fide of che caſtle is called Arthur's ſeat. At the eaſt 
end of the _ ſtreet is ane of the city-gates called the 
Netherbow, 90g. duectly to the Canengate, and by, 
| 7 
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turning ſhort to the left goes down to Leith, a mile off, 
which is the port of this city. The Canongate is con- 
.tiguous to the faid gate, as London and Weſtminſter 
are by means of r Here ſtands the royal 
palace of Holy Rood-houſe, the reſidence of the for- 
mer kings of Scotland, which is nom parcelled. out to 
the Scottiſh, nobility, into apartments called lodgings, 
The breadth cf Edinburgh from north to ſouth. is above 
half 2 mile, and taking in the ſuburbs of the weſt · port, 
Briftow port, Potter- raw, Pleaſants, Cannongate, and 
Catton, it is four miles in circuit, and as populous as 
any city in Europe for its magnitude. Moſt of the new 
houſes are fix ſtories high, and in one part of the Parlia+ 
ment-clofe only, they are thirteen or fourteen. The 
fronts. of the houſes are generally built of ſtone, and 
being paried into tenements, or lands, as they ate 
called, they have as many landlords as ftories, indepen- 
dent of one another, like the inns of court in London. 
Between the High- ſtreet and Cowgate, a narrow ſtreet 
to the ſouth, and running parallel with the former, ate 
veral lenes of communication, called wynds; there are 
ſome alſo on the oppoſite fide of the High- ſtreet, but 
generally dark and dirty. | 
T big eity is ineloſed with a ſort of wall on every fide 
except the north, where it is ſeeured by the North-lough, 
It has ſeven gates or ports. The markets here are very 
well ſupplied with all neceſſaries, and kept in diſtinct 
places for the particular eommodities ſold in them. 
The churches, including the great bigh kirk, or ancient 
cathegrab of St. Giles, and the chapel in the caſtle, 
are reckoned not leſs than twelve, all large and mag- 
nificent z and the minifters belonging to them not leſs 
than twenty-three, who, with ſome neighbouring pa- 
riſhes, form the preſbytery of Edinburgh, conſiſting of 
thirty-one members, who meet in the great church, as 
do likewiſe. the ptovincial ſynod and general aſſembly. 
to which laſt his Majeſty ſends down one of the Scottiſh 
nobility to repreſent; his perſon, with the title of lord 
high commiſſione. | rennt 
The Parliament-cloſe on the ſouth fide of the cathe- 
dral,- where the Scottiſh parliament formerly fat, and 
now the court of ſeſſion, is a handſome ſquare, with an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of king Charles II. Under the parlia- 
ment-houſe is the advocates library, a noble collection 
of books and manuſcripts: On the rifing ground ſouth 
of the Cowgate is the univerſity, with a very good 
library, where, among many other cutioſities, is Bu. 
chanar;'s ſkull, which is fo thin, that the light may be 
ſeen through it, South from the Cowgate is the high 
{choel for Latin, and in the Fountain-cloſe near the 
Nether-bow, is a royal college of phyſicians. Here are 
ſome hoſpitals, the principal of which is Herriot's;/ 2 
ſtately fabric on the ſouth ſide of the city, and near 
the Graſs- market, very plentifully endowed» by Mr. 
George Herriot, king James VI's goldſmith, who left 
for it upwards of eleven (thouſand pounds ſterling. 
Beſides this is the Trinity hoſpital, St. Thomas's hoſpi- 
tal, two maiden hoſpitals, and an infirmary, e. 
Of late the inhabitants of Edinburgh have built a very 
grand exchange oppoſite the Parliament-cloſe, the mer- 
chants meeting before this in the open High-ftreet near 
St. Giles's, whilſt all manner of tunes were played by 
the hand with keys upon a ſet of bells in the cathedral 
ſteeple, far the {pace of an hour about noon, ; 
From a hill three miles off, fine ſpring water is con- 
yeyed by leaden pipes into the city, and ftately fountairis 
erected for that purpoſe in the High-ftreet. Edinburgh 
is governed by a Lord Provoſt and four baileis, with a 
common council of twenty-five perſons choſen annually. 
Here are faurteen incorporate trades: the train bands 
conſiſt of fixteen companies, beſides three ſtanding com- 


| panies of town-guards; one of whoſe captains, named 


Porteus, who at an execution ordered bis men to: fire 
among the fpeQators, ſuffered the dreadful reſentment 
of the populace : for taking him forcibly out of the tol- 
booth, they hung him up in a few minutes, on a 
dyer's tree in the Graſs- market. This cataſtrophe hap- 
pened during the regency of the late Queen Caroline, 
who had reprieved him from ſentence of death; which 


. 


the juſticiary court had paſted upon im. 
d y : i po 9 


3 Jn fifty-five degrees 


gow, and all on his own-eftate. 
forces under the command of Sir Joha Cope, 17 5. 47 ; 


30 9 
„This eity has the two penries Scots ts act for the carrying 
dn their public works, which they employ to great ad- 


= 1 
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Funtage. They drive. a good trade here, and ſend one 
mender to the Britiſh parkament, The, fite of Edin- 
burg being rocky, is the occaſion of great inconyenien- 
dies for want of neceſſary-houſes; but theſe the governors, 
pdf the place take as much care of as poſſible to prevent. It 
lies three hundred and twenty miles north from London. 

„ fifty-eight minutes north, 
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that name, we ſhall here deſcribe them in the order 


lie. 


it; Eaft Lothian, which extends about twenty 
- miles in length, and eight in breadth; and beſides 
HFaddington, contains the following towns, viz; Preſton 
Pans, Tranent, Aberlady, North Berwick,” Dunbar; 

und over-againft Dunbar, about a mile from the Forth, 
ig a bill in the form of a pyramid, which riſes to a 


ſurpriſing height, and at a diſtanee ſeems to terminate 


in a ſpire, in which form it appears at about thirty 
miles diſtant. - Eaſt Lothian is a county where all the 


neceſſaries of life are to be had in great plenty. The 


earl of Winton had a fine ſeat here, beſore he joined 


in the rebellion 1715, of whom it is ſaid he could ſee 
three hundred ploughs tilling the ground from his wih- 


Gladſmair, in this county, the rebels defeated the king's 


But the preateſt-curiofiry is the Bals, an i within 
the mouth of the Firth of Forth, a mile from the ſouth 


ſhore of | Baſt Lothian, and oppoſite to the remains of 
_ Famallon caſtle, on the north ſhore. It is inacceſſible 


every way; except by one narrow paſſage, which only 


a ſingle perſon ean paſs at a time, and that not without 
the help bf a cable or etrane. At the top of that paſ- 
age Was à fort; but neglected ſince the Revolution. 

It was but ſlightly fortified ; rather to prevent its being 
mad A retreat for pirates, than for any uſe it could be 
of ta command the fea, the entrance of the Firth way! 


fo wide, that ſhips can go in and out without the 


- annoyance ſrom the Baſs. - The whole iſland is a mile 


brother James II. it was a fort of ſtate - priſon for the 


weſtern people called Cameronians, particularly thoſe! | 
| of Edinburgh. About three miles north of Dalkeith 


Preſbyterians Who had been in arms at Bothwell-brigg 
againſt the government. After the Revolution a deſpe- 
rate ctew got poſſeflion of it; and having a boat, 


Which they hoiſted up on the rock or let down at 


aſute, took a great many coaſting veſſels; and held 
out the laſt of any place in Britain for king James. 
But their boat being either ſeized or loſt, and for want 
of the uſual ſupplies from France, they were obliged to 
ſurrender. (ag bat Vo? 7 * . : 3 hn, 

The Solan geeſe are the principal inhabitants of this 
land; a ſowl Which is found no where in Britain 
except here, in ſomè of the leſſer Orkney ifles, and that 
of Ailzy in che mauth of Clyde. Fhey come periodi- 
cally; as the ſwallows and woodcocks do. Tbey moſtly 
Feed on herrings, and therefore come juſt before or with 
them, and away with them alſo; though they do 
not follow hs thoals, going all away northward, but 
 whither' is not known. | The neighbouring inhabitants 
make n great profit both of the fleſh and feathers of 
ztheſt young, Which are taken from their neſts by a 
perſon let down the rock by means of a rope. At the 
top af the Baſs is a freſh-water ſpring, with a fmall 
Warten for rabbits; and on it is r for about 
thirty ſheep: but che ſoil at the bottom of it is almoſt 
worn through by the violence of the fea, It was pur- 
chaſed by king Charles II. Beſides the Solan geeſe, 
here ende flocks of other fowl; ſo that, in May 
and June, the ſurface of the iſland is almoſt covered 
with their nefts, 85 and young. The Haſs riſes 
22 Above che (ca, in the form of a cone. It lies 
fo rry-five miles eaſt of Edinburgb, latitude fifty-ſix 
degrees” three minutes north, longitude two degrees 
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dinburgh being not only the capita town of Mid 
Lothian, but alſo the centre of the three counties of 


Near à place called 


——— 


, 


in echcuit. In the times of king Charles II. and his 


724 Cf * a 

N 
tioned county, is à royal burgh, which, "with Jedburgh, 
Dunbar, Nigel. ans Lauder, mark eh bt 85 
alternately to the Britiſh «parliament. It Hes pleafantty 
on the river Tine, over which is 2 handſome bridge of 
three large arches, ' It 584 well-built town, with fome 
very good ' houſes; the ſtreets well paved, has a good 
market, and the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of ſixteen 
pariſhes. Here are the ruins of an old 'nunnery, which 
was founded by prince Henry, ſon of St. David by his 
wife Ada, from which the latter town 'feems to derive 
its name. It has a good church of hewn ſtone, to 
which is contiguous the chapel of the Lauderdale 
family, with their's and other very noble tombs ; but 
the church-choir is down, roof and all. The poſt- 
houſe here is a very good inn, and uſed to be reckoned 
inferior to none on the London road; and this now is 
oommonly the caſe over all the great roads of Scotland. 
About two miles from this town is New-Milns, a fine 
ſeat belonging to Francis Charters, Eſq; grandſon of 
the late eolonel Charters, In the minority of queen 
Marys the Engliſh ſeized and fortified this town, and 
ſtood out a long fiege under Sir George Wilford, againſt 
Monſieur Deſſie, who attacked it with ten thoufand 
French and Germans, which occafroned' confiderable 
actions in the neighbourhood. - But at laſt Henry eart 
of Rutland coming with a great army, raiſed the ſiege, 
and, after levelling the works, conducted the Engliſh 
in it home. It gives title of earl to one of the Hamilton 
family, who have large eſtates and / fine / ſeats in th 
neighbourhood: '-'No part in Scotland is furrourided 

ith} more little towns and houſes of the nobility and 
gentry than this; among which Veſter, the ufual refi- 
dene of the marquis of Tweeddale, is one of the moſt 
pleaſant, and has very fine and large plantations round 
it. Haddington lies eighteen miles eaſt of Edinburgh. 
II. Mid-Lothian, or the ſhire of Edinburgh, like 
all other places adjoining to the metropolis, is the beſt 
cultivated of any in Scotland ; were it not that, inſtead 
of hedges the ground is for the moſt part incloſed with 
fone walls, which preſents a diſagreeable proſpect. 
The town of Dalkeith, in this county, is famous for a 
fine ſeat belonging to the duke of Buccleugh, a de- 
ſcendant of the unfortundte duke of Monmouth, be- 
headed in the reign of James II. It is one of the moſt 
elegant ſeats in Scotland, and adorned with a great 
number of fine paintings: it is about five miles ſouth 


is the caſtle of Craigmillar, noted for being the reſi- 
dence of Mary Queen of Scots, when ſhe contrived 


the murder of her buſband lord Darnly, 1566. f 
About five'miles ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh is Roflin, 
where is a ſtately and ſpacious Gothic chapel, and one 
of the moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe, 
there being not two euts of the ſame ſort in the whole 
ſtructure. It was founded in the year 1440, by the 
famous William St. Clair, prince of Orkney and duke 
of Oldenburg, &ci' who had erected many other publie 
works; and was diſtinguiſhed for the honours conferred 
on him by the greateſt princes in Europe. Each but- 
treſs on the outſide is adorned with ſtatues as big as the 
life; others are in the niches, and on each fide of the 
windows, which are ſpacious. The moſt curious part 
is the choir vault, and that called the Prince's pillar. 
It had anciently à "provoſt and ſeven canons regular, 
with conſiderable revenues from the lairds of Roſlin. 

Tue principal ſea- port town in this county is Leith. 
It is ry its own bailiff, but ſubject to the 
juriſdiction of Edinburgh, which is a mile ſouth-weſt 
of ity and is the port-town of that capital. It lies on 
the Firth of Forth, upon a river called the Water of 
Leith, which falls into the Firth on the weſt fide of the 
n good mole or harbour, very much 
frequented. Here the paſſage- boats from Kinghorn on 
the Fife-fide uſually come from the North every tide, 
and return again regularly, though above ſeven miles 
over, and a very rough dangerous ferry. It continues 
of that breadth for firs or fix miles weſt, but grows 
| nartower beyond Cramond, and Queen's-ferry is not 
above two miles over. During queen Mary's minority, 


„„ 11 1740 
Hiddiogebn, Hadid, the ſhire-town of the laſtmen- | 


Leith was fortified and "defended by a French pon. 
en 


| N 
When the nobility, &c. of Scatland, who ſtood up for 
their liberties and the reformation; called in the aſſiſt. 
ance of queen Elizabeth to drive out the French. In 
1544, John Dudley, viſcount Liſle, landed here with 
two hundred ſhips, waſted Edinburgh, and at his return 
burnt this town. It ſoon recovered, and M. de Deſſie, 
general for Francis II. king ot France, who had married 
the aforeſaid queen Mary, fortified it regularly, with a 
deſign, it was ſaid, to conquer the whole iſland : upon 
which the Engliſh, at the tefire of the proteſtant ſtates, 
ſending an army under lord Grey, ſoon forced the 
French to return home. Moſt part of the town was 
burnt during the ſiege, and all the works afterwards 
demoliſhed. The entrance into the harbour is made 
ood by a long jet, mole or pier on the eaſt fide, and 
ſtrong ranges of piles, break-waters or counter-piers, 
though not ſo long on the weſt fide; all which are kept 
in excellent repair; ſo that the harbour is free and 
open, notwithſtanding a flat ſhore and huge ſwell of 
the ſea. A beacon or maſt is ſet up at low-water mark, 
for the conveniency of navigation, The river divides 
the town into two parts, being joined together by a 
handſome ftone-bridge of two arches, On the ſouth 
ſide leading from the pier towards the bridge, is a 
ſpacious handſome ftreet and quay, firmly wharfed up 
With ſtozze and fenced with piles, and the ſhipping lay 
their broadſides cloſe to its wall or wharf. The build- 
ings oppoſite to, and parallel with the water, are very 
lofty and handſome, being generally about ſix ſtories 
high, and large ſaſh windows. Here are likewife com- 
modious cellars and warehouſes, for laying up goods; 
the merchants of Edinburgh having the bulk of all their 
commodities here, in order to be ready for carriage, 
either by land or ſea: fo that Leith is not improperly 
called the warehouſe as well as the port of the city, 
Here are glaſs-houſes for making all ſorts of green-glaſs, 
particularly bottles; alſo a ſugar bakehouſe and ſaw- 
mills for cutting timber, ſlitting deals, and the like. 
That called North Leith lies on the other ſide of the 
harbour, where ſome large ſhips have been built, there 
being docks both for building and repairing of them, 
Here are the ruins of the citadel built by Oliver Crom- 
well, and demoliſhed by Charles II. Of theſe briga- 
dier Macintoſh of Borlum took poſſeſſion, with his 
Highlanders, in the year 1715, only -for one night: 
for finding that their friends were not in a condition to 
join them, and the king's troops preparing to attack 
them, they marched off to the earl of Winton's ſear, 
This was at the time they had formed a correſpondence 
with certain centinels of Edinburgh caſtle, for betray- 
- ing it into their hands, and for which ſome were after- 
wards hanged. On the ſouth ſhore of the Firth, and 
two miles above Leith to the weſt, alſo to Preſtonpans 
downwards, and other towns, there is good fiſhing for 
oyſters and muſſels, which not only ſupply Edinburgh 
and the adjacent country, but many boat-loads of them 
are carried to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, &c. whence they 
return with glaſs-bottles, window-glaſs, and other 
heavy goods, The cuſtom-houſe is at South Leith, 
but the commiſſioners have their office at Edinburgh. 
Leith was formerly a great check to the capital when 
king James IV. was there, who, to keep the citizens in 
better obedience, often threatened to remove his palace 
and court of judicature hither. The citizens of Edin- 
| burgh often come hither in coaches or a-foot, for a walk 
on the mole, or other recreations; and at the numerous 
inns are very good accommodations, and at a reaſonable 
rate; The ſea-faring people, and thoſe concerned with 
them, are at Leith all alert and buſy. It is a pleaſant 
ſhort walk from the Nether-bow down-hill to Leith, 
and on one fide of the road are gibbets with malefactors 
hanging in chains. The hackney coaches carry paſſen- 
gers at certain hours to and from Leith at a very. mode- 
rate expence. Latitude fifty-five degrees fifty-eight mi- 
nutes north, longitude two degrees fifty-nine minutes 
weſt. 

IH. Linlithgowſhire, or Weſt Lothiin, commences 
at the river Almon, about five miles weſt of Edinburgh. 
It has the Firth of Forth on the north, on the north- 
welt it is bounded by Stirling-ſhire, and on the ſouth 
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by Lanerk. It abounds in coals, lime- ſtone, and-white 
ſalt,” beſides corn and paſturage. In the reign of 
James IV. of Scotland, a mine was diſcovered in this 
county, which produced a great deal of ſilver. 
The earl of Hopeton has a ſeat in this county 
reckoned the fineſt in Scotland. It ſtands about a mile 
| fouth of the Forth, near the ancient village of Aber 
corn, where the Roman wall commenced which reached 
to the Clyde. It is built much in the form. of the 
Queen's palace, and has a fine proſpe& of the Forth, 
and all the country on each fide. ST 
The county town is Linlithgow. It is vulgarly 
called Lithquo, and the ſame which Ptolemy always 
ſtiles Lindum, as lying upon the fide of a lake. It is 
one in the diſtri of royal burghs with Lanerk, Selkirk, 
and Peebles, which alternately ſend one member to the 
Britiſh parliament. Here is a royal palace, in an iſland 
towards the middle of the lake, which ſtands on a hill, 
with an aſcent of ſeveral ſteps in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, The palace is a magnificent ſtructure of hewn/ 
ſtone, begun by former kings of Scotland, and finiſhed 
by king James V. The porch bears the name and 
arms of James V. On the gate of the outer court are 
the arms of Scotland, enriched with the orders of the 
Garter, St. Andrew, St. Michael, and the Golden 
Fleece; of all which orders he was a companion, being 
ſovereign of the ſecond ; the firſt he had from his uncle 
king Henry VIII. and the two laſt from the King of 
France and the emperor, then king of Spain. In the 
inner court, which is larger than that at Hampton- 
court, there is a very curious fountain adorned with 
ſtatues and water-works, erected by the ſame king 
James V. as upon the fountain is the arms of Scotland 
and France in one eſcutcheon, At each of the four 
corners of this court is a tower with fine apartments, 
Cloſe by the palace is a church, commonly called St. 
Michael's, of very excellent workmanſhip, with a lofty 
ſteeple; to which the late earl of Linlithgow added an 
extremely neat- chapel. This church is large, with a 
handſome ſeat for the king. There is a ſmall and eaſy 
deſcent from the palace to the town of Linlithgow, 
where is a largeſſquare, in the middle of which is another 
curious fountain, exceeding in all reſpects that in the 
inner court of the palace, and running at ſo many dif- 
ferent places, that about a dozen may be ſerved with 
water at once. On the ſouth fide of this ſquare is the 
Tolbooth, very neatly built of hewn ſtone; having a 
lofty ſteeple, in which are bells and a clock. Here the- 
ſheriff and magiſtrates hold their reſpective courts : and 
it is the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of nineteen pa- 
rifhes. | It has a large ſtreet, about half a mile long, 
from one end of the town to the other, and adorned with 
fair buildings; on each ſide are divers wynds or Janes, 
which lead to ſeveral pleaſant gardens, The lake itſelf, 
which lies north of the town, 1s a mile in lengih, and a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, abounding with perch, 
trouts, and other ſorts of fiſh; and between it and the 
palace are very fine terrace-walks. This town appears 
to have great | buſineſs, with a harbour for all kinds of 
ſhipping, near the caſtle of Blackneſs ; where is a cuſ- 
tom-houſe, with other buildings for the uſe of merchants, 
Here is a conſiderable manufacture of linen, for white-- 
ning and bleaching of which the water of that lake is 
reckoned of ſo extraordinary a quality, that a vaſt deal 
of linen is brought hither from other parts of the mg ad 
This town has had the two-penny Scotch act on ale 
ſince 1722, and it was renewed in 1733. This town 
gave the title of earl to the Levingſton family, who were 
hereditary keepers of the palace, and king's bailiff here: 
among other titles, they had that of hereditary conſtable | 
of Blackneſs-caſtle, But the laſt earl of Linlithgow 
and Calender forfeited it in the year 1716. Tue eatl of 
Muray, who was regent of Scotland in the minority of 
his n:phew king James VI. was murdered here, 
by a muſket-bullec which one James Hamilton, of Both: _ 
well-haugh, ſhot at him out of a window, as be was 
riding through the town; to which inhuman act he had 
been inſtigated by the Popiſh faction in Scotland, Who 
were for reſtoring the then dethroned queen Mary. 


| In the palace above-mentioned king James V. called 
achapter 
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a chapter of. his nobles, knights companions, and added j On the fouth fide, towards: the coaſt of the Forth, 22 
a collar of thyme and tue to the order of St,. Andrew, | have many coal - pits, that produce the Scotch coal; alſo 
enjaiging the thiffle.to be worn on their, mantleg in the | ſeveral ſalt-pans, where they make very good white ſalt; 
center of the croſs z_ upon which he changed the mottq The Ochil-hills on the welt afford good paſture, inter- 
En defence, to Nemo me impune laceſſit; and or- | mixed with corn- fields; and between them are pleaſant, 
dered a throne. for. the ſovereign, and twelve ſtalls for as | fruitful valleys, At Dalgate is a quarry of excellent 
many knights of the order, to be erected in St. Michael's | free-ſtone; and near the vater of Orc they find lead, as, 
church; gt on his ſudden death after the battle of Sol- alſo numbers of fine cryſtals of various colours at the Bin 
way, .and the troubles which enſued, this order lay dor- | (Byne).a peak of the Ochil-mountains, 1 fans 4 | 
mant, till king James VII. revived it in a blue ribbon ; | (Orerock) a craig on the water of Ore, Here ala, 
queen Anne reſtored it to the green: and his late ma- | are mineral ſprings, as the Spa at Kinghorn and Bal- 
Jan king Heats I. publiſhed ſtatutes for it. This pa- Feen Its principal rivers are the 8 iſſonng 
ace..is. the leaft decayed. of any in Scotland. In the | from a lough of its name, and the Eden, both abound- 
neighbourhood of this town are ſeveral monuments of ing with ſalmon, &c. The little towns, moſtly royal 


. veral large ſtones 1 


of Agricola, and buried at this place. 


bet the middle is more proper for 


antiquity; 28 an ancient order at Kipps, and near it ſe- 
in a circle with remains of old 
camps, great beaps of ſtones and antique graves, being 
near. Severus's wall, which began at Abercorn, four 
miles north-eaſt from Linlithgow, and running croſs the 
country weſt to the Firth. of Clyde, ended at Kilpatric 
near Dunbarton; and in the neighbourhood alſo are the 
two Duni pacis. Linlithgow lies eighteen miles weſt of 
Edinburgh, and twelve caſt of Stirling. 

It was in St. Michael's church in this town 535 
that an aged man dreſſed in green came to James IV. of 
Scotland, whilſt he was at veſpers, and told him that 
if he proceeded on his expedition againſt the Engliſh, it 
wauld. prove fatal both to him and his kingdom. As 
ſoon as the king came out of the church he enquired for 
the man, but could not find bim. The king perſiſted. 
in his reſolution, and in a- few weeks after was ſlain at 
the. battle of Flowden, + About four miles from Linlich- 
sow was the famous monument of antiquity, . vulgarly 
called Arthur's Oven, Jt was a Roman temple or altar 
ſuppoſed to be erected” to the memory of one 
their commanders, who had been killed near the wall 

Oppoſite the Lothians. is. Fifeſhires It was anciently 
called the ſhire of Roſs, which name is ſtill preferved in 
Kinroſs, i, e. the head of Roſs, and alſo in Culroſs, 

e. the. back part of Roſs, as the Highland words 


I 
Nan and Cuul import; The name of Fife it had, the 
| ſay, from one Fifus a nobleman ; to whom Kenneth II. 


e it for his great ſervices againſt the Pits in 840. 
Fi poſterity -were firſt called Thanes of Fife, which 
ſeems to have been the firſt title of nobility in that 
kingdom, and afterwards created earls by Malcolm III. 


about the year 1057, and endowed them with greater 


privileges than any other earls in the country. Of theſe 
the Great Macduff, who ſubdued the tyrant Macbeth, 
wes the firſt, whoſe poſterity had-the privileges:of plac- 
ig the king at his coronation in the chair, heading 
the vanguard of the king's army, and of compounding 
ſor murder with cattle or money; of which Macduff's 
croſs. in Abernethy, in Perthſhire, not Murrayland, is 
a monument denoting king's miniſters, as is ſtill retained 
in Denmark. The Sibbalds of Balgonie, and upon 
failure of that family, the carls of Rothes, were heredi- 
tacy ſhetiffs of Fifeſhire, till this, with the other ju- 
rifdiftion of Scotland, was by a late act of parliament. 
abforbed in the crown; Fifeſhire is a fine fruitful pe- 
ninſula, fituated between the Firth of Forth and that of 
Tay g the former dividing it from the Lothians on the 
ſouth, and the latter from Strathern, the Carſe of Gowry, 
and the ſhire of Angus, on the north, and alſo from 
patt of Perthſhire and Clackmannanſhire on the north- 
welt. It is bounded on the weſt by the Ochil-hills, 
Kinroſsſhire, and. part of Petthſhire; and has the Ger- 
man ocean on the eaft. It is commonly reckoned thirty- 
two nies long, and about ſeventeen broad. The eaſt 
art is level, and the weſt more mountainous. The 

th and ſouth parts are very fruitful in corn, and full 


of fall tow na, but none of them ſo flouriſhing as their 


Hays and harbaurs; 
| | paſture, there being 
abindance of euttle, eſpecially ſheep, the wool of which 


fituarion would promite, with good 


_ js much value, as are alſo the hides of their black 
which turn to 2 | nude 
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burghs, on this coaſt, of the Forth are at leaſt a nurſery 
for ſeamen; and the fea, beſides variety of white fiſh,. 
herrings being catched in great quantities in Auguſt, 
and September, yields plenty of oyſters, and other ſhell-; 
fiſh., No ſhire in Scotland ſends ſo many members to; 
the Britiſh parliament ; for befides the repreſentative ſor 
the county, it deputes three more for the like number 
of diſtricts. of royal burghs, only that of Stirling and 
Queensferry are included in one of them; and are in 
number. thirteen royal burghs, eleven of which axe all, 
on the coaſt, but Dumfermling and Cowpar in the 


middle of the country, beſides other towns of note: and 


in it are four preſbyteries, namely Cowpar, St. An- 
drew's, Kirkaldy, and Dumfermling. This ſhire bas, 
alſo more nobility inhabiting it than any other part of 
Scotland: among other ſeats inland, are Kinroſs, Leſly, 
Melvil, and Balgony; bat the royal palace of Falkland 
is in-ruins,. as alſo the royal palace of Dumfermlingg. 

Fifeſhire is-almoſt in the form of a peninſula, and con- 
tains more ſea port towns than any other county in Scot- 


of land; and the interior part is likewiſe extremely popu- 


lous. There are many Roman camps, befides Daniſh, 
antiquities all over Fifeſhire, Near Aberdour in this 
county, the Danes were totally defeated by the Scots in 
the year 970, and a monument erected, upon which was 
an inſcription, teſtiſying that the Danes had bound 
themielves by oath never more to invade Scotland. At 
Kinghorn in this county, king Alexander III. the laſt 
heir male of the Canmore family, was killed by a fall, 
from his horſe 1285, which occaſioned a war that laſted, 

above forty. years. is 3 11 10 72 
Angus, though commonly ſo called, and by the ge- 
nuine Scots Eneia, as by Buchanan An als. yet in 
the rolls of. parliament it is always called Forfar, from 
its country- town of the ſame name. It is one of the 
ſhires in the middle diviſion of Scotland, or in the north 
of Scotland, in contradiſtinction to the ſouth. It is 
divided from Brae- mar on the north, by the ridge of the 
Binehinnin, mountains. It has the firth of Tay to the 
ſouth, which parts it from Fife, along which ſirth or 
bay, and the German ocean, ſome part of it lies to the 
eaſt. The water of Tarf, and à line drawn from 
thence to the water of North- eſk, ſeparate it from the 
ſhire of Mearns to the north and north-eaſt, and. it is 
divided by a line. twenty-ſeven. miles in length, from 
Perthſhire, and the diſtrict of Gowry, on the weſt and 
north-weſt. It is twenty- nine miles from eaſt to weſt, 
and ſixteen and a half where broadeſt; from north to 
ſouth, according to fome ; but Templeman makes it 
thirty-four in length, and. twenty · ſix in breadth, with 
an area of five hundred and fifty ſquare miles. This di- 
verſity of dimenſions may poſſibly ariſe from the ſormer 
being computed in Scottiſh miles, which are generally, 
long, and vary according to the different places in Scot 
— where they are reckoned; and the latter in meaſur- 
ed Engliſh miles, ate near theſe, Angus ſeems to be 
marked in the maps as a grand diſtrict of Forfarſhire, 
and is that part of it which lies contiguous to the Firth 
of Tay. I he ſhire of Forfar, with regard to its civil 
government, for which the crown now nominates and 
appoiots a ſheriff, -who has been admitted an advocate 
at Edinburgh, comprehends Angus with its pertinents, 
namely, (leneila, | Glen-eſk, and Glenproſſin. The 
ſhire of Forſat or Angus, by the articles of the Va 
+ C1 3 a | ads 


fends one member to the Britiſh parliament, © With re- 
gard to the eccleſiaſtical matters, whilſt Scotland was 
unde epiſcopacy, part of 2 and Mearns: confti- 
tutes the dibeeſe of Brechin, « ad Forfar did à prefbytery 
then, and ſtill continues fo, ſince Pteſbyterianiſm Has 
deen eſtabliſhed after © the Revolution. (Angus and 
Mearns, in conjunction, form now  provinciat fynod, 
whieh confiſts of fix preſbyteries, and thoſe of eighty- 
five pariſhes; * According to the diviſion of Scotland by 
— omans, Angus was a part of Old Caledonia; and 
it was anciently divided between the Scots and Picts; 
the latter of which poſſeſſed the low champaign part 
next to the ſea,” and the former the highlands, namely, 
that part of the Grampian mountains and interjacent 
valleys which lie in this ſhire. But upon the utter fub- 
verfion' of the Pitiſh monarchy, by a great battle which 


went a that people, in the reign of Kenneth II. 


king of Scotland, it came wholly into the hands of the 
victorious Scots. n 2 

Gordon in his Itineratium Septeatiorale through” An- 
gus' takes notice of more Daniſh antiquities in this 
county than in any other in Scotland. 

Before the extirpation of the Picts in 839, the ſeat of 
the Seottiſn ſovereignty ſeems to have been confined to 
Argylefſtiire and the weſtern iflands, but after that period 
we find them conſtantly ſettled in Angus; It Was at 
Glamis in this county that Kenneth III. contrived 
the ſcheme of ſetting aſide the antient manner of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown; and was afterwards murdered by 
a lady at Fettercairn, a few miles diſtant. At a lake 


neat Forfar, ¶ Malcolm II. fon of the above Kenneth was 


murdered 1832, at the inſtigation of ſome of the pre- 
tenders to the royal authority; and there it was that 
the famous Macbeth murdered king Duncan, and took 
poſſeſſion of the throne. It was likewiſe at DNunſinan in 
Angus, that Malcolm Canmore defeated Macbeth in 


tops IT 2 a i 
This ſhire; particularly in the low parts, and towards, | 


the coaſt, produces wheat, and all other ſorts of 'gfain,, 
as barley or bear, - oats, rye, peaſe, vetches or fitches,, 
and theſe in very great abundance ; with large quanti- 
ties of hemp and flax. It is r diverlified Fich 
large hills, fruitful dales, lakes, fore s, paſtures; and 
meadows; and beautified with many caſtles, noblemen's 
or gentlemen's ſeats; the forts, if any, being now only 
a heap of ruins. Here are feyeral quarries of free-ſton 

and fate, in which the inhabirant-drive''s conſiderable, 
ttade. It is a very good country all along the coaſt ; 


but ſo narrow, that in ſome places it is not much above, 


five miles broad, when one comes to high hills, which 
run in à chain to the weſt and north, particularly the 
above mentioned Grampian mouhtains, which are ihha- 
bited by Flighlanders. In theſe are mines of lead, par- 
ticulafly near the caſtle of Inner-mackie, and plenty of 
iron "ore, near the wood of Dalboggy. The higher 
grounds, called the Brads, Which that word in Etſe. 
properly ſignifies, abound with hart, hind, roe-buck, 
doe, and wild fowl.:. and, their falmon-trade turns to a 
veil good account,” both in kits, in the ſame manner as, 
pic 


- 


14 


ckled at Newcaſtle, but e ſalmon, are, 
ſalted white in barrels, many laſts of whic (twelve bar- 
rels making a laſt) are ſent up the Streights, and to other 
Romiſh countries in Lent. It gives title of earl to the 
noble family of Douglas, duke of this laſt name, who 
was hereditary lord lieutenant Bs ſhire before the late, 
Britiſh act, which, for. a valuable. conſideration, has 
veſted this and the like family-privileges of Scotland in 
the crown.” But before this, however, the ſheriffalty 
was in the King's diſpoſal, which is now commonly 
given to a Scottiſh advocate, as hath been before ob- 
ſerved. One of the former earls of Angus Benn re- 

bellion againſt king James V. defended the caſtle of 
Tantallon againſt him. Some time before this, the Scor- 
tiſh nobility, at the head of whom was one of the earls 
of Angus, took the minions of king James III. forcibly 
out of bis court, and hanged them over Lauder- bridge, 
near the royal burgh of the former name. A late author 


(Maitland), writing of this his native countfy, ohſerves 


. | 4 * * 7 : : — : 
that che gentry of it, Who are very numerous, were i he rem 5 Fenn gp Sat alk 


79 | 
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| 


unſverſally enemies to the Union with England; and 
not ſo much Preſbyterian, as they are in the ſouthern 
parts of the kingdom. B 

particulars, the averſion againſt ſuch things being com- 
monly local and temporary, the keerveſs of the ſatitk 


muſt be eonfderably abated, both in Angus and other 


parts of Scotland, in the ſouth and north from a ſucceſ- 
ſion of years elapfing fince the eſtabliſhmcnt of the Unio 

and preſßyterianiſm, beſides many other concurrent 100 
intetvening cauſes, which contribute not only to cot 

bat ſtrong prejudices, but even to reconcile men's minds 
to deſigns; of national "utility: and if not altogether to 
national uniformity in religion; yet even the latter too 


at length takes place, bo among the gentry and com- 


monalty; and this is well known to be the caſe at 
pre ſent. | Koh - | 

I be county-towng! as has been mentioned above, 7s 
Forfar; but;Dundes is the town of the greateſt note ini 
the whole ſhire. Beſides theſe is Montroſe, Aberbros 


thock or Arbroth, Breehin, and a remarkable place cal- - 
led Brochty-craig, | "x 


The next county on the * Perthſhire, of which 


Perth js the capital; it is a large and plentiful country, 


| bounded on the noch and north-weſt by Badengeb an 
Lochabar, on the weſt and ſouth-weſt by Argyleſhire, 
Lenox, and Dunbartonſhire ; on the ſouth by Cack- 
mananfhire, part of Stiflingthire, and the river and firth 
of Forth ; on the ſouth-ealt' by Kinrols-ſhite and Fife; 
and on the Eaſt by Angus. Its greateſt leng(h is ſeven 
3 mes: and greateſt breadth fifty-nine, including 
the ſabdiviſtons of onteit „ Broadalhin, Aihg}, Strithe- 
rio, part of Gawty, and Perth Proper, © 
It bounty boi ed and bac > the Tories tu 
the lower grounds, and the Jaiter in the higher," cſpe= 
cially that commonly called the Carſe of Gowry, It is 
Tre perſed with groves, fruit: trees, Woods, rivers, and 
n eee 1 9 
The ptindipal "rivers, are, 1, The Ty, ole of the 
largeſt, in all Scotland, iſſuing; from A Capaciouy, in! 
lake in Broadalbin,” 2. The | 
from Locher in Strathern : all Which. 
ceſſion of other ſtreams by the way, . 
In this county are five preſbyteries, containing eigh- 


ei [LE 6 LOR ra 
Pertbſhire next to Argyleſhire is the Jargeſt in Scat - 


ae à great ac- 


land, and it was at Scone in this county that, the Scots, 


tiſh kings were crowned, in memory of the battle ob- 
tained by Kenneth II. agaioſt the Picts, which put a period. 
to their ſovereignty, -_ At Perth, the county-town, king, 
James I. of Scotland, was barbarouſly murdered 14373 
and at this place in 2860, the, reformers firlt hegun, 
pulling down; the, churches, EEC 2,200 247 Io 2 | * * $5 
Amongſt the many curioſities to be; met With in this, 
county, the following account of the. river Devon, has. 
been ſent us by one who viewed it dn the ſpot. 
The river Devon. riſes from a few ſprings in Perth- 
ſhire, about two ayes ft G the Sheriff-mair, where, 
the duke of, Argyle defeated the rebel army 1 5, after; 
a courle of about eicht miles el "with, vor. 
rapid Current, it turns weſtward, . empties itſelf into, 
the Forth about two miles below Stitling. On this tiver 


about twenty miles north. ef Edinburgh, there is a ſtone 


arch called by the country people, The Rumblin 
Bridge, from the great noiſe made by the water, — 
which-I heard, at balf a mile's diſtance, About half a. 
mile above the bridge the river falls into a narrow chan, 
nel, and gradually. loſes. itſelf amongſt 2, prodigious heap 
of great ſtones which have fallen from the adjacent, 
rocks, and form as it were ſo many irregular arches; the 


rocks on each fide are covered with mall birch trees, 


and hazel buſhes, ſo that the whole forms a very roman= 


: 


tie appearance. That part where. the N built is 
s above the 


only thirty, feet: broad, although fifty ya Dy 
ſtream of the river, and at a diltance looks like a plank, 
lai& acro[s the roofs of the houſes Ns narrow ftrect., 
About fifty years ago the old bridge fell in, and ngt qne 
ſtone 45 e afterwards. . The preſent bridge was 


built 1725, 88. appears by an inſcription on the, weſt 


ut with regard to both theſe 


Keith, and the Ern,.ri ing. 


s g d T LAND. 


| WP Half a mile below the bridge, where the river aſſumes | Bruce took it . from the „ Eoglit in the reign of king 
1 9 oem, ſhape,,. being, releaſed..from its confinement | Edward. I. aftet a ſtrong reſiſtapce. 
mong the rocks, L went to, fee a Eurighty. Which dif- It was N principal place of arms and rendezvous fot 
E only in 1 15 . fram the cataraſis f dhe Nile; dhe Highlanders in 1715, under the earl of Mar; and 
10 aon Nac 2 8 which, I haye read of thither they retired after the geſeat at Dunblain, till the 
© thew in. Nor p28 the idea I haye formed duke of Argyle marched with 'the Ein forces againſt 
d Every, way ſimilar to. W 115 at thię place. them, upon which they fled with the old: Pretender, In 
be river contigues its courſe. gradually, but more 1745 it was ſucceſſively poſſeſſed by the, Highlanders, 
: bei as. it, approaches. nearer to a rock, over which it | under the young Pretender, and, the king's troops : 
l _ Falls} into. another bed, deſtined for its its reception. The upon all which accounts it is ſaid to have. been con- 
Kurrent is. ſo. rapid, and. t fall almoſt perpendicular, ſiderably enriched, and its firufures, bath public and 
Hae at a little diſtance one would imagine it a ſpout private, reatly increaſed. 
82 * rojecting Boh the rock. 'T he, Noiſe Was ſo loud, and The linen manufacture is much carried” on in hs 
the appearance.ſo dreadful, that it e place, and vaſt quantities of it ſhipped for England. 


| 5 thoſe N lines of Shakeſpear. ff FINES he merchants trade conſiderably to Norway, and the 
How: fearful; I Baltic. It gave title of earl to one of the Drummond, 
rt And Sl 18. 343 why wes rl Rtited Dkr: | " 
| e town conints of two principa reets, we ved 
| The-crows and choughs, that wing the midway airy | and built, running eaſt and welt, beſides lanes 0 


3 S464 Cy — 4446/01 ++ 2+, | and north. It is reckoned to be about 8 
is 2 N ee * en miles north of Edinbur A* Latitude fifty- ſix e 
And the deficient ſight topple ehen = A 1 north; longitude three . 


The people callthis cataract, the C rlons Lin (i, .) Argyleſhire is the largeſt coun Scotland, and 
the Witches Pool, a name iven-to. it I ſuppoſe in thoſe . i by the 5955 unity, The pocnit 
kimes of 1 1 85 and priel craft when. ,the;clergy found: Offian. are ſu Wel to have been written in this place; - 

it their” intereſt to propagate , the. Qtories, of bobgob- and it is pn 624 oe that the Roman arms neyer pene- 

1 l Kc. trated into any part of it. It is ſometimes called the 
About 2 quarter of a mile ſouth of the river, Iwent to ſhire of Inverary, belonging to the Weſt highlands, in 

a cave, very .ingeniouſly. cut in a hard, ſold 2 the middle diviſion of 3 This country, which 


* 


* e the e viſta 9 5 4 e was the firſt: ſeat of the. Scots, when they landed from | 
the 7 54 r part of à filing Keep pretend Ireland with Fergus their king (if that was the fff fet- ; 
J. di tog ether with Perthſhire, 


reſents_itlelf, to 3 * w 4 UN ſteps formeéd of | tlement in the country 
Mones, w Which have N al the rock at, and the weſtern and, er the kingdom of the 
oy Ae times. At che Jower part of the rock, there is Scots, or Highlanders ; while the reſt 51 eo was 
fight: of ten fteps, and cut with gceat.. regularity. -| under the Picts and Romans. It is called in Latin Ar- 
41 5 examine the workmanſhip of the "1\® kg I was | gathelia, «et pope from” Argathel, according to Moll' 
, obliged to. e ace put. which they were Geographical Syſtem, or 'Ar-gwithil, (i. e.] ar 
©" &bvered ; Vu 5 furpt when I was- near, ao Gwichil the Iriſh, Wat it Ls. We ba 
mein 4 bo af ſed int of the bandſomeſt land, whoſe inbabitants were called by the 8 
1 nad "ever. ſeen 3 le a Place, The door |. Gwithil and Gnothel: but it would ranked ſeem. to be 
- meaſurts three: feet ih Height, and two Ret broad, - but | from the Erſe Ard-gael, (i. e.) the high rounds of the 
from the appearance of the floor within, the 8 6. has | Scots, Ard denoting height, and Gael the Scots bigh- 
Veen much higher formerly. The cave is exact Heepen landefs, as a they are, Rill FORT, in their own language, 
"Feet gd and, fixteen. in length; there is 4 place: cut Klannab acl. 
| "For a frre ww a <hicmney cut through the rock, finer. | | - Argyle ire, beſides that properly ſo called; 'compre-. 
Ts e 1 11 which, with the dar, 'li gut. op: | { liends the following diftricts. and iſlands: namely, 
din At one fide, an adjoining Cowcl, Lorn, Knapdale, Cantyre, and TOs 
4 * 1 Fra is A place large enough ſot a bed, all on che continent, with the iſlands of Ila; to the welt 
Great art and induſtry had been uſed before it was com- lie the ſmall ones of Colonſa, Otonſa, and Jura; to 
N and T thiok it could not be the reſidence of any the north of Which is Scarba, Leſmore, or Lefimore, 
perſon, "and it was evident to me wat it bad | St. Columbus or I-collum kyle, T re-ty or 'Tyrree,. 
8 cut qut of che rock 91 1 Hes ago. I thought it Near theſe are the two little iſlands of” Kerniberg, Coll. 
"was dhe n Roger be me traditional-account || South-uiſt and North-uiſt, &c. All which iflanda, it is 
ople, which, although diſguiſed with to be obſerved, make part of the weſtern illands of Scot- 
E bt TY 15 ſome probable conjecture ; but land, which are called Hebrides. To this ſhire, ac- 
fl az" in vain. Howeper, 1 believe it to have been cording to Collier, belong part of Lochaber, Morven, 
deff ned for . ſome. perſon, , for reaſons now un- Suynart, and Ardemurchen, 
Een; choſe tg retire from, the nbiſe of a multuous | It has the Iriſh, ſea. and firth of Clyde on the ſouth, 
World, 7 7 robably ang, are dhe eſtabliſhment of Monteith, Lenox, and patt of Perthſhire, on the eaft, 
chriſtia thöſe parts could not find any marks Lochabar « on the north eaſt, and part of Perthſhire on the 
krete Nt. but regs 155 walls, which is generally the north, with ſeyeral of the weſtern iſlands to the welt, 
Sie in al the bermitages which 1 have ſeen. I have | and north weſt. ' The continuator of Cambden makes 
been the work particular concerning this, peice of anti- Argyleſhire one. hundred and twenty miles in length, _ 
*quity, "ab if js 15 ray jotice.of by roo in his and forty in breadth: that properly fo called, is about 
Fritaunia Romanorupm den by Gordon in bis Itine- forty miles | long, and Wu where narroweſt. It had 
raum Lee formerly two ſheriffdoms, namely, Argyle, and Tarbar 
ne "county en callled Perth, but or Tarbet, now united into one, and comprebending the 
or often 855 10 < e from a large church here | ſeveral diſtricts and iſles above-mentioned. According 
dedicated to Fl faint.” This is the capital of all Perth- | to Templeman, the area of Argyle, Cowal, and Knap- 
| Aire, in the north of Scotland; is a royal burgh, and dale, is eight hundred and forty-eight . ſquare miles; 
in be ditrid with Dundee, St. Andrew's, Cowpar, and Lotn, three hundred and eighty-four; Mull, four hun- 
"Foffa?, which ſend alkernaey ae member to the Britiſh dred and twenty; Ila, two hatred and ten; Arran, 
liz 1 | 755 $alfo ir ſherif, 1 1201 Wy, and 1 8 F eight ; utes thenty-ſeven ; 
Fe fe ran e kjagdom. tis governed 2 4 2 antyre, two kundred and forty-five; in all two 
7705 ö ed 7 - thouſand” 7 hundred and ninety-two. The General 
I i a genteel w 'buile lace, between two mes Atlas makes this country ninety miles from the Mull of 


See U "welt bank of che Tay, and veſſels of good Cantyre on the fouth, o Lochaber on the north, and 
bufthen kan come by to it at full tide, Here Septtiſti pat- | ſeventy where broadeſt; including the iſles. The ſea In 


"Tas n bern mW” na . country runs up in ſeveral places 'a pretty way — 
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land, forming long bays called. loughs ; at the bead of 

which our maps mark no freſh rivers running into them, 
wy the appearance of two or three at the end of Lough 
Fynn. F 


1 


PArgylſhte is graeral is mountainous, and eden 


of the middling ſort of the inhabitants (all of them 


Li wolsc ln ; 307 
chief of the Campbells, one of the faid'eart's predeceſ- 
ſors, in September 1300, made that famous indenture; . 
vet extant, with Sit Alexander Seaton, and Sir Gilbert 
Hay, whereby they bind themſelves to Rand to their ut- 
moſt to the defence of their N lord king Robert 


Bruce, as well againft French and Englith, as Scots, 


ſpeaking Iriſh, or rather Erſe, in ſome degree of its ſubſcribed with all their hands, and ſeaſed at Cambuſ... 


purity}, live by feeding of cattle, fiſhing, and formerly 
by hunting. The. coaſt,. eſpecially as far as Loch- 
fynn, is full of high rocks and black mountains, covered 


with heath or heather, which feed great numbers of ſiſter in marriage. 'His fon affiſted 
black cattle, moſtly running wild, t er with deer- 


and other game in abundance, . The fleſh of their cattle, 
though ſmall, is excellent meat: and the fat, when 
melted, does not harden, (they ſay) contrary to what 
ather tallow after running uſually does, but continues 
ſome days like an oil. But why it ſhould become hard 
then, and not as ſoon as it has cooled, the accounts do 
not ſay. The inhabitants ſell vaſt numbers of their 
black cattle into the Low- countries in Scotland, and 
doubtleſs vaſt droves of them come from thence into 
England alſo. 

The number of longhs, or rather bays and creeks 
made by the ſea, are reckoned to be ſeven, Tbeſe may 
ppear.to be many more, particularly on the coaſt of 
2 Knapdale, Comms, and Cowal ; the moſt con- 
ſiderable of theſe are Lough Fynn and Lough Long. 
Argyle, Cantyre, and Lorn, are part of the ancient 
Caledonia, or country poſſeſſed by Fergus's colony of 
Scots, in contradiction to that of the Picts. - | 
Argyle (ſometimes called Liſmore, from an iſland 
that name where its biſhop reſided, in the times of 
epiſcopacy, was a dioceſe under the ary of Glaſ- 

w, and comprehended Argyle properly ſo called, Lorn, 

antyre, and Lechaber, with ſome of the weſtern iſles ; 
the . remainder of the Hebrides having been, under the 
biſhop of the iſles, who is prelate of Sodor and Man. 
The presbyteries were Denune (ſometimes alſo the bi- 
ſhop's reſidence), Innerara, Cambelton, Kilmore, and 
Lorn. Now under presbyterianiſm, inſtead of the bi- 
ſhop, is the provincial ſynod of Argyle, containing five 
presbytecies,, and under theſe forty- nine pariſhes... The 
1 place of Argyleſhire is the royal burgh of 

Wehre < s | 

19. 75 for a long time gave title of earl, at preſent 
of duke, and in queen Anne's reign was added that of 
Greenwich in England, to the honourable family of 
Campbell, who are chiefs of the clan of that name, and 


be the principal ; but, by looking into the map, there 


kenneth. He honourably entertaĩned and aſſiſted their 
faid king Robert againſt Baliol; and, for his good 
| ſervices, the king gave him Marjorey Bruce bis owa. 
ing David Bruce, 
in his minority, joined with the lord Robert Stewart, 
one of the king's royal predeceſſors, defeated the Engliſh 
at Denune, and took that caſtle from them; for Which 
the king made him hereditary-governor of the ſaid caſtle, 
allowing bim a yearly penfion ; and created his couſin. 
John Campbel, earl of Athol, who died withoat ſuc- 
ceflion, King James I. (of Scotland) being detained 
eighteen years a priſoner in England, one of the ſaid 
earlꝰs predeceſſors, whoſe eldeſt fon was married to 
the daughter of Robert Nuke of Albany, and fifter to 
| duke Mardoch the governor of Scotland, improved that 
opportunity ſo effectually for the advantage of the ſaid 
king James I. that he prevailed with the governor to 
ranſom and reſtore him to his father's throne, Colin, 
earl of Argyle did conſtantly adhere to king James IT. 
| who in his younger years was reduced to great {traits by 
thoſe who + conſpired againſt” his authority; but was 
ſettled on the throne by this earl's aſſiſtance: for which 
| ſervice he made him lord high chancellor of Scot- 
d, and gave him ſeveral lands. Gileſpieus (Gileſpic) 
or Archibald, earl of Argyle, was killed at Flodden-held, 
as fighting eee. king James IV. Colin, earl of 
Argyle, was one of the three that governed Scotland in 
king James V. “s 8 and the ohly man able to 
make head againſt the Douglaſſes, being commiſſioned 
for that effect. Archibald, earl of Argyle, was lord 
high chancellor in queen Mary's reign, a great pro- 
moter 6f the Reformation, and ,oppoler of the French 
tyranny, and then current perſecution. Colin, earl of 
rgyle, his ſon and ſucceſſor, was alſo lord changelloc . 
of Scotland in king James VPs' reign. - Archibald, carl | 
of Argyle, was in 1641 created marquis, joined with 
the parliament of Scotland, was a zealous aflerter of the 
Preſbyterian government, looked upon as one of the 
greateſt ſtateſmen of his time, contributed much to the 
reception and coronation of Charles II. in Scotland, and 
put the crown upon his head : yet after the reſtoration, 
anno 1661, he was condemned and beheaded, upon an 


deſcended (we are told) from the ancient and heroic] indictment for alledged compliance with Oliver, being : 


kings of Ulſter in Ireland. N | 
| "The following account of the noble family of Argyle 
is very remarkable. 19 892A 156 

« The ccuntry of Argyle hath for a long time be- 
longed to the chief of the Campbells, to whom it gives 
the title of duke, a —_ whoſe name denotes their 
valour, as ſignifying the field of war, Campus belli; nor 
has their behaviour been at any time unanſwerable 
to it. He is the firſt earl in Scotland; and, befides the 
title of Argyle, is Lord Cantyre, Campbell, and Lorn; 
the laſt of which gives always title to the eldeſt ſon ot 
the family, which makes a great figure in Scotland, be- 
cauſe of the greatneſs of. their clan, number -of their 
vaſſals, honourable allies, and hereditary offices, ſuch 
as Juſtice General of the ſhire of Argyle and the iſles, 
lord - lieutenant. and ſheriff of Argyle, heritable maſter 
of the houſhold (i, e. bereditary lord ſteward of the 
houſe) to the king, and ſeyeral other offices within his 
own, bounds, They were juſtice-generals of all Scot- 
land, till by contract betwixt Charles I. and the mar- 
quis of Argyle, then lord Lorn, in the year 1628, he 
reſigned, that office into the king's hands, and got ſe- 
cured to himſelf and his poſterity to be juſtice-general 
of Argyle and the iſles, and wherever he had lands in 
Scotland. But it is here to be.obſerved, that theſe here- 
ditary juriſdictions, at leaſt, in civil and criminal affairs, 
have all in Scotland been veſted in the crown by a late 
act of the Britiſh parliament, and that for valuable con- 
ſiderations in lieu of them). (Our account goes en ;) The 


the epidemical fault of that time. He declared hin ſelf. 
innocent on the ſcaffold, © Archibald, his fon» when 
lord Lorn, commanded king Charles II. “s foot-guatds, 
ſignalized himſelf againſt Oliver, and never capity}ated, 
till he was ordered to do fo by the king: yet was for- 
feited alſo, but ſoon after reſtored to the title o earl; 
and condemned again in the latter end of Charles II. g 
reign for explaining the teſt in theſe words, “ have 
*© conſidered the teſt ; and am deſirous to give obedience + 
<« as far as I can, I am confident the parliamen t nerer 
<« intended to impoſe contradictofy oaths : and there 
„fore I think no man can explain it, but for himſelf; 
and reconcile it, as it is genuine, and agrees in its + 
« own ſenſe. And 1 take it in fo far as it is c t 
with itſelf and the Proteſtant religion. And I do de- 
„ clare, I mean not to bind up myſelf in my ſtation; 
« and in a lawful way to endeavour any thing I think 
„to the advantage of church or ſtate, not repugnant to 
< the Proteſtant religion and my loyalty. And this I 
*© underſtand as part of my oath.” But eſcaping from 
the caſtle of Edinburgh (his eſtate being diſpoſed of to 
others) he got over into Holland; "whence with a 
men he landed in Scotland,” in the beginning of the late 
king James (VII. of Scotland, II. of England) his 
eign, a little before the duke of Monmouth landed in 
England. But having never got above two thouſand 
men together, was defeated, taken, and beheaded at 
Edinburgh, June the thirtieth, 1685, upon the ſen- 
tence of explaining the teſt, His zeal for the Proteſtant 
| | | _ religion, 
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455 $1 4 255 Hamilton, by whom he his lexerat 
children. Hlis grace is likewiſe a peer of England, 
| cologel of: the» firſt, or royal Scatch* Tepiment” of 
and comander in chief ot the force in North Britüin. 
„Nent to Argyle is Iovernefshire;” one of the northern 
cbunies of Scotland, the toum of which name is cot 
molly geckoned the bey into the North Highlands: and. 
here, ſtom Athol and Hadenoch, the view ct high mou 
tains and hills continues north and north weſt. It for- 
Ee contained, we are told, all the country from the! 
| borders of Lorn in the Weſt Highlands to the ifles f 
8 vrnkg along the weſtern coalt of Scotland, and the 
illes Jikewiſe there. The ſheriffdom was thewhereditary 
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The county e is Arpbindſe] originally Innernefe, ' 
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Scotland with the fame prefix? of Inner, commonly pro- 
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This is the principal ton lu the north of Scotland; 
and next to Aberdeen, if not nearly · on an equality 
withzit, is the ſecond beſt town of the nogth; and of the 
þ ſecond claſs in the whole kingdom; being wach karger. 
than Perth of Mantrofe;/ and its buildings" more ſtately 
and ſpacious. It lies about half a mile ffom the bottbnt 
of Murray- firth, and ſouth weſt of that of Beauley; 
the river Nei being here not oy thrbe: miles from the - 
mouth ebe Wan * 1. 
This is 2 very old royal * (and of anker date 
Din „s the charter of the latter by king 
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24 {equal if..no ny antiquity; than the ſanie diſtrict of boroughs with Fotreſs, "Nairn; ank 
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OY ran on accgunt fits: ſteady ad- tiſh parliament. Its weekly marker is on, Fridays. and 
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of | chant of this" place, &c. ee mat dealt with 
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Andther thing the doctor meins 5s, that in 1682; | 
two men agreed to go a-fiſhing, but the day Wor 027 | 


the-wife of: ue of them. petiuaded her! huſb 


at home, which heidid, and the other, regardleſs obithe 4 
vund m drowned. ct happened I 


went to, 
t the wiſe. who diſuaded her huſband from going, had 


been in the. fields and: fawi her meighbour iperiſh ii the | 


boat.  Rejoicing to think that her huſtiand bad eſcaped, 
ſhe haſtened hema z but how Ne eee arptize 
when / entering into the bouſe,i. the:Grfirobjeft that pres | of 
ſented. -it{elf as her huſband's: fact prchecting out of 
a large water tub. It ſeems the man hadi been up ſome 
of the preceding nigbts, and being greatly fatigued; 
had ſlept Ja than uſual, andi ari 
had been ſeized: with « it and n water 
was drow ned. 

Shetland. Theſe, are the {Lands ſuppoſed | | forme 0 
be the Ultima Thule of the ancientes in which they 


placed their Elyſium; and the length of the days here 


during June and July, when one can ſee to read by the 
mid- night light, might give occaſion to the notion that 
here was day everlaſting to be found. 


The Shetland iſlands are moſt valuable for the vaſt 
ſhares, eſpecially .berrings. and. | 


ſhoals. of fiſh, on. .cheir.. 

whales. The Dutch reap the greateſt . — from 
the herring-fiſhery, which they begin annually about 
Midſummer, with ſeveral hundred buſſes, continuing a 
great part of Autumn, and follow the ſhoals from thence 
down to Yarmouth on the-cgaſt of Norway. The free 
Britiſh fiſhery from London; and their reſpective cham- 
bers all over the united kin 2dams, alſo ſend buſſes hither ; 
but it is much to be regretted, that ſome among the 
latter have not entered into it with a ſpirit and perſeve- 
RH uate 40 %o national a meaſure, by which ſo 
' walf neceſſarily”! have accrued” to the 


5 its numerous i adn and enriching their country | in 
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to have been originally” Goths; from thie wean cr 
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which-evene;7 in November 1688; they knen 
ll ther May following; when) being told Gf it 
4ſhermas, he was irhpriſbned and indteted of trigh trees 
ſon,” which: however was e and the 
man reſtored to his liberty, n 


| alt May's us was particularly the caſe at 5 5 5 + 
by - 


It was in theſe iſlands — earl of Bothwell bk 


after he. had been dyive r 

Sir John Kirkaldy, for the murdet! - G thr Dies 
huſband of "Mary queet-of Stots; vrbhom lie 

married; but being known to ſome of the 1 
he put to ſea in one of their ſhips, and turned pirate. 
Having attacked a Daniſh veſſel, he was taken and con- 
fined priſoner at Bergen in Norw „where he died after 
ten years captivity; a ſtriking in ance of the vanity of 
human HA 
vengeance againſt murderers, 

Dumfries is the capital of Nithſdale, and the ſhire of 
its own name, in the ſouth of Scotland. It lies on the 
Nid, or Nith ; and though two leagues from the ſea, 
yet the tide flowing up, ſmall ſhips may come cloſe to 
the quay; and abvt four miles below, the largeſt veſlels 
may ride in ſafety, It has large ſtreets, with 
houſes, and abounds with merchants, Dumfries is one 
of the diſtrict of royal burghs with Kirkcudbright, 
Lochm Annan, -Sanquhar, which, rn 
new Britiſh parliament, ſend one member to, 
church here, Robert both, run, En See 
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ffere they (OB plenty of cattle and ſheep, ſmall indeed, | -Fhe whole iſland is divided into twelve pariſhes ; 65 


but their wool is fine, and their fleſh is ſweet. The 
horſes are good for draught, but few of them fit for the 
ſaddle, The only wild gate here is hates and rabbits; 
The iflatnd produces roots and herbs, but not corn! 
enough for the inhabitants, "who bave it eitber from 
England or France, and ſometimes for cheapneſs, they 
fend to fetch it from Dantsie; the woollen manufac- 
tory of ſtockings, caps, &. and the culture of cyder, 
together with the increaſe of ineloſures and highways, 
taking them off the tillage of the land. The fields here 
ate incloſed with large mounds of earth, from ſix to 
eight or ten feet high, proportionallyi thick and ſolid, 
7 with quickſets, trees, and many of them faced 
r 
The ſea-weed called vraic, as it is alſo in Scotland, 
(alga or fucus marinus) growing plentifully on the rocks 
round the iſland, ſerves them both for fuel, and is the 
common manure uſed on their land. Inifome years they 
have reckoned to make twenty-four thouſand” hogs 
ſheads of cyder ; but being very fond of it themſelves, | 
they export bas little. French wine and brandy being 
very cheap, it is not worth their while to ſet up 
malting and brewing. The. whole iſland being one 
entire rock, hardly a houſe even on the higheſt hill, but 
has ſome ſpring near it: and here is one impregnated 
with a purging mineral. Their butter is very good, 
and honey incomparable; They have here abundance of 
ſea-fowl, alſo ſoland geeſe or barnacles. This iſland ' 
abounds with fiſh ; beſides ſuch as are common in Eng- 
land, they have ſeveral peculiar ſpecies; . 5 N 
The climate of Jerſey is in general ſalubrious: though, 
as luxury among the inhabitants has gained ground, 
diſeaſes unknown to former ages have been its conſtant | 
attendants; but the temperate live to a great age, though 
ſometimes the ague attacks them. The tides here are 
rapid and ſtrong; and by reaſon of the vaſt chain of 
rocks round the iſland, the waters is at no time ſtill, as 
in the reſt of the Engliſh channel. The cold is not fo 
violent in Jerſey as in other places of the ſame latitude, 
it being tempered by breezes almoſt continually blow- 
ing from the ſea: but ſubject to ſtorms by weſlerly 
winds. This iſland is extremely well-ſituated for trade 
in time of peace, and for annoying the French by their 
privateers in time of war. The inhabitants, who are 
computed to be about twenty thouſand, are principally 
deſcendants from French anceſtors, with ſome mixture 
of Engliſh: and ſeveral French Proteſtants haye at differ- | 
ent times fled: hither ; particularly in the years 1748, 
d'1750, many families from Lower Normandy: were 


laid out, that all have a communication more or leſs 
with the ſea-; and theſe are, Trinity's, St. John's, and 


and St. Breland's, in the Weſt; St, Clement's, Gron- 
villa, and St. Martin's, in the eaft. Aud theſe are ſub- 
divided into hfty- two vintaines, fo called from the num- 


6 — as ten houſes in England anciently made a tything. 
Theſe vintaines are called cueillettes, only in the pariſh 
of St. Owen, The principal town in Jerſey is St. 
Helier or St. Hillaty, containing about four hundred 
houſes, diſpoſed into divers wide and well- paved ſtreets; 
with a market, or rather fair every Saturday. The 
number of inhabitants, exclufive of thoſe in the out- 
vintaines, is ſuppoſed to amount to two thouſand ; being 
ſhop-keepers, artificers, and retailers of liquor; and 
ſcarcely any thing wanting for the uſes either of ne- 
ceſſity or convemency/ Here is a good harbour, and a 
caſtle to defend it The Buildings in Jerſey are all of 
ſtone, and the common ſoft rag- tone: that on Mount 
Mado, of à reddiſſi white colour, may be wrought to 
the poliſh of marble. Fheir churches and fineft edifices 
are couered with blue ſlate, and the ordinary dwellin 
thatched-with long wheat ſtraw. Their principal tale 
is-thatto-Newfoundland,  whither, particularly -in the 
year 1732, they ſent twenty-ſeven ſhips, thence to pro- 
ceeg to the Mediterranean iff order to difpoſe of their 
fiſh. Another branch of trade is knit-hoſe ſtockings 
and caps, &c: ſold at St. Helier to the merchants; and 
many thouſand pairs of the former are made weekly in 
the iſland. T9 +: ts 1727 I | | 2 
The schief officer, Who repreſents the king's perſo 5 
is the governor; On the iſland are five well-diſciplinod 
regiments of Militia, The civil government is ad- 
miniſtered by a bailey, aſſiſted with twelve juratz. This 
iſland underwent ſeveral reyolutions, and its inhabi- 
tants behaved very valiantly in defence of king Charles I. 
and his fon king Charles II, till obliged at laſt to ſub 
mit to the irreſiſtibſe power of the parſtament; but by 
capitulation equally advantageous and honourable. The 
mace borne before the bailey has the following inſcription, 
Tak. haud omnes dignatur ee e, not all are with 


Charles, II. to Sir Philip and Sir George de Carteret, 
for their loyalty to king Charles I. and his majeſty, 
the latter having twice met with ſhelter in Jerſey, 
when excluded from the reſt of his dominions; and 
thence; forward to be borne before the baillies of this 


recewed into this iſland; French is the language both iſlan 


of the pulpit and the bar: and though it is not ſpoken 
with the ſame purity as in Paris, yet it is not ſo barba- 
rous as in the ſouthern provinces of that Kingdom: hows 
ever, with ſomething of the old French ſtill retained, at 
leaſt among the common people; who alſo have a good 
ſmattering of Engliſh, from the intercourſe of the ſol- 
diers in the garriſon of St. Helier, in the church of which 
town prayers are alternately read in French and Engliſh. 
They are governed by the Norman laws, the courts 


ind. 4 
St, Magloire, the Apoſtle of Jerſey, lies buried in a 
little chapel near a free-ſchool in St. Helier. And the 


family, 


g- ſtones of vaſt weight, raiſed three or four feet from 
the ground, and ſuſtained by others of leſs bulk: the 


- 


of judicature in England having no juriſdiction over them. 
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FNUERNSEY, Antoninus's Sarnia, is an iſland in 
uc county of Hatpſtiire, twenty-two miles north- 
weſt of Jerſey, on the cbaſt of Normandy, in France, 
and in the Engliſh channel. It runs from eaſt to weſt: 
in the form of a harp. Its north fide is low, and fouth' 
fide high, being ſurrounded by ſteep rocks, a kind of 


e Adi e ve rat ente ien 1 ST} 

—— 2 griin: g dee iin 
Half, "where broadeſt, eaſt und weſt. It contains ten 
or twelve pariſhes, Its. nir id very healthful,” from tim 
[Tongerity f an andi its ſoil of the ſame na- 
ture With: that of Crete or Ireland; where no venomous 
creature will lie. It is naturally more xich and fertile 
than Jerſey; but does not yield ſo much, the inhabi- 
tants neglecting culture for the ſake of commerce. 


natural defence to the iſland, It isThirteen * and 
half _ ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, and twelve and a 
80 wh | | 
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g BY ye 


2 * 


| They have however a ſufficiency of corn and cattle for 
4L heig 


St. Mary's, in the North; St. Laurence's, St, Helier's 
and St. Saviour's, in the South; St. Qwen's, St. Peter's, 


ber of twenty houſes, which each —— contained; 
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ſuch honour graced. This was granted by king 


iſland. gives title of earl to a branch of the Villiers 


F Here are ſeveral Druidical monuments, which are flat | 
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their own conſumption, and the uſe of their wipping. 
Ie abouads in ſiſm: and in the north-weſt part of the 
illand, there is à lake about = mile in circuit, well 
ſtocked wich . the beſt and largeſt carp. Among the 
rocks on its coaſt, is one; called n a are found 
hard harp ſtones called emerils, which: are uſed by lapi- 
' *  Uaries:for cutting of diamonds, aud by gla ziers for cuts 
| eir glaſs. Its trade is more confiderabie than that | 
of Jar, baving à commodious pier on the eaſt fide, | 
near the town of St. Peter le Port, with two caſtles for 
- its deſence: ſo that there is a greater reſort of merchants 
40 it than td the othen. On the ſauth ſide, che ſhore 8 
falls in lke a half · moon, forming a bay, which is capa- 
ble of receiving very large ſhips; This ifland: is Well 
fituated . for annoying the French in time of war;; and 
they fit dut ſame privateers to cruize upon them. - Je was 
anciently part of Normandy, in France; and fome of the 
temains of the Congureröf's eſtates is ſtill, governed by 
the laws of that-province3 and its natives ſpeak French, 
though ſubject ever: ſince, wich very little interruption, 
to the crown of England.” This iffand has a peculiar 
flower, called lilium Sarnienſe, the leaves of which are 
covered wich ſpangles lixe gold-duſt. It is full of gar- 
dens und orchards; and cyder is the common drink of 
ge meaner er-people, » 2 m wo _ te . 


wine, almoſt as cheap as beer is in E land. The whole 
illand is parcelled out zato particular inclofures by. -. 
hedges, & e. which they look. u | 
provement, but a ſecurity again 
no ſueb but the ſea · werd called vraic, and coals from. 
England or Wales. It gives title of Baron to the earl 
|of Aylesſord. Here a very barbarous ſcene 
a mother and her two aughters, 
mother being allo big with child, were burnt. at 
Rake. for  proteſtantiſm, in purſuance. of the ſentence 
the Dean (one Jaques Amy) and the clergy. of the iſland. 
Guernſey is not ſo well wooded as Jerſey, 2 * po- 
puldus 3 their trained - bands not muſtering aboy 
thouſand) two hundred. The poſition: of the ouch 
north coaſt of & is quite contrary to that of 1 
this cauſes a difference in the ſoil an 
Geneva diſcipline was for a good. 
while their rule in church matters: but now the litur 
of the church of England is ſo univerſally. received in 
vernſey, Jerſey, Alderney and Sark, 
that there is not, it is ſaid, one congregation of Proteſ- 
tant diſſenters in them. It lies about twenty - four miles 
weſt of Cape la Hogue, in e god 1 _ 
of Portland, in e .* 


n not only as an im- 
any invader. Here is 


cen Mary's reign; 


and conſequent] 
air of both. 
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- fituated about a league and athalf from Cape la | which advances at the head cf all the-reft, with a ſpring 

ue in \ Normandy, and : irty leagues. from the neareſt | of excellent freſh water, and looks into the channel; 
from: the middie of which ber ſeen, in a clear day, 
not only the Caſket," but the head of Poriland; Here 


ol ſmall 3 2 called Crabby. On it is 4 church; | the ſons of Henry I. were caſt away, in their paſfage to 
with a town containing about. Lo hundred houſes, in | Normandy. 


the {ca- 


On the eaſt fide of æhe above-mentioned = 
E . — live to the number of one thouſand! inhabitants. harbour is an we fort, with 'a deelling-houſe near itz 


The fol is pood for corn * paſture. \ Their manure is Volt at the charge 
rn or wreek.- ” The ftreight which ] anceſtors; having recovered the iſland from the French, 
ſee· farm rent of it granted him by queen Eliza- 


of the Chamberlains, one of whoſe © 


Givider this u de France, [called by wwe French Le had the 
Ras de Blaneh "and by vs" The Race of Alderney; is borhy- and 8 overnor 


- xeckaned dangerous in formy weather, when the wind | cies, 
— — . 


Guernſey and its dependen- 
The land under the fort is overwhelmed with ſand 
r the ſtrong currents in this channel: | driven on it by the north-weſt wind. Here is a bailiff, 


dutin calm weather it is very ſafe; and there is depth of | and other officers of jaſtice; from whom lies an appeal 


evater funfejent for che igel ſhips to ride here with cafe, 


The inhabitants are poor, 


10 the courts of Guernſey. 
a cuſtom like that prevailing in ſome 


8 khn in We, iba ee fleet eſcaped this occaſioned by 
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O of that of 8 2 Nor mangle. 1 
France, but belonging to- the crown Great Britain. 
It Kands in the middle between all the reſt, two miles 
long; others ſay five, . and three where broadeſt, It 

bears excellent corn, more than ſufficient for its inhabi- 
tants; who are not much above three hundred, under one ; 


parts of Kent, which is called — where 
lands are equally divided into 
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